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BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 


TÍIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  ALRERT  SMITH. 

WITH  TW O ILLUSTRATIONS  UY  JOHN  LEECH. 


CHAPTJBR  I. 

The  Waggon. 

About  four  miles . to  the  south  of  a line  drawn  from  Canvey 
Island  to  Romford,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  fíat  ínarshy  lands 
which  border  the  river  portion  of  the  Essex  coast,  thére  is  a low, 
dismal  piece  of  couritry,  intersécted*  tíy  dykés  and  narro w tracks, 
but  little  known  even  to  thóse  living  within  a short  distance  of  its 
confines:  for,  assnredly,  héyond  so  me  coasting  trafile;  tliere  is  not 
niuch  to  tempt  any  one  lo  explore  it,  either  from  curios!  ty,  or  a love 
of  rural  scenery.  Ñor  would  its  solitude  offér  any  charms  to  the 
anchoret.  A liefmit,  howéver  grcutly  he  might  admire  his  condi- 
tion,  would  find.it  bút  a sorry  región  wherein  to  piteli  hisdwelling, 
únléss  he  built  his  cell  upon  ipiles,  and  kept  a small.boat  by  the'  side 
of  his  coueh,  to  bp.u  sed.  upon  emfergencies.  For  the  Thames,  which 
is  a great  leveller  iu  its  way,:and,  like  most*  leVellers^  generally 
not  very  particular  in  its  notions  of  appropriation  or  ;ack’nówlédge- 
laent — but,  addicted  to  repudiatioii  as  it  were,  when  it  fmds  itsélf  in 
a State  of  low  water,  after  running  upón  its  own  banks-  ís.áptJto  také 
possession  of  the  different  w.retched . cabins  in  the  district  upon  a 
very  short  n otice  ; producing  Various  geographical  transforniations 
on  the  surface  of  the  country.  Amkthese  phenomena,  although  very 
interestihg  to  the  learned  men  who  stiidy  the  moon,  and  hér  influ- 
ence,  on  the  heights  of  Oreen wich;  are  not  considered  as  remarkably 
diverting  by  the  inhabitants  of  tliese  uninviting  regioiis:  .♦ 

The  greáter  part  of  the  swampy  moors  which  lie  .on  each  side 
of  the  ruad  lbr  soiiie  miles,  is  covered  witli  bunehes  * of  rúshes 
and  rank  grass  ; whilst«thé  groiincl  is*  e very  wrh ere  moist  and  plashy, 
wherc.it  does  not  uetually  sink  into  small  hollows  filléd  with  slimy 
and  stágnaht  water.  í^ong,  ’ melancholy  ’róws  of  pollard  willo'ws 
mark  the  courses  of  the  various  dykes  and  bourns  running  and 
intercrossing  each  other  in  all  directions ; and  here  and  tliere  the 
roadway  is  obstructed  by  a gate  or  swing-bar,  the  use  of -which,  be- 
yond  occasional  obstruction,  is  unknown,  since  tliere  is  no  one  to  re- 
ceive  toll ; ñor  do  the  fe w half-starved  animáis  whb  graze  about  the 
waste  appear  desiroiis.of  straying  to  any  of  its  distant  pastures.  The 
only  living  things  tliat  appear  to*  thrive  and  fatten  in  this  fenny  re- 
gión are  the  frogs  ; and,  when  day  goes  down,  they  croak  out  their 
self-satisfaction  at  keeping  their  heads  above  water,  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  earnest  vehemence,  that  their  concert  travels  far  and 
wide  upon  the  wind,  and  the  “ maréh-bells,”  as  their  song  is  termed 
by  the  natives  of  the  adjoining  places,  may  be  heard  upon  still  even- 
ings  at  an  incredible  distance. 

vol.  xv.  B 
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It  was  a sliarp  winter’s  night,  i n thebeginning  o P January.  Every 
pool  and  water-course  of  tile  morass  was  frozen  over ; the  ruslies  at 
their  edges  were  powdered  with  frost  as  well ; and  the  cart-tracks 
of  the  road  were  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  ice,  which  shattered 
down  by  the  least  toucli  with  a glass-like  and  hollow  sound  into 
the  dry  ruts  beneath,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  boys  who  loitered 
along  the  road  collecting  stray  eattle,  and  thus  procured  all  the  ex- 
citement  of  breaking  Windows,  withoutthe  unpleasantry  of  attend- 
ing  punislnnent.  It  was  coid,  bitter  coid.  The  wiiul  carne  frozen 
as  it  swept  in  biting  gusts  over  the  fettered  marsh,  or  whistled 
amongst  the  slender  branches  of  the  pollards ; and  the  very  stars 
appeared  shivering  as  tliey  twinklcd  with  wintry  brightness  in  the 
clear  bluc  sky.  But,  in  the  intervals  of  the  wind's  wrath  all  was 
dead  and  still ; as  if  Nature,  being  locked  up  in  the  icy  trammels  of 
the  frost  until  the  sün  ehose  to  bail  her  out,  was  aware  that  at  pre- 
sent  she  could  not  well  lielp  herself,  and  so  maintained  a dignified 
and  impressive  silence. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  coid  evening  in  question*,  a tilted 
waggon,  with  two  horses,  was  traversing  one  of  the  roads  above 
spoken  of,  in  the  direction  of  London.  It  was  not  going  very  fast, 
for  the  drivcr,  almost  benurabcd,  liad  got  down  from  his  seat,  and 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  as  he  went  throngh  the  series 
of  violent  gymnastics  with  the  arma  and  legs,  popularly  supposed  to 
generate  caloric ; with  an  accompanying  forcible  expiration,  some- 
what  resetnbling  the  subdued  noise  of  a locomotive  engine,  to  which 
his  steaming  breath  formed  a not  inapt  adjunct,  as  it  was  visible 
with  that  of  the  horses  in  the  gleam  of  the  lantern  which  hung  in 
front  of  his  vehicle. 

There  were  two  passengers  under  the  tilt  of  the  waggon.  One  of 
them,  to judge  from  his  rustic  dress  of  corduroy  and  velveteen,  was 
apparently  a countryman;  and  he  wore  a small  round  hat,  which, 
with  his  costume  generally,  gave  him  the  air  of  being  something 
betwecn  an  ostlcr  and  a raihvay  navigator.  And  there  was  a look  of 
mingled  cunning  and  simplicity  in  his  face  that  rendered  it  some- 
what  difficult  to  determine  from  the  ascendancy  of  which  attribute 
he  might  be  ciassed  as  the  greater  knave  or  fool.  The  other  was  a 
tall,  well-formed  young  man,  of  four-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts, 
partly  in  the  attire  ofa  sailor.  His  features  were  regular  and  hand- 
some,  in  spite  of  the  general  air  of  dissipation  which  pervaded  them, 
and  the  wandering  and  unsettled  expression  of  his  oves.  A pro- 
fusión of  dark  curling  hair  shaded  his  expansive  forehead,  which 
every  now  and  then  contracted  into  a frown  as  he  assumed  the  look 
of  deep  thought,  but  this  soon  passed  away,  and  his  countenance  be- 
came  as  carel ess  as  before. 

The  travellers  had  eleared  some  of  the  vegetables  and  packages 
away  that  were  immediately  round  them,  and  having  drawn  the 
canvass  of  the  tilt  closely  together  on  every  side,  except  where  the 
lantern  hung  in  front,  that  it  might  give  part  of  its  light  to  the  in- 
terior, were  stretched  upon  some  straw,  smoking  in  company.  A 
foreign-looking  bottle  was  placed  between  them,  to  which  they  oc- 
casionally  applied  their  lips,  and  then  again  relapsed  into  the  con- 
templatiou  of  the  thin  volumc  of  smoke  which  curled  upwards  from 
their  pipes,  and  filled  the  waggon  with  its  fumes. 

“ Ugh  !'*  exclaimed  the  countryman  aftcr  a long  pause,  coughing 
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as  he  spoke,  “ I símil  be  stifled  if  we  don't  get  a gu  of  fresh  air.  I 
expeet  you  won't  mincl  it  ncither,  young  \uan  ? 

<<  Deuce  a bit !"  repHed  tlie  otlier : “ it  ’s  all  tlie  same  to  me  what 
I breathe,  short  of  brimstone.  Have  it  upen,  if  you  like." 

“ How  *s  usgoingon,  Tom?"  continued  the  first  speaker,  as  he 
pushed  the  tarpaulin  on  one  side,  and  addressed  the  waggoner. 

« Oh  ! right  enough,"  was  the  reply  ; “ you  haven  t got  a drop  of 
the  brandy  to  spare,  I reckon,  liave  you  ?"  , 

“ What  *s  the  use  of  asking  if  you  think  so:  catch  hold  . answer- 
ed  the  passenger,  handing  him  the  bottle  down. 

The  driver  took  a draught  at  the  flask,  which  did  not  appear 
likely  to  come  to  a termination,  if  a violent  fit  of  coughing  liad  not 
interrupted  him. 

“Ah  ! that '11  do/*  lie  said  as  soon  as  he  coiild  speak,  we  shall 
get  011  now.  Hark  ! there  's  a clock  going  eight ; that  must  be 
Rom  for  d." 

“ That  's  not  Romford,  I'm  sure  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as 
the  sound  of  some  distant  bell  carne  over  the  moor. 

«Do  you  know  this  part  of  the  world,  then,  master?**  asked  the 

countryman.  , ..  ... 

«No yes  — a little.  That  is,  I did  once/'  returned  lns  eompa- 

nion,  witli  a lialf-melancholy  voice.  . _ 

The  waggoner  approached  his  vehiele,  and  beckoningto  tlie  coun- 
tryraan,  tliey  communed  together  in  a low  voice  for  about  a minute. 
When  this  was  fmished  the  latter  drew  down  the  tarpaulin,  and 
tliey  once  more  enclosed  themselves  in  the  interior. 

“ I hope,  as  we  overtook  you,  and  gave  you  a cast,  you  II  keep  all 
dark  if  you  see  anything  on  the  journey,  pardner,  said  the  rustic. 

Oh  í I ’m  safe  enough/'  replied  the  otlier,  laughmg.  f I don  t 
know  where  I sliould  have  wandered  to  if  you  liad  not  come  by,  so 
I owe  you  something." 

"Did  you  come  from  Rochford?”  f . 

“ No  ; I got  a boat  to  drop  me  on  the  coast.  I don  t want  to  be 
seen  in  the  large  places.  Perhaps  I should  have  to  stay  there  longer 
than  1 liked.  I believe  the  Goodwin  Sands  was  the  last  port  I 
touchcd  at,  the  night  before  last.  There  are  no  debts  to  be  paúl 

there,  though,  exeept  Nature's/*  . . 

"Good!”  said  the  otlier,  with  an  approving  nod,  as  he  poked  lns 
finger  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  And  then,  after  a short  pause,  he 
added,  "May  I rnake  bold  to  ask  your  name-tmne's  Bolt,  though 
some  calis  me  Cricket,  because  they  hear  of  my  bemg  about,  but 

can  never  lay  hold  of  me."  , . 

This  voluntar  y confidence  appeared  worthy  ol  a return,  and  tlie 

young  man  replied,  . 

" Well,  you  ni  ay  cali  me  Vincent,  if  you  hke.  That  ñame  will  do 

as  well  as  any  other." 

"Then  I think,  Mr.  Vi n son,  you'd  best  shut  your  eyes  for  a 
minute  or  two,  if  you  don't  want  ’em  shocked. ' 

The  waggon  stopped  whilst  he  was  speaking,  and  Bolt  got  out, 
taking  the  lantern  down  with  him.  They  were  cióse  to  a water- 
course  that  ran  underneath  the  road  by  a brick  arch.  I he  driver, 
guided  by  sorae  apparently  nnimportnnt  sign,  drew  an  non  bar  trmn 
under  the  waggon,  similar  to  those  used  for  fixing^  hnrdles  in  the 
ground,  and  proceeded  to  break  the  ice  with  it.  This  done,  ne  c íew 
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out  three  or  four  small  casks,  of  about  two  gallons  eacli,  which  he 
handed  to  his  associate,  who  imrnediately  put  them  into  the  cart,  and 
then  climbing  in  after  them,  stowed  them  away  at  the  lar  end,  cover- 
ing  them  with  a quantity  of  turnips,  which  formed  part  of  the  load. 
And  then  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  interior,  and  the  waggon  once 
more  went  on,  as  if  notliing  had  occurred  — the  whole  transaction 
scarcely  occupying  two  minutes. 

“That’s  how  we  get  spirits  from  garden-stuflf,”  observed  Air. 
Bolt,  upon  taking  his  pipe  again ; “and  that's  our  prívate  cellar. 
A tub  bust  once,  and  the  lrogs  got  drunk  with  brandy-and- water. 
He  ! he ! I never  see  such  a go  !” 

This  occurrence,  whether  it  ever  happened,  or  was  merely  called  up 
to  divert  his  fellow-traveller,  excited  Air.  Bolt's  risibility  to  a great 
degree,  only  checked  by  what  lie  termed  a thimbleful  of  brandy, 
which  from  its  quantity  was  rightly  named,  as  it  would  certainly 
have  assisted  to  sew  up  anybody  else,  w lióse  head  was  less  spirit- 
proof,  if  repeated  often.  And  then,  disco vering  that  his  pipe  was 
exhausted,  after  several  ineflectual  attempts  to  arrange  himself  in  an 
easy  position,  he  gave  two  or  three  preparatory  yawns,  and  was  soon 
asleep;  whilst  his  fellow-traveller  was  not  long  in  following  his  ex- 
ample,  albeit  the  springs  of  the  waggon  had  not  been  contri  ved  with 
the  greatcst  view  to  luxurious  travelling.  The  driver,  too,  whose 
exercise  had  sufficiently  warmed  him,  nssumed  a sort  of  rope-daneer’s 
position  upon  one  of  the  shafts ; and,  beguiling  the  journey  with  a 
song  without  an  end,  whicli  he  set  to  an  extempore  melody,  pursued 
his  journey  towards  the  metrópolis. 

CHAPTKR  II. 

The  Murket  Breakfust  IJouse. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  the  pnssengers  in  the  waggon  woke 
up  from  their  sleep  ; and  then,  as  they  looked  out  of  the  front,  they 
found  by  the  lights  and  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  road,  that 
they  were  approaching  London.  The  driver  appeared  to  llave  fallen 
in  with  a friciul,  who  was  now  walking  with  him  at  the  side  of  the 
liorses ; and  Bolt,  after  a few  words  of  salutation,  and  two  or  three 
enigmatical  inquirios,  turned  his  conversation  to  his  companion. 

“ What  are  yon  thinking  of  doing,  or  where  are  you  going  in 
town,  master?”  he  inquired. 

“ I wisli  I could  tell  yon,”  returned  Vineent ; to  give  the  speaker 
his  own  ñame.  “ I expect  there  is  little  for  me  to  do  in  London/’ 

“There's  a good  deal  for  everybody,”  added  Bolt,  “only  they 
don’t  know  how  to  set  about  it.  I ’ve  been  in  business  in  London 
fifteen  y car,  and  so  I ought  to  know/' 

“ I thought  you  were  a countryman,”  observed  his  companion. 
“ You  have  a Yorkshire  accent.” 

“Like  enough  — like  enough,”  replied  Bolt.  “I  was  born  at 
Sheffield,  and  goes  there  now  and  then  for  goods,  when  my  stock  is 
out.” 

“ And,  what  line  of  business  are  you  in  ?”  asked  Vineent. 

“ Oh,  the  general ; but  inore  especially  in  dodges,  according  to 
the  State  of  the  pewter.  When  that's  flush,  1 sell  Birmingham 
spoons  and  cheap  ironmongery  in  a tilted  cart  round  about  London, 
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on  Saturday  nights,  and  catch  oíd  birds  with  chaíT.  If  the  tunds 
isii't  up,  I decide  celebrated  wagers  between  great  sporting-charac- 
ters,  and  get  rid  of  fifty  gold  wedding-rings  before  six  o dock,  at 
the  córner  of  the  Quadrant ; and  when  it  ’s  quite  low  water,  I 
raounts  a pair  of  high-starched  gills,  and  an  uncommon  deán  apron, 
and  comes  the  very  respectable  mechanic,  as  know'd  better  days.” 

“ And  you  find  that  last  pay  ?” 

« Oh!  out  and  out,  if  it’s  under  a gas-lamp  in  front  of  a public. 
People  is  sure  to  llave  change  either  going  in  or  coniing  out ; and 
when  they  gets  a little  how-is-you-by-this  time,  as  the  saying  is,  it 
makes  tliem  feel  for  a fellow-creature  in  distress.  That  's  the  time 
for  eongreves  to  go  off.” 

The  waggon  kept  on  through  ]\Iile  End,  and  long  straggling 
Whitechapel,  in  which  there  was  now  little  stirring.  The  lights 
over  the  gin-shops  were  extinguished,  and  all  their  shutters  closed, 
except  in  the  imtnediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cab-stands.  And  here 
none  of  the  drivers  were  at  their  posts,  but  liad  taken  refuge  from 
the  coid  in  the  taproom  of  the  nearest  night-house  ; or  had  convert- 
ed their  own  cabs  into  prívate  sleeping-rooms.  The  waterman  was 
the  only  token  of  lnnnanity  that  appeared,  as  he  stumped  about 
amongst  bis  tubs,  and  the  wretched  vehicles  and  animáis  under  his 
])rotection,  in  a fashionable  wrapper,  forraed  from  a sack  with  three 
holes  cut  in  it,  through  which  he  put  his  liead  and  arms,  and  a pair 
of  hayband  gaiters,  with  a covering  of  the  same  fabric  on  his  liead, 
which  looked  something  between  a beeliive  and  a ehimney-pot.  Even 
the  houseless  professors  of  lithographic  mendicancy,  who  drew  from 
Nature  upon  «tone,  and  braved  the  coid  in  a wonderful  manner 
during  the  day,  as  they  depicted  mackerel  on  the  pavement  in  gay- 
coloured  pigments,  accompanicd  by  flourishing  statements  of  their 
being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  over  which  they  assumed  the 
position  of  the  dying  gladiator,  un  til  literally  ordered  by  the  autho- 
rities  to  walk  their  chalks  by  shuífling  tliem  out, — even  these  found 
the  sharp  night  air  too  much  for  their  stoicism,  and  slunk  and  bur- 
rowed  into  hidden  corners  of  outhouses,  and  unfinished  buildings, 
where,  herding  together  like  animáis,  they  attendcd  the  next  day  of 
incertitude,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  crust  should  be  procured, 
in  shivering  and  darkness. 

At  last,  aftcr  a slow  progress  through  the  city,  for  the  liorses  were 
weary  with  their  lengthened  journey,  the  waggon  arrived  at  Covent 
Garden  market.  II ere  all  was  lile  and  movement ; one  of  the 
divisions  of  restless  London  that  never  slept.  A light  snow  was  fall- 
ing,  which  twinkled  by  the  gas-lamps  as  it  descended  upon  the 
heavily-laden  carts  of  vegetables  snrrounding  the  quadrangle, 
awaiting  the  daybreak  to  be  unladen  — a procesa  which  at  one 
or  two  points  was  already  going  on.  Within  the  market  several  of 
the  people  had  built  up  rough  tents  of  baskets  and  tarpaulin,  be- 
neath  which  they  sought  to  catch  an  hour  or  two  of  dozing  before 
their  labours  commenced,  upon  a bed  of  dry  fern,  over  a mattress  of 
vegetables.  Here  and  there  charcoal-fires  were  burning,  which 
threw  a red  and  not  unpicturesque  light  over  the  various  groups,  as 
the  wind  swept  keenly  through  the  avenues,  and  blew  their  embers 
into  transient  brightness  ; and  at  these  spots  a cheap  breakfast  was 
being  doled  out  to  waggoners  and  porters,  who  huddled  round  the 
stall.  Occasionally  a burst  of  revclry  from  some  of  the  last  fre- 
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quenters  of  the  night-taverns  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  tliey  made 
their  exit  therefrom,  echoed  along  the  piazzas ; and  nów  and  then 
angry  words  passed  between  these  belated  convivialists  and  the 
owners  of  the  vegetables,  respecting  the  right  of  possession  to  vari- 
ous  bunches  of  esculcnt  roots  wliicli  tlie  former  light-hearted  indivi- 
duáis wished  to  appropriate  unto  themselves,  and  render  applicable 
to  the  performance  of  various  diverting  pastimes.  But  these  difier- 
en ces  of  opinión  usually  commeneed  *\vith  challenges  to  ordeal  by 
battle,  and  terminated  in  the  nearest  gin-shop  ; wherein  the  pro- 
vokers  of  the  disagreemcnt  proved  that  tliey  were  real  gentlemen, 
not  at  all  proiul,  and  of  noble  and  forgiving  natures. 

As  the  waggon  stopped,  the  man  who  liad  walked  with  the  driver 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  brought  a small  covered  truck  to 
its  side,  and  receiving  the  tubs  which  they  liad  taken  in  upon  the 
road,  soon  disappeared.  The  vegetables  were  soon  shot  out  behind, 
in  a very  unceremonious  manner,  upon  the  ground ; it  was  evident 
they  formed  the  least  important  portion  of  the  load.  And  then  Bolt 
approached  his  fellow-traveller,  who  liad  descended,  and  was  lean- 
ing  against  onc  of  the  pillars,  and  inquired  whcre  he  thought  of 
going. 

“You  could  llave  a bed  in  the  waggon,”  he  added  ; “but  we 
must  be  on  the  move  again.  as  soon  as  the  horses  are  all  right.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  wliere  to  send  you.” 

“ Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
other,  in  a good-tempered  tone.  “ I know  London  well  enough.  I 
liave  a lióme  in  it  somewliere,  only  I don’t  exactly  know  how  I 
should  be  i-eeeived  if  1 were  to  go  there.  Besides,  this  is  rather  an 
unholy  hour  to  ring  up  your  governor  when  he  don’t  expect  you.” 

“ The  ’luminated  clock  says  a quarter  to  three,”  observed  Bolt. 
“ It  don’t  get  warmer,  neither,”  he  continued,  stamping  his  feet  upon 
the  ground.  “ Pliew  ! I ’m  almost  sorry  I ain’t  little  enough  to  get 
inside  the  gas-lamps ; it  do  look  comfortable  there,  don’t  it?” 

“ I wish  I could  ofler  you  something  for  the  lift  you  ’vegiven  me," 
said  Vinccnt;  “but  I ’m  about  as  hard  up  as  anybody  can  well  be ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  I don’t  know  very  well  at  present  how  I am  to 
look  for  mucli  more.  I can  only  give  you  my  tlianks.” 

“ Don’t  put  yourself  out  now  about  that,”  said  Bolt ; “ all  we 
asks  is,  keep  dark,  as  I said,  about  the  journey.  And  if  you 
get  rigularly  stumped,  andain’t  particular  what  you  turnsyour  hand 
to,  you  ’ll  hear  of  me  there:  only  you  needn’t  say  so.” 

He  put  a dirty  eard  of  somc  public  liouse  in  Wapping  into  his 
companion's  hand  as  hespoke  ; and  then  wishing  him  good-night,  lie 
took  one  of  the  horses,  which  the  waggoner  liad  unharnessed  during 
this  bricf  conversation,  whilst  his  fellow  took  the  other,  and  they  dis- 
appeared round  one  of  the  corners  of  the  market. 

Vinccnt  Scattergood — for  such  was  the  ñame  of  the  individual 
whom  we  have  presented  to  the  reader,  — remained  for  some  little 
time  after  his  late  companions  liad  dcparted  in  a state  of  blank  in- 
certitude  as  to  his  destination  for  the  night.  There  were  hotels,  it 
is  true,  in  every  direction  ; and  bright  lights  in  the  entrances,  albeit 
the  shutters  were  closed,  proved  that  all  the  inmates  liad  not  yet  re- 
tired.  But  his  purse  was  at  present  exceedingly  slender  ; and  they 
were  beyond  his  means.  Ñor  did  there  appear  to  be  an  available 
nook  in  the  market  unoccupied,  cxcept  the  more  cxposed  portions, 
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on  which  a tolerably  thick  layer  of  snow  had  now  settled,  turning 
the  heaps  of  vegetables,  as  seen  tlirough  tlie  diflerent  pórticos,  hito 
cosmoramic  representaíions  of  Mont  Blanc.  Had  tliere  been, 
Vincent  would  have  availed  himself  of  it;  for  he  was  not  ovcr-par- 
ticular. 

After  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  rumination,  chewing  the  cud  of  the 
plans  he  had  been  previously  forming,  he  took  his  bundle,  and 
having  strolled  vaguely  up  and  down  the  piazza  two  or  tliree  times, 
turned  intoa  house  of  public  entertninment,  thedoors  of  which  were 
invitingly  on  the  swing,  and  its  business  apparently  in  full  play.  It 
was  an  carly  breakfast  house,  frequented  by  the  market-people  ; or 
ratlier  u very  late  one,  for  its  chief  trade  commenced  at  midnight, 
and  continued  until  commerce  and  animation  were  once  more  in  full 
vigour. 

There  was  a long  apartment  divided  into  boxes,  cach  containing  a 
narrow  table,  which  nobody  could  sit  cióse  to,  butrequired  the  tele- 
scopio arms  of  a polypus  to  reach  what  was  on  it,  after  the  most  up- 
proved  style  of  tables  in  tca-gardens  and  coffee- houses  generally. 
And  on  these  bables,  which  were  void  of  cloth,  were  dogs'-eared  pe- 
riodicals,  transparent  from  the  frequent  contact  of  adi  pose  toast,  or 
ornamented  with  arabesque  rings  of  evaporated  coffee,  produced  by 
careless  guests,  who  turned  the  weekly  unstamped  journal  of  Modern 
Athens,  and  the  small-priced  repertory  of  the  information-spread- 
ing  committee  into  temporary  d’oyleys.  Neither  were  traces  of  the 
ernbryo  chick,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  gestation,  absent.  In  some  of 
these  boxes  customers  were  discussing  market  topics  ,*  in  others, 
cups  of  dark  and  unknown  beverages,  presumed  by  clever  analy tical 
chemists  to  be  infusions  of  parched  peas,  sweetened  with  treacle. 
And  in  others,  again,  a fcw  individuáis  were  indulging  in  a heavy 
slumber,  pillowing  their  héads  upon  the  pewter  salt-cellars,  or  black 
tin  waiters,  as  they  awaited  the  opening  of  the  market,  or  the  advcnt 
of  another  day  of  homeless  want  and  misery. 

A love  of  exclusiveness  pervades  all  grades  of  life,  liowever  wide- 
ly  separated  their  degress  in  the  scale  of  society.  The  aristocrat 
adopts  it  to  show  his  sense  of  the  true  security  of  his  position,  which 
enables  him  to  act  as  he  pleases;  the  would-be  patrician,  in  the 
dread  of  losing  the  finely-poised  station  that  he  has  attained,  which 
may  be  turned  by  the  slightest  breath.  And  the  radical,  who 
prates  aloud  in  forced  images,  — the  verbal  fulcrum,  as  he  beliteves, 
upon  which  the  World  shull  be  moved  by  the  lever  of  public  opinión, 
— and  rates  the  pride  of  those  alone  above  him,  whose  sphere  he 
cannot  reach,  shrinks  equally  from  the  touch  of  his  inferí ors,  and 
believcs  that  in  himself  alone  is  centred  the  general  level  of  society, 
to  which  the  liigHer  classes  must  succumb,  whilst  those  below  him 
ought  to  elevate  themselves  to  his  standard. 

And  this  spirit  was  ministered  to  in  the  market  coífee-house.  For 
at  the  end  of  the  long  room  there  was  another  of  smaller  dimensions, 
with  a fire  and  tables,  for  those  who  were  willing,  by  the  most  trifling 
extra  outlay,  to  command  the  additional  attention  which  their  in- 
ereased  respectability  called  for.  Into  this  división  of  the  esfciblish- 
ment  Vincent  entered ; more,  however,  from  the  boxes  in  the 
lower  room  being  occupied  than  any  exclusive  feeling  of  his  own  ; 
and,  taking  his  seat  by  the  fire,  ordered  some  coffee. 

There  were  only  three  other  persons  in  the  apartment.  At  the 
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extreme  end  a woman  was  relating  an  interesting  and  interminable 
story,  in  a hoarse  bronchial  voice,  to  her  malc  companion;  and  be- 
fore  tile  fire  was  a man  enveloped  in  a faded  cloak,  which  was  wrap- 
ped  closely  aboat  him,  bis  head  alone  appearing  above  the  French,  or 
dirty,  grey  collar,  which  looked  like  the  skin  of  an  unclean  white 
rabbit  that  hud  had  all  its  liair  curled.  He  took  little  notice  of  Vin- 
cent  as  he  entered,  but  continued  apparently  looking  very  hard  at 
nothing  upon  the  mantelpiece.  His  hair  and  whiskers,  which  might 
have  been  imitation  chinchilli  for  aught  anybody  could  have  told  to 
the  contrary,  betrayed  no  knowledge  of  comb  or  brush  ; and  his 
boots,  which  were  the  only  other  tokens  of  his  toilet  that*  appeared, 
were  of  the  curtailed  fashion,  as  appeared  frora  the  ridge  which  they 
threw  up  at  the  hcel  and  instep,  under  his  tightly-strapped  trowsers. 

But,  although  to  vulgar  eyes  he  gazcd  at  vacuity,  yet  was  the 
brain  of  this  really  great  man  all  the  time  in  full  activity.  For  his 
imagination  liad  filled  the  mantel-piece  with  living  mobs  and  clia- 
racters.  Bandits  clutched  in  desperate  struggles  to  its  marble  edge : 
British  searnen  b.ore  defenceless  females  along  the  patterns  of  the 
paper ; and  unexpected  heroes  appeared  from  crinks  and  crannies 
in  the  wall,  to  the  great  confusión  of  the  rest.  Every  volute  of 
smoke  as  it  vanished  up  the  chimney  was,  to  him,  peopled  with 
sylphs  and  demons  ; sliips  were  foundering  on  the  coals  : persecuted 
servant-maids  escaping  over  the  hobs,  and  scenes  of  varied  and  sur- 
passing  eíTect  forming  in  the  embers.  And  in  the  glowing  light  ab- 
str;use  French.  words,  unintelligible  as  the  writing  on  the  wall,  per- 
petually  appeared,  to  perplex;  his  gaze¿  and  lead  the  mind  into  fresh 
labyriilths  of  confusión.  His  brain  was  now  throbbing  to  invent 
some  new.sitiuition,  which  the  minor  theatres  would  produce  for  its 
intensity,  and  placard  on  the  hoards  and  walls  of  great  thorough- 
fares,  in,startling  cartoons,  on  the  succecdiiig  Sunday.  For  he  was 
a dramatic.anthor. 

Vincent  Scattergood  íinished  his  very  modest  repast,  and  drawing 
his  chair  round  from  the  table,. placed  it  before  the  fire,  as  he  clap- 
ped  his  hand.s  together  in  its  warmth.  The  sound  startled  the  dra- 
matist  from  his  visions  ; but  it  was  a noise  pleasing  to  his  ears,  and 
his  heart  opciied  to  the  gratuitóus  applausewith  which  his  last  men- 
tal eflfect  had  been  greeted. 

“ It  *s  a very  coid  night,  sir,”  he  observed,  as  he  got  np  a little 
corresponding  applause,  similar  to  that  subdued  expression  of  appro- 
bation  which  he  was  accustomed  to  institute  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
theatre — suburbs  of  the  pit  and  recesses  of.dark  boxes — on  the  first 
nights  of  his  production.  It  'sui  very  coid  night,  sir.” 

It  was  a grand  truth,  which  there  was  no  denyiqg,  and  Vincent 
acquiesced  in  its  justice. 

“ From  the  sea,  sir,  I presume?"  continued  the  author,  as  he  look- 
ed at  Vincent’s  semi-nautical  costume. 

“ I have  been  knocked  about  aboard  ship  for  a few  months,”  re- 
plied  Vincent-  I landed  yesterday,  or  rather  the  day  before,  for 
the  time  is  getting  on." 

“ Ah ! indeed,"  returned  the  other;  <ryou  have  seen  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  without  doubt." 

“ Indeed  I have  not,"  said  young  Scattergood.  fí  But  I believe 
I am  the  only  person  who  has  been  to  sea  that  never  did." 

if  Immense  effect ; that  vessel,  that  looked  us  il*  it  was  going  to 
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run  down  the  house.  You  could  not — excuse  rae,  though,  if  I give 
you  ray  card.  Possibly  ray  narae  is  not  unknown  to  yon." 

And,  so  saying,  he  drew  a solitary  card  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
it  to  Vincent,  whoread  the  address,  “ Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg,  Drama- 
tic  Author,  Cheshire  Cheesc,  Vinegar  Yard." 

“ I do  not  reside  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  myself,"  observed  Mr. 
Fogg;  “a  house  of  cali  íbr  play wrights,  sir.  The  drama  is  on  the 
declíne,  and  author  and  under-carpenter  now  raove  in  the  same 
groove — so  to  speak  — of  the  theatre.  My  object  in  taking  the 
íiberty  of  uddrcssing  you  vas,  as  a nautical  man,  to  ask  your  advice. 
You  llave  doubtless  seen  the  shark  of  the  Atlantic?" 

“ I liave  only  cruised  about  the  Germán  Ocean,"  said  Vincent ; 
“ they  once  tried  to  point  out  the  kraken  to  me,  off  Norway." 

“Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Fogg.  “ I wislied  to  ask  if  you  knew  of 
any  good  situation  that  you  thought  raight  suit." 

“ I wish  I did,  for  my  own  sake,"  replied  Vincent.  “I  should 
only  be  too  glad  to  take  it.  I do  not  know  yet  where  I am  to  hide 
ray  head  to-night:  it  is  a case  of  hard-up." 

Mr.  Fogg  perceived  that  his  meaning  was  not  precisely  under- 
stood.  He  gazed  atthc  fire  again  for  some  minutes,  with  his  brains 
enveloped  in  a wrapper  of  mighty  thought,  and  then  observed, 

“ I believe  we  can  mutually  accommodate  each  other,  sir;  I am 
at  present  engaged  on  a nautical  piece,  of  intense  interest;  butjiever 
liaving  been  to  sea,  I llave  some  little  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
my  language.  Taking  a reef  out  of  your  keel,  or  hoisting  your 
anchor  hard  a-port,  are  diflicult  things  to  raanage,  altliough  we  can 
shiver  timbéis  and  belay,  or  avast-heaving,  with  safety. 

*'  I suppose  you  want  me  to  dírect  you,  then,"  said  Vincent, 
smiling  at  his  new  friehd's  remarles. 

“ Precisely  so  ; and,  in  return,  I can  offer  yon  for  a ni  gil  t or  two 
such  accommodution  as  ray  lowly  roof  affords;  board  I must  leave 
to  yourself." 

“ Well,  it's  a bargain,"  said  Vincent.  “ To  be  frank  with  you,  I 
liave  come  back  sooner  than  I ought,  and  do  not  care  raucli  to  shew 
my  face  at  lióme, — at  least,  at  present.  I will  see  of  wliat  use  1 can 
be — at  all  events,  for  a couple  of  days." 

The  small  reckoning  on  either  part  was  paid ; and  Air.  Fogg,  who 
liad  been  awaiting  the  visit  of  some  rustic  lessec,  with  money  íbr  the 
performance  of  his  pieces,  according  to  appointment,  but  who  never 
carne,  Ieft  the  coffee-shop  with  his  new  companion. 

“ The  true  cosmopolite  is  less  suspicious  of  an  a cquaintan ce  form- 
ad in  this  manner,"  thought  Air.  Fogg,  “than  the  man  of  limited 
raind.  Besides,  I have  nothing  to  lose  but  my  ideas." 

And,  piioting  the  other  through  one  or  two  narirow  and  ill-condi- 
tioned  streets,  the  dram&tic  author  at  last  stopped  before  the  open 
portal  of  the  crazy  tenement,  at  the  very  summit  of  wliich  the  apart- 
nient  which  he  termed  his  lowly  one  was  situated. 

CHAPTEH  III. 

The  domestic  cconomy  of  the  Chicksands. 

AIorning  broke  in  freezing  briglitness  upon  the  expanse  of  Ken- 
nington  lload.  Oninibuses  densely  packed  with  the  city-bound  culo- 
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nists  of  Brixton  andClapham  swayed  their  unwieldy  bulks  along  the 
snowy  thoroughfare,  leaving  imitation  railroads  on  theground  behind 
them  ; and  their  conductors  returned  provoking  shakes  of  the  head 
to  the  hail  of  belated  pedestrians,  who  saw  not  that  they  were  fu  11, 
by  reasou  of  the  tangible  breath  that  crystallized  on  their  Win- 
dows. Boys  forsook  the  footpaths,  and  selected  perilous  gutters 
at  the  side  to  progress  on  ; or  stored  up  compressed  aminuni- 
tion  in  ambush  for  the  Tooting  carrier.  Gongealed  cabmen  threw 
sackcloth  over  their  shoulders,  and  careful  housekeepers  strewed 
ashes  before  their  doors  : whilst  apprentice  butchers,  with  glowing 
faces,  and  hands  as  red  as  the  juicy  meats  they  carried,  performed 
quiet  dances  upon  the  door-steps,  until  their  signal  was  answered ; 
and  then  stayed  not  for  converse  with  the  ruddy  handmaidens  who 
replied  to  their  suramons,  but  hurriedly  boltecl  off,  wliistling  half- 
frozen  melodies,  and  making  feudal  and  uninvited  incursions  upon 
the  adjacent  sliding-grounds  of  júnior  lads.  The  sun  himself  looked 
coid  as  he  threw  his  canopy  of  wintry  light  over  the  dome  of  Bedlam  : 
many-armed  direction-lamps  caught  up  his  rays,  together  with  the 
newly-rubbed  brasswork  of  surrounding  cabs ; but  the  beams  were 
fhing  back  with  a chaste,  subdued  light  froni  the  zinc  píate  that 
marked  theresidence  of  “ Chicksand,  Coal  and  Winjb  Mjebchant." 

liad  Mr.  Chicksand  lived  in  a country  town,  his  neighbours  would 
possibly  have  expended  much  of  their  time,  and  powers  of  conjec- 
ture,  in  endeavours  to  discover  whereabouts  the  extensive  commo- 
dities  that  formed  Mr.  Chicksand's  merchandise,  were  stored.  For 
the  house,  which  was  of  modérate  dimensions,  being  of  two  Win- 
dows in  breadth,  with  a balcony  on  the  first-floor,  which  looked 
somewhat  as  if  a large  drawing-room  fender  liad  íixed  itself  there 
when  the  house  liad  becn  turnedout  of  window  in  some  remóte  con- 
vulsión, possessed  but  limited  accommodations  for  pipes  and  clial- 
drons.  So  that  most  probably  the  coals  and  wine  were  in  the  barges 
and  docks  on  the  river,  and  Mr.  Chicksand’s  regular  departure  from 
his  prívate  residence  at  half-past  eight  each  inorning,  was  to  go  and 
look  after  them,  or  assist  in  the  disposal  of  many  tons  and  dozens. 
And,  besides,  liad  he  wished  to  have  kept  his  coals  even  in  his  upper 
apartments,  he  could  not  have  done  so,  for  they  were  usually  occu- 
pied  by  sepárate  families  of  those  social  victims,  called  lodgers,  upon 
whom,  without  exactly  being  cannibals,  the  Clucksands  lived.  And 
when  a new  tenant  arrived,  the  Chicksands  fattened  on  him,  and 
made  festivity  ; although  at  other  times  they,  figuratively,  picked 
up  the  rice,  grain  by  grain,  like  the  ghoul  of  the  Kastern  story. 

Mr.  Chicksand  had  departed  upon  his  commercial  enterprizes  ; 
and  his  helpmate,  liaving  picked  out  four  eligible  pieces  of  coal  from 
the  scuttle,  and  placed  them  carefnlly  on  the  fire,  in  sucli  a position 
that  they  should  not  consume  their  substance  in  too  great  luxury, 
descended  to  the  kitchen.  And  liere  her  first  care  was  to  remove 
some  cinders  from  the  range,  and  screw  the  iron  cheeks  nearer  to- 
gether, until  they  somewhat  resembled  her  own,  and  brought  the 
fire  to  a column  of  embers,  instead  of  a body  ; all  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  considering  her  husband  was  himself  a coal-mer- 
chant,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had  mountains  of  Iletton’s  and 
countless  tons  of  Lambton'3  at  his  own  disposal.  Tliis  done,  Mrs. 
Chicksand  called  to  the  maid,  who  was  polishing  her  face  and  a fen- 
der with  black  lead  in  an  adjoining  cavern. 
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“ Lisbeth  !*'  cried  tlie  mistress,  ct  Lisbeth  ! what  are  you  at?” 

“ Cleaning  Mr.  Bodle’s  fender,  ’m,”  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Bodle  was  a professor  of  music,  the  whispered  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Pitehpipe,  and  lived  in  the  back  parlour. 

« Then  let  Mr.  Bodle  deán  his  fender  himself,  and  come  in  here. 
We  can’t  look  after  any  Bodles  now.  What  *s  he  want  his  fender 
cleaned  to-day  for,  I should  like  to  know  ? 

« líe 's  going  to  lend  his  room  to  Mr.  Snarry  to  night,  'm,  for  the 
ladies  to  put  tlieir  cloaks  in.” 

« Umph  !”  said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  in  a tone  of  mollified  dissatisfac- 
tion,  “ it  *s  a pity  somebody  don’t  lend  IVIr.  Bodle  a little  inoney  in 
return,  and  perhaps  he  would  settle  for  the  last  fortnight.  I sup- 
pose  Mr.  Snarry  has  asked  him,  then,  to  meet  his  friends.” 

“ I think  he  lias,”  replied  Lisbeth  ; “ leastwise  he  revived  his  coat 
last  night  with  some  anticardamums  and  a toothbrush.  I see  him 
doing  it  through  the  ventilator.” 

And  the  domestic  assistant  tittered  at  the  reminiscence ; whilst 
Mrs.  Chicksand  walked  about  the  kitehcn  upon  a tour  of  inspection, 
pecping  into  all  the  vegetable  dishes,  and  lifting  up  all  the  in  verted 
basins  on  the  dresser,  which  appeared  to  llave  been  set  as  traps  for 
catching  brass-thimbles,  cap-edgings,  and  tangled  skeins  of  thread. 

“ IIow  's  the  bread  this  morning,  Lisbeth  ?”  asked  the  mistress. 

“ Not  much,  mum,”  answered  the  maid.  “Mr.  Snarry  liad  in  a 
twopenny  brick  last  night,  and  Mr.  Bodle  borrowed  it  when  he  carne 
lióme  late,  because  the  shops  was  shut.” 

“Mr.  Bodle ’s  a vampire,”  affirmed  Mrs.  Chicksand  forcibly. 

€t  Lor  ! is  he  now,  raum  ?”  inquired  Lisbeth.  “ I shouldn't  won- 
der.  He  never  paid  back  half  the  cottage  that  Mr.  Snarry  lent  him, 
a Friday,  when  his  household  was  all  gone.” 

“We  should  all  starve  for  what  we  get  from  him,  a screwy, 
pinchy — There  ’s  the  postman,”  added  Mrs.  Chicksand,  at  a tangent. 

And,  as  Lisbeth  went  up  stairs  to  answer  the  door,  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand finished  her  review  by  noticing  the  contente  of  the  safe,  which 
was  something  betwcen  a large  lantern  and  a birdeage,  and  hnng  in 
the  back-kitchen,  above  higli-beetle  mark. 

i\ír.  Snarry,  who  resided  on  the  second  floor,  was  a clerk  in  the 
Drawing  Office  at  the  Bank,  and  lived  in  Kennington  Road  for  eco- 
nomy  and  exercise, — the  latter  being  no  small  point  with  him,  as  in 
his  proportions  he  inclined  to  the  chubby.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  first-floor  being  vacant,  he  liad  determined  to  celébrate  his  natal 
day  by  giving  a party  to  certain  other  clerks,  and  Air.  Bodle  was 
invited  to  join  them,  for  the  triple  reason  that  he  sometimos  gave 
Air.  Snarry  concert-tickets,  that  he  sang  a good  song  whenever  he 
was  asked,  and  that  the  use  of  Mr.  Snarry 's  back-parlour  would  be 
an  imposing  addition  to  the  rooms  already  thrown  open,  whilst  no- 
body  would  ever  imagine  that  the  imitation  rosewood  chiffonier  was 
a turn-up  bedstead.  To  commence  the  preparations  for  the  festivity 
did  AIrs.  Chicksand  descend  to  the  kitchen,  and  with  a willing 
heart ; for  a turkey  had  arrived  from  the  eountry,  where  the  house 
of  Snarry  located ; and  the  gentleman  himself — a real  gentleman 
Air.  Snarry  was — never  lockcd  up  his  things.  In  the  will,  this  was 
a fine  trait. ; in  the  deed,  it  would  have  come  to  just  the  same  whe- 
ther  he  did  or  did  not ; for,  knowing  the  annoyance  of  forcing  doors 
when  keys  were  lost,  AIrs.  Chicksand  had  provided  two  for  every 
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lock  in  the  house,  as  well  as  causee!  lióles  to  be  chiseled  in  all  tlie 
cupboards,  and  what-nots,  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  mice,  upon 
emergencies,  witli  some  little  show  of  plausibility. 

“ Two  notes  for  Mr.  Bodle,  wrote  all  over  with  c gonc  away/  and 
'try  No.  2/  and  one  for  you,  mum,”  said  Lisbeth,  entering. 

“ That  man  must  llave  changed  his  lodgings  very  often,"  mused 
Mrs.  Chicksand.  cc  I can't  understand  it.” 

“ Mr.  Snarry  saya  he  ’s  in  love,  and  follers  the  young  lady  about 
like  anything ; and  that  tliat's  lier  next  door  as  sings  through  the 
wall,”  observed  Lisbeth. 

“Never  inind  what  Mr.  Snarry  says ; wash  up  tbe  breakfast 
things,”  interrupted  lier  mistress,  breakingopen  ber  letter,  and  con- 
tinuing,  as  she  first  read  the  si  gn  ature,  of  course, 

“ Well,  if  it  isn’t  from  the  Scattergoods  at  Bolong,  that  lived  by 
us  when  Mr.  Chicksand  was  unfortunate  as  a grocer  in  Bssex  ! I 
wonder  what  they  can  possibly  want  with  me  ! ” 

The  wonder  was  soon  dispelled  by  simply  reading  the  epistle,  in 
which  Mrs.  Seattergood  wished  to  know  if  Mrs.  Chicksand  could 
accommodate  her  husband,  son,  and  daughter,  on  tlieir  arrival  from 
Boulogue,  until  tliey  liad  time  to  look  about  thern. 

“ Dear  me !”  observed  the  lady  as  she  twisted  the  letter  various 
ways.  “ They  *ve  put  where  they  live  at  Bolong,  but  no  date,  and 
they  say  they  shall  leave  c to-morrow.'  I wonder  when  that  is.” 

“ Thursday,  mum,”  said  the  servant. 

c<  Ish  ! nonsense  ! you  don't  know  what  I mean,”  replied  Mrs. 
Chicksand.  “ What  can  we  do  ? They  were  nice  people,  the  Scatter- 
goods were,  but  lived  over  tlieir  means.  Where  can  we  put  them  ?” 
However,  Mrs.  Chicksand  soon  contrived  the  accommodátion. 
The  back-kitchen  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  an  extern pore  sleeping  apart- 
ment  for  lier  husband  and  herself ; and  Lisbeth  was  to  repose  in 
some  of  those  mysterious  penctralia  wherein  lodging-house  servants 
usually  sleep ; portions  of  the  dwelling  whose  precise  situation  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  in  all  probability  never  will 
be ; the  popular  opinión  being  divided  between  the  binns  of  the 
empty  ccllars,  or  the  unoccupied  shelves  of  the  pantry. 

“ If  they  come  to-day,  Mr.  Snarry  must  put  off  his  party/'  ob- 
served the  servant,  as  she  hung  the  cups  on  tenter-hooks.  “ Won't 
he  be  wild  too,  that's  all,  after  giving  three-and-sixpence,  as  ever 
was,  for  two  pound  of  spermycitties  for  the  room.  i\íy  !" 

"Well,  we  must  take  the  chances,  Lisbeth,”  said  Mrs.  Chicksands; 
“ if  they  must  come,  they  must.” 

And  tlien  the  mistress  of  the  house  proceeded  to  give  directions, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 


CH AFTER  IV. 

Mr.  Snarry*6  maiden  entertaininent. 

When  a bachelor  gives  a party  to  his  male-friends,  he  has  only  to 
provide  interminable  boxes  of  cigars,  consecutivo  kettles  of  hot- 
water,  and  ordinary  bottles  of  distilled  drinks,  to  amuse  his  guests 
in  a first-rate  manner ; and  with  a card-table  borrowed  from  the 
man  in  chambers  underneath,  a barrel  of  oysters,  and  one  spoon  be- 
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tween  three,  the  reunión  Í55  safe  to  go  oíT  admirably.  But  when  lie 
expects  lady  visitors  it  is  an  unclertaking  of  much  greater  import- 
ance ; tlicir  more  delicate  organization  requiring  equally  refined  ap- 
pointraents,  from  a looking-glass  and  pincushionin  the  back-parlour 
unrobing  room,  upon  their  arrival,  to  the  female  attendant,  who 
must  not  go  to  bed  until  all  the  bonnets  Iiave  been  properly  distri- 
buted,  upon  their  departure.  And  to  young  ladies  tliere  is  a wild 
recklessness  in  coming  to  a single  man’s  house,  tliat  often  leads  theui 
to  look  for  some  extra-ordinary  arausement ; and  this  excitement  re- 
acting  upon  itself,  requires  all  the  energies  of  the  host  to  prevent  the 
extreme  of  expectation  running  into  the  depth  of  disappointment. 

Mr.  Snarry  was  aware  of  this.  He  liad  rashly  begged  his  Bene- 
dict  fellow-clerks  to  bring  their  wives,  and  eke  their  sisters,  that 
the  Bank  might  resound  with  his  praises,  as  one  ofits  most  dashing 
constituents  ; and  telling  them  that  they  must  take  everything  in 
the  rough,  he  directly  commenced  toiling  to  render  the  entertain- 
ment  recherché  beyond  imagination.  For  this  did  he  buy  for  eight- 
pence  two  bronzed  easts  from  a child  of  sunny  Genoa,  of  ladies  hold- 
ing  sockets  in  one  hand,  and  resting  wheels  without  spokes  upon 
their  legs  with  the  other ; and  in  these  sockets  were  impíanted  wax- 
ends,  albeit  they  cracked  in  the  operation.  For  this  did  he  trim  the 
lamp,  whose  ñame  of  "solar  ” suggested  to  elassic  minds  the  " luous 
a non  lucendo  ” beyond  anything  else,  and  only  resembled  the  sun  in 
its  eclipse  and  total  disappcarance,  as  night  advanced ; for  this  did 
he  dispossess  the  staircase  bracket  of  the  unknown  bust,  and  place 
the  light  thereon.  For  this  did  he  paralyze,  with  an  unwonted 
order,  the  pastrycook  at  the  córner  of  the  Street,  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  patties  and  blanc-mange  as  ílighty  conceptions  of  román  tic 
confectioners ; and  on  this  account  alone  did  he  hire  a six -octave 
square  piano,  at  half- a-guinea,  that  Mr.  Bodle  might  thereat  shake 
his  locks,  and  conjure  with  the  keys,  producing  the  gay  quadrille 
from  its  freshly-attuned  interior. 

The  go  veril  ors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  althougli  in  ordinary  cases 
men  of  keen  perception  and  cool  judgment,  were  that  day  convinced 
that  Mr.  Snarry  had  the  influenza:  for  he  left  early,  under  plea  of 
being  indisposed,  (which  in  reality  he  was — to  stay  any  longer,)and 
devoted  the  afternoon  to  rehearsing  his  properties  and  efteets  at 
home.  Ilis  friend,  Mr.  Bam,  who  perplexcd  palpabilities  whenever 
he  got  them,  at  Clement's  Inn,  where  the  nutritive  potato  sent  up 
its  steam  of  incensé  to  the  mighty  pillars  ; the  gran d entrance  that 
conducted  to  the  modest  chambers,  like  the  imposing  outside  of  a 
juggling  show,  attracting  crowds  to  be  deceived  within  ; Mr.  Bam 
— whose  bilí  in  youth’s young  morning  he  had  once  put  his  ñame  to 
— had  lent  him  Iiis  boy  to  wait ; and  relieve  Lisbeth  of  her  manifold 
duties.  So  that  altogether  Mr.  Snarry  calculated  upon  an  etfect;  as 
well  as  making  immature  clerks  believe  that  he  inhabited  many 
rooms,  and  kept  a plurality  of  attendants. 

Mr.  Chicksand  returned  at  five,  and  at  the  request  of  bis  partner 
bought  a pair  of  white  Berlín  gloves;  not  to  join  the  company,  but 
to  look  like  a butler,  that  he  might  receive  one  or  two  shillings  when 
the  guests  departed,  which  Mrs.  Chicksand  affirmed  there  was  no 
occasion  to  throw  away  upon  the  dab-boy.  And  at  a quarter-past 
seven  the  Clapham  ómnibus  put  down  the  first  guest,  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  trod  on  a slide,  and  tumbled  down  as  he  got  off  the  step,  there- 
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by  breaking  bis  brace,  which  Mr.  Bodle  kindly  mended  with  a 
piece  of  harp-string ; and  they  were  thus  engaged  when  tibe  “ se- 
cotul  party  ” arrived,  which  included  two  or  three  of  the  fair  sex, 
followed  by  a very  ancient  clerk  indeed — a sénior  one,  at  a hundred 
a-year,  in  pumps,  spectacles,  and  glovcs,  so  long  that  they  doubled 
over  the  ends’of  his  fingers.  And  then  all  the  ladies  sat  in  a row  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  all  the  gentlemen  stood  about  on  the 
othcr,  not  speaking  much,  and  only  in  a whisper ; to  divert  which 
solemnity,  and  give  an  appearance  of  bustle  and  vivacity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  until  it  was  time  to  llave  up  the  tea,  Mr.  Snarry  poked  the 
fire,  ran  in  and  out  of  the  room  lipón  imaginary  missions,  and  opened 
and  shut  drawers  and  cheffoniers,  nervously  looking  after  things 
which  he  knew  were  not  there,  for  very  distraction. 

When  the  tea  arrived,  Mrs.  Hankin,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany,  was  requested  to  superintend  its  distribution,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  pleasant  sallies  and  utterance  of  sly  things  ; Mr.  Baiu  sitting 
upon  Mrs.  Hankin's  left,  and  putting  the  sugar  into  the  cups  with 
infinite  drollery.  Mr.  Pratt,  too,  carne  out  of  the  comer  where  he 
liad  remained  ever  since  he  carne  into  the  room,  and  practically 
proved  what  had  been  often  told  him  at  the  Bank,  upon  the  mere 
perception  of  his  companions,  that  he  was  an  advuntageous  acquisi- 
tion  to  liand  the  muffins  about  at  a limited  tea-party. 

“ That  ’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Snarry,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  infusing 
a little  lively  dreariness  into  the  party ; “ that  ’s  right,  ladies ; this  is 
Liberty  Iíall,  you  know.  Don't  mind  Pratt ; he  ’s  quite  harmless.” 

Mr.  Pratt  blushed,  and  the  ladies  tittercd  slightly,  whilst  the 
ancient  clerk  looked  pleasant  over  his  spectacles,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  what  everybody  said,  often  leading  the  company  to  think 
he  was  about  making  a bright  reraark,  and  then  disappointing  them  by 
saying  nothing.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  pauses  the  iron  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  was  hcard  to  slarn,  and  then  a human  imita- 
tion  of  a mail-cart  horn  was  sounded  from  below,  followed  by  one 
enormous  solitary  bang  of  the  knocker. 

“ There  ’s  Jollit,  for  a guinea  !"  cried  Mr.  Snarry.  "Come,  now 
we  shall  do.  I hope  he  will  be  rich  to-night.” 

The  wisli,  wliatever  it  meant,  was  certainly  a kind  one,  and  uttcr- 
ed  in  all  sincerity.  For  Mr.  Joseph  Jollit  was  the  wag  of  the  Draw- 
ing  Office,  the  “ funny  man  ” of  every  party  he  was  askcd  to,  and 
unequalled  either  in  his  graphic  lyrical  descriptions,  or  sawing  oíT 
the  leg  of  the  rosewood-chair. 

Mr.  Jollit  first  caused  himself  to  be  announced  by  Mr.  Bam's 
footboy  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  then  in  a most  divert- 
ing  manner,  walked  on  upstairs  to  the  second-floor  ; from  whence, 
being  recalled,  he  opened  the  door  a little  way,  and  putting  his 
cloak  and  hat  on  the  top  of  his  umbrella,  after  the  manner  oí*  the 
practica!  joke  in  the  story-books,  touching  the  African  who  deceived 
the  lion  into  going  over  a precipice,  he  hoisted  it  up  behind  ; con- 
cluding  that  funny  trick  by  pitching  it  clean  over  the  door  amongst 
the  guests,  which  drew  a slight  cry  of  terror  from  some  of  the  ladies, 
who  imagined  that  this  was  Mr.  Jollit's  usual  mcthod  of  entering  a 
drawiug-room,  he  being  a species  of  clown  of  prívate  life.  When 
the  excitement  of  his  real  entrance  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  got 
behind  Mr.  Bodle,  and  having  pinched  him  in  the  calf,  yelped  like  a 
dog,  at  which  Mr.  Bodle  got  exceedingly  indignant ; until  Mr.  Joe 
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Jollit  gave  him  a dig  in  the  ribs  witli  liis  thumb,  put  bis  tongue  iu 
his  cheek,  and  told  liim  it  was  all  right. 

A round  game  was  now  proposed  ; and  as  soon  as  Lisbeth  liad  re- 
moved the  tea-things,  and  with  the  subterraneous  assistance  ofMrs. 
Chicksand,  washed  the  spoons  against  supper,  Mr.  Snarry  got  out 
the  cards  and  counters,  the  latter  of  which  were  a gross  of  button- 
moulds  on  a string,  and  caused  a little  joyousness.  And  this  was 
increased  t'or  the  time  into  something  really  like  a laugh,  when  Mr. 
Joe  Jollit  turned  one  or  two  of  lliem  into  teetotums,  by  cutting 
splinters  of  wood  from  underneath  the  tabie  with  his  penknife,  which 
he  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  middle,  and  set  them  twirling. 
They  rnadc  a very  large  party  for  vingt-un,  the  funny  gentleman, 
sitting  between  Mrs.  Ilankin  and  her  sister,  and  sayingff  thathe  was 
a rose  between  two  thorns, — he  meant  a thorn  between  two  roses." 
And  then  he  dealt  in  eccentric  fashions,  and  made  jokes  about  the 
first  knave,  and  hid  aces  under  the  candlestick  ; and  put  other  peo- 
ple’s  fish  in  his  pocket,  with  other  jocularities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.  As  the  card-table  drew  oíf  a great  many  people,  Mr.  Snarry 
was  greatly  coniforted  at  all  this  display  of  talent,  and  felt  less  ner- 
vous  about  entertaining  them.  But  he  found,  after  all,  that  giving 
a party  was  not  the  glorious  treat  which  he  liad  anticipated  it  to  be. 

When  the  game  left  oíf,  at  which,  by  some  means  or  another, 
everybody  liad  lost  a shilling,  the  time  carne  for  Mr.  Bodle  to  amuse 
the  company  by  playing  and  singing  whilst  supper  was  laid.  And 
this  was  all  very  well ; for  the  musical  professor  was  becoming  in- 
dignant  that  he  liad  not  been  asked  before.  After  a convulsive 
symphony,  he  commenced  a hallad  of  his  own  composing,  singing  it 
very  loud,  that  theyoung  lady  who  lodged  next  door,  whose  migra- 
tions  he  followed  with  hopeless  aftection,  might  hear  it ; whilst  the 
lady  portion  of  the  company  listened  with  great  admiration,  and  Mr. 
Joe  Jollit  imitated  a violincello  performer,  by  sitting  the  wrong 
way  upon  his  chair,  and  playing  upon  the  back  with  the  tongs,  at 
which  Mrs.  Hankin’s  sister  hid  her  face  in  her  haiulkerchief  with 
laughter,  he  was  sucli  a droll  creature — she  never  did  ! 

Two  or  thrce  ladies,  with  their  hair  dressed  in  the  most  prevalcnt 
style  of  suburban  scarecrows,  who  had  remained  singularly  unoc- 
cupied  all  the  evening,  were  now  led  forward  to  supper  by  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  ancient  elerk.  Mr.  Bodle  played  the  “ lioast  Bcef  of 
Oíd  England,"  which  was  thought  very  appropriate ; and  Mr.  Joe 
Jollit  drew  down  great  mirth  by  giving  estimates  of  the  prices  of 
everything  on  the  table,  asking  Mr.  Snarry  what  time  to-morrow  he 
intended  to  diñe  oír  the  fragments,  and  drinking  by  mistake  out  of 
Mrs.  Hankin's  sister ’s  glass,  Then  he  ealled  Bam's  footboy  Lo- 
renzo Augustus,  and  christened  Lisbeth  “ Clotilda,"  and  told  Mr. 
Snarry  not  to  be  fussy ; for  if  there  were  not  enough  clean  plates, 
they  con  Id  turn  what  they  had  upside  down.  What  a real  blessing 
was  Jollit  to  persons  about  to  give  a party. 

After  supper  Mr.  Snarry  informed  the  guests  that  he  had  pre- 
vailed  upon  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  to  dance  his  hornpipe  blindfolded  amongst 
six  oyster  patties,  the  fire-shovel,  and  hearth-brush,  disposed  in  a 
cunning  manner  upon  the  floor.  There  only  remained  from  the 
supper  four  patties  and  two  cheese-cakes,  which  the  talented  gen- 
t lemán  was  arranging  to  his  satisfaction,  when  a great  knock  at 
the  door  di  verted  his  attention. 
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ícThat's  my  brother  Tom/’  said  Mr.  Jollit.  “ He  said  he  would 
come  late,  because  he  has  been  to  another  party.” 
f<  He  will  take  soine  supper,"  said  Mr.  Snarry. 

<c  No,  no, — never  mind,”  replied  Jollit ; “he  can  have  that  pastry 
wlien  I have  finished  with  it.  Now  see  me  receive  him.” 

Lisbeth  was  re-collecting  clean  tumblers  in  the  kitchen,  so  INTr. 
Bam's  footboy  answered  the  knock.  Mr.  Jollit  fírst  walked  round 
the  room  with  pantomimic  mystery,  and,  having  taken  up  one  of  the 
squabs  from  the  sota,  which  he  poised  on  the  half-opened  door,  next 
armed  himself  with  the  other,  and  stood  opposite  to  it. 

There  was  a moment  of  breathless  interest,  asfootsteps  were  heard 
on  the  stairs.  They  approached,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Bam’s  boy.  The  first  cushion  directly  fell  down  upon  his  head,  and, 
before  an  instant  could  elapse,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  hurlen  the  second  with 
Ilerculean  power  at  the  visitor  who  followed  him.  The  gentleman 
reeled  back,  and  appeared  to  stumble.  There  was  the  scream  of  a 
feraale  in  distress,  followed  by  a smash  of  glass  so  tremendous,  that 
it  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a shower  of  tumblers  falling 
througli  the  roof  of  the  Coliseum  conser vatory ; and  then  Mr. 
Snarry,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  it  could  accommodate,  rushed 
wildly  out  upon  the  landing-place. 

Half  way  down  the  ílight  was  a stout  gentleman  in  a travelling- 
cap  and  cloak,  grasping  the  balusters  with  one  hand,  and  clutching 
a carpet-bag  with  the  other,  as  he  gazed  in  speechless  astonishment 
at  the  throng  above.  At  the  hottom  reposen  the  fatal  cushion  and 
Lisbeth,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  tray  of  glasses  she  was  ;arrying  up 
for  the  mixed  beverages.  And  cióse  to  her  were  two  females,  also 
in  travelling  costu mes,  the  younger  one  a palé,  but  very  handsoine, 
girl  of  eighteen,  cliiiging  to  the  other  in  extreme  terror;  whilst  a 
violent  draft  ascended  from  the  open  street-door,  through  which  a 
youth  was  assisting  a hackney-coach  driver  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
packages  and  bundles  from  the  vehicle. 

Mrs.  Chicksand  and  her  husband  flew  up  from  the  kitchcn,  where 
they  liad  been  discussing  every  dish  of  Mr.  Snarry ’s  supper  as  it 
carne  down,  upon  the  first  alarm ; and  in  an  instant  the  truth  broke 
upon  them.  After  a terribly  rough  voyage  of  thirteen  hours,  the 
family  of  the  Scattergoods  liad  in  reality  arrived  from  Boulogne, 
and  driven  immediately  to  Mr.  Chicksaud's  for  something  like  a 
quiet  night’s  rest,  to  compénsate  them  for  their  harassing  journey. 
Mr.  Bam’s  footboy,  forewarned  of  nothing  to  the  contrary,  imagined 
that  they  were  a portion  of  the  company,  and  directly  ushered  them 
up  stairs;  and  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  funny  conceits  had  led  to  this  re- 
markable  reeeption. 

There  was,  of  course,  a violent  uproar,  in  which  all  the  gentlemen 
joined,  except  the  ancient  clerk  and  Air.  Pratt,  who  retired  in  great 
fright  to  the  end  of  the  room.  Some  were  very  angry,  others  could 
not  lielp  looking  upon  it  as  a practical  joke.  But  the  young  girl, 
who  still  kept  cióse  to  her  mother,  after  exclaiming,  wUow  different 
this  is  to  our  own  lióme  Y*  burst  into  tears. 
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KDITED  BY  BAUL  PINDAR,  GENT. 

I.  Thkift. — Squire  Puddle  was  the  stingiest  oíd  ’oosbird  1 ever 
did  zee.  If’  a wanted  a spreader  var's  harness,  a*d  tell  ’s  men  they 
must  get  un  varn,  but  um  mus’n’t  cnt  uní  out  o’  any  o’  his  liedges. 
Zo  they  once  went  to  a naybur's,  and  got  un  into  trouble  var  *t,  and 
the  j us  ti  ce  dreatened  to  zend  un  to  jail,  that  a did  I They  do  zay  a 
kept  a pawn-shop  in  Lunnun,  where  a mude  ael's  money.  When  a 
was  a bwoy  a zed  a*s  mother  used  to  tell  un  to  get  up  yarly  in  t,h*  marn- 
in*,  'eos  'twas  th'  yarly  bird  as  allus  cot  th*  worra.  Azeemed  to  thenk 
zo  when  a was  living  in  these  parts,  var  a used  to  bargain  wi’  owld 
Smith,  th*  *oont*-catcher,  to  catch  ael  th*  ’oonts  at  tuppence  a yead. 
When  th*  traps  was  zet  a used  to  get  up  avore  zunrise,  gwo  to  th* 
trap,  take  out  th'  'oont,  and  stale  the  trap  ! This  zaved  un  th*  tup- 
pence a promi  sed  to  pay  owld  Smith,  and  got  un  a trap  into  th*  bar- 
gain. Zo  when  a died  um  vound  two  or  dree  scare  o*  *oont-traps 
put  by  in  a cupboard ! 

II.  Bl.ind  and  Dumb. — Tom  Ockle  met  th*  exziseman  one  night 
as  a was  gwoin’  from  Zizeter  wi*  a basket  o*  zinuggled  baccur.  The 
exziseniau  wanted  to  zee  what  Tom  had  got  in  the  basket.  “ Theve's 
nothin*  but  pegs  innerds  there,**  zays  Tom.  — “ That  may  be/*  zays 
t*other  : “ but  I must  zee  anyhow." — “Well — well/' zays  Tom,  “if 
I puts  a haaf-crown  in  thee  mouth,  I daré  zay  thee  *lt  not  be  able  to 
speak.’* — “ No,  to  be  zhure  not,**  zays  the  exziseman,  lettin*  gwo  th* 
basket,  “and  if  th*  put'st  one  auver  each  eye,  I zhant  zee  no  mwore 
ñor  a *oont.** 

III.  A cute  dog. — When  I was  a young  man  I had  a dog,  a pre- 
cious  ’cute  un  a was,  too  ! A’d  catch  a haré  like  a grayhound.  I *ve 
cot  a scare  o*  rabbuts  wi*  hin  in  one  night.  By  and  by  zomebódy 
zays  to  the  kippur,  thuck  William  ’s  got  a dog  as  plays  th*  de  vil  wi* 
ael  th*  gamc.  Zo  th*  kippur  comes  up  to  m*  one  day,  and  zays,  zays 
he,  “ Measter  Little,  thuck  dog  o*yourn  *s  a bad  un  ; a gwos  a hunt- 
in’,  I*m  towld.** — “ Lard  blcss  *e  !**  zays  I ; “ a wou*dn*t  harm  a mouse, 
that  a wou'dn't.''— Dwon't  b*lieve  it  !**  zays  he.  “ Come  along  wi* 

I by  thuck  copse  yonder.'*  — Zo,  as  us  walked  alang,  up  jumps  a 
liare,  and  away  a scampers.  “ llollo  ! hollo  !"  zays  I to  the  dog,  but 
a slunk  behind  m*  dzrectljr,  wi*s  tail  between  *s  legs. — (<  Ha  !**  zays 
the  kippur,  “ I b*lieves  *e  now,  Little.  Tliem  as  zays  your  dog 
hunts  be  liars,  that*s  zartin.  1*11  be  cussed  if  I dwon't  thenk  a *s 
vrigh tened  o*  th*  game,  that  I do  !"  and  zo  a walked  away,  and 
wished  m*  good  marninV* — “Zo,  lio!**  thought  I ; “ you  be  'nation  . 
*cute,  you  be,  Maester  Kippur.  If  instead  o*  ‘ hol/o  !’  I *d  a cried 

‘ coom  kcdd&r  /*  a'd  a run  a’ter  thuck  haré  like  mad  !*' 

IV.  A FOHGiviNG  disfosítion.  — When  ould  Jack  Smith,  th' 
Zont  catcher,  was  a young  man,  a got  zo  precious  drunk  once  at 
o'windon  that  a couldn  t zee  *s  way  whoam.  A started  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  a'ter  walkin*  dree  or  vower  hours  a vound’self  comin* 

* t.  e.  Wnnt  or  wont,  a mole. 
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into  th’  town  agen.  Zo  off  a zets  to  try  't  once  mwore.  íiy  ancl  by 
'a  tumbles  bang  into  a ditcli,  where  a vell  vast  asleep.  A hadn’t 
been  there  lang  avore  th'  hos-leeches  vound  un  out,  and  vasten'd  ael 
auver's  vace,  and  zucked  un  purty  nigh  to  death.  Verylucky  varn, 
zomebody  coomed  by  yarly  in  th'  ínarnin',  und  vound  un  layin'  wi’ 
ael  th'  varmunt  sticking  to  un  like  alitter  o*  ha’f-starved  pegs.  Tliey 
got  un  out,  hows'ever,  and  tuk’n  tothe  doctor's,  and  a vine  jab  they 
liad  wi'  him,  to  be  zhure!  Jack  purtended  a didn't  care  var't,  and 
zaid  a’d  vargive  th*  'oosbirds  what  thev  71  done  to  'n,  if  zo  be  they'd 
zar  his  neamzake,  the  auverzeer  at  Zwindon,  in  th'  zame  vashion 
the  next  time  a coomed  thuck  way. 

V.  A vakikty. — There  's  a girt  deayl  o*  truth  in  oíd  zayins,  tlmt  ’s 
mi)  opinión,  'specially  that  'un  as  zays, — 

Ci  Lang  and  lazy  ; 

Black  and  proiid; 

Vair  and  voolish  ! 

Little  and  loud  ” 

Jan  Roberts’  family  was  just  like  this.  Their  biggest  bwoy  was  the 
laziest  looby  as  T ever  did  zee,  and  a was  as  lang  and  as  lañe  as  a 
rake-stael.  Jim,  the  t*  other  bwoy,  was  as  black  as  a gipsy,  and  a 
martal  proud  young  wosbird  a was.  He  wouldn't  hold  plough,  not 
he  ! a wanted  to  be  one  o*  th*  jav’lin  men  at  the  'zizes  ; so  when  a 
found  a cou'dn't  be  one,  a went  and  listed  vor  a zowlger.  Tom  was 
a regular  gawney,  wi’  a white  yead,  and  went  about  wi*  a handful 
o'  zalt  to  catch  the  veldefares  (fieldfares),  and  little  Nance  was  as 
naisy  and  as  caddlin'  as  a wren,  that  a was. 

VI.  A stimulant. — Young  Tom  Slatter  liad  a puppy  as  a used  to 
be  very  fond  of.  One  day  he  and  ’s  brother  Jack  was  a-teazin'  011 
hin  at  a vine  rate.  By  and  by  the  leetle  varment  got  savage,  and 
cot  howld  o'  Tom  by  the  cáaf  o"s  leg,  and  lield  on  tiglit.  “Oh, 
Jack  ! Jack  ! ” hollurs  Tom,  “ take  un  off!  take  un  oft’!  a 's  bitin' 
my  leg  !” — “ Oh,  no  !"  zays  Jack,  laughing  to  zee  the  leetle  ’oosbird 
zo  vicious,  “ leí  un  zuck  a bit , Tom  ; 7 tvill  makc  un  aigcr  /"  * 

VII.  A Strangek I — íf  How  far  d’e  cal’t  to  Zirencester,  my 
frien^  ?"  zays  a Cockney  genelman  one  day  to  owkl  Pople,  as  a wor 
breakin’  stwones  on  th’  road.  Dwont  kneow  zich  apleñse,"  zays 
he,  scrattin’s  yead,  “ never  yeard  on't  avore  !" — “ What !”  zays  the 
genelman,  “ never  heard  o'  Zirencester?"  — tcNoa,"  zays  he,  “ I 
aint."  — lt  Why,  it  ’s  the  next  town."  — “ Haw  ! haw  !"  zays  Pople  ; 
“ you  means  Zizclcr  ; why  didn't  'e  zay  zo  ? it  ’s  about  vow’er  mile 
ofF." — lie  was  a rum  owld  customer,  thuck  owld  Pople.  One  day 
zomebody  axed  un  how  var  ’twas  to  Zizeter.  tc  Ho  ! dree  miles  this 
weather."  (It  was  nation  dirty  and  slippy.)  <c  Why  so  ?"  zaid  the 
man  to  ’n ; 4ího  it's  about  two  miles  in  vine  weather ; but  when  it's 
hocksey,  like  this,  we  allows  a mile  vor  zlippin'  back !" 

• We  ha\*e  heard  a similar  story  of  some  Yorkshire  boys,  but  on  mentinning  it 
to  honest  Willum,  we  were  assured  that  ’twas  stolen  IVom  him  ! — P.  Pxndar. 
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A PERSONAL  NARRATIVA. 

BV  ONE  OF  THE  FEAIALE  TltlSONERS. 

[The  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Memnon,  l>y  which  vessel  the  following  continua- 
tion  of  the  narrative  of  the  stifffirings  of  tlie  Affghan  Prisoners  liad  been  for- 
wanled,  lias  prevented  us  till  this  month  frora  presunting  it  to  our  readers,  being 
obliged  to  wait  for  another  copy  from  India.  Il  will  be  perceived  that  the  present 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  resumed  frora  the  end  of  the  month  of  Maroh,  page  ICO 
of  our  laBt  volume. — Ed."] 

Oim  new  master  of  the  ceremonies,  by  ñame  Saleh  Mahommed,* 
was  the  steward  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  Ukbur’s  father-in-law. 
From  the  circumstance  of  so  confídential  a retainer  being  placed 
over  us,  we  feared  that  Mirza  might  hnve  got  himself  into  disgrace 
by  the  kindness  he  had  sliown  us,  but  we  afterwards  had  reason  to 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Saleh  Mahommed,  or  the  Nazir 
(steward)  as  we  generally  called  him,  carne  empowered  to  make  one 
or  two  additions  to  our  plain  farc ; these  consisted  in  a weekly  dis- 
tribution  of  sugar  and  raisins,  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  a 
few  scraggy  fowls  for  mutton.  But  the  Nazir  brought  with  him 
that  whieh  we  devoured  much  more  greedily  than  fowls  and  mut- 
ton, reports  of  what  was  doing  beyond  the  walls  of  our  prison. 
Oh,  how  we  ourselves  sighed  to  see  beyond  those  walls  ! There  ivas 
scarcely  a stone,  or  a stiek,  or  a clod  of  cortil,  that  had  not  bccome 
as  familiar  to  us  as  the  ¿un  and  moon  ; and  even  at  this  time  I 
think  I could  pace  blindfolded  any  part  of  that  dreary  fort.  But 
to  return  to  the  Nazir.  He  brought  with  him  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Shah  Shoojah  ; the  particulars  we  could  not  learn,  but  we  knew 
too  well  that  lie  had  been  betrayed  to  his  fate.  This  was  another 
proof  how  cheap  life  is  held  by  the  Affghans,  and  of  how  little  we 
liad  to  hope  from  tlieir  mercy,  should  tliey  fancy  it  their  interest  to 
put  us  to  death.  The  gentlemen  contrived  to  glean  from  some  of 
the  servants  who  accompanied  the  Nazir,  that  our  troops  were  about 
to  make  another  attempt  to  forcé  the  Khybur,  and  that  if  success- 
ful  we  might  expect  to  hear  of  tliem  in,  at  most,  four  or  five  days. 
Words  cannot  express  the  anxiety  with  which  we  longed  for  the 
crisis  ; we  were  al  most  careless  of  what  might  be  the  result  to  our- 
sclves ; it  was  a desire  to  know  that  British  arnis  were  again  tri- 
umphant,  and  that  some  termination  might  he  put  to  our  captivity. 
We  were  in  the  hands  of  a race  wliom  we  liated  and  despised  ; we 
felt  that  we  held  our  lives  at  their  pleasure,  and  we  sickencd  with 
the  inward  strife  of  mortified  pride  and  feigned  humility. 

On  the  day  after  the  Nazir's  arrival,  we  had  another  siuart  shock 
of  earthquake.  It  was  now  more  than  a month  that  we  had  been,  as 
it  were,  in  a eonstant  State  of  alertness,  not  to  say  alarm,  from  these 
visitations ; and  we  could  scarcely  help  connecting  them  in  our 
minds  with  the  sceues  that  were  enacting  around  us.  On  this  day, 
also,  we  received  a present  of  tea,  sugar,  and  some  coarse  cliintz 
from  the  Sirdar.  The  messenger  who  brought  them  let  falí,  that 
there  liad  been  a dashing  aftair  near  Jalalabad:  some  of  the  garrí- 

* Nut  the  same  man  who  assisted  our  liberation  at  llamean  in  the  follow- 
ing Septcmber. 
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son  liad  niade  a snlly,  by  which  the  Affghans  suffered  considerably. 
They  were,  however,  cautious  or  ignorant  regarding  the  advance  of 
our  troops,  though  they  admitted  that  the  inhabltants  of  the  valley 
were  sending  away  all  their  property  to  places  of  greater  security. 
Mahommed  Shah  Khan  took  away  ten  camels  belonging  to  our 
party,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  were  informed,  of  removing  his  own 
family. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan,  a brother 
of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  paid  us  a visit.  He  carne  evidently 
with  a scheme  to  get  bilis  for  raoney  from  our  party ; but  as  the 
ladies  were  not  a party  to  the  discussion,  I am  unacquainted  with 
the  particulars.  He  gave  out  that  Captain  Macgregor  liad  bought 
o ver  a tribe  called  Saflers  to  our  interests,  and  that  we  were  to  ex- 
pect  a visit  in  a few  days  from  the  Sirdar,  to  sce  if  he  could  get 
Major  Pottinger  to  write  again  to  Captain  IMacgregor,  proposing 
terms. 

On  the  24th  of  this  montli,  tlic  Nazir  put  out  a teeler  in  the  sliape 
of  a proposal  for  a ransom  for  the  prisoners.  He  was  referred  at 
once  to  Captain  Macgregor,  as  the  gentlemen  suspeeted  that  it  was 
a plan  to  aseertnin  who  among  our  party  could  afford  to  pay,  and  the 
next  step  would  probably  be  to  extort  money  by  torture,  or  other 
foul  means.  We  liad  reason  to  believe  that  Ukbur  Khan's  party 
were  on  the  wane.  His  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and  his  ragamuf- 
fins  leaving  hini  daily.  This  ransom  rumour  was  the  source  of  mucli 
fun  to  some  of  the  party,  who  affected  to  think  much  more  seriously 
of  it  than  they  really  did,  and  pretended  to  draw  up  a sort  of  per 
centage  scheme,  according  tothe  supposed  means  of  each  individual. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  suddenly  the  rich  became  poor,  and  how 
the  really  penniless  rejoiced  in  their  poverty. 

On  the  2(5th  we  received  letters,  through  the  Sirdar,  from  our 
friends  at  Jalalabad.  They  were  written  partly  in  cant  phrases,  to 
escape  the  eomprehension  of  the  Sirdar’s  interpreters ; but  we 
gathered  clearly  from  thern  that  our  troops  liad  started  from  Peshe- 
war,  and  that  the  lst  of  April  mightbe  expeetcd  to  prove  a day  noto- 
rious  in  our  annals.  On  the  28th  we  were  rejoiced  by  hearing  the 
above  report  confirmed,  and  learning,  on  tolerably  good  authority, 
that  our  troops  were  in  possession  of  Aly  Musjid,  and  that  Sooltan 
Jan  liad  started  with  a thousand  liorse  to  oppose  General  Pollock. 
Much  good  cavalry  would  be  in  a pass  like  the  Khybur. 

The  plot  now  thickened  rapidly  ; we  saw  plainly  that  the  excite- 
ment  among  the  Afíghans  was  daily  increasing.  They  vented  their 
spleen  in  a variety  of  ways : among  other  things,  for  our  comfort, 
they  told  us  we  were  to  be  put  to  death  the  instant  the  troops  cleared 
the  Khybur.  We  liad,  however,  grown  callous  to  sueh  threats  ; we 
thought  that,  under  any  circumstances  of  disaster,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  we  should  be  the  sufferers ; but  the  AíTghans  knew 
too  well  our  valué  to  put  us  to  death  in  cool  blood,  and  this  we  were 
well  aware  of.  It  was  certainly  a consolation  to  us,  that  our  govern- 
ment  liad  so  many  of  their  families  as  hostages  for  our  safety.  The 
Nazir  wore  an  appearance  of  great  anxiety ; he  was  constantly  on 
liorseback,  and  sometimes  away  from  the  fort  for  several  hours  togc- 
ther.  lie,  however,  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  us  a 
sy llable  of  the  real  state  of  aflairs. 

The  lst  of  April,  a day  we  were  all  anxiously  looking  for,  was 
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ushered  in  by  a few  jokes  usual  to  the  day.  Among  other  jests,  a 
facetious  young  gentleman  of  tlie  party  sprcad  a report,  that  a horse- 
man  had  arrivecí  in  the  night  with  intelligence  of  Ukbar  Khan’s 
having  agreed  to  take  a ransom  for  us,  and  that  wc  were  to  start  for 
Jalalabad  on  the  3rd.  Most  of  us  saw  through  the  joke  immedi- 
ately,  biit  there  were  one  or  two  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
dupcd,  and  soine  angry  words  were  exchanged  in  consequence.  In 
the  evening  we  received  more  letters  from  Jalalabad,  but  they  con- 
tained  no  news. 

On  the  3rd  we  heard  of  another  sortie  having  been  made  from 
Jalalabad,  and  the  capture  of  some  bullocks  and  a dock  of  sheep ; 
the  result — the  Nazir  more  fidgetty  than  ever.  A man  in  from 
Cabul  told  us  that  Guznee  had  fallen,  nearly  all  the  garrison,  27th 
N.  I.  killed,  eight  ofíicers  prisoners,  and  that  Mrs.  Lumsden,  the 
wife  bf  a Lieutenant  of  the  27th,  had  been  shot.  Poor  thing ! she 
had  only  been  married  a few  months,  and  now  to  have  met  with 
sueh  a fate.'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  a man  galloped  into  the  fort, 
bearing  every  appearance  of  having  ridden  far  and  fast ; the  horse 
was  much  jaded,  and  the  rider  seemed  big  with  tidings  of  import- 
ance,  but  they  were  not  for  our  ears.  The  Nazir  was  summoned, 
and  after  a short  eonsultation  with  the  new  comer,  he  was  seen 
equipped  for  the  field  ; he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rodé  forth  in  liaste 
from  the  fort.  Of  course,  we  were  all  curious  to  know  the  cause, 
but  the  Affghans  were  silent  as  the  grave.  The  Nazir  had  not  been 
gone  an  hour  before  an  additional  guard  of  some  thirty  matchlock- 
men  marched  into  the  fort,  and  began  putting  their  arms  in  order. 
It  now  required  little  penetration  to  disco  ver  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  Aftghans,  and  our  conclusión  was,  that  Gene- 
ral Pollock’s  forcé  liad  reached  Jalalabad,  and  that  probably  a de- 
tachment  was  now  on  the  way  to  attempt  our  liberation.  Of  course, 
the  excitement  we  felt  was  intense,  but  I tliink  I sliould  be  wrong 
to  say  that  we  felt  any  fear : we  were  heart-weary  of  our  long  eap- 
tivity ; we  could  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  peril  of  our  situa- 
tion,  but  one  and  all  rejoieed  that  some  change  was  at  hand.  The 
Affghans  continued  all  the  evening  walking  about  the  fort,  their 
arms  in  their  hands : some  one  or  two  lookcd  knowingly  at  the  gen- 
tlemen,  and  intimated  by  signs  that  the  Feringhee  star  was  again  in 
the  ascendant.  At  dusk  sentries  were  posted  on  all  the  bastions,  a 
preeaution  hitherto  neglected,  and  our  ears  were  assailed  through- 
out  the  night  by  their  calis  of  “ Khubudar  ! " (take  care  !)  with 
whicli  they  kept  eacli  other  awake,  and  intimatecl  their  alertncss  to 
any  one  who  might  be  approaching  their  posts. 

On  the  8th  we  learned  that  the  Nazir  had  been  absent  all  night. 
The  excitement  among  the  Aftghans  was  on  the  increase,  but  they 
were  pcrfectly  civil  to  us.  It  was  observed  that  they  were  as  eager 
for  news  as  we  were,  and  stopped  every  new  comer  to  learn  all 
he  had  to  tell.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party  were  put  off  with  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  tales,  but  the  one  nppearing  most  probable  was, 
that  there  was  a rise  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  it  was 
feared  they  might  attaek  the  fort.  In  the  evening,  however,  we  liad 
re  ason  to  believe  that  we  were  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  com- 
niotion.  The  oíd  woinen  and  people  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  us  milk  and  eggs,  carne  about,  eagerly  collecting  all  their 
little  dues  ; from  this  we  easily  concluded  that  we  were  soon  to 
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sepárate.  Our  anxiety  had  now  become  too  great  to  admit  of  our 
following  our  usual  avocations.  We  formed  ourselves  into  little 
kuots,  or  walked  with  hurried  steps  up  and  down  the  eourt-yard. 
Our  eyes  were  constantly  turned  towards  the  gate,  and  it  was  witli 
something  more  than  idle  curiosity  that  we  seanned  most  closely  the 
countenance  of  every  one  that  entered.  There  were  one  or  two 
among  us  that  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  unconcerned,  but  their 
abortive  attempts  becamc  thein  but  very  poorly.  We  Avere  nn- 
armed,  and  in  every  respect  totally  at  the  merey  of  our  gaolers.  We 
thought  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  that  was  to  set  us  free,  either  by 
the  hand  of  our  countrymen,  or  by  death.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,  it  was  sorry  affectation  to  assume  a carelessness,  that  Avas 
too  plainly  contradi  cted  by  the  Avan  dering  eye,  and  the  firm-set  fea- 
tures. 

On  the  9th  all  our  speculations  Avere  ended,  by  the  intelligence 
from  a quarter  to  be  relied  on,  that  the  garrison  had  sallied  from 
Jalalabad,  and  put  to  route  the  Avilóle  of  Ukbur’s  army,  set  fire  to 
his  camp,  and  returned  laden  with  much  booty.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  to  describe  our  leelings  at  this  news ; I question  if  the  gar- 
rison themselves  more  truly  rejoiced  than  Ave  did.  The  neAvs  carne 
from  a source  that  avc  gave  credit  to,  and  Avas,  besides,  so  circum- 
stantially  detailed,  that  Ave  could  not  doubt  the  fact.  It  Avas  uoav 
that  Ave  felt  Avhat  might  llave  been  done  at  Cabul  ; but  such  reflec- 
tions  Av  ere  Avorsethan  useless.  The  chiefs  had  assembled,  after  their 
defeat,  at  a fort  some  six  miles  from  us.  and  had  had  a long  warm 
discussion  as  to  what  slioukl  be  done  Avith  us.  The  raajority  were 
for  putting  usto  death,  but  Mahommed  Ukbur  would  not  listen  toit. 
In  the  evening  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  arrived  at  the  fort.  He  had 
a long  interview  with  Major  Pottinger  ; avc  could  not  learn  the  par- 
ticulars,  but  he  gave  a very  fair  account  of  the  affair  of  the  í)th,  and 
spoke  inhighterms  of  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops.  Mahom- 
raed  Shah  Khan  bears  the  character  of  a forAvard  and  bold  soldier,  and 
praise  from  such  is  worth  having.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  told  us 
to  be  prepared  for  a move  in  the  morning,  but  would  not  tell  us 
Avhither.  The  Thugow  hills  to  the  westward  appeared  to  us  the 
most  likely  dcstination.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  Avas  very  civil,  and 
promised  to  provide  camels  and  panniers  for  the  ladies  and  children 
Avho  Avere  not  able  to  ride  on  horseback. 

It  was  Avith  heavy  hearts  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  Ave  set 
about  our  preparation  for  a start.  Not  that  Ave  Avere  very  sorry  to 
quit  Budecobad,  but  Ave  felt  too  truly  that  Ave  were  noAV  leaving  it 
for  the  pnrpose  of  being  carried  farther  from  the  reach  of  our 
friends.  Early  in  the  morning  Ave  Avere  told  that  the  camels  Avere 
sent  for,  and  that  Ave  should  start  the  moment  tliey  arrived ; it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  remain  ready  equipped  for  tile  march.  As 
the  Aveather  Avas  uoav  very  sultry,  large  turbans  Avere  the  order  of 
the  day ; and  as  we  never  kneAv  Iioav  soon  Ave  might  be  plundered 
of  our  little  bundles,  most  of  us  deemed  it  advisable  to  carry  on  our 
persons  as  much  as  could  be  so  disposed  of.  On  the  part  of  the 
Atfghans,  the  day’s  proeeedings  commenccd  by  taking  aAvay  from 
the  gentlemen  all  the  full-sized  horses,  leaving  them  in  their  stead 
Avretched  baggage  poniés  : only  two  or  three  of  the  party  Avere  so 
fortúnate  as  to  retain  their  horses.  Act  the  second.  Avas  a strict 
search  of  Lady  Macnaghten’s  boxes,  superintended  by  that  fiend  in 
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human  form,  Mahommed  Shah  Khan.  Fortúnate  was  it  for  her 
Ladyship  that  she  liad  so  well  einployed  her  leisure,  in  sewing  some 
of  hcr  most  valuable  shawls  into  a bed  covei’ing,  for  of  all  the  valu- 
able  ones  that  fell  under  the  notice  of  that  Affghan  robber,  not  one 
was  léft.  Captain  Lawrence's  boxes  wcre  next  inspected,  wlien  all 
the  little  silver  ornaments  of  his  cavalry  uniform  were  greedily 
seized  on.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  next  caused  it  to  be  intimated, 
in  the  politest  way  in  the  world,  that  as  he  was  a great  admirer  of 
bijouterie,  he  should  be  much  gratifíed  if  Lady  Macnaghten  would 
aílow  him  to  see  her?,  which  he  liad  heard  highly  vaunted.  It  was 
useless  to  offer  objections,  and  the  jewellery  was  now  examined.  It 
was  with  a most  friendly  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  Ladyship's 
property,  that  the  Khan  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of 
it.  We  now  thought  we  were  frced  from  this  gentlcman’s  importu- 
nities,  but  we  calculated  without  onr  host,  for  in  a few  minutes 
a message  was  brought  in,  that  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  feared 
Lady  Macnaghten  might  expose  herself  to  considerable  incon ve- 
ntanee if  she  herself  retained  charge  of  certain  ornaments  of  valué, 
which,  it  was  intimated,  she  had  withheld  from  inspection.  Who 
could  llave  given  this  wretch  such  minute  information?  That  her 
Ladyship,  for  better  security,  had  some  very  valuable  jewellery  con- 
cealed  about  her,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  him,  although,  until 
that  moment,  most  of  her  fellow-prisoners  were  in  ignorance  of  the 
circumstance.  U embarras  des  rickesses  was  never  seen  in  a more 
serious  sense  than  on  the  this  oeeasion ; whether  to  give  up  all, 
or  assert  that  all  were  already  given  up.  To  avoid  the  consequences 
that  the  latter  alternative  might  llave  led  to,  the  former  was  adopt- 
ed  ; and  thus  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Knvoy  insulted  and  plun- 
dered  to  the  valué  of  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  by  a ruthless  villain, 
who  enaeted  his  part  in  the  performance  with  a eool  eíTrontery,  ancí 
an  assumed  politeness,  that  máde  onr  blood  boíl  ; but  we  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  and  our  only  resouree  was  to  affect  blind- 
ness  to  the  insults  Iieaped  upon  us. 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  camels  were  an- 
nounced ; and  now  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  us  off.  However, 
instead  of  seven  camels,  only  four  carne ; they  were,  of  course,  as- 
signed  to  those  ladies  and  iuvalids  who  were  least  eapable  of  riding 
on  horseback.  And  as  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  many  of 
the  ladies  and  children  who  were  in  delicate  liealth  were  necessi- 
tated  to  content  themselves  with  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance. 
None  but  the  ladies  and  oflicers  were  to  leave  Budecobad;  it  was 
expected  that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  very  likely  be  ransomed. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  left  behind  by  order  of  Mohammed  (Jkbur 
Khan. 

On  issuing  from  the  fort,  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  green  fields 
and  trees,  to  which  we  had  so  long  been  strangers,  brought  a 
strange  mingled  sensation  to  our  hearts.  When  we  last  crossed  this 
valley  the  country  was  elothed  in  its  wintry  garb,  and  seemed  in  its 
sadness  to  sympathise  with  our  fute.  Now  spring  shone  in  her  most 
cheerful  colours,  and  all  save  ourselves  seemed  gay  and  happy.  At 
the  time  we  could  but  ask  ourselves,  was  the  contrast  an  augury  of 
better  days,  or  a cruel  mockery  ? 

We  proceeded  in  nearly  the  same  road  by  which  we  had  ap- 
proached  the  fort  oí’  Budecobad  nearly  three  months  before.  Our 
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specul&tions  were,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  our  destination,  and  in  tlie 
second  as  to  the  probabillty  of  a rescu e being  attempted,  either  by 
a fiying  party  of  our  own  troops,  or  by  some  of  the  Ghilzies,  who 
might  now  be  anxious  to  wiu  the  favour  of  our  governnient.  Our 
conductors  informed  us  that  we  had  a march  of  some  thirty  miles 
before  us ; but  we  had  scarcely  proceeded  three,  when  we  wrcre 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a single  horseman,  urging  a weary 
steed  to  its  best  gallop  towards  us.  He  carne  from  the  direction  of 
Jalalabad;  his  garb  was  that  of  the  AfFghan,  so  we  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  his  appearance.  As  he  approached  within  hearing  dis- 
tance  of  our  party,  he  called  loudly  for  the  congratulations  of  his 
AfFghan  friends,  for  a victory  that  he  said  had  been  gained  over  the 
Caffres,  in  the  Khybur.  His  cali  was  raost  vociferously  responded 
to;  and  sueh  a shouting,  shaking  of  hands,  and  firing  of  matchlocks 
ensued  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  The  consequence  to  our- 
selves  was,  that  we  were  ordered  back  to  Budecobad,  as  our  con- 
ductors said  there  was  now  no  cause  for  taking  us  away.  Before 
we  had  regained  the  fort,  the  true  versión  of  the  above  story  had 
partly  transpired.  Sooltan  Jan  had  himself  been  beaten  out  of  the 
Khybur  by  General  Pollock's  advancing  forcé,  and  Mohammed 
Ukbur  had  reason  to  fear  that  in  consequence  of  his  w&tting  star, 
the  people  of  the  valley  might  attempt  our  rescue ; he  had  there- 
fore  ordered  us  back  until  he  could  prepare  a larger  escort  for  us. 
But  the  spirit  with  which  the  above  little  cheat  was  acted  surpassed 
anything  I ever  witnessed ; and  even  now  I am  doubtful  whether 
the  Aflghans  themselves  were  not  at  first  deceived. 

We  reached  the  fort  about  sunset.  The  poor  soldiers  wliom  we 
had  left  behind  welcomed  our  return  most  warmly ; they  had  heard 
the  above-mentioned  feu  de  joic , and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
sounded  our  knell.  It  would  be  liard  to  say  whether  we  were  more 
hungry  or  tired  by  the  day's  adventures.  In  the  morning  we  had 
scarcely  partaken  of  breakfast,  and  since  then  had  eaten  nothing. 
We  had  not  rested  during  the  whole  day ; and  our  unwonted  ride  in 
the  afternoon,  together  with  the  great  excitement,  had  completely 
wearied  us.  We  contri  ved  to  get  a little  tea  made,  and  then  betook 
ourselves  early  to  rest,  as  we  were  told  that  wre  should  certainly 
march  in  the  morning. 

This  was  the  first  Sunday  since  our  captivity  that  we  had  not  de- 
voted  a portion  of  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  peculiar  to  the 
day.  We  were  up  early  on  the  llth,  and  by  eight  o’clock  once 
more  bade  adieu  to  Budecobad.  Our  guard  consisted  of  about  a 
couple  of  score  of  horsemen,  Punjabees  and  AfFghans,  with  a few 
Hindoostanee  Mussulmans ; they  were  comxnanded  by  a tall  fine 
looking  renegade  Seikh,  with  one  eye ; they  were  very  civil,  parti- 
cularly  the  chief,  who  called  himself  a rajali,  but  wras  now  a Mus- 
sulman  rejoicing  in  the  ñame  of  Bahadur  Aly.  We  pursued  the 
same  route  as  the  evening  before,  and  were  told  that  wre  should  not 
reach  our  halting  ground  till  evening. 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  we 
had  to  cross  a very  rapid  stream,  its  bed  consisting  of  large  loose 
round  stones ; it  was  no  easy  matter,  ñor  altogether  devoid  of 
danger  to  some  of  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  of  our  party,  the 
fording  this  stream.  We,  however,  were  fortúnate  enough  to  get 
across  without  any  serious  accident.  About  half  a mile  on  the 
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Southern  bank  we  saw  a eluster  of  horsemeu  surrounding  a searlet 
covered  nulkee  (a  sort  of  palank^en  or  litter)  ; this  proved  to  be 
Mohammed  Ukbur  and  the  remnant  of  tlie  array  with  which  lie 
hud  been  so  long  blockading  Jalalabad.  Our  road  led  immediately 
by  the  mound  on  which  the  Sirdar's  litter  was  placed ; in  passing, 
the  most  of  us  made  a slight  inclination  of  the  head  towards  him, 
which  he  returned  in  his  usual  courteous  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  embarrussment  from  his  late  defeat ; two  or  three  of 
the  officers  he  beckoned  towards  him,  and  was  himself  the  first  to 
speak  of  his  misfortunes,  which  he  did  witli  much  soldierly  frank- 
ness.  He  gave  the  British  troops  full  credit  for  gallantry,  and  the 
officers  received  due  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  liad  con- 
dacted  the  attack;  said  tliat  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  putting  us 
all  to  so  much  inconvenience,  but  tliat  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able 
to  mukc  us  more  comfortuble,  as  he  did  not  consider  himself 
crushed  by  a single  reverse,  and  that  a soldier  must  be  prepared  for 
the  frowns  as  weli  as  the  smiles  of  Fortune,  who  knocks  us  down 
one  day,  to  put  us  up  on  the  morrow. 

One  good  result  to  us  from  our  falling  in  so  opportunely  witli  the 
Sirdar  was,  that  we  were  ordered  not  to  proceed  any  further  that 
day.  Three  w'retched  tents  were  provided  for  the  whole  party  ; 
one  was  merely  the  fly  or  roof  of  u subaltern's  single-polecl  tent, 
abou t fifteen  feet  square,  into  which  were  packed  all  the  bachelors  ; 
another  was  mi  Affghan  tent,  all  in  tatters,  about  eighteen  feet  long 
by  twelve  broad ; three  families  were  crowded  into  this.  The  third 
tent  was  what  is  called  a scpoy's  pawl,  about  twenty  feet  long  by 
sixteen  broad,  the  edges  reaching  to  the  ground ; this  last  was  told 
ofl*  among  seven  ladies  and  ten  chiidreu  : three  of  the  iuarried  gen- 
tlemen  hung  horse-cloths  from  the  ends,  and  made  a sort  of  shelter 
for  themselves.  Our  cuisine  this  day  was  well  matched  with  our 
lodging ; it  consistecl  of  wretched  half-baked  unleavened  bread,  and 
a skinny  tough  oíd  sheep ; we  w*ere  not,  however,  in  a situation  to 
grunible.  On  the  whole,  I think  our  spirits  were  rather  raised  by 
the  air  and  exercise,  after  having  been  locked  within  four  high 
walls  for  three  months.  In  the  afternoon  the  arrival  of  Sooltan 
Jan  was  announced  in  camp.  This  vaunting  braggaclocio  was  ac- 
companied  by  some  half  score  horsemen ; they  all  appeared  way- 
worn ; and  the  ehief,  as  unlike  his  cousin  Ukbur  as  light  to  dark- 
ness,  was  crest- fallen  and  ashamed.  This  was  the  man  who  had 
often  boasted  to  our  party  that  lie  considered  any  one  Affghan 
equal  to  tliree  British  troopers,  and  his  own  prized  person  as  over- 
match  for  any  five.  We  aflerwards  learned  that  this  hero  had 
retired  from  the  Ivhyber  Pass  (one  of  the  strongest  military  posi- 
tions  in  the  world)  without  once  having  seen  any  portion  of  the 
British  arrny ; the  report  of  their  advance  was  enougli  for  this  Sir 
Valiant. 

Towards  the  afternoon  clouds  gathered  all  round,  and  in  the 
evening  wfe  had  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  We  were  at  this  place  not 
more  toan  some  twenty-four  miles  from  Jalalabad;  and  this  proxi- 
mity  to  our  own  people  had  created  a suspicion  in  the  minds  of  our 
keepers  that  some  of  the  more  nimble-footcd  miglit  be  tempted  to 
escape.  The  consequence  of  this  fear  was  great  inconvenience  to 
the  bachelors ; those  who  had  wives  and  children  w’ere  not  sus- 
pectcd ; büt  the  bachelors’  tent  was  surrounded  by  sentries,  who. 
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when  the  rain  fell,  crept  in  for  shelter,  there  crowding  upon  the 
original  occupants  al  most  to  sufFocation.  All  evils  have  an  end,  and 
so  liad  this. 

The  morning  of  the  12 th  dawned  cool  and  cloudless.  By  sunrise 
all  were  ready  for  the  march,  when  an  order  arrived  to  sepárate  the 
married  families  from  the  bachelors,  and  to  take  them  in  di  Ser  en  t 
directions.  This  arrangement  was  naturally  most  distasteful  to  us 
all ; and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Anderson  went  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Sirdar  on  the  inhumanity  of‘  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on 
lielpless  prisoncrs.  The  Sirdar  instantly  gave  orders  for  our  march 
as  heretofore.  Finding  him  in  so  pliant  a humour,  Captain  JLaw- 
rence  ventured  to  suggest  that  benefit  might  arise  to  both  parties 
by  Communications  being  opened  with  General  Pollock  and  the 
Indies,  and  children  being  sent  in.  The  Sirdar  seemed  well  inclined 
to  eonsider  the  proposal,  and  was  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
when  his  father-in-law,  Mohammed  Shali  Khan,  rodé  up.  He  soon 
understood  what  liad  been  under  discu ssion,  broke  into  a violent 
rage,  threatened  all  kinds  of  indignities,  and  gave  most  convincing 
proof,  liad  any  such  been  wanting,  that  he  was  mucli  more  our 
enemy  than  Mohammed  Ukbur  Khan. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  all  moved  oíF.  We  travelled  for  about 
eight  miles  along  a very  good  road,  and  then  struck  into  a wild 
undulating  country,  cut  up  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
deep  and  broad  ravines  and  water-courses ; the  road  was  in  some 
places  most  dangerous  for  camels ; but  by  two  o’cloc.k  we  liad  all 
safely  dismounted  in  a broad  rugged  ravine,  with  a clear  stream 
flowing  through  it.  Our  fare  and  lodging  differed  in  no  particular 
from  the  day  before  ; but  we  were  suffieiently  hungry  and  tired  not 
to  find  fault  with  either.  The  sun  had  been  very  hot,  and  induced 
a sound  sleep,  which  refreshed  us  for  the  next  day’s  labours. 

On  the  13th  we  were  again  early  on  the  move ; we  reached  our 
ground  about  mid-day,  liaving  seen  on  our  left,  in  the  distance,  the 
top  of  the  famous  Udrick  Badrick  pass  that  we  had  crossed  just 
three  months  before.  On  the  14th  we  were  again  oíT  by  sunrise. 
Before  starting,  we  were  told  that  laden  camels  conld  not  possibly 
travel  the  road  we  were  going.  This  put  us  all  to  our  contrivances 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  ladies  who  from  delicate  health  had 
been  oliliged  to  travel  in  panniers.  The  only  alternative  was  horse- 
back ; and  as  all  were  not  provided  with  side  saddles,  some  were 
obliged  to  mount  en  cavalier . Altogether  it  was  very  distressing ; 
but  this  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  been  obliged  to  aecommodate 
ourselves  to  very  disagreeable  circumstances.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded  half  a mile  before  we  eunimenced  the  ascent  of  the  Baad 
Push  Kotul,  or  Stormy  Ilill,  its  elevation  from  the  plain  about  six- 
teen  hundred  feet.  The  way  was  a mere  footpath,  in  many  places 
obstructed  by  large  boulders  of  rock  ; it  was  indeed  well  that  we 
had  abandoned  our  camels,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  even  AÍIghanistan  horses  could  surmount  the  ascent.  We 
were  assured  by  the  Affghans  themselves  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  holds  in  the  country  ; but  a lady  of  our  party  pro- 
nounced  it  as  trifling  to  some  she  had  marched  in  the  M y sore 
country.  The  descent  was  mucli  less  difficult,  and  by  about  eleven 
o’clock  we  found  ourselves  seated  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  a piece  of 
green  turf,  by  the  side  of  a clear  spring.  We  rested  here  for  about 
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an  hour,  and  then  puslicd  on  soinc  six  miles  further  to  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  b ranches  of  the  Cabul  river.  It  was  about  a hundred 
yards  broad,  exceedingly  rapid,  and  very  deep.  We  were  to  cross 
by  a raft,  which  was  on  the  other  side  ; and  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  an  hour  or  so  before  it  was  brought  over.  The  snn  was 
intensely  powerful,  and  we  felt  the  heat  much  more  oppressive 
from  the  bank,  where  we  were,  being  composed  of  large  round 
pebbles.  Otir  paticnce,  however,  was  in  good  exercise,  and  endured 
until  the  raft  carne.  It  was  about  fourteen  feet  square,  consisting  of 
a few  inflated  bullock  skins,  fixed  togetlier  witli  four  or  five  light 
spars  lashed  across  the  top  ; its  buoyancy  was  extreme,  but  there 
was  scarcely  space  for  the  ladies  of  the  party.  Tliis  was  very  an- 
noying,  as  we  did  not  get  over  all  the  party  with  our  few  traps 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Our  ponies  liad  all  to  be  sent  round  some  six 
or  eight  miles,  where  there  was  a ford ; this  was  another  cause  of  in- 
convenience,  for  well  we  knew  that  saddles  and  bridles  had  little 
chance  of  ever  finding  their  rightful  owners  again.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  and  the  gentlemen  having  taken  the  precaution 
of  putting  tlie  saddles  on  the  raft,  were  obliged  to  abandon  ponies 
and  bridles  to  their  fate.  When  we  had  crossed  the  stream,  we 
found  the  Sirdar  encamped  cióse  to  us ; he  made  civil  inquines  after 
the  health  of  the  party,  and  appeared  much  more  at  his  case  since 
he  had  placed  the  hills  and  the  river  between  himself  and  the 
liritish  forcé. 

On  the  15th  our  ponies  did  not  arrive  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock ; 
some  had  their  bridles  stolen,  and  were  driven  along  like  bullocks. 
Poor  wretches ! long  marches  and  scanty  food  had  reduced  them  all 
to  mere  skeletons.  Our  march  was  only  a few  miles,  to  Surroobee, 
the  little  fort  where  we  slept  on  the  12th  January.  The  Sirdar  had 
preceded  us ; and  as  he  was  encamped  in  the  plain,  we  had  a fair 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  strength  of  the  party  with  him, 
which  certainly  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  men,  nearly  all  horse- 
men. 

It  should  llave  been  mentioned  that  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  his 
brothers,  and  all  the  ladies  of  their  families,  were  accompanying 
their  lords  in  their  flighl, — for  flight  it  certainly  was.  Our  tents 
were  pitchcd  at  a little  distance  from  the  fort  where  we  halted 
during  the  l()th,  17th,  and  18th.  Scveral  of  our  poor  Ilindoostanees 
carne  to  us  here;  they  had  been  very  well  treated  by  Uboola  Khan, 
the  owner  of  the  fort,  but  most  had  lost  their  toes,  or  were  otherwise 
injured  by  the  frost.  Alany  of  those  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
lort  liad  died  most  miserable  deaths  from  the  effeets  of  the  frost, 
and  it  was  piteous  to  hear  the  accounts  the  survivors  gave  of  their 
sufferings.  The  Añ'ghans  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
remedy  for  frost-bites,  and  they  generally  end  in  mortification  and 
loek-jaw. 

During  our  halt  here,  all  was  uncertainty  as  to  our  destination. 
Some  said  Cabul,  and  some  Teyzeen.  The  Sirdar  was  evidently 
trying  what  chiefs  he  could  reckon  upon  : nearl  v all  those  at  Cabul 
were  unfavourable  towards  liim.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  was  for 
taking  us  to  Thugow  ; but  there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  to  receive  us.  General  Klphinstone,  of  wliom  little  has 
been  said  in  this  narrativo,  was  taken  very  unwell  at  Surroobee. 
When  lie  was  first  made  prisoner,  he  was  suffering  from  a slight 
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wound  in  the  hip.  An  attack  of  gout  shortly  followed,  and  lie 
never  rose  from  his  bed  during  his  captivity. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  rainy  and  coid ; but  the  Sirdar 
found  it  necessary  to  change  his  gronnd  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  wea- 
ther,  we  moved  oíf  at  eight  o’cloek.  Lady  Sale  had  been  suffering 
from  fever ; and  Lady  Macnaghten,  who  had  made  the  last  march 
on  her  pony,  was  very  averse  to  sucli  a mode  of  con vey anee.  The 
Sirdar  therefore  made  over  his  litter  to  them ; which,  as  it  had  a 
sort  of  arched  canopy  over  it,  attorded  considerable  protection  from 
the  rain.  Our  march  was  to  Teyzeen,  sixteen  miles  ; the  rain  fell 
in  torrente  the  whole  way,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who 
was  not  drenehed  to  the  skin. 

On  reaching  Teyzeen,  we  were  taken  into  the  sanie  fort  where 
we  had  haltcd  on  our  way  down ; it  had  been  mucli  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  19th  February,  and  the  rain  had  now  made  it  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  The  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves, 
in  low  sheds  and  stables,  or  wherever  they  could  find  the  least 
shelter  from  the  storm.  They  got  some  damp  fire-wood,  which  gave 
them  the  means  of  partiully  drying  tlieir  elothes ; but  this  benefit 
searcely  compensated  for  the  inconveniences  of  the  exceeding  pun- 
geney  of  the  smoke,  and  an  hour's  sunshine  was  most  devoutly 
prayed  for.  More  consideration  was  paid  to  the  ladies  and  children, 
who  w ere  at  once  ushered  into  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  fe- 
males  of  Mahomraed  Shah  Khan's  fumily  ; it  consisted  of  one  room 
about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  on  the  floor  of  which  were  blazing  three 
large  wood  fires.  About  thirty  AíTghan  women  and  children  were 
bawling,  squalling,  quarrelling,  and  singing  all  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  scated  on  very  comfortable  looking  hummuds,  ranged 
on  the  floor  round  the  room  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  smoke,  appeared 
to  enjoy  themselves  greatly.  They  received  our  party  with  very 
great  kindness ; and  though  from  want  of  knowledge  of  each  other's 
language,  and  great  difference  of  dress  and  customs,  they  could 
a fiord  little  assistance,  still  the  disposition  they  evineed  to  be  friends, 
and  the  sympathy  they  shewed,  were  at  least  gratifying. 

But  to  describe  about  three  score  human  beings,  more  than  half 
of  them  English  women  and  children,  wet  to  the  skin,  huddled  to- 
gether  in  one  narrow  room,  their  various  garbs  and  occupations, 
would  require  more  than  the  genius  of  a Hogar  til.  Sufiice  it  to 
record  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  of  the  Aftghan  ladies, 
those  of  our  party  w ere  very  miserable ; to  dry  our  elothes  w as  im- 
possible  where  there  was  searcely  room  to  inove,  and,  unfortu- 
nately,  we  were  far  from  au  fait  at  the  Aflfghan  mode  of  sitting 
without  stools  or  chairs.  It  was  therefore  with  something  like 
delight  that  about  three  in  the  afternoon  we  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Sirdar  to  occupy  the  room  which  he  and  his  connexions  had 
been  reposing  in.  It  wfas  a small  room,  but  wre  were  free  from  the 
Afighans,  and  this  was  a matter  of  no  little  congratularon.  The 
gentlemen,  too,  "ivere  now  somewhat  better  provided  for,  though 
still  all  were  very  uncomfortable.  The  most  dreadftil  circumstance 
that  we  had  witnessed  since  we  had  become  eaptives,  was  on  this 
day's  march,  when  some  of  our  party  observed,  at  a short  distancc 
from  the  road-side,  several  emaciated  wretches  in  a cave;  they 
were  Ilindoostanees,  and  were  actually  keeping  soul  and  body  toge- 
ther  by  eating  the  flcsli  of  their  dead  companions.  We  couíd  give 
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no  assistance;  and  lieart-rending  as  was  the  alternative,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  tliat  dcath  that  must  soon  ha  ve  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries.  We  this  evening  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  it 
was  in  agitation  to  send  one  of  the  officers  on  a mission  to  Jalalabad, 
and  the  circumstance  gave  rise  to  considerable  speculation  among 
us.  In  the  evening  we  were  served  with  a miserable  dish,  called 
“ kroot,”  consisting  of  a mixture  of  sour  curds  and  ghee  (clarified 
butter),  the  latter  rancid  to  a degree ; this  was  accompanied  with 
the  never-failing  half-baked  uulcavened  cake.  We  contri  ved  to 
make  for  ourselves  a little  tea,  and  then,  with  our  clothes  all  wet  as 
they  were,  prepared  ourselves  for  sleep ; this  was  a matter  of  no 
sinall  diffieulty,  for,  huddled  together  as  we  were,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  all  to  find  room  to  stretch  their  limbs ; however,  with 
our  feet  towards  the  still  smouldering  fire,  we  did  our  best,  and, 
strange  to  sny,  all  woke  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  tolerably  re- 
freshed ; and  though  our  clothes  were  still  wet  upon  us,  neither 
man,  woman,  ñor  child  of  our  party  was  the  worse  for  their  yester- 
day’s  drenching.  General  Elphinstone,  by  the  by,  may  be  consi- 
dered  an  exception,  for  his  last  days  were  evidently  very  fast  ap- 
proaching ; however,  he  had  been  ill  so  long,  and  experienced  so 
decided  a change  for  the  worse  at  Surroobee,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned  how  far  his  malady  was  increased  by  the  exposure.  The 
20th  was  another  miserable  rainy  day,  and  became  marked  among 
us  by  an  addition  to  our  party  ; for  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Waller 
presented  her  husband  with  a little  daughter.  The  Lord  tempers 
the  wiml  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  surely  so  many  delicate  women 
would  never  have  survived  the  privations  and  hardships  they  were 
subjected  to.  We  had  a smart  shock  of  earthquake  in  the  evening. 

The  21st  broke  a fine  sunshiny  day,  a beautiful  breeze  blowing; 
and  our  spirits  rose  accordingly.  We  were  delighted  to  hear  that 
our  tents  were  being  pitched  for  us  outside  the  fort ; for  miserable 
as  the  tents  wrere,  we  greatly  preferred  them  to  being  cooped  up  in 
a wretehed  dirty  little  fort.  Our  party  was  now  doomed  for  a time 
to  be  divided.  The  Wallers,  the  Eyres,  Dr.  IMagrath  and  General 
Ephinstone,  Major  Pottinger,  and  Captain  Mackenzie,  remained  in 
the  fort,  the  rest  went  to  the  tents  about  ten  o'clock.  The  change 
wfas  most  delightful.  A fine  bright  sun  and  fresh  wind  soon  dried 
all  our  clothes,  and  we  had  the  additional  luxury  of  again  having 
our  meáis  prepared  under  our  own  direction.  To-day  wfe  heard 
that  Mirza,  who  had  been  our  master  of  cercnionies  at  Budecobad, 
had  absconded,  taking  off  with  him  twelve  of  Mohammed  Ukbur's 
horses.  We  made  a request  that  a young  man  of  the  ñame  of  Ma 
hommed  Ruffech  might  be  appointed  to  the  office;  this  request  was 
readily  granted,  and  he  was  immediately  installed.  We  expected 
to  have  remained  at  Teyzeen  for  soine  days ; but  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  the  rajah  who  commanded  our  escort  woke  us  up 
with  the  intimation  that  we  were  to  march  immediately  into  the 
hills.  Unwelcome  as  was  the  order,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
obey. 

On  leaving  Teyzeen  we  struck  at  once  into  the  hills  ; ascending  the 
stony  bed  of  a stream,  we  entered  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Tey- 
zeen, and  wound  gradually  round  to  the  soutli  and  south-'west.  It 
was  a beautiful  bright  day,  and  we  heard  the  cuckoo  calling  as  we 
marched  along.  We  were  told  that  our  destination  was  some  thirty 
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miles  into  the  interior,  and  that  we  should  fínd  the  bilis  covered 
with  snow.  We  had  proceeded  about  ten  miles  when  we  reached 
a small  cluster  of  loose  stone  huts  on  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the 
ruad ; liere  we  hultcd,  and  pitched  our  sad  apologies  for  tents.  We 
were  informed  that  we  should  halt  heve  for  some  days,  unless  cir- 
cumstances  should  happen  that  would  render  it  necessary  to  convey 
us  further  into  the  hills.  The  place  was  called  Zandah,  and  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a clear  stream ; the  hills  in  the  distance  were  nearly 
covered  with  snow,  several  patches  of  which  lay  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  heights,  within  fifty  yards  of  our  encampment.  The  scenery 
was  wikl,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty. 

On  the  24th,  which  was  Sunday,  we  heard,  after  prayers,  that 
General  Elphinstone  had  breathed  bis  last  the  evening  before  at 
Teyzeen.  The  canse  of  our  sudden  removal  had  been  the  report  of 
an  intended  attaek  from  Cabul  on  the  Sirdar’s  party.  This  fear  in- 
creased  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  those 
who  had  been  left  at  Teyzeen  to  another  fort  a little  higher  up  the 
valley.  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  had  accompanied  the  Zandah  party, 
and  had  brought  with  him  all  the  ladies  and  children  of  his  own, 
and  his  brother,  Mahommed  Shuh  Khan's  fumilies.  Theirhuts  were 
pitched  in  a little  nook,  just  above  ours.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
coid,  and  we  were  liappy  in  being  so  far  removed  from  public  view, 
that  our  guards  did  not  object  to  our  walking  about.  This  was  a 
recreation  we  had  not  before  enjoyed  since  our  captivity.  and  all 
parties  were  like  so  many  children  let  loose  from  school.  The  ladies 
wandered  about  by  the  hill-side  gathering  wild  flowers,  while  such 
of  the  gentlemen,  w lióse  spirits  were  too  exuberant  for  such  tame 
amusement,  ascended  one  of  the  hills,  and  found  the  Affghans  who 
accompanied  them  apt  pupils  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  snow- 
balls.  At  this  period,  ulthough  our  own  prospects  were  gloomy 
enough,  it  required  but  little  to  raise  our  spirits  above  fear.  It  was 
evident  to  us  that  the  Affghans  about  us  began  to  consider  our  star 
again  in  the  ascendant.  Kescues  and  escapes  were  talked  of;  and 
it  was  apparent  to  us  all,  that  the  ie  Caffres”  were  once  again  as 
much  feared  as  they  were  hated.  Our  position  now  was  anything 
but  an  en  viable  one.  Although  we  had  more  out  of  doors  liberty, 
we  were  in  other  respeets  worse  off  than  ever.  Our  fare  was  of  the 
very  poorest  description,  and  somewhat  scanty  ; our  purses  were 
completely  empty  ; the  weather  bitterly  coid  for  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  had  scarcely  room  to  lie  in  our  miserable 
tents,  and  our  resting-place  was  still  the  hardground.  Asan  off-set 
to  these  disadvantages,  we  had  air,  cxcrcise,  and  abundance  of  puré 
fresh  water. 
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DY  HILARY  HYPBANE. 
u Ala  chair  m’est  plus  proche  que  ma  chemisc." 

Where  the  broad  bosom  of  majestic  Thames 
Presente  bis  stream,  which  near  a mile  embraces, 

To  Kent’s  atbletic  sons  and  courteous  danies, 

To  brew  tlieir  ale,  and  wasli  their  ruddy  faces. 

AVTiere  oft  tbe  Briton  sees,  with  heart  elate, 

The  sliip  of  war  with  banners  all  unfurPd, 

Laiinch'd  from  her  parent  stocks  in  pompous  state, 

Oíd  England’s  j>ride — tlie  terror  of  tbe  world. 

AVliere  from  each  liouse-top  tbe  projecting  spout 
Its  little  tributary  torrent  sputters  ; 

And  many  a common  sewer  its  charge  pours  out, 

Each  the  grand  confluence  of  a thousand  gutters. 

Where,  each  returning  tide,  we  also  view 

The  merchante  rich-fraught  ships  from  foreign  seas ; 

Or  outward-bound  tlieir  traílie  to  rencw, 

In  hope  and  searcb  of  competence  and  ease. 

Wliere  reeking  steamboats  up  and  down  are  hieing, 

Erom  all  the  cares  of  sail  and  rigging  free  ; 

Their  boiling  kettles  double  boons  supplying 
The  vessel’s  Ímpetus — tbe  ladies’  tea. 

Scorning  to  eourt  a fuvouring  gale’s  alliance, 

(With  motley  freigbts  of  anxiou6  cockneys  cramm’d,) 

TJrging  their  course  in  wind  and  tide’s  defiancc, 

By  crews  of  steamless  barks  sincerely  dama’d. 

While  colliers,  lighters,  barges,  boíits,  and  hoys, 

In  groups  proniiscuous  down  tbe  eurrent  scud; 

DrowuM  puppies,  eabbage-stalks,  and  dirty  boys, 

Mingling  in  all  tbe  majesty  of  mud. 

Wben  thus  oíd  Father  Thames’s  reflucnt  wave, 

Seaward  «orne  miles  from  London  Bridge  hath  glidcd, 

(Bearing  from  every  spot  bis  waters  lave, 

Tbe  various  treasurcs  to  bis  caro  confided,) 

I lis  surface  oft,  with  conscious  exultation, 

Reflects  that  memorable  stately  dome, 

Raised  by  a generous  and  grateful  nation, 

To  bless  her  veteran  warriors  with  a home. 

I say,  he  oft  reflecta,  lest  critics  chide. 

And  think  me  ignorant  of  this  objection  ; 

That  Thames’s  breast,  like  every  breast  beside, 

VV;hen  rujfled,  is  unfitted  for  refleetion. 

Here  the  infírm  and  weather-beaten  tar, 

From  hottest  action  never  known  to  skulk, 

When  no  more  eqnal  to  the  toils  of  war, 

Finds  a safe  mooring  for  his  batter’d  hulk. 

With  splinter’d  limbs,  and  store  of  nautic  knowledge, 

Fights  o’er  again  the  battles  he  has  seen  ; 

Mumídes  his  two-days  quid,  stumps  round  the  college, 

Swigs  his  small  beer,  and  sings  God  savk  the  Que  en  ! 
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But  hold  ! my  rambling  Muse,  yon  Te  grown  too  prolix, 
At  such  digressions  you  *re  by  far  too  ready; 
Endeavour  to  ros t rain  your  devious  frolics  ; 

Bridle  your  tonque,  and  let  your  tale  be  steady. 

Here  let  us  leave  the  river  to  his  bed, 

And  pensioners  to  stump  about  the  college ; 

For  of  “ My  Unele  ” we  have  notliing  said; 

Not  even  brought  him  to  the  reader’s  knowledge. 

Thus,  then,  the  story  runs : — Within  a mile 
Of  the  aforesaid  venerable  pile, 

But  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  1 cannot  tell — 

Nay,  whether  *twas  an  hundred  years  ago, 

Or  whether  anore  or  less,  I do  not  know, 

A reputable  tradesman  chanced  to  dwell : 

Fortune  had  bless’d  him  with  good  store  of  gold, 

Which  from  his  neiglibours  he  would  ne’er  withhokl  ; 
His  house  seem’d  Hospitality’s  abode : 

Whene’er  a needy  person  sought  his  door, 

Though  be  liad  never  seen  bis  face  before, 

On  him  a largess  quickly  was  bestow’d. 

Nay,  lest  the  poor  should  wander  in  distress, 

Or  from  anothers  bounty  seek  redress; 

To  guide  the  welcome  traveller  to  his  walls, 

High  on  his  house’s  front  you  might  behold, 
Glittering  like  gingerbread  enwrapt  in  gold, 

The  triple  trophy  of  the  brazen  balls. 

As  shipwreek'd  papist  sailors  fly  to  tliank 
Thcir  putron-saint,  who  sent  the  timely  plank 
To  snatch  their  drowning  bodies  from  the  brine  ; 

And  think  the  favour  amply  is  repaid, 

When  they  by  rote  a dozen  prayers  have  said. 

And  left  an  offering  before  his  shrine  ; 

So,  all  this  liberal-minded  man  required, 

For  granting  thus  whatever  was  desired, 

To  wretches  who  for  his  asfiistance  sued, 

Was,  that  each  person,  on  his  boon  recelving 
Should  recognize  the  benefit  by  leaving 
Some  small  memento  of  his  gratitude. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  when  a shrine ’s  well  stock’d, 

By  ardent  zealots  who  have  thither  íloek’d, 

Tne  eunning  priests  who  o’er  the  place  preside, 

Acting  íis  proxies  in  his  saintsliip’s  cause, 

Take  all  the  gifts  into  their  reverend  paws, 

And  most  religiously  the  spoil  divide. 

So,  when  a twelvemonth’s  crowd  of  liungry  elves 
Had  luid  their  offerings  on  My  TJncle’s  shélves. 

So  that  his  magazine  could  scarcely  hold  ’em  : 

That  he  might  have  a vacant  house  again, 

Still,  to  pursue  his  philanthropic  vein. 

He  carried  them  to  London,  where  he  sold  ’cm. 

Now  it  will  somewliat  singular  appcar, 

That  though  this  generous  wight  from  year  to  year 
Dealt  forth  a dolé  to  every  hapless  stranger ; 

Still  there  were  some  whose  hearts  were  so  malign 
As  to  assert  that  e'en  his  very  sign. 

As  well  as  benefit,  imported  danger. 

For  though  a man  restoring  a donntion, 

Ohliterating  thus  his  obligation, 
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Might  claim  his  token,  if  he  so  esteem’d  it ; 

Yet,  that  the  posture  of  the  balls  denotad, 

When  once  a pledge  to  Nunky  was  devoted, 

*Twas  two  to  one  the  ovvner  ne’er  redeemM  it. 

In  short,  thev  said  he  was  a very  Jew  : 

But  whether  the  sarcastic  taunt  was  true, 

Or  the  mere  fictiou  of  sume  enviuus  elf, 

1 know  not;  but  it  might  with  truth  be  said, 

That  (having  forty  years  pursued  the  trade) 

He  was  a perfect  Jew  in  point  of  pelf. 

No  kindred  circle  graced  My  Uncle’s  house, — 

Nu  brother,  sister,  ñor  attentive  spouse — 

No  playful  group  of  ruddy  girls  aml  boye 
Promised  to  cheer  the  evening  oF  his  life  ; 

He  never  had  encountered  wedlock'a  strife. 

Ñor  ever  had  experienced  wedlock’s  joya. 

And,  ulthough  half  the  people  in  the  county 
(Perhaps  fruía  having  ofttimes  shared  his  bounty) 
Agreed  to  cali  him  tC  Unele/*  just  as  I do, 

Yet  ’twill  be  plainly  seca  ’twas  but  a whim  : 

Thev  *d  no  more  consanguinity  with  him 
Than  í have  with  the  Pope,  or  he  with  Dido. 

But,  two  tliere  were  who  call’d  him  so  in  truth  : 

These  were  bereft  of  parents  in  their  youth  ; 

Our  hero’s  only  sister  was  their  mother, 

Who,  having  nought  to  leave  tliem  when  she  died, 
Thinking  their  wants  would  all  be  well  supplied, 
Kindly  bequeath’d  them  to  her  wealthy  brother. 

But  Nuuky  relished  not  her  poor  bequest; 

And  though  obedient  to  her  last  behest, 

To  leave  them  all  bis  riches  he  was  willing : 

Yet,  lest  their  heritage  should  be  impair’d, 

During  his  life,  he  solemnly  declared, 

W’ithout  a pledge  they  should  not  have  a shilliug. 

Sometiines  we  see  spring  from  one-parent  root 
Branches  producing  different  kinds  of  fruit ; 

And  thus  it  happeird  with  My  Uncle'e  heirs; 

For  neither  ñre  and  water,  day  and  night, 

Summer  and  winter,  ñor  e’en  black  and  white, 

Had  properties  more  opposite  than  theirs'. 

Tlie  first-born  uierits  to  be  first  described  : 

He  from  his  lov'ing  father  had  imbibed 
Good  moráis  and  a useful  occupation  ; 

And  when  an  orphan,  he  with  tranquil  heart. 

And  empty  purse,  pursued  the  useful  art 
Of  hammering  people’s  soles  for  their  salvación. 

Not  their  i inmortal  souts , — though  I believe 
Ilundreds  of  ranting  fanatics  conceive 
That  souls  prepared  for  heav’n  and  soles  for  jumping — 
Those  by  soft  velvet  cushions  struck  by  bones, 

These  by  broad  lmnuners  upon  massive  stones — 

Are  beneíited  and  preser  ved  by  thumping . 

Only  tliis  striking  difference  seems  uat, 

The  blows  have  scarcely  forcé  to  kill  a cat, 

Which  would  the  Jirst  from  fate  infernal  guard  ; 

Yet  (thougli  the  self-same  hand  oft  thumps  for  both) 
In  beating  for  the  last,  I’ll  take  my  oath, 

The  stone  and  blows  are  both  infernal  liard. 

VÜL.  xv. 
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I say,  the  eider  nephew,  from  a child, 

Had  been  devout,  industrious,  and  mild, 

Stedfast  alike  to  chapel  and  to  trade ; 

Thus  all  his  actions  in  succession  ran  ; 

Week  after  week  the  thrifty,  pious  nmn 
Pray’d,  stitch'd,  and  hammer'd — hammer’d,  stitch’d,  and  pray'd. 

For  constantly  each  Sumlay  he  was  seen, 

With  countenance  deninre  and  plañid  mien, 

Attending  sermons,  evening  prayers,  and  matins ; 

And  every  working  day,  from  morn  to  night, 

Striving  ’gainst  poverty  with  all  his  might, 

Me  stuck  to  boots  and  shoes,  and  clogs  and  pattens. 

Not  so  the  younger : he  with  vice  innate, 

Had  from  his  boyhood  been  a proflígate — 

A fellow  who  would  rather  steal  than  labour — 

A swindler,  glutton,  gamester,  sot,  and  wencher, 

Who  knew  no  joys  but  woman,  bowl¿  and  trencher, 

Or  cards  and  dice,  to  rob  tli’  unwary  neighbour. 

The  eider  painfully  his  courses  view’d. 

And  with  a brother-like  solicitud©, 

From  soine  untimeiy  exit  strove  to  save  him  : 

Giving  him  oft  youtl  counsel  and  g ood  shoes, 

But  he  the  lattcr  only  deign’d  to  use, 

Tranipling  alike  on  all  his  brother  gave  him. 

Rare  were  his  visits  to  his  native  place — 

He  ne’er  beheld  his  cliiding  brother’s  fuce, 

Save  when  compelPd  by  dire  starvation's  calis; 

His  Uilents  brook’d  not  so  confíned  a scene, 

Tiong  in  the  great  metrópolis  he’d  been, 

Prowling  for  prey  ’twixt  Wapping  and  Saint  PauPs. 

His  careful  únele,  too,  by  age  tliougli  bent, 

Delay’d  to  make  his  will  and  testament, 

Uncertain  how  his  fortune  to  divide  ; 

And  to  allow  him  time  for  reformation, 

Still  persevered  in  his  determination 
To  make  it  his  last  action  ere  he  died. 

Now  fatlier  Sol,  who  steadily  drives  on, 

(E’er  since  he  lost  his  proxy  Phajton, 

\Vhom  once  he  trnsted  to  his  great  reproach  ; 

For  though  his  team  were  prime  well-$ím,(m,</  tits, 

Used  to  the  ruad,  with  Vulcan’s  patent  bits, 

The  blundering  blockhead  overturn’d  the  coach  ;) 

With  wheels  of  llame,  and  four-in-hand  divine, 

(Taking  a dram  at  every  well-known  sigu, 

Which  like  our  whips  below  he  never  misses,) 

Had  once  inore  gallop’d  o'er  his  animal  track, 

Through  all  the  turnpikes  of  the  zodiac, 

From  Aries  starting-house  bang  up  to  Pisces. 

Since  last  the  vellido  from  IJnde’s  door, 

Bore  off  the  pledges  of  twelve  montlis  before, 

To  grace  the  halls  of  London’s  auction  inart ; 

Wliile  many  a neighbour  (but,  alas  ! too  late) 

Sat  weeping  o’er  the  useless  duplícate, 

For  goods  committed  to  the  fatal  cart. 

And  now  repentant  tears  agirán  tliey  slied, 

For  shirt,  or  watcli,  or  gown,  or  smock,  or  bed. 
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Whose  produce  they 've  consumed  iu  gin  and  beer  ; 

For  Nunky,  true  to  tlie  appointcd  date, 

To  town  escoria  bis  miscellaneous  freight, 

The  tributes  o f anotlier  fruitful  year. 

Rut  Fate,  who  oft  our  brightest  liopes  doth  foil, 

(While  thus  he  reap’d  the  harvest  o f bis  toil, 

Thoughtless  alike  of  sickness  or  of  deutli,) 

Had  issued  the  omnipotent  decree, 

That  he  sliould  meet  a dire  catastrophe, 

To  stop  at  once  his  traffic  and  his  breath. 

Ilere,  Muse,  be  circumspect ; — the  Mero  falls  ! 

The  rich,  the  ancient  Knight  of  Lombardas  balls  ! 

Like  Unele  Toby,  “sliew  the  very  spot;" 

Lest  fu  ture  commentators  miss  the  rnark, 

And  lead  tlieir  readers  wandering  in  the  darle, 

To  find  where  Unele  his  quietus  got. 

Just  where  the  glorious  sons  of  reforination 
llave  raised  a fabrie,  to  inform  the  nntion 
That  Papists  in  the  seeond  Charles's  reign, 

When  they  no  longer  eould  indulge  their  maggots, 

With  bonñres  marte  of  Protestants  and  laggots, 

Vented  their  pioua Jlume  in  Pudding  Lañe. 

Behold  tlio  anxious  man  ; bis  stedfast  eyc 

FixM  on  the  full-charged  wain,  which,  jogging  nigh, 

Toils  up  the  steep  ascent,  by  slow  approachea ; 

Till  at  the  pillar’s  base  ’tis  forced  to  stand, 

Tlie  busy  Street  clioakM  up  on  every  hand, 

Witli  chaises,  waggons,  chariots,  drays,  and  coaches. 

Now,  though  a Bard,  whose  lays  we  all  admire. 

Has  flatly  call'd  the  Monument  a liar, 

Swearing  its  founders  each  deserved  a rope, 

(A  thing  of  coursc — for,  wluitsoe’er  their  tricks, 

’Tis  natural  that  Román  Cutliolics 
Should  find  a staunch  defender  in  their  Popo;) 

Unele,  who  held  the  legend  of  the  column 
True  as  a chapter  of  the  Sacred  Volunie, 

(Justly  abliorrent  of  the  atrocious  deed,) 

With  veneration  his  long  visage  raised, 

Upon  its  lofty  fire-capp’d  summit  gazed. 

And  most  devoutly  damn’d  the  Romish  creed. 

Reader,  if  e*er  you  elimb’d  oíd  Fish  Street  Hill, 

Phacli  ineli  of  which  the  concourse  used  to  fili, 

1 daré  be  sworn  yon  fully  are  aware, 

That,  ’stead  of  gaping  upwards  as  you  went, 

Your  eyes  below  required  to  be  intent, 

Nay,  you  might  e’en  huve  used  a seeond  pair. 

But  nt  this  juncture  every  passenger 
His  limbs  as  weli  as  eyes  began  to  stir, 

As  if  he  fear’d  that  even  these  might  fail 

To  save  his  carease  from  hard  kicks  and  knocks  : 

For  scampering  down  the  hill  appear’d  an  ox, 

A liost  of  slaughterera  shouting  at  his  tail. 

Through  man  y a Street,  almost  to  frenzy  driven, 
lie  hitherto  by  speed  alone  liad  striven  : 

But  beasts,  when  press’d,  will  turn  though  butehers  chase  them; 
So,  finding  now  a stop  to  his  career. 

And  acores  of  hostile  cudgels  brandish’d  near, 

Foftining  with  ruge,  he  wheel’d  about  to  face  them. 
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Firm  as  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  at  hay, 

His  flashing  eyes  and  roaring  seem’d  tu  say, 

“Furor  Jit  lasa  sapiue  palien  tía, 

Come  on,  ye  braggart  hitids;  your  valour  shew, 
Whate’er  the  numbers  of  your  clamorous  crew, 

By  great  Oxiris  1 *11  no  longer  blench  ye.” 

Thev  fled  in  turn  ; for  though  the  butcher  feels 
Nu  dread  of  danger  at  a bullock’s  heels, 

Bnt  all  bis  bellowing  and  kieking  scorns; 

Yet  if  the  brote  resol  ves  to  bear  the  brunt. 

And  shows  the  terrors  of  his  lordly  front, 

Not  one  in  ten  admires  to  face  his  liorns. 

Unele  (his  thoughts  recall’d  from  things  above) 

Not  an  iota  from  his  cart  would  move  ; 

For  “ watch  and  pray  ” was  his  unvaried  maxim. 

The  ux  surveys  indignantly  uround. 

And,  finding  one  who  still  nmintains  his  ground, 

Uarts  to  the  spot,  and  furiously  attacks  him. 

The  fugitives  return’d  the  sport  to  see, 

Judging  that  Nunky’s  utmost  risk  would  be 
Slight  bruises  or  prostration  in  the  mud  ; 

But,  ’stead  of  mirth,  it  proved  a tragic  fray, 

Writhing  in  death  the  mangled  victim  lay, 

Trampled  and  gored,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Scarce  had  the  hapless  mortal  breathed  his  last, 

YVhen  straight  a vouth,  distracted  and  aghast, 

Rush’d  through  the  pitying  crowd  : “ It  is  !”  he  cried, 

“ It  is  my  honour’d  únele  ! cruel  fate. 

He  is  no  more  ! I have  arrived  too  late 
To  gain  his  parting  blessing  ere  he  died  ! ” 

So  natural,  so  frantie  was  his  grief, 

Every  spectator  held  a firm  helief 

That  he  sincerely  mourn’d  his  murder'd  kinsman; 

But,  reader,  ( entre  nous,)  to  tell  the  truth, 

In  spite  of  all  his  well-dissembled  ruth, 

The  harden'd  ruscul  did  not  cure  two  pins,  man. 

“ Cali  me  a coach  ! ” the  vile  impostor  bawPd  ; 

<c  Cali  me  a coach  ! ” Forthwith  a coach  was  call’d, 
Which,  when  the  quid c and  dead  were  placed  within  it, 
Drove  from  the  fatal  spot  with  rapid  pace, 

Leaving  full  many  a sympathizing  face, 

Hied  o’er  the  bridge,  and  variish’d  in  a minute. 

Meanwhile  at  home  the  sénior  nephew  wrought, 

Grave  as  a toinb,  ñor  e’er  of  mischief  thought, 

Humming  a hymn,  his  daily  task  to  cheer; 

But,  borne  on  rumour’s  wings,  the  tidings  «oread. 

And  ere  Hwas  night,  the  words,  “ Your  únele ’s  dead,” 
From  twenty  mouths  were  echo’d  in  his  ear. 

Not  Brutus,  when  he  breathed  his  stern  decree, 
Display’d  more  stoic  equanimity, 

Or  ñrmness,  to  behold  liis  offspriug  die, 

Than  he,  when  first  the  melaucholy  tale 
His  neighhours  told; — his  spirits  did  not  fail. 

Ñor  did  he  shed  one  tear,  ñor  heave  one  sigh. 

’Twas  thought  hy  some  religious  resigo  a tion  ; 

But  no  ; his  grief  was  curb’d  hy  exultation, 
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That  lie  should  quit  the  lahours  of  his  stall. 

The  accitlent  made  his  advaneement  sure ; 

To  him,  by  right  of  primogeniture, 

His  uncle’s  end  secured  his  uncle’s  alL 

Wlien  by  condoling  gossips  left  alone, 

Straight  to  the  bou  se,  which  now  lie  call’d  his  own. 
He  sped  to  wait  bis  brother’s  sad  appronch, 

Hour  after  hour  towards  the  Street,  be  gazcd, 

And  each  succeeding  hour  was  more  amazed  ; — 
Tliere  carne  ñor  brother,  message,  corpse,  ñor  coach. 

In  sable  weeds,  belied  by  cheerful  breast, 

Of  opulence  «and  leisure  now  possest, 

Leather  and  tools  be  hastenM  to  resign. 

His  coarser  food,  which  toil  liad  long  made  sweet, 
Was  chunged  for  daintiest  poultry,  finh,  and  meat : 
And  Bour  sniall  beer  for  generous  ule  and  wine. 

Of  all  My  U ncle’s  friends  tliere  was  but  onc 
Who  felt  severe  regret  tbat  be  was  gone  ; 

He  drew  «a  face  as  long  as  «any  quaker, 

To  lose  a friend  he  ’d  known  for  many  a year. 

Ñor  will  you  doubt  his  sorrow  was  sincere  ; 

1 ’ll  tell  you  why — he  ivas  an  undertáker . 

Three  weeks  liad  Crispin  pass’d  in  fruitless  search, 
Ranging  the  capital  from  cliurcb  to  cliureli, 

Curious  where  Unele  was  interr’d  to  know  ; 

At  lengtli  one  morning  as  he  sipp’d  his  tea 
Snugly  at  home,  he  was  surprized  to  see 
His  scapegrace  brother  in  the  garb  of  woe. 

The  repróbate  felt  all  bis  courage  drop ; 

For  tbougb,  when  driven  to  seek  bis  brother's  sbop, 
Whate’er  reproof  be  met  be  stoutly  bore  it ; 

Yet  such  command  can  affluence  assume, 

That  now,  in  entering  that  same  brother’s  room. 
He  fear’d  his  discipline,  and  shrunk  before  it. 

He  look’d  just  like  a disobedient  hound 
That  droops  bis  tail  and  crouches  on  the  ground, 

In  dread  of  kick,  or  stripe,  or  such  disaster, 

When  natura , ’stead  of  educationt  following, 

With  currish  appetite  he  has  been  swallowing 
The  game  he  should  huve  brought  unto  his  master. 

At  lengtli  tbis  adage  to  bis  tnind  aróse  ; 

That wbether  men  contend  by  words  or  blows, 
t€  He  who  first  speaks  or  strikes,  ’tis  odds  he  wins.” 
Therefore,  anticipating  tbe  assault, 

He  promised  to  refrain  from  future  fault. 

And  to  atoue  for  all  his  former  sins. 

The  welcome,  but  unhoped-for,  protestation 
DispclPd  at  once  his  brother’s  indignation, 

Who  said  (and  kindly  hugg’d  him  to  his  breast,) 
That  if  he  proved  his  penitence  sincere, 

He  would  esteem  bis  rriendship  doubly  dear. 

And  all  the  pust  should  in  oblivion  rest. 

Ñor  did  bis  love  stop  here;  t-lie  generous  beir 
Promised  bis  convert  should  his  fortune  share  ; 

Then  with  a soothing  air,  and  voice  pathetic, 

(While  tite-á-ttte  o’er  their  repast  they  sat, 
Mingling  inquirv  wit h familiar  chat^ 

Commenced  tbis  conversation  oatechetic. 
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Sénior. 

“ I hope  yon  '11  make  a hearty  hreakfast,  brother ; 

Where  have  you  been  since  last  we  saw  each  other  ? 

(Take  some  more  ham)  and,  pr’ythee,  let  me  ask 
Why  was  not  Uucle’s  body  hume  convey’d, 

That  when  bis  relies  in  the  eartli  were  laid, 

I might  have  shared  the  melancholy  task 

Júnior. 

(í  Brother,  your  nrofFer’d  reconciliation 
Precl ades  coneealment  or  prevarication  ; 

Let  not  tlP  acknowledgment  your  love  decrease  ; 

’Twas  to  secure  his  jewels,  watch,  and  easli, 

That  I might  revel,  drink,  and  cut  a dusli, 

While  tliey  supplied  me  with  a single  picce. 

And  that  my  sense  of  grief  iniglit  seem  acute, 

I sold  his  watch  to  buy  tliis  mourning  sult.” 

Sénior. 

“ 1 thank  your  frankness ; but  have  still  to  crave 
That  you  his  place  of  burial  will  maleé  known  ; 

And  we  will  raise  a monumental  stone, 

To  tell  his  hapless  end,  and  mark  his  grave.” 

Júnior. 

<f  First  let  me  trespass  on  your  condcscension, 

By  owning  one  more  cause  of  his  detention.,, 

Sénior. 

“ With  all  my  heart ; I ’ll  gladly  hear  you  out. 

Only  inform  me  where  his  bones  repose ; 

And  whatsoever  follies  you  disclose, 

Tliey  all  sliall  be  forgiveu,  you  nced  not  doubt.” 

J uniok. 

“ Hoping,  although  my  únele  bleeding  lay, 

That  life  remain’d,  I hurried  him  away, 

With  all  the  speed  two  well-flogg’d  hacks  eould  muster  ; 
Ñor  eould  I count  ten  minutes  from  his  fall 
Ere  he  was  laid  within  an  hospital, 

With  twenty  surgeons  round  him  in  a chister/’ 

Sénior. 

“ ’Twas  kind  ! 99 

Júnior. 

“ I thought,  if  death  he  eould  elude, 

1 should  insure  his  lasting  gratitude. 

And  gain  some  solid  jrroofs  of  his  alTection. 

But  all  their  eíforts  fail'd — his  soul  had  fied  ! 

So,  linding  him  irrevocably  dead  99 — 

Sénior. 

<f  Alas  ! and  then?” — 

Júnior. 

“I  SOLD  U1M  FOR  DISSECTlON. 
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OK,  A DARK  PAGE  FltOM  LIFE’S  VOLÜME. 


CIIAPTER  XXV. 

cc  6ILKNT  : RUT,  AH  ! HOW  SAD  !” 

Nuy,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wise  man’s  treasure, 

Though  funis  are  lavish  on’t — the  fatal  fislier 
llooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 

Sin  Walteu  Scott 

My  promise  liad  been  given  : and,  however  painful  its  perforra- 
ance,  I fulfilled  it.  An  inquest  bad  been  held.  A verdict,  Died 
from  natural  causes/*  liad  been  returned : and  an  liour  fixed  by  the 
gaoler  for  interment.  iiut  in  the  interim  my  wislies  had  been  con- 
veyed  to  liirn,  and  had  received  attention.  I looked  on  Winifred  for 
the  last  time.  í paused,  in  voluntar  i ly,  upon  that  countenance  which 
nota  fewof the  youngand  the  credulous hadsooften  watched,studied, 
and  feared.  Its  aspeet  was  remarkable.  The  deep  furrows  of  age 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  lines,  harsh  and  marked,  with  which 
eare,  sorrow,  and  the  habitual  indulgcnce  of  evil  passions,  had  in- 
dented  her  commanding  features,  were  singularly  subdued  and  soft- 
ened ; and  her  appearance  as  she  lay  in  the  solemn  grasp  of  death 
betokened  not  the  woman  of  fourscore,  but  onc  wlio  had  barely 
reached  the  boundary  of  fifty  years. 

That  the  final  separation  had  taken  place  there  was  ampie  evi- 
dence.  The  priceless  spirit  had  departed  ; why,  then,  was  my  gaze 
riveted  on  the  forsaken  shrine  ? 

It  seemed  to  speak  of  the  distant  and  invisible.  There  w'as  on  the 
brow  a frown  of  deep  and  unutterable  despair,  which,  methought, 
bore  tidings  of  terrible  import.  There  w as  on  the  palé  features  an 
air  of  dismay,  distress,  and  surprise,  which,  if  I read  it  rightly,  v'as 
fraught  with  fearful  meaning.  Of  gloom  and  horror  there  was  mucli ; 
but  nothing  which  could  be  construed  into  a look  of  freedom,  hap- 
piness,  and  rest. 

I thouglit  of  her  last  frightful  burst  of  raerriment.  JMemory 
callee!  up  that  outbreak  of  scornful  mirth  with  which  she  had  met 
and  combatcd  my  suggestions.  I seemed  again  to  liear  its  chilling 
echo,  and  I gladly  turned  away.  JJut  busy  thought  would  not  be 
baffled. 

If,  I mused,  the  departed  remember  aught  of  earth,  that  interview 
will  recur  to  her.  She  will  recal  its  tenor,  and  comprehend  its 
meaning.  Iler  spirit  will  quail  beneath  its  oppressive  remembrance 
when  she  and  laughter  shall  llave  long  been  strangers  í 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN  ILL-USJSD  OFFICIAIi. 

u Well,  Chifllnch,”  said  the  Duke,  “let  them  drive  on.  Voguc  la  Galere  ! I Ve 
sailed  through  worse  puriis  tlmn  this  yet." — u It  ia  not  forme  tojudge,*'  said  Chif- 
finch  ; “ your  Grace  is  a bold  commander  , and  Christian  hath  the  cunning  of  tlic 

devil  for  a pilot ; bufe However,  T remain  your  Grace*s  poor  friend,  and  will 

neartily  rejoice  in  your  extrication.” — Peveril  of  the  Pcak. 

The  he  is  a small,  but,  I fcar,  increasing  community  amongst  us, 
who  may  be  callee!  **  The  care-and-grief-promoters.”  Not  content  with 
the  sorrows  with  which  disappointment,  sickness,  and  death  largely 
strew  man’s  pilgrimage,  they  seem  bent  on  increasing  them.  They 
never  look  at  lite  through  a Claude  Lorraine  glass.  Thcir  médium 
of  observation  is  invariably  sad-colonred.  Every  trifle  ruffles  them. 
Every  passing  cloud  depresses  them.  The  lightest  breeze  is  “ sure 
to  bring  disaster  and  the  indisposition  of  an  hour  Cf  likely  to  end 
in  death/'  They  are  remorseless  self-tormentors.  With  a stray 
member  of  this  community  few  can  have  escaped  meeting.  One,  a 
perfect  specimen,  I well  remember  in  the  lady  of  a major  of  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Waggon  Train,  whose  dolorous  visage,  and  still 
more  dolorous  language  grievously  perplexed  her  merry-hearted 
mate.  t€  Behold !"  was  his  description  as  she  slowly  rose  upon  his 
view,  (t  c a virtuous  woman/  who  is  a crown  to  her  husband.  Here 
comes  Mrs.  Major  — a pattern  to  her  sex  — who  itcve.r  is  happy  but 
rvhen  she  is  miserable !” 

To  this  community  belonged  the  governor  of  the  county  gnol  of 

. He  was  effervescing  with  indignation  the  morning  I had  the 

misfortune  to  encounter  him. 

“ Have  the  magistrates  met,  Mr.  Stark  ?" — They  have,  sir." 

“ On  merely  routine  business,  I presume  ?" 

“ Prccisely  so  : the  usual  routine  business  of  diminishing  the  com- 
forts, and  paring  down  the  perquisites  of  the  unfortunate  oñicials 
under  them.  The  debate  will  be  warm  this  morning.  The  new 
magistrate  is  a rare  reformer.  He  bdks  of  persons  surrendering  this 
claim,  and  abstaining  from  pressing  that,  from  ‘ a sen  se  of  public 
duty  !’  Admirable!  admirable!  1 must  resign,  sir  ; I must  resign. 
They  will  drive  me  to  it.  But,  the  consequences  be  on  their  own 
head.  Mr.  Cleaver,  I 'm  an  ill-used  man, — I 'm  a very  ill-used  man  !" 

His  eraotion  tickled  me.  In  truth  I was  well  content  that  one 
who,  in  general,  was  so  merciless  to  others,  should,  now  and  then, 
wince  under  the  spur  of  authority. 

íf  I conclude,"  continued  the  governor,  <e that  yon  llave  heard  the 
last  new  order  ? It  nearly  aíTccts  yourself." — (( Indccd  !" 

í<rStrangers  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Chaplain's  Gallery." 

• “ Ah  ! at  whose  instance  ?" 

That  of  Mr.  Trounce.  He  is  a Puritnn,  it  seems,  as  well  as  Re- 
former, and  denounced  the  practico  asindccent,  unseemly,  unfeeling. 
Loudand  vehement  was  he.  Itavailed  him  : thepoint  was  carried." 

“ 1 rejoice  at  it.  In  the  gallery  of  a gaol  chapel  strange  faces  are 
an  offensive  anomaly.  The  attention  of  the  prisoners  is  distracted. 
The  object  of  the  service,  which  is  to  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon 
themseives,  is  defeated.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  theirs  must  be 
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an  idle  and  unfeeling  curiosity  which  can  be  gratified  by  the  sigbtof 
so  inany  degraded  fellow-beings.  Bravo  ! long  life  to  Mr.  Trounce  !” 

“ Rut  no  discretionary  power  is  left  even  to  yourself.  The  Chap- 
lain  cannot  pass  the  most  intímate  friend  he  has,  into  bis  own  gal- 
lary !” 

“ Still,  I cry  ‘ contení  !*  It  will  spare  me  the  annoyanee  of  perpe- 
tual applications.” 

The  indignant  functionary  looked  aghast.  He  had  counted  upon 
his  last  remark  surprising  me  into  some  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing : and  the  coolness  wi th  which  I treated  it  palpably  disconcerted 
him.  But  Mr.  Stark,  late  of  Bow  Street,  was  not  a man  to  be  light- 
ly  baffled.  After  a brief  pause,  with  a tone  of  vexation  in  his  voice, 
and  a viciousness  of  manner  which  were  irresistibly  amusing,  he 
doggedly  observed, 

“ Clergymen,  in  general,  are  averse  to  interference.  Tliey  don’t 
like  oversight  in  matters  which  relate  to  their  own  function.  Yon, 
sir,  are  an  exception.  Let  our  masteus," — he  laid  rr.arked  emphasis 
on  these  words  ; be  thought  he  was  now  touching  up  the  raiv , — u let 
our  MA8TER8  make  what  order  they  may  relating  to  that  gallery, 
it's  my  belief  yon  would  welcome  it.” 

tf  You  are  mistaken.  There  is  one  order  the  m agis  trates  might 
issue  touching  that  gallery  which  would  be  marvellously  disagree- 
uble  to  me," 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  inquired  its  nature  indicated  the 
governor’s  latent  hope,  that  some  fine  summer’s  morning  ¿his  might 
make  its  appearance  on  u The  Mortification  List.*’  Chopfallen,  in- 
deed,  was  he,  when  to  his  challenge  I answered, 

An  order  excluding  mtjself” 

ft  Oh  !”  cried  he,  in  high  displeasure,  — u indeed  ! Ah  ! it  ’s  well 
for  those  whose  animal  spirits  are  of  the  most  buoyant  description  to 
jest  at  misfortune,  alight  were  it  may.  I cannot.  The  past  prevenís 
me.  My  career  has  been  too  distinguÍ6hed  for  that.  1,  who  was  for 
so  many  years  in  attendance  upon  the  royal  family, — I,  whose  devo- 
tion  lo  the  personal  safety  of  his  Prince  more  than  once  attracted 
the  Regent’s  attention,  and  received  his  marked  approbation,  I am 
now  bearded,  checked,  and  thwarted  by  a stripling  magistrate, 
whose  solé  qualification  for  his  office  is  to  ring  the  cuckoo  cry  4 Re- 
trenchment — no  perquisites  !*  Mr.  Clcaver,  I viusb  and  will  resign  Y9 
Sleep  upon  it,  Stark  ; sleep  upon  it." 

t(  I cannot  sleep,”  returned  the  incensed  functionary.  “ Who  can, 
while  being  flayed  alive  ?” 

I allowed  that  such  a position  was  not  the  most  favourable  for 
slumber. 

The  governor  resumed  in  a louder  key,  “ I ’m  an  ill-used  man  ! 
and  I 11  resign  ! They  will  then  íind  out  what  a valuable  ptiblic 
servant  they  've  lost.  But  the  deed  will  be  irretrievable.  Ah,  Mr. 
Clcaver,  my  integrity  has  been  my  ruin  ! The  hall  was  once  at  my 
feet.  Once  I could  have  tíiken  leave  of  dependence  for  ever ; but  my 
sense  of  honour  was  keen."  lie  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  4<  ít 
beggared  me,  sir  ! yes,  my  integrity  has  been  my  ruin.” 

I thought  this  latter  remark  paradoxical,  and  my  looks  expressed 
it. 

“ I 11  prove  it,”  continued  he,  vchemently,  observing,  and  at  once 
comprehending  my  manner.  %(  You  shall  hcar  whether  there  be  ex- 
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aggcration  in  my  statement,  that,  if  I am  apauper,  honesty  has  mude 
me  one." 

And,  without  waiting  for  my  disclaimer,  or  giving  me  a loophole 
of  escape,  he  commenced  his  narrative. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  RANKER’S  CLERIf. 

He  was  an  accoraplished  linguist ; and  outiandish,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
j argón  In  which  lio  would  liavo  been  at  a loss  for  worrls.  One  defect  liad  ho ; his 
classical  recolJections  failed  him ; and  the  awkward  result  was  this — tliat  hencefortli 
he  could  never  discern  the  diiference  between  meüM  and  tuüm. 

Sidney  Smith. 

“ I had  been  attached  about  a year  and  a half  to  the  Street 

División,  when  I received  a prívate  summons  to  wait  on  Lord  Cas- 
tlercagh.  You  will  not  recollect  him.  His  lordship  pussed  away 
from  the  scene  before  your  time : in  f’act  all  that  relates  to  him  is 
now  become  matter  of  history.  Calm,  passionless,  and  frigid,  his 
bearing  in  public  and  in  prívate  were  most  opposite.  In  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  a more  difluse  speaker — one  more  capable  of  involving 
his  meaning  in  sentences  of  interminable  length, — sen  ten  ce  s which 
some  unscrupulous  opponents  asserted  had  no  meaning  in  them  at 
all,  could  not  be  found.  But,  in  prívate,  no  man  could  express  his 
meaning  with  more  precisión  ; or  place  in  fewer  words  the  subjeet 
he  was  dealing  with  clearly  before  his  auditor.  His  temper  has  been 
describcd  as  singularly  gcntle,  and  equablc.  To  this  length,  indeed, 
some  of  his  eulogists  have  gone,  that  his  eqtianimity  and  self-pos- 
session  were  so  perfect  that  no  cireumstances,  however  annoying, 
could  ruffle  him.  Did  they  ever  see  his  lordship  in  prívate,  and 
witness  how  he  thcre  bore  opposition  and  defeat  ? I have  ! His  silent 
rages  were  formidable.  Few  cared  to  witness  them  twice.  He  was 
a remarkable  man  : but  among  other  features  in  his  character  which 
would  have  borne  impro vement,  w as  this — he  never forgave  / Speed 
his  wishes ; compass  any  point  he  was  desirous  to  carry  ; procure 
him  accurate  information  on  any  doubtful  or  intricate  matter ; and 
vour  reward  would  be  prompt  and  ampie.  But  fail,  and  your  posi- 
tion  in  his  lordship's  memory  was  irreversible. . . . Now  to  the  inter- 
view. I was  desired  to  shun  the  Foreign  Office,  and  attend  him  at 
his  prívate  residence.  1 obeyed.  He  desired  me  to  discovcr,  with- 
out delay,  'the  whereabouts  1 of  a foreigner  wrho  had  come  over  to 
England  for  some  unworthy  purpose,  and  w hose  eareer  of  useful- 
ness  Lord  Castlereagh  was  desirous  to  curtail.  The  Alien  Act,  then 
in  forcé,  gave  him  tne  pow'er.  He  described  the  obnoxious  party  to 
me  very  ininutely.  His  height,  his  walk,  a slight  hesitation  iu  his 
speech ; the  colour  of  the  eyes ; a scar  near  the  left  temple  ; all 
these  minute  particulars  wrere  severally  pointed  out,  and  despatch  in- 
sisted  on.  No  clue  could  Lord  Castlereagh  give  me  as  to  the  habits, 
associates,  or  hauuts  of  the  suspected  party.  On  all  these  points  he 
professed  entire  ignorance.  The  pecuniary  recompense  attendant  on 
suecess  was  tempting.  To  this  was  added  the  promise  of  tature  ad- 
vancement.  And  his  lordship  wound  up  the  interview  by  the  remark, 
‘ The  Compte  de  Chabotiere  is  assuredly  somewhere  in  the  Metrópolis; 
and,  if  so,  accessible  to  the  pólice.  Yoú  must  produce  him  !’ 

“ I bowed,  and  withdrew. 
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“ The  anxiety  evinced  by  my  employer,  to  nab  this  delinquent 
foreigner,  naturally  roused  niy  curiosity  as  to  his  real  or  presumed 
offence.  But  on  this  head  no  hint  escaped  the  lips  of  the  cautious 
diplomatist.  Afterwards  I discovered,  from  a struy  expression,  that 
the  Compte’s  object  was  to  surprise  that  well-fed,  good-humoured 
oíd  gentleman,  who  was  then  living  at  Hartwell ; who  lo  ved  his  ease 
much,  und  a well-sprcad  board  more ; whom  Fortune,  a few  years 
afterwards,  perplexed  with  the  cares  and  perils  of  a crown  ; and 
whom  the  Holy  Alliauce  with  diíficulty  kept  upon  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  It  was  not  till  many  months  afterwards  that  the  fu- 
ture  Louis  XVIII.  was  apprized  of  the  seheme  of  Monsieur  Chabo- 
tiere,  and  the  complicated  villanies  of  which  he  was  the  intended 
victim. 

“ üays  elapsed  without  my  making  much  progress  in  my  task. 
The  chagrín  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  great,  and  my  liope  of  securing 
his  patronage  proportionably  faint,  when  the  passion  for  play,  com- 
mon  to  most  Frenchmen,  occnrred  to  me,  and  suggested  that  possi- 
bly  tlie  exotic  inight  be  inet  with  in  some  gambling  den  ! By  dint 
of  cautious  but  unceasing  inquiry,  unmeasured  bribery,  and  weighty 
promises,  I at  length  discovered  that  in  a certain  low  gaming-house, 
near  Leicester  Fields,  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  a party 
liad  for  two  successive  nights  been  seen,  whom  by  description  I re- 
eognised  as  the  long-sought  Frenchman. 

“ A golden  key,  and  a clever  disguise,  procured  me  admittance. 
In  a large,  ill-liglited  ruom,  shabbily  furnished,  and  redolent  with 
cigar-smoke,  was  a rouge  et  noir  table.  On  it  were  fixed  the  eyes  of 
a uiotley  group  ; all  auxious,  all  earnest,  and  all  looking  more  or  less 
miserable,  haggard,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.  The  stakes  were  not 
high.  It  wfas  ‘ a silvcr  hcll*  But  in  strange  disproportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  stake  was  the  agony  of  those  who  lost,  and  the  ex- 
ultation  of  those  who  won.  One  common  nature  was  exhibited  under 
the  most  divcrsified  aspeet.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  despair,  all  were  there. 
The  bitter  execration,  the  clenched  fist,  the  frowning  brow,  the 
straining  eye,  the  smile  of  triumph,  the  gasp  of  agony,  told  too  truly 
of  the  strife  which  contending  passions  there  were  waging.  It  was 
a loathsome  spectacle  ; and  yet  weare  told  that  gaming  is  a ' gentle- 
man ly  vice  !'  llow  the  fiexd  belowr  must  laugh  at  our  nice  dis- 
tinctions ! 

“ The  room  filled.  1 looked  on  ; probablv  the  most  unconcerned, 
and  certainly  a most  amused  spectator.  The  jargon  wTas  strange 
enough.  Fácil  nation  on  the  globe  seemcd  to  have  sent  its  reprc- 
sentative.  But  French  wfas  the  language  generally  spoken ; and  in 
all  dialects,  and  with  all  aeeents.  My  disguise  was  so  good  that  I 
defied  detection : and  the  impression  of  perfect  security  lent  added 
confidence  to  my  scrutiny  of  those  around  me.  In  none  could  I de- 
tect  Monsieur  de  Chabotiere.  The  only  person  who  at  all  resem- 
bled  him  was  a stout,  burly  man,  whoanswered  to  the  ñame  of  ‘ Jack 
Vincent ; spoke  Fnglish  fluently ; and  growled  and  cursed  in 
British  with  a heartiness  and  emphasis  truly  national.  One  amid  the 
moving  group  long  arrestad  by  notice ; un  aged  man,  with  white 
moustache  and  snowy  hair ; from  his  accent  a Germán  ; and  from 
the  coolness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  confronted  the  most  un- 
toward  fortune,  a practised  and  determined  gamester.  While  I 
watched  his  play,  and  admired  the  calmness  with  which  he  paid  his 
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losses,  it  struck  me  that  his  features  were  not  strange  to  me.  An- 
other  gaze.  ‘No  ; it  is  mere  fancy  ! I have  watched  the  oíd  Ger- 
mán so  intently  that  prcsent  familiarity  with  his  countenance  has 
conjured  up  the  phantom  of  previous  intimacy.  Yes!  it  is  delusion 
altogether.  We  have  now  met  for  the  first  time/ 

“ I had  reasoned  myself  into  this  conviction,  when  tlie  white- 
headed  gamester  spoke.  Again  I was  startled.  The  fulness  and 
firmness  of  the  voiee  contrasted  strangely  witli  the  advaneed  age  and 
apparent  feebleness  of  the  speaker.  The  voiee  was  that  of  a young 
man  of  eight-and-twenty.  The  hoary  foreigner  looked  at  least  sixty- 
five.  ‘ There  is  mystery  here/  was  my  conclusión  ; ‘ mystcry  and 
disguise ! Is  the  appearance  of  age  assumed  ? Can  I — ' Four 
struck.  The  manager  rose,  and  declared  the  table  closed.  In  silence 
his  visitors  understood  and  obeyed  the  signal : and  in  a few  mo- 
meiits  the  room  was  empty.  My  walk  liomewards  was  dispirited 
enough  : and  my  rest  sufficiently  broken.  I had  been  misled.  The 

Count  was  not  among  the  visitors  in Street.  That  was  quite 

certain.  But,  would  that  explanation  satisfy  Lord  Castlereagh  ? I 
had  grievous  apprehensions  upon  the  point.  Then,  again,  who  was 
the  losing  gamester?  Some  strong  motive  there  must  be  for  the  as- 
sumption  of  age  ? Could  he  be  the  Count  de  Chabotiere  ? No  ! my 
judgment  rejected  that  conclusión  instantly.  While  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  perplexities  of  my  position,  and  inwardly  cursing  my 
own  folly  for  embarking  in  the  scheme,  my  muddy  reminiscences 
cleared  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  white-headed  gamblcr  and  I had 
met  before.  I recollected  him  well.  He  was  the  collecting  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Roddams,  the  bankers,  in  Lombard  Street.  Having  refresh- 
ed  my  wearied  spirits  with  the  thought  of  the  agreeable  surprise 
with  which  I should  greet  the  stiff-necked  firm,  I dozed  off  in  high 
good-humour  with  my  own  penetration. 

<(  My  first  care  on  the  ensuing  morning  was  to  assure  myself  of  the 
iden  ti  ty  of  Mr.  Mears,  the  banker's  clerk,  with  my  venerable  ac- 
quaintance  at  the  silver  hell.  To  this  end  I presented  myself  at 
Roddams’  aboutthe  hourof  three,  when  I knewthe  customers  of  the 
firm  would  be  numerous,  and  the  clerks  in  full  forcé.  I was  not 
disappointed.  Perched  on  a high  stool ; before  a small  square  desk, 
a little  in  ad vanee  of,  and  severed  from  the  rest,  with  one  pen  stuck 
behind  his  car,  and  another  hard  at  work  on  a ponderous  ledger  be- 
side  him,  dressed  with  extraordinary  precisión,  and  looking  a living 
personification  of  decorum  and  propricty,  there  sat  the  confidential ! 
Never  upon  this  earth  did  man  possess  a more  valuable  set  of  fea- 
tures ! What ! couple  with  that  grave,  respectable,  subdued  visage 
‘ Rouge  et  Noir  ! ’ The  very  mention  of  such  profanity  would 
make  its  owner  faint ! Play  ! and  within  the  purlieus  of  a common 
hell ! The  Bishop  of  London  as  likely  ! Truc,  the  white  mous- 
tache,  and  the  silvery  locks,  and  the  golden  spectacles,  were  wanting. 
But — another  look — no  ! I was  not — I could  not  be  mistaken  in  my 
man.  The  Sexagenarian  at  the  silver-hell  and  the  demure  Mr. 
Mears  were  the  same.  Night  carne  on  ; and  again  I found  my  way 
to  the  reeking  pandemónium.  The  room  was  well  filled  ; and  keen- 
ly  did  I gaze  on  its  slovenly  occupants,  in  the  hope  of  recognising 
the  Count ; but  in  vain.  Ñor  did  Jack  Vincent  present  himself. 
As  the  ‘ small  hours'  advaneed  ‘ the  confidential/  looking  as  aged 
and  venerable  as  ever,  crept  in.  This  night  Fortune  smilcd  ; and 
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after  availing  himself  of  her  favours  to  the  last  moment,  he  retired  a 
considerable  winner.  But  whal  mood  was  mine  ? At  noon  I liad 
to  face  the  Foreign  Secretary.  How  would  he  receive  me  ? What 
intelligence  had  I to  give  ? Bitterly  did  I recal  the  Scotch  proverb, 

‘ Woe  to  them  who  approach  a great  man  with  an  empty  wallet  !’ 

“ My  reception  was  chilling  enough.  The  minister's  brow  was  as 
smooth  as  usual,  his  voice  as  steady,  and  his  address  as  courteous ; 
but  there  was  a suspicious  sinister  look  about  the  eye,  a fixedness 
and  bitterness  in  its  cxpression,  which  disconcerted  and  discouraged 
me.  In  those  gentle,  persuasive,  agreeable  tones,  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  he  blandly  inquired, 

“ ‘ What  information  have  you  to  give  ?' 

“ ‘None:  I have  failed,  iny  lord  — I say  it  with  extreme  concern 
— in  tracing  the  party/ 

His  searching  gaze  was  bent  on  me  for  some  moments.  There 
was  a curl  of  the  lip  as  his  scrutiny  ended.  I saw  he  disbelieved  me  ! 
“ ‘ You  have  nothing,  then,  to  tell?* 

“‘Nothing,  my  lord, — nothing  entitled  to  rebanee:  nothing  be- 
yond  mere  conjecture/ 

“ ‘ I u líder  stand  you,  I presume,  correctly  ? You  can  give  me, 
you  mean  to  say,  no  clue  as  to  where  that  party  is  at  presen t ; or 
where  he  will  be  to-morrow ; or  where  he  was  two  days  since  ?* 
iC  ‘ None  whatever/ 

“ e Then  I can  ! The  Count  is  now  across  the  Channel ; will  be 
at  midnight  far  on  his  road  to  París  ; and  was  on  two  evenings 
during  tliis  very  week  in  Leicester  Square  gaming-house.  You  know 
it,  sir.  You  know  it  weli.  AfTeet  no  subterfuge  with  me.  No  one 
is  so  well  aware  as  yourself  that  c Jack  Vincent"  was  the  Count  Cha- 
botiere !' 

“ I was  speechless ; not  as  his  Lordship  fancied,  from  guilt,  but 
from  unbouuded  surprize.  Ilecovering  myself,  I eagerly  and  posi- 
tively  disclaimed  all  knowledge  that  the  Count  and  Vincent  were 
the  same/ 

‘ And  yon  say  this  to  me  !’  exclaimed  the  minister,  with  bitter 
emphasis, — 1 to  me,  who  know  that  you  stood  more  than  an  hour  by 
the  side  of  this  man ; tulked  to  him  ; jested  with  him  ! Desist  from 
such  useless  asseverations.  Me  they  will  not  deceive/ 

“ Again  I was  at  fault.  Here  was  espionage  with  a vengeance  ! /, 
then,  had  been  under  survcillancc ! This  was  eaves-dropping  in 
perfection  ! Spy  uponspy  ! I,  w ho  had  been  intently  watchingthe 
movements  of  others,  had  been  the  while  myself  closely  oliserved, 
and  aecurately  reported  on  ! My  mortification  wras  great,  and  vent- 
ed  itself  in  the  remark, 

ie  Watched  as  I may  have  been,  my  lord,  and  suspected  as  I sce  I 
am,  I have  been  truc  to  your  interests.’ 

“‘You  are  more  than  suspected/  was  the  reply.  el  have  proof 
of  your  duplicity  ; and  that  proof  is  the  escape  of  the  adventurer.* 

“ ‘ My  lord,  if  the  most  solemn  assurances — ' 

“ ( Reserve  them  for  another  party/  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
cutting  coolness  ; ‘here  they  are  wasted.  The  case  is  clear.  I have 
been  outbidden.  I promised  you  much  for  the  count’s  apprehen- 
sion.  More  has  been  lield  out  to  you  to  connive  at  his  escape.  You 
have  made  your  election.  The  door,  sir/ 
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" ' Hear  me,  my  lord,  if  but  for  one  moment.  Your  lordship  was 
my  onívY  employer  ; and  the  tenas  I accepted — * 

" ' Were  the  weightiest . No  doubt  of  it ! Lord  Sidmouth  and 
myself  at  last  understand  you.  The  door,  sil*.  I would  be  alone/ 

" With  a thorough  persuasión  that  thenceforth  in  bis  lordship  I 
sliould  find  a foe  whom  no  explanat.ion  could  disarm,  and  no  sub- 
mission  soften,  I bowed,  and  obeyed  him.  But,  at  thirty,  a man  is 
not  easily  crnshed.  lie  may  smart  under  undeserved  injury  and 
wrong;  but,  if  conscicnce-clcar , his  energies  will  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  an  active  raind  open  out  to  him 
fresh  scenes  of  exertion. 

" ' At  the  Foreign  Office/  thus  I reasoned,  'the  ganie  is  up  ! Why 
not  abandon  the  court,  and  adjourn  to  the  city  ? The  Frenchmaii 
is  a failure  ; final  and  decisive.  Be  it  so!  Will  the  banker’s  clerk 
prove  another  ? Let  this  hour  decide  it/ 

" I strode  on  to  Lombard  Street. 

"The  head  of  the  firm  was  in  his  prívate  room  when  I requested 
and  obtained  admittance.  He  was  elderly,  thin,  pinched,  and 
wizened.  He  gave  you  an  idea  of  a man  who  had  been  curcd  in 
London  smoke  ; and  when  spoken  to,  peered  at  yon  with  two  wary, 
suspicious,  vigilant  eyes,  as  if  he  thought  you  meditated  an  instant 
attack  on  his  prívate  purse,  or  the  partnership  assets. 

" I told  him  who  I was,  and  added,  that  I possessed  information 
in  no  slight  degree  important  to  him. 

“ ' What  ’s  the  figure  ?'  was  his  instant  reply.  I was  silent.  lie 
spoke  again,  and  loudly, ' What  d'yc  ask  for  it  ?' 

“ c Nothing/ 

" ' Humph  r was  his  comment.  And  an  expression  passed  over 
his  wiry  visage  to  this  purport,  that  what  was  given  for  nothing 
must  be  worth  devilish  little  ! 

"'To  whom  or  what  does  it  relate?  Toa  forged  acceptance,  or 
the  impending  failure  of  a country  correspondent  ?’ 

" ' To  neither/ 

" ' To  an  overdrawn  account ; or  a fiitting  customer  ?’ 

" ' Wide  of  the  mark  still/ 

" ' Then  in  the  devil’s  ñame/  cried  the  oíd  gentleman,  firing  up  in 
the  most  unexpected  and  vivacious  manner,  ‘ at  what  do  you  hint ; 
or  what  diabolical  inference.  do  you  mean  me  to  draw  ? Out  with 
it!’  he  continucd,  as  a younger  man  stepped  lightly  into  the  apart- 
ment,  ' from  him,  my  nephew  and  partner,  I llave  no  secrets.  Say 
your  say,  and  llave  done  with  it.  What  a cursed  shame/ — this  was 
an  aside , — ■'  that  people  can’t  let  me  transact  my  business  in  peace 
without  filling  my  ears  with  tlieir  infernal  fooleries !’ 

" 'My  information  relates  to  one  of  your  clerks,  who — ’ 

‘"My  clerks,  sil*/  cried  the  sénior,  and  he  reddened  as  he  spoke, 
' are  all  young  men, — nephew  ! this  is  Stark,  the  peace-officer,  come 
upon  God  knows  what  alarming  errand,  I don’t, — young  men  of  ir- 
reproachable  character.  I know  the  breed  of  each  of  them.  There 
is  not  one  whom  I would  not  trust  alone — alone,  sir, — mark  that ! — 
in  the  cofiers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  such  a procedure  possi- 
ble.  Tlieir  probity  is  undoubted.  Now,  sir,  of  them,  all  of  them, 
any  of  them,  what  mean  you  to  assert  ? Men  and  devils  !’ — anuthcr 
aside , — that  my  precious  morning  sliould  be  wasted  on  such  cock- 
and-bull  histories/ 
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<c — Mr.  Roddam's  manner  when  interested  is  abrupl  / observed  the 
nephew  gently,  ‘ perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  confide  to 
me  the  information  which  you  believe  to  be  important  to  us?' 

#To  you,  or  any  other  party  disposed  to  listen  calmly.  What  I 
have  to  say  is  tliis:  — one  of  your  clerks  frequents  nightly,  and  in 
disguise,  a low  liell,  where  lately  he  has  been  a considerable  loser. 
Now,  if  this — ** 

“ ‘ I don't  believe  it  F cried  the  elderly.  c It  cannot  be  ! Kh  ! 
nephew  ?* 

“ ‘ It  's  improbable,  certainly : but,  still — ' 

Improbable  say  you!  It's  impossible  ! Saint»  and  angels  1 
how  I do  detest  these  foul-mouthed  cattle,  whose  delightit  is  torack 
one  with  tidings  of  impending  disaster  V 

(<  * Does  this  information  rest  on  hearsay  ?'  inquired  the  youngcr 
partner. 

“ ‘ No  , on  actual  observation.  I saw  the  party/ 

“ f Then  you  saw  double  !* 

t€  c My  relative’s  manner/ the  nephew  agaiu  commenced  in  his 
deprecating  tones  : but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I refused  to  listen. 

“'Mattel*  or  manner  avails  not ; my  tale  is  told.  The  ñame  of 
the  party  I have  notdivulged;  ñor  símil  I.  If  his  habité  are  unim- 
portant  to  you,  they  must  be  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  He  Con- 
trols no  loose  casli  of  mine ; ñor  can  he  bring  my  creclit  into  ques- 
tion.  Yours  you  hold  he  will  not.  Be  it  so.  Farewell  !’* 

“ * A nice  morning's  work  !'  was  my  half-muttered  conclusión  as  I 
reached  the  Street.  ' With  court  and  city  I stand  alike  well ! In 
their  estímate  of  me  there  is  the  uiost  wondrous  agreement.  The 
court  impeaches  my  fidelity,  the  city  my  sobriety.  The  first  insinu- 
ates,  ' you  *re  bribed  !*'  the  last,  ‘ you  Te  drunk  !*  Oh  ! happy  man  1 
Oh  ! en  viable  public  servan  t ! What  a considérate,  gentle-hearted, 
generous  monster  you  serve!  Ií*  I ever  again  play  the  part  ofa 
monitor, — if  I ever  give  a gratuitous  warning  again,  may  I — 
whew  !’  ” 


CHÁPTER  XXVIII. 

€<  WB  AT  *8  TIIE  FIGURE  ? HUNDREDS  OK  THOIJSANDS  ? ” 

ct  Laúd  o r has  offered  much  amusement  to  the  public,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
liim.  "What  the  public  wnnts,  or  subsista  oí»,  is  news.  Milton  was  their  reigning 
favourite  \ yet  they  took  it  well  of  a man  they  had  never  heard  of  hefore  to  tcll 
them  the  news  of  MiUou's  heing  a tliief  and  a plaginry  ; luid  he  been  preved  so,  it 
liad  pleased  mucli  better  ; when  this  was  no  longer  news,  they  are  equally  delighied 
with  miother,  as  much  a stranger  to  them,  who  entertained  them  with  anotlicr 
piece  of  news,  that  Lauder  was  a plagiary  and  an  impostor  ; had  he  proved  liirn  a 
Jesnit  in  disgnise,  nothinglmd  equnlled  their  fiatisfaction.” 

llisuoi»  Waiiduhton  s Letters. 

“ Have  yon  ever  known  the  luxury/’ was  the  strange  query  of 
the  flushed  and  angry  functionary,  “ of  feeling  yourself  al  war  with 
all  the  world  ?” 

M}r  disclaimer  was  prompt  and  sincere. 

“ Then,  sir,  you  have  yet  to  experience  a most  dclightful  frameof 
mind  ! Oh  ! it  is  a glorious  mood  ! and  so  accordant  with  human 
naturc ! Talk  of  forbearancc  and  forgiveness,  give  me,  I say,  the 
man  who  can  hale.  I hate  bitterly,  heartily,  and  thoroughly  ! That 
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feeling  was  mine ; and  it  extended  to  tlie  wliole  species.  Discarded 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  discredited  by  the  banker,  and  uver-reached, 
as  wouiuled  vanity  told  me,  by  the  wily  Frenchman,  I looked  around 
upon  my  íellows  as  confedérate  foes ; and  the  result  was,  that  with 
savage  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  with  a spirit  that  exulted  in  mis- 
fortune,  I exeeuted  the  various  repulsive  duties  that  make  up  the 
daily  life  ofan  oíTicer  of  justice. 

“ One  inorning,  on  my  return  from  Newgate,  after  witnessing  the 
execution  of  tliree  young  men  for  forgery  — the  eldest  was  only 
three-and-twenty,  and  I still  hear  the  choking  sobs  of  his  anguish- 
ed  mother  when  she  appeared  to  claim  and  receive  the  lifeless  corpse, 
disgraced,  but  still  so  dear  to  her, — I was  told  that  a middle-aged 
gentleiuan  liad  thriee  ealled  at  my  dwelling,  and  liad  requested,  with 
great  earnestness,  that  I would  not  fail  him  at  his  next  visit,  which 
he  liad  fixed  for  six  o’clock.  I gave  him  the  meeting,  and  recognised 
with  surprise  the  júnior  Mr.  Roddam.  Three  weeks  liad  Ínter  vened 
since  our  conference ; but  I remembered  the  reception  then  given 
me,  and  slarehed  myself  accordingly.  As  I eoolly  eved  him, 

You  don't  remember  me,  I fancy,*  cried  my  visitor,  in  his  most 
insinuating  tones,  ' and  yet  we  llave  met  before.  Mr.  Roddam,  of 
Lombard  Street  ?* 

“ 1 Oh  1 perfectly,*  was  my  reply ; 1 our  last  interview  was  too 
disagreeable  to  be  soon  forgotten.' 

“ c True — ti*ue  ; my  uncle*s  manner — ' 

" ( Not  a word  more  as  to  that ; no  description  can  do  it  justice.* 

“ ( I assure  you  he  has  not  had  one  liuppy  liour  since  you  left  him. 
It  is  on  his  account  that  I have  sought  you.  His  uneasiness  is  inde- 
scribable.  He  knows  not  wliom  to  suspect ; and  yet  is  íirmly  per- 
suaded  that  he  has  abundant  cause  for  fear.  Pray  termínate  this 
distressing  season  of  anxiety  by  another  and  fuller  disclosure/ 

ct  Great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  I checked  his  eager  man- 
ner with  the  bluff  reply,  * I have  nothing  more  to  say.* 

“ f Surely  — surely  you  will  not  prolong  tliis  agonising  state  of 
suspense  by  witholding  further  details  ?* 
t(  1 1 have  nothing  more  to  say.* 

“‘Whutí  would  you  afFord  perfect  impunity  to  a rascal  whom  a 
single  sentence  would  unmask  ? Will  you  permit,  by  your  silence, 
this  detestable  ganie  to  be  carried  on  ; that  a man  may  appear  in  the 
morning  the  steady  responsilile  clerk,  and  in  theevening  assume  the 
licence  of  the  desperate,  reckless  gamester?* 

tk  ‘ I have  said  my  say.'  I spoke  sturdily.  ‘ My  statement  at  the 
time  was  deemed  fabulous ; such  let  it  remain.* 

“ f No  ! no !'  exclaimed  the  eider  Roddam,  who  had  waited  for  his 
nephew  in  an  adjoining  Street,  till  his  nervous  impatience  could 
brook  no  further  delay,  and  who  now  burst  into  the  room,  gasping 
with  agitation.  ‘ I said  it  was  monstrous ; monstrous  Jar  a clerk, 
mark  you,  not  fabulous : that  gaming-house  scene,  for  instance  !* 

“ * There  you  told  me,  sir,  I saw  double : you  remember  that  re- 
marle, I presume?* 

“ * I recal  it,*  cried  the  eider  bunker  eagerly ; c wisli  I had  never 
made  it;  express  my  sorrow  that  it  escaped  me/ 

“‘Now,  Mr.  Stark,*  the  nephew  liere  struck  in,  r after  that  ad- 
mission, — that  frank  and  sincere  admission, — will  you,  can  you,  as 
an  honest  man,  persist  in  your  present  silence  ?* 
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I laughed.  I enjoyed,  thoroughly  and  heartily,  the  panic  of 
these  quaking  capitalists.  It  was  balm  to  me  after  my  recent  dis- 
comfiture. 

<c  ' The  ñame/  said  the  eider  gcntleman,  in  liis  anxiety  quite  heed- 
less  of  my  mirth, — * I beseech,  I intreat  yon,  give  me  the  ñame  ?’ 

<(C1  '11  consider  of  it,  and  aequaint  you  next  week  with  my  de- 
cisión/ 

“ The  oíd  man  wrung  his  hands,  and  turned  hopelessly  away.  He 
deemed  further  expostulation  useless.  Not  so  his  nephew.  He  re- 
turned  to  the  cliarge  with 

“ 1 You  would  hardly  wisli  to  curtail  tliat  oíd  man's  days,  Mr. 
Stark  ; you  would  scarcely  desire,  from  any  feeling  of  pique  caused 
by  a hasty  and  injudicious  expression,  that  the  cióse  of  a uscful  and 
honourable  career  should  be  embittered  bv  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
suspicions.  From  these  you  alone  can  free  him  ?' 

“ ‘ I am  aware  of  it.’ 

“ ' His  life  at  present  is  wretched  from  incessant  but  indefinite 
apprehensions ; from  this  thraldom  a word  of  yours  can  release 
him/ 

u The  heartiness  and  sincerity  of  the  young  man’s  manner  moved 
me.  ' It  shall  be  spoken.  Among  your  clerks  is  a party  named 
Mears.  Sift  his  accounts  thoroughly.  They  will  furnish  a solution 
to  the  riddle.' 

“ 1 Nathanael  Mears  !*  gasped  Mr.  Roddam,  sénior.  * That  deco- 
rous,  staid,  and  unexceptionable  young  man  ! My  protégé ! A 
subscriber  to  all  the  leading  religious  societies,  and  a member, — a 
jolncd  member — of  the  Baptist  church  ! This  is  awful  — awful 
cven  in  tlicsc.  days  !’ 

<(  ' Mr.  Mears,  eh  ? I always  said  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  that 
piece  of  still  life  were  9upernatural !'  So  commented  the  júnior 
Roddam. 

“ ‘ Still  life,  do  you  cali  it!’  cried  the  eider  gcntleman,  reproach- 
fully.  * Still  life  ?' 

f(  ‘ Did  he  not/  was  the  rejoinder,  ‘ inake  it  a rule  never  to  be  seen 
in  public,  save  in  his  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday  ? And  did 
you  not,  in  consequence,  liold  him  up  to  his  fellows  as  a pattern  of 
propriety  and  virtue  ? And  were  they  not  charged  to  tread  in  his 
steps  ? Do  you  still/  continued  he,  with  a malicious  grin,  e repeat 
this  counsel,  and  instst  on  its  being  f oí lotved?’ 

“ ‘ Be  silent !'  said  the  oíd  man  imploringly  ; 'you  rack  me  with 
your  inuendoes.  How  shall  I ever  break  this  inatter  to  the  firm  ?' 

‘"What's  the  figure?’  interponed  the  nephew, — ‘ hundreds  or 
thousands  ?' 

'So  apparently  artless,  and  yet  so  consummately  artful !’  conti- 
nued the  eider  gcntleman,  musingly.  'I  well  rcmember  his  telling 
me  that  he  had  never  seen  a pack  of  cards  but  twice,  and  couldn't,  if 
his  life  depended  on  it,  tell  the  nine  of  diamonds  from  the  deuce  of 
clubs !’ 

tc  1 His  ignorance  was  adroitly  veiled  at  the  Leicester  hell/  said  I 
drily : ' there  no  one  would  have  taken  him  to  be  a novice/ 

" A groan  from  the  sénior  partner  was  the  response ; and  again 
he  asked,  in  piteous  accents, ' How  shall  I ever  break  this  matter  to 
the  firm  ?’ 

11  How  it  was  managed  I know  not ; but  before  eight-and-forty 
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hours  liad  elapsed  certain  ponderous  ledgcrs  were  keenly  scruti- 
nized;  a woeful  defíciency  was  detected,  and  the  fpattern  clerk  * 
in  custody.  I apprehended  him  at  liis  lodgings.  Ilis  nerve  was 
great ; and  his  freedom  from  idlc  and  womanish  regrets  remarkable, 
under  his  circumstances. 

et  1 Ha  ! the  wind-up !’  was  his  exclamation  when  I explained  to 
him  my  errand.  1 1 've  daily  expected  this  for  the  last  six  months. 

I knew  discovery  must  come,  and  would  follow  cióse  upon  sus- 
picion.  Now  to  business.  I must  accompany  you,  as  a matter  of 
course?'  I nodded.  * You  will  allow  me  to  look  out  a change  of 
linen  ?* 

<f  ‘ Certainly  ; but  to  procure  it  you  pass  not  out  of  my  presence  !' 
tc  ‘ My  sleeping  room  adjoins  this/ 

“ ‘ I must  accompany  you  there.” 

Well  — well ; but  your  inspection  is  needless.  It  is  far  from 
pleasant  to  ransack  one's  wardrobe  under  the  eye  of  a stranger?’ 
et  1 That  inconvenience  must  be  borne.  I repeat  — reluctantly 
enough — that,  go  where  you  will  I must  follow/ 

lie  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  said  deli- 
berately,  c Allow  me  to  be  alone  for  five  minutes  in  the  udjoining 
room — alone — quite  alone,  and  before  I enter  it  1 will  put  one  hun- 
dred  sovereigns  before  you/ 

“ ‘ I cannot  listen  to  you,  sir/ 

“ c You  think,  perhaps,  I contémplate  self-destruction  ? No — no  ; 
I am  far  too  fond  of  life/ 

“ f I think  of  nothing  but  my  duty/  was  my  reply. 

“ ‘ I double  my  offer/  he  rejoined. 

“ ‘ Unavailing,  sir, — unavailing : we  waste  time/ 
c<  € Stark/  cried  he,  * listen.  Escape  from  that  room  is  impossible. 
Its  height  prevents  it.  Ñor  do  I despair  of  an  acquittal.  A few 
moments  privacy  may  do  much  for  me  : leave  me  for  five  minutes  ; 
for  that  space  oiily , no  more  ; and  before  you  loek  the  door  on  me 
four  hundred  sovereigns  shall  chink  in  your  pocket/ 

“ c Were  you  to  offer  four  thousand  I should  reject  it/ 

(<  * Then,  on  to  Bow  Street/  was  his  rejoinder.  *1  know  my 
man/ 

“ The  next  night  he  slept  in  Newgate. 

“ The  firm  did  their  best — I will  say  that  for  them — to  hang  him. 
They  shewed  no  s infirmity  of  purpose  ’ as  to  his  future  destiny. 
Squabble  they  might  among  themsclves,  in  their  prívate  room, 
touching  the  inordinate  confidence  heretofore  reposed  in  the  unfor- 
tunate  uelinquent ; but  in  their  disposition  to  elévate  him  they  were 
unanimous.  Ilere  it  was  ‘ a long  pulí,  a strong  pulí,  and  a pulí 
altogether  !*  Nathanael  wTas  a match  for  them.  He  liad  been  e wide 
awake'  during  the  whole  time  he  was  fingering  their  money-bags. 
The  indietment  for  forgery  failed.  There  was  msufficient  evidence 
to  support  it.  That  for  embezzlement  was  sustained ; but  even 
here,  so  skilfully  had  Mears  confused  his  accounts,  and  so  compli- 
cated  was  the  mass  of  figures,  and  so  muddy  the  statement  which 
the  prosecutor’s  counsel  submitted  to  the  jury;  that,  had  ‘ the  pat- 
tern  clerk ' obtained,  as  he  contempleted,  access  to  his  bureau,  and 
destroyed,  as  he  wished  and  intended,  certain  papers  which  lay 
there, — papers  which  fell,  subsequently,  into  the  hands  of  the  firm, 
and  corroborated  their  charge  against  him,  — it  is  questionable 
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whether,  after  all,  his  convictíon  would  llave  gladdened  tlie  hcarts  of 
Mesara.  Roddann.  As  events  fell  out,  Mr.  Mears  went  for  changeof 
air  tu  Australia.” 

€<  What  did  the  firm  lose  by  him  ?” 

“ A sum  so  large  that  they  never  cared  to  divulge  it.  Iíeavy  it 
undoubtedly  was  ; but  its  amount  they  prudently  made  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  firm.” 

“Surely  that  was  a remarkable  feature  in  the  case  ?” 

“This  was  more  so,”  replied  the  governor  testily.  “Whenthe 
trial  was  o ver,  and  the  convictíon  rceorded,  and  the  sentence  passed, 
Messrs.  Roddam  sent  for  me. 

“ f IMr.  Stark/  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party, < the  tact  you  have 
shewn  throughout  this  sad  business  is  remarkable  ; and  the  firmness 
with  which  you  treated  the  prisoner  wrorthy  of  all  praise.  You  are 
a v al n able  ofíicer  ; and  your  country  is — much  indebted  to  you  ! !' 

“ This  wras  quid  pro  quo  for  refusing  four  hundred  sovereigns ! 
This  was  * valué  received  ’ for  declining  to  lose  sight  of  my  prisoner, 
and  preventing  lns  destroying  or  concealing  any  one  of  his  papers. 
I convicted  him,  sir  ! yes,  /,  John  Stark,  governor  of  His  Majesty's 

gaol  of ! Said  I not  well,  Mr.  Cleaver,  that  my  integrity  liad 

becn  iny  ruin  ? That  my  own  disinterestedness  of  character  liad 
been  my  bañe  through  lile?  I aro,  I repeat  it,  an  injured  and  ill- 
used  man.” 

While  deliberating  what  reply  I should  make  to  the  fuming 
governor,  ]\Ir.  Pounce  loomed  into  view.  lie  had  just  quitted  the 
nlagistrates,  room  ; and  walked — unusual  for  him — w ith  a wary  and 
circumspect  step. 

“ He  is  the  bearer  of  important  and  authoritative  intelligence,” 
said  the  governor,  eyeing  him.  “Anotlier  encroachment  011  your 
privileges,  Mr.  Cleaver  ; some  fresh  arrangement  as  to  1 theChaplain*s 
Gallery  \ or  further  restrictions  on  the  mude  of  admittance.” 

I\Ir.  Pounce  drew  near. 

I Ve  a communication  to  make  to  you,”  said  that  vivacious  gen- 
tleman  ; “Mr,  Stark,  will  you  oblige  me  with  your  attention ?” 

Oh  ! certainly.” 

fC  It  is  from  the  magistrates,  and  w ill  surprize  you.” 

Not  in  the  least ! I can  easily  anticípate  it.  They  at  lengtli 
feel  my  valué,  and  desire  to  retain  my  Services.” 

u It  will  surprise  you,”  cried  Pounce.  ''I  give  you  fair  and  due 
no  ti  ce  it  will  surprise  you.” 

“Not  so,”  responded  the  governor,  with  a sel f- important  air. 
Cí  I aro  not  easily  moved  by  passing  occurrences.  I can  guess  your 
communication.  Some  highly  laudatory  resolution,  1 daré  say. 
Sometliing  commendatory,  no  doubt.” 

'*  Not  exactly,”  remarked  Pounce. 

“ They  doift  propose  to  raise  my  salary  ?”  cried  the  governor. 

€t  The  magistrates,”  said  Pounce, — there  was  a maíicious  twinkle 
as  he  spoke  in  his  elfish  eyes,  “ suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  an 
immediale  resignation.  They  are  unwilling  to  act  harshly  or  hastily  ; 
and  prove  to  you  this  disposition  on  their  part  by  this  prívate  warn- 
ing.  If  unheeded,  they  liave  then  no  alternative.  They  must  use 
the  pow'ers  vested  in  them,  and — displace  you  !” 

Tile  face  of  j\Ir.  Stark  as  he  listened  to  this  announcement  I sliall 
never  forget  were  I to  live  to  the  age  of  oíd  Parr. 
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“ Mine  Host,”  whether  of  the  Garter  or  Star,  was  formerly  a 
mighty  pleasant  fellow; — a man  wlio  drank  and  jested  with  his  cus- 
tomers,  making  them  pay  for  his  jokes  and  his  potations.  In  the 
present  day,  when  the  diíFusioii  of  classes  rcnder  tlieir  fusión  more 
ditticult,  (so  that  human  heings  are  stuck  up  in  rows  in  the  world,  like 
plants  in  the  horticultural  gardens,  classed  and  labelled,  stiff  as  the 
sticks  that  intersect  them,)  you  pay  for  the  wine  and  pastime  of  your 
host,  but  without  participating  in  the  entertainment. 

Mine  host  of  a London  Hotel,  is  a well-bred  gentleman,  whom  its 
inmates  never  beliold  from  the  day  when  he  inaugurates  them  in  tlieir 
apartments,  with  as  many  bows  as  would  place  nn  impopular  candi- 
date  at  the  head  of  the  ]>oll,  to  that  on  which,  with  similar  ceremonial, 
he  presents  them  their  bilí  ,* — as  though  a higlnvavman  were  to  make 
three  glissades  and  a coupe,  preparatory  to  his  “ Your  znoney  or  vour 
life ! ” 

A London  Hotel-keeper  of  the  íirst  order  is  usually  some  nobleman's 
maitre  d'hotel,  or  groom  of  the  chambers,  made  an  honest  man  of  in 
holy  matrimony  by  her  ladyship’s  confidential  maid  or  consequential 
housekeeper ; who  sees  fit  to  invest  their  united  earnings,  perquisites, 
pickings,  (and  no  matter  for  the  last  word  of  the  indictment,)  in  fur- 
nishing  and  burnishing  some  roomy  mansión  of  the  West-end,  too 
mucli  out  of  repair  to  serve  as  a prívate  residence,  for  “ noblemen  and. 
gentlemen,”  by  dint  of  showy  calicó,  stained  mahogany,  and  lialf  the 
brass  of  a wliole  Birmingham  foundry,  tbereby  entitling  themselves  to 
demand,  as  the  rent  of  every  sepárate  suite  of  apartments,  as  mucli  as 
the  whole  house  would  lrave  cosí,  if  hired  for  the  season.  Prodigious 
four-post  beds,  groaning  with  draperies  and  fringes,  destined  to  accu- 
mulaíe  dust,  soot,  and  their  living  concomitants,  for  ten  years  to  come, 
are  erected  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  with  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity 
as  are  employed  to  run  up  a tliree-storied  house  in  the  suburbs ; — with 
rickety  wardrobes  and  washing-stands,  pickcd  up  at  sales,  or  pur- 
chased  at  cheap  and  nasty  furniture-brokers  in  the  Blackfriars  Road, 
— whereof  it  is  liazardous  to  open  a drawer,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
effluvium  of  the  boots  or  shoes  of  antecedent  occupants,  exhaling  there- 
from,  but  from  the  certainty  that  three-quarters  of  an  liour  must  be 
wosted  in  shoving,  sidling,  and  swerving  the  said  ill-fitting  drawer 
back  into  its  original  position.  For  the  same  reason,  the  prudent 
frequenter  of  a London  hotel  is  careful  not  to  draw  down  a blind, — 
premonished  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  getting  it  up  again ; — or 
to  wndraw  a curtain,  from  the  clouds  of  dust  instantly  circulating 
through  the  apartment.  Moreover,  the  blind  so  displaced,  or  the 
drawer  thus  incautiously  drawn  forth,  is  sure  to  be  thereafter  recalled 
to  his  memory  by  a heavy  charge  in  the  bilí  for  repairing  the  same ; 
such  as 

s.  d, . 

To  man  one  day  repairing  Blind  . . 17  G 

Cords,  &c.,  for  do.  . . 6 10 

Easing  Drawer,  strained,  . . .10  6 

Se  c.  & c. 
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To  toucli  tlie  handle  of  a China  or  marble  vasc  is  equally  rasli. 
Pooloo's  cement  will  not  last  for  ever ; and  when  you  find  tlia  vase 
stand  i ng  handle- less  before  you,  like  a door  from  which  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford  has  wrenched  off  the  knocker,  but  with  evident  sym- 
ptoms  of  the  glue  of  preceding  fractures  and  mending,  be  assured 
that  yon  will  llave  to  book  up  the  full  original  cost  of  the  <c  handsome 
vase  of  Nankin  dragón  China,  finely  enamelled,”  which  was  purchased 
damaged  at  a sale  ten  years  before,  and  has  been  successively  paid  for 
by  twenty  victims,  inhabitants  of  the  same  unlucky  suite. 

The  first  object  of  the  hotel-keeper,  after  fitting  up  his  rooms  with 
gaudy  papers,  showy  carpets,  and  trophies  and  cornices  of  gilt  brass,  is 
to  purcliasc  vast  Services  of  iron-stone  China,  and  plated  dislies  and 
covers,  which,  on  an  emergency,  when  the  families  under  his  roof  are 
sufticicntly  frantic  or  unfortunate  to  diñe  at  home,  lie  filis  with  parsley 
beds ; in  the  centre  of  which,  by  dint  of  much  examination  and  a 
powerful  glass,  are  discoverable  a thin  slice  of  cod  or  salmón,  or  a 
couple  of  fried  whitings, — a few  chips  of  cutlets, — a starveling  cat 
roasted  rabbitwise,  or  a brace  of  sparrows  deluged  in  parsley  and 
butter,  designated  in  the  bilí  of  fare  as  pigeons  or  chickens.  The 
second  course  will  probably  be  a bread  pudding,  formed  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  ricli  rnan's  table,  or  a tart,  apparently  composed  of 
buff  leather  and  mouldy  fruit,  having  been  allowed  to  mellow  for  a 
week  in  the  larder,  in  company  with  the  Stilton  cheese.  But  then  it 
is  served  on  a lordly  dish,  and  covered  with  an  embossed  cover. 

Such  is  the  modérate  mem.  of  an  hotel  dinner.  Its  gaudy  days  are 
still  liardcr  of  digestión.  The  business  of  the  liost  is  to  purchase  the 
worst  viands,  to  be  charged  at  the  higliest  rate ; — meagre  poultry,— 
stale  vegetables, — doubtful  fisb.  It  is  not  he  who  has  to  cat  them ; 
and  the  fashion  of  the  oblen  time,  of  allotting  to  tlie  hostel-keeper  his 
share  of  the  repast,  was  surely  so  far  advantageous,  that  it  opcrated 
like  the  functions  of  the  carver  and  taster  at  a royal  banquet,  as  a 
security  against  being  poisoned  in  coid  blood. 

On  the  same  grounds,  in  choosing  an  hotel  it  is  always  desirable  to 
solect  one  to  which,  like  the  Clarendon,  a coffee-room  is  attached ; 
those  not  furnished  with  such  a gastronomer  safety-valve  being  com- 
pelled  (though  not  by  Act  of  Parliament)  to  consume  their  own 
scraps ; devouring  in  patties  or  a currie  on  Monday,  the  lobster  they 
pronounced  impossible  on  the  Saturday  preceding ; and  swallowing,  in 
the  shape  of  oyster  sauce,  the  repellent  reptiles  abhorently  left  on 
their  plates  at  supper  over-night.  It  is  horrific  to  think  of  the 
number  of  times  the  same  articles  of  food  are  made  to  figure  at  the 
table, 

Wearing  strnnge  simpes,  and  bcaring  many  ñames. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  Hotel-keeper  has  risen  to  his  dignity  as 
a householder  from  the  post  of  liead-waiter  at  a cofFee-liouse,  the  evil 
is  increased  by  his  bringing  in  the  first  dish,  and  doing  the  honours  of 
his  own  soup, — a square  of  portable,  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  and 
tasting  sorely  of  the  conner  of  a plated  soup-tureen,  the  metallic 
poison  being  counteracteu  by  a hundful  of  coarse  spices,  and  sufiicient 
pepper  to  devil  a whole  poultry-yard  1 The  gentleman  host  is  so  well 
got  up,  and  his  specious  laudation  of  the  excellence  of  his  cook  is  so 
pompously  delivered,  that  you  prefer  choaking  in  silence  to  disputing 
the  point.  By  his  account  (both  verbally  and  clerkly  delivered),  you 
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llave  turtle  and  venison  befure  you,  if  you  liad  only  sense  <>r  appetíte 
to  find  it  out.  Though  you  liave  sutlicient  evidence  tliat  it  is  mere 
roast  and  boiled,  (the  roast  being  a chip  of  tlie  oíd  block,  and  the 
water,  the  lnmb  or  cliicken  was  seethed  in  having  been  already 
brought  yon  to  wash  your  hands,)  you  wisely  prefer  acquiescence,  in 
order  to  disniiss  to  his  evening  paper  and  sloe-juiee  negus*  the  shifty 
individual  who  stands  wheezing  over  you*  with  an  eye  to  his  bilí  and 
an  ear  to  what  gossip  he  can  pick  up  from  your  table-talk. 

Ou  the  Continent*  liotel-keepers  are  uniformly  in  the  pay  of  the 
pólice  : in  London  they  exercisé  an  inquisition  of  their  own,  of  which 
the  waiters  are  the  familiárs.  Not  a note  or  letter  passing  through 
the  hands  of  tliese  wortliies  but  assumes  a rotundiform  shape*  from  the 
bulging  torture  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ,*  and  every  night  when 
the  head-waiter  carries  in  his  daily  evidence  to  the  book-keeper  of  the 
wine,  soda-water,  and  other  extras  consumed  by  the  ¡amates*  he  ac- 
companies  his  account  with  particulars  of  visits  and  visitors,  letters, 
and  duns,  which*  by  diut  of  prying  ¡uto  drawers  and  loitering  on  stair- 
cases,  he  has  been  able  to  amass,  mismatch*  and  weave  into  a tissue  of 
scandal.  lie  “ has  his  suspicions  tliat  the  gentleman  in  black  whoin 
Sir  Thomas  calis  his  solicitor,  and  to  whom  he  is  never  to  be  denied, 
is  no  better  than  a money-lender ; and  as  to  the  handsome  Colon  el, 
who  calis  every  day  at  live,  being  a cousin  of  the  guy  widow  on  the 
second-floor, — fudge  1 he  knows  hetter  I** 

A most  important  braneh  of  eonsuuiption  in  London  botéis  consists 
in  the  potables ; whereas  during  his  aristocratic  Service,  the  hotel- 
keeper,  when  waiting  at  table  as  máitre  d’hotel,  used  to  hear  frequent 
reniurks  tlmt  notliing  was  more  injurious  to  wine  than  the  rumbling  of  # 
carts  and  carriages  over  the  cellars*  he  provides  against  sucli  an  injnry 
by  laying  in  no  stock  to  he  rumbled  over,  but  contents  himself  with 
having  in  his  fresh-brewed  port  or  sherry  from  an  advertising  sliop  in 
the  Straud*  per  eart,  weekly,  or  per  barrow,  daily.  It  is  only  his 
soda-water,  which,  being  un  i nj  arable  by  Street  rumbling,  lie  keeps  by 
him  from  year  to  year.  To  ask  for  French  wines  in  the  common  ron 
of  London  botéis,  is  an  act  of  intrepidity  only  excusable  in  such  as  are 
scientifically  curious  in  chemical  compounds. 

It  is  scareely  possible  for  the  vast  inquisitorial  frequenter  of  a 
London  hotel  to  remain  unconscious  or  insensible  to  his  fellow  lodgers. 
Thanks  to  the  thinness  of  partitions  and  a common  staircase,  he  soon 
becomes  painfully  and  reluctantly  pnrticipant  in  their  faínily  secrets. 
A sympathy  is  inevitably  begotten.  lie  not  only  diñes  upon  their 
íillet  of  veal  minced*  or  sends  his  fillet  to  them  minced  in  his  tura, — 
lie  not  only  resigas  himself  to  their  potatoes  mashed*  or  inflicts  upon 
them  his  drum-sticks  of  a chicleen  in  a fricassée,  but  is  unpleasantly 
apprised  by  oral  tradition  when  the  ears  of  her  ladyship's  daughters 
liave  been  boxed,  or  when  her  ladyship's  self  bus  been  subjected  to 
conjugal  objurgation  for  the  price  of  her  box  at  the  opera.  lie  is  kept 
awake  till  daybreak  morning  after  morning,  by  two  charming  sisters 
prattling  their  mutual  confidences  in  an  adjoining  room,  while  curling 
their  hair  after  their  balls,  or  by  the  sobbings  of  the  lady's-maid 
above,  after  a universal  blowing-np.  By  the  scent  of  the  towels 
placed  on  his  stand,  screwed  into  a dry  linea  press,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  wasbing-tub  bctween  Service  and  Service,  he  is  able 
to  ascertain  wliether  his  fair  neighliours  prefer  eau-de-cologne  to 
lavender-water,  or  indulge  in  Barege’s  baths ; and  without  exercising 
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tlie  baleful  scrutiny  of  the  head-waiter,  is  compelled  to  know  when 
they  are  waiting  for  the  milliner,  or  when  they  are  <c  at  lióme  only  to 
the  Captain.” 

The  Ilotel-keeper,  meanwhile  snugly  enseonced  in  liis  prívate  room, 
like  the  spider  which,  retired  into  a córner  of  its  web,  watcheth  the 
simple  ílies  gradually  entungling  themselves  iu  its  meshes,  takes  care 
only  that  the  brills  which  figure  on  the  table  shall  figure  in  the  ledger 
as  turbots  with  lobster  sauce,  and  that  the  lieads  of  the  woodcocks 
and  pheasants  shall  be  kept  sacred  as  that  of  the  Baptist,  in  order  to 
consécrate  dislies  of  hashed  mutton,  to  appear  liereafter  as  sulmis  de 
bétíasse  or  de  faisán, — writing  down  teas  for  tea, — coffces  for  coffec  ; 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  converting  in  the  standing  accounts  the 
every  5s.  into  5s.  ti d.,  and  every  2s.  into  2.?.  9 d.y  by  the  addition  of  a 
curly  tail  above  or  below  zero. 

Anotlier  iniportant  branch  of  bis  business  is  to  take  care  that  the 
dinners  be  not  too  appetizing ; that  the  bread  be  stale  enough,  — 
the  Stilton  new  enough, — the  lamb  oíd, — the  muttou  going, — the  beef 
coarse,  as  if  apportioned  from  the  bulls  of  Basan, — the  coffee  weak, — 
the  viauds  strong ! 

Aware  that  a family,  liaving  taken  root  in  bis  liouse,  and,  by  sending 
forth  their  visiting  cards,  declared  it  their  domicile  for  the  season,  is 
not  likely  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  striking  its  tents  and  removing  else- 
where,  bis  zeal  abates  from  week  to  week  of  their  sojourn.  The  only 
individuul  to  wliom  he  is  at  the  trouble  of  makiiig  bis  liouse  agreeable 
is  some  wealthy  minor,  who  pays  interest  per  annum  for  a bilí,  to  be 
disclmrged  when  he  attains  bis  majority ; or  foreigners  of  distinction, 
bv  whose  courier  he  is  kept  in  awe,  inasmuch  as  at  some  future  season 
the  gentleman  in  gold  lace  and  jack-boots  may  llave  the  bear  leading 
of  other  princes  from  Krim  Tartary,  or  dukes  from  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Be  it  admitted,  liowever,  that,  with  all  their  penalties  on  purse  and 
comfort,  the  London  Hotels  aflbrd  a satisfactory  relief  from  the  cares 
of  teniporary  housekeeping.  Deaths,  marriages,  or  baptisms  in  coun- 
try  families,  involving  brief  and  suddeu  visits  to  the  metrópolis,  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  carried  on  with  decency.  The  happy  wretch 
relieved  from  an  East  India  voyage, — the  wwhappy  one  subpeenaed  for 
a Chancery  suit,  sees  in  the  gas-lamps  blazing  over  the  (loor  of  a fa- 
shionable  hotel  a beacon  of  liope.  The  courteous  welcome  of  the 
cringing  Iiost  and  bowing  waiters  appears  auspicious ; everything 
comes  with  a cali.  In  one's  own  domicile,  a ring  of  the  bell  is  an  in- 
jury inflicted  on  one  or  more  members  of  the  establishuient,  who  liave 
nothing  to  gain  by  answering  the  summons.  But  in  an  hotel,  every 
ring  secures  expemliture,  varying  from  twelve-pence  to  a guinea. 
Coals,  a sandwich,  nay,  even  a candle  to  seal  a letter,  becomes  an  ítem 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the  narrow  folios  arrayed  against  the  peace  and 
purse  of  the  lodger.  Satisfy  your  conscience,  therefore,  oh  ye  who 
sojourn  in  botéis,  that,  give  as  much  trouble  as  ye  may,  none  but 
yourselves  are  the  worse  for  it.  A hotel-keeper  knows  how  to  valué  a 
perpetual  ringer  of  bells  ! 

Among  the  memorabilia  of  botéis  is  the  ubiquity  and  insomnoleney 
of  head-waiters.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  these  wretched 
creatures  are  primed  for  Service.  The  family  which  returns  at  four 
from  a hall,  or  the  family  which  rises  at  five  to  start  on  a journey, 
íinds  them  equally  alert,  after  liaving  waited  at  all  the  tables,  and 
slaved  after  all  the  rings  of  all  the  bells  the  preceding  day.  It  may 
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be  doubted,  indecd,  vvlietbcr  tliey  behold  their  beds  throughout  tlie 
season, — a slight  ablution  or  chaiige  of  wig,  being  their  utmost  refresh- 
ment.  Henee  tbe  curious  weazoned  old-boyish  air  of  tliis  peculiar  and 
much  enduring  race  of  rúen,  compelled  to  curtsy  and  submission  to 
as  many  masters  as  tbe  toad  lying  under  the  harrow,  when  “ilka  tooth 
gave  her  a tug ! ” 

Be  it  not  sunposed  tbat  we  bave  aught  to  nrge  against  the  venera- 
ble dignity  of  the  Clarendon,  or  the  modern  reíinements  of  Mivart's 
Apartemcnl  des  Princes,  These,  and  many  others,  are  excellent.  after 
their  kind.  Moreover,  if  people  choose  to  be  victimized  by  a hotel- 
keeper,  the  aet  and  deed  is  their  own.  We  are  ready  to  attest  that, 
when  an  Irish  peer  adduced  to  a Brook  Street  hotel-keeper  a charge 
of  three-and-sixpence  a-bottle  for  soda-water  in  a former  bilí  as  a 
reason  for  having  betaken  himself  elsewhere,  mine  host  urbanely  re- 
plied,  “ Your  lordsbip  ought  to  liave  told  me  wliat  you  intended  to 
give.  When  properly  arranged  with,  I can  charge  as  reasonably  as 
anybody.”  \V  hat  can  an  hotel-keeper  say  more  ? 

But  for  this  higlnvay  and  byway  robbery  during  the  liarvest  of  the 
season,  how,  in  fact,  could  the  hotel-keeper  enable  himself  to  get 
through  the  autumn,  when  bis  liouse  might  just  as  well  be  closed  as 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  for  any  money's  taken  at  the  doors?  Saving 
painters  and  white-washers,  not  a soul  crosses  bis  thresbold  ; unless, 
now  and  then,  some  skinflint  of  a dowager,  on  her  way  tlirongh  Lon- 
don  from  Broadstairs  to  her  dower-house  in  some  midland  countv, 
who,  saving  for  tbe  sops  of  ber  parrot,  and  tbe  board  of  her  maid, 
expends  not  a sixpence  in  the  hotel ; — or  a brace  of  tender  parents 
conveying  some  young  liopeful  to  Eton,  and  spending  four-aud-tvventy 
reluctant  hours  in  London,  for  a preparatory  visit  to  the  dentist.  For 
six  or  eight  months,  in  sliort,  every  caravanserai  stands  empty  as  tbe 
heads  of  the  honourables  and  lordlings  wbo  frequcnt  it  in  May  and 
July ; its  kitclien-range  rusting ; its  curtains  and  liangings  being  re- 
quired  to  (<  down  with  tbeir  dust/'  instead  of  its  customers.  Never- 
theless,  rent,  taxes,  and  waiters,  nuist  be  paid  as  regularly  as  if  the 
hotel-keeper  were  not  taking  bis  pleasure  at  Ramsgate,  and  bis  cus- 
tomers at  three  hundred  miles  distance.  And  bow  is  this  to  be 
ettected,  we  sliould  like  toknoWj  unlessby  charging  three-and-sixpence 
a bottlc  for  soda  water  wliile  tbe  sun  sliines,  and  tbe  town  is  crowded  ? 

But  if  there  be  something  unspeakably  dolorous  and  funereal  in  tbe 
autumnal  aspect  of  a fasliionable  hotel,  there  are  few  tliings  pleasanter 
than  its  June  countenance.  When  the  summer  days  are  at  their  longest, 
tbe  hall  is  thronged  with  liveries  of  every  dye,  and  a perpetual  discharge 
of  milliners'  baskets  and  ^owcllers'  cases  cneumber  the  lobby.  The 
landed  gentry  who  arrive  in  town  from  their  country  seats  at  an  hotel, 
come  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  spending  and  enjoying.  Tbe  business 
of  their  visit  to  the  metrópolis,  is  pleasure.  They  come  to  present 
tbeir  daughters,  attend  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  get  invited  to  the 
Court  balls,  if  they  can  ; and  if  not,  content  themselves  with  Almack's 
and  tbe  Caledonian.  Such  people  take  wondrous  deliglit  in  a new 
bonnet,  are  much  addicted  to  tiñe  feathers  and  French  ribbons ; fre- 
quenting  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sundays,  and  the  Horticultural 
for  every  féte.  Not  over-cboice  in  tbeir  diversions,  they  amuse  them- 
selves without  intermission.  Operas,  plays,  balls,  parties,  dinners, 
dejeünérs,  exbibitions,  fill  up  tbe  round  of  every  rnerry,  busy,  bustling 
day.  Carriages  stand  at  tbe  doors  of  tbe  botéis  for  shopping,  at  an 
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Iiour  wlien  tlie  doorways  of  prívate  inansions  are  fast  asleep.  There 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  children  in  the  house,  and  Punch  or  the  Fanto- 
cini  to  be  stopping  before  it : not  an  itinerant  band  but  strikes  up  its 
Strauss  and  Labitsky  under  the  Windows  of  the  London  Hotel.  There 
caper  the  dancing  dogs — there  stalk  the  conjurors  on  stilts — there 
tumble  the  tumblcrs  ! Small  change  is  never  wanting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  of  an  hotel ; and  of  these  itinerant  showmen,  some  secure 
retaining  fees  froin  the  nursery,  others  gratuity  of  dismissal  from  the 
drawing-room.  Throughout  the  morning,  one  mountebank  succeeds 
to  another ; and  the  moment  the  lamps  are  liglited  for  dinner,  the 
cornct-á-piston  and  his  fellow  conspirators  against  public  comfort, 
coinineiice  their  clangour ; while,  clustered  before  the  door,  stand 
family  coaches,  cliariots,  and  well-appointed  cabs,  waiting  to  convey 
the  country-cousin  to  the  opera,  or  French  play.  Oh  ! joyous  merry- 
go-round  of  pleasure  life ! Oh  ! laborious  toil  and  labour  of  the  do- 
nothings  l where  are  you  more  activelj*,  or  more  brilliantly  carried  on, 
than  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  fashionable  Iiostels. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  London  Hotel,  are  those  of  the  watering- 
places.  Brighton  and  Cheltenhain,  Harrowgate  and  Tunbridge-Wells, 
vie,  indeed,  witli  the  hostelries  of  the  metrópolis,  or  perhaps  excel 
theni,  their  season  being  more  deíinite  and  incisive.  As  regards  pan- 
try  and  buttery  liatch,  they  are  decidedly  better  provided ; and  for 
the  verv  reason  which  enhances  the  merits  of  the  Clarendon — the 
appendix  of  a coffee-room  or  ordinary.  At  the  minor  bathing  places 
the  case  is  different ; the  apartments  being  more  hnely  and  flimsily 
furnished  than  those  of  London,  the  tablc  more  villanously  provided ; 
equality  being  only  apparent  in  the  sum  total  of  the  bilí. 

The  nearest  approacli,  by  the  way,  to  the  ancient  hostcl  and  host 
of  former  times,  exists,  or  till  the  invention  of  railroads,  did  exist,  in 
certuin  crack  stages  of  the  oíd  North  Road  ; inns  of  good  diinen- 
sions  and  repute,  where  the  mail-conch  supped  or  dined,  and  the 
great  northern  families  stopped  to  sleep ; where  portly  sirloins,  huge 
rounds  of  beef,  hams  of  inviting  complexión,  fowls,  supportable  even 
after  those  of  dainty  London,  spitch-cocked  eels,  and  compotes  of 
wine  sours,  were  evermore  fortlicoming  on  demand.  Wlmt  home- 
brewed — what  homebaked — wliat  cream-cheeses — what  snow-wliite 
tinder  — what  airy  chambers  — and  what  a j olí  y -faced  oíd  gentle- 
man,  and  comely  oíd  gentlewoman,  to  bid  you  welcome.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  arrivc  — a pain  to  depart.  The  very  Boots  seeined  to 
receive  his  gratuity  relnctantly.  The  waiters  really  wished  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  journey.  The  chambermaid,  after  keeping  you 
in  hot  water  during  your  stay,  gave  you  a warm  farewell.  There 
was  a barn-yard  homeliness  of  good  cheer  and  good-will  about  the 
place.  How  different  from  the  tlasliy  gaudiness  of  a station-house 
albergo  ! How  diilerent  one's  valedictory  feelings  towards  the  broad- 
fnced  oíd  gentleman  in  his  velveteens,  and  towards  the  lteeper  of  the 
LONDON  HOTEL! 
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THE  RUNAWAY  NEGRO. 

A NARRATIVE  OP  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  VINCENT. 

BY  JOHN  WILSON  ROSS. 

St.  Vincent  is  a small  island,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Carib- 
bean  sea,  and  extending  froin  north  to  south  nearly  thirty  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  about  ten.  From  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  prospect,  it  has  received  from  travellers  the  ñame  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Antilles.  Its  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
being  covered  with  numberless  picturesque  valleys  and  hills ; and  in 
the  centre  it  is  traversed  by  a very  large  and  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains,  called  iMorne  Garou,  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  which  lived, 
about  half  a century  ago,  a tribe  of  people,  known  as  the  Black 
Caribs,  who  were  continually  making  war  lipón  the  white  inhabit- 
ants  and  the  negroes.  In  this  wild  and  romantic  island  resided  a 
gentleman,  named  Danvers,  a proprietor  of  the  soil.  All  who  knew 
nim  bore  testimony  to  his  benevolence,  candour,  and  compassion. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  negroes,  who  ser  ved  under  him,  neederl 
no  alteration  of  their  condition,  for  the  poor  blaeks  were  aware  of 
their  good  fortune.  Yet  one  of  his  most  valuable  negroes  was  fre- 
quently  making  his  escape  from  his  gang:  this  was  an  African 
called  Octavio.  lie  liad  been  in  his  youth  a man  of  great  worth, 
but,  on  a sudden,  he  lost  his  cheerful  temper,  and  fell  into  a culpa- 
ble indolence,  for  which  he  was  oftcn  and  scvercly  punished.  This 
roused  his  natural  turbulence  of  spirit,  and  at  length,  in  madness 
and  despair,  heded  frorn  liis  employer,  and  abandoned  himselfto  the 
mountains.  When  a negro,  in  those  days  of  slavery,  broke  from  his 
chaina,  it  was  common  for  him  to  creep  down  from  the  mountains  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  the  negro  villages,  where  lie  fell  into 
the  company  of  his  former  fellow-slaves,  and  obtained  assistance, 
departing  before  the  moruing  with  abimdance  of  food.  This  was 
the  custom  of  Octavio,  for  he  had  amóng  Danvers's  slaves  a wife, 
wliom  he  had  married  in  his  youth,  and  with  wliom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  undecaying  affection  and  unshaken  constancy. 

Danvers  one  day,  during  the  rainy  season,  was  riding  lióme  in  the 
dusk  of  a rallier  cloudy  and  unsettled  cvening,  when,  as  he  was 
passing  along  the  road  upon  his  estáte,  which  may  be  called  Ar- 
gyle,  he  suddenly  brouglit  his  liorse  to  a halt,  his  attention  being 
arrested  by  a violent  shaking  of  the  tops  of  the  canes  in  the  valley 
beneath  him.  As  it  was  against  all  rule  for  anv  one  to  be  among 
the  canes,  he  called  out  to  the  watchman,  Jemmy,  who,  with  a cut- 
lass  slung  by  his  side,  and  a sharp  bilí  in  his  hand,  carne  running 
round  the  córner  of  the  hill. 

See,”  said  Danvers,  “ who  is  in  the  canepiece  ?” 

“ ’Peak,  whoever  you  be,  who  go  dey,”  cried  out  Jemmy,  lifting 
the  bilí  over  his  right  shoulder  ; “ ’peak,  or  me  t’row  the  bilí  at  you/' 
The  person  who  was  making  his  way  ihrough  the  canepiece,  on 
hearing  tlie  voice  of  the  watchman,  returned  no  answer,  but  consi- 
derably  acceleratcd  his  fliglit.  **  Hey,  Buddee,"  cried  out  Jemmy, 
**  you  no  run  fast  enough.  See  if  dat  bilí  no  pin  you  to  de  ground." 
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And  throwing  the  bilí  from  him  with  great  forcé  and  excellent  aim, 
it  fcll  in  the  yawning  brcacli  of  the  canes,  and  struck  the  person, 
who  immediately  gave  vent  to  a cry  between  a roar  and  a sliriek. 

“ Me  Gad  I**  he  exclaimed,  “ me  dead  ! — me  loss  my  life  ! — me  leg 
cut  off! — lia  ! Massa  !”  cried  Octavio,  rushing  out  upon  the  path,  at 
about  twenty  yards’  distance,  in  front  of  Danvers,  “you  see  how  dey 
treat  me,  — you  see  how  me  no  happy  wid  you,  and  how  me  fly  to 
de  mountains.  But  me  hab  children,  me  hab  friend,  and  me  hab 
wife  on  you  estáte,  and  yet  me  lib'  at  a distance  from  dem  all. — 
Ha ! ha ! me  defy  yon  niggers  to  catch  me.” 

Rushing  hastíly  off  the  path,  he  sprang  up  a stecp  sand-bank, 
ascended  rapidly  a sloping  plain,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  as  he 
ran  into  sorae  high  Guinea-grass.  The  ligamcnts  of  bis  leg  being 
broken,  the  bilí  having  struck  him  in  the  calf,  he  limped  along  bis 
road,  and  the  blood,  which  flowed  profusely  from  the  wound,  dyed 
the  ground  as  he  passed  along.  Un  Danvers  perceiving  that  the 
depredator  in  liis  canepiece  was  Octavio,  he  hade  Jemmy  use  no 
further  efforts  to  seize  him,  as  he  liad  no  doubt  that  Octavio  would 
shortly  come  back  to  bis  property  of  bis  own  accord. 

Wben  Octavio  left  Argyle  plantation  that  night,  he  went  across 
Mariaqua  valley,  and,  scaling  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  Le  Petit  Bonhomme,  which  is  the  highest 
peak  in  the  range  of  Morhe  Garou.  There  he  liad  built  hiraself  a 
hut  with  sods  and  long  poles,  and  thatched  it  with  plantain  leaves. 

Rain  liad  been  falling  all  that  day,  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp, 
and  Octavio,  who  felt  coid,  kindled  a fire  with  dry  branches  and 
withered  leaves.  Groaning  from  the  |)ain  of  the  wound  in  bis  leg, 
he  sat  in  the  middle  of  bis  hut,  shivering  from  ehillness,  and  famish- 
ijig  with  litinger,  for  he  liad  tasted  nothing  all  that  day  except  w*ater. 
Tlie  heat  and  fíame  of  the  burning  fire  roused,  in  those  solitary 
mountains,  the  vampire-bats  and  the  vultures,  which  carne  flocking 
about  bis  hut,  and  the  snakes  rustling  through  the  grass,  stationcd 
themselves  at  the  door,  and  hissed  without  intermission  at  the  blaz- 
ing  fire,  while  lizards  and  toads  crept  fortli  from  the  mud  beneath 
bis  feet.  With  the  natural  timidity  of  a negro,  Octavio  was  con- 
gealed  with  fear ; bis  teeth  chattered,  perspiration  bedewed  bis 
trame,  and  he  stavted  at  every  sound.  At  length  he  rose  suddenly. 
“Ale  Gad  !M  lie  cried, ‘“me  no 'tan  d dis  longer.  If  me ’tay  liere, 
me  drop  down  dead  wid  fear.  De  Obeah  dar  come  and  carry  me 
away  to  de  debbil.  Dough  buckra  dar  catch  me,  me  go  to  Qua- 
sheba.” 

With  the  stealthy  pace  of  a jackal,  and  the  vigilant  eye  of  a lynx, 
he  began  slowly  descending  the  mountains.  lie  suddenly  saw  in  the 
distance,  as  the  moon  shone  over  the  sweet  green  landscape,  the 
dark  shadows  of  tlic  cots  in  the  negro  village  at  Argyle,  and,  with  a 
calm  and  softened  soul,  he  surveyed  the  scene  of  happincss,  and 
mused  upon  bis  wife  and  children ; and,  as  lie  gazed  on  the  spot 
whcre  stood  the  darkencd  walls  of  his  own  hut,  bis  bosom  beat 
with  puré  delight,  and  in  sadness  he  thought  that  there  his  voice 
would  never  more  resound  with  mirth ; for  vain  would  be  his  cry, 
and  vain  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
enraged  manager.  Creeping  along  through  the  canc-fields  and  high 
Guinea-grass,  he  carne  to  the  negro- village,  and  threaded  his  way 
through  its  nunicrous  winding  avenues  with  slow  and  toilsonie  steps. 
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carefully  avoiding  making  the  leust  noise.  Reaching  his  hut,  he  tap- 
pecl  gently  at  the  wooden  window. 

“ Quasheba!”  he  said,  in  a voice  scareely  above  a whisper. 

c<  Who  dey  ?”  cried  out  the  negro  woman  inside. 

“ Me — ’Tavio — open  de  door/' 

Quasheba  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Octavio  the  next  moment  was 
embraced  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

“Food,  Quasheba,”  said  Octavio;  “me  want  y am-yam,  Sissee ; me 
die  for  hunger  ! — me  choke  for  t'irst ! My  leg  ! my  leg  ! — ah  ! my 
leg  r 

“ What  de  niatter  wid  you  leg,  Buddee  ?” 

“ De  black  nigger,  Jemmy,  dar  wound  me  dey.” 

As  his  wife  brought  him  a calibash  filled  with  honnimo,  or  hoe- 
cake,  salt  fish,  and  wholesome  and  refreshing  fruits,  she  seated  her- 
self  at  his  feet,  and,  while  he  satisfied  his  hunger,  she  dressed  the 
wound  on  his  leg.  A couple  of  negro  children  sleeping  in  a crib, 
awakened  by  the  talkidg  of  their  paren  ts,  aróse,  and  ran  to  their 
fatlier,  crying  out,  “ Daddy,  daddy.” 

“ Oh  ! pick’ninny,”  said  Octavio,  “ you  t'ink  you  dad  come  back 
to  you,  but  lie  go  Vvay  again  to-night  to  de  mountain. — Mind,  Cte- 
sar,  you  time  come  by’m  by.  Manager  take  you,  tie  you  down,  and 
fum-fum  you  wid  de  cart-whip.  ’Member,  Caesar,  and  you,  too, 
Pompey,  ’merabcr  well,  if  dat  time  dar  eber  come,  you  dar  run  Va y, 
and  lib  in  de  mountain,  like  your  daddy, — dere  nobody  find  you, 
and  dere  nuttin*  hurt  you.  God  take  care  of  de  nigger,  but  only  de 
debbil  t'ink  of  de  buckra.” 

In  the  cottage  next  to  Octavio  lived  Jemmy,  who,  on  going  lióme 
at  an  early  liour  tliat  morning,  when  relieved  in  his  watch,  lay  toss- 
ing  and  tumbling  about  in  his  bed ; and,  fancying  he  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  adjoining  cabin,  he  listened,  and  heard  Octavio  say 
to  his  wife, 

“ To-morrow.  Quasheba,  me  go  to  de  ribber  Chateaubelair.” 

“ Hey,  Buddee,  whay  dat  ?” 

“Yon  no  know  de  ribber  Chateaubelair,  Sissee  ? He  be  de  largest 
ribber  in  de  island  — he  be  de  largest  ribber  in  de  world — lie  t'rcc 
milc  lang.  You  warlk  lang,  lang  time,  and  nebber  come  to  de  end 
of  it  ” 

Without  staying  to  licar  more,  Jemmy  rose  from  his  bed,  and, 
seizing  his  cutlass,  went  to  the  lint  of  a fellow  slave,  called  Siah,  to 
ask  him  to  come  and  assist  him  in  catehing  Octavio.  But  Octavio 
in  the  meauwhile  sallied  from  his  cottage,  and  escaped  from  the  vil- 
lage  without  being  seen  by  a single  living  creature. 

Jemmy  was  a cooper  on  Argylc  plantation,  and,  as  he  worked  lei- 
surely,  and  always  did  his  duty,  was  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
lived  at  ease;  he  was  quite  contented  with  the  system  of  slavery. 
But  he  liad  been  idle  in  his  youth,  and,  being  hard  used  by  the  ma- 
nager, he  had  run  away  more  than  once  ; and  Mr.  MacLeod,  the  ma- 
nager of  DanversV  property,  mindful  of  this  circumstance,  and  re- 
membering  that  the  best  way  to  “ catch  a thief  *’  is  to  “ set  a thief 
after  hirn,”  employed  Jemmy  as  his  general  man  of  business  to  go 
in  quest  of  all  deserters ; and  Jemmy  generally  brought  tliem  back 
to  the  estáte,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  their  liaunts. 

Mr.  MacLeod  was  standing  under  the  piazza  before  his  house 
the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  the  negroes,  with  their  lioes  on 
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their  shoulders,  were  going  to  their  work  in  the  field,  when  Jemmy 
carne  up  the  steep  yellow  gravel-path. 

" Jemmy,”  said  Mr.  MacLeod,  “ if  you  can  find  out  Octavio,  and 
bring  him  safe  to  me,  I will  give  you  a keg  of  butter,  a bottle  of 
rum,  a piece  of  salt  bcef,  and  some  yams  and  barley." 

“ Bery  well,  Massa/'  said  Jemmy,  ct  me  fll  do  de  best  me  can  to 
catch  buddee  ’Tavio." 

Jemmy  set  forth  that  aflternoon,  and  liovered  about  the  country 
ncar  the  source  of  the  river  Chateaubelair  for  several  days,  without 
discovering  any  traces  of  Octavio. 

A few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  above  related, 
Danvers  was  seated  one  morning  at  the  great  bow-window  of  liis 
liouse  at  Argyle.  The  sash  was  up,  and  lie  was  enjoying  the  cool 
sea-breeze,  and  watching  his  negroes  at  work  in  a field  at  a distancc 
through  a spy-glass,  when  the  sound  of  approaching  steps,  was 
heard,  and  Octavio,  witli  his  arms  bound,  was  brought  round  by 
Jemmy,  and  a great  many  other  negroes.  Octavio  was  in  stature 
short,  and  liad  an  uncommonly  black  and  shining  skin.  He  had  a 
great  beard,  which  joined  a pair  of  bushy  whiskers.  The  liair  on 
his  head  grew  in  great  tufts,  and,  when  it  was  uncombed,  as  it  was 
then,  fell  down  over  his  black  and  restless  cycs,  and  gave  liini  a 
horridly  savage  look.  His  breast,  which  was  bare,  was  covered  with 
hair  somewhat  reddisli,  and  very  long.  He  had  a broad  cliest, 
bony  and  muscular  arms,  and  a thick  neck,  and  his  head  was  bigger 
tlian  that  of  the  negro  in  general.  He  had  large  black  eyes,  that 
shone  with  great  brilliancy. 

“ If  you  wisli  for  prosperity,”  said  Danvers  to  him,  “ come  back 
to  my  estáte,  and  attend  to  your  busincss ; listen  to  the  voice  of 
Mr.  MacLeod,  and  all  will  yet  go  well." 

“ No,  Massa,"  said  Octavio ; “ send  Massa  MacLeod  away,  and 
me  come  back  to  you,  Massa,  and  me  work  meself  to  ’kin  and  bone ; 
but  odderwise,  nebber." 

“ Your  conduct  is  unjust  and  foolish.  Octavio.  What  is  the 
punislnnent  you  receive  from  Mr.  MacLeod,  compared  to  the  mis- 
fortunes  that  you  may  undergo  in  those  mountains  ? If  the  Caribs 
find  you  straying  in  their  country,  tliey  will  put  you  to  a cruel 
deatli." 

“ Me  no  fear  de  Caribs,  Massa.  Me  fear  ? — no,  Massa — me  no 
fear — me  fear  nuttin* — but  me  líate  Massa  MacLeod,  and  me  risk 
my  life,  and  do  eberyting  to  get  away  from  de  buckra." 

“ Well/*  said  Danvers,  “ I shall  leave  it  at  the  discretion  of  Mr. 
MacLeod  to  behave  to  you  as  he  thinks  proper." 

Ah  ! Massa,  heara  me/’  cried  out  Octavio.  c<  You  manager  dar 
flog  you  nigger  ; he  dar  lasli  my  bare  back, — dar  'trip  me  naked, — 
dar  give  me  fifty,  a hundred  'tripes.  But  mind,  Massa,  you  hear  de 
next  morning  dat  you  nigger  gonc  back  again  to  de  mountains.” 

Jemmy  now,  assisted  by  the  other  negroes,  dragged  Octavio  from 
the  sight  of  his  master,  and  carried  him  before  the  manager. 

Mr.  MacLeod  lived  near  the  works  of  the  plantation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mili  and  the  boiling-house,  in  a small  wooden  building.  It 
was  between  twelve  and  one  when  Octavio  was  brought  to  the  plot 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  manager’s  liouse,  and  Mr.  MacLeod  was 
lying  down  on  a pallct  on  the  floor,  with  a negro  at  his  head,  and 
another  at  his  feet,  fanning  him,  ¿md  keeping  off  the  rausquitoes 
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and  sand-flies.  On  a tray  cióse  at  hand  was  a píate,  on  which  were 
several  sandwiches  of  very  thiu  slices  of  venison-bam  and  hung-beef, 
and  a glass  containing  a draught  of  bombo,  or  sangaree,  a liquor 
composed  of  water,  silgar,  rum,  lemon-juice,  and  nutmeg,  which  was 
made  strong,  and'  kept  cool.  Mr.  MacLeod  was  sipping  his  bombo 
when  Jemmy  made  his  appearance,  in  his  best  clothes,  and  his  fa- 
vourite  wliitc  hat.  , 

“ Massa,”  said  Jemmy,  “me  have  catched  the  black  runaway  nig- 
gcr.  What  me  do  wid  him  ?” 

“ Take  him  to  Jaspar,  the  driver,”  said  Mr.  MacLeod,  <e  and  tell 
Jaspar  to  give  him  a dozen  lashes  on  his  back,  and  then  put  him  in 
the  stocks  till  evening.” 

“ Bery  good,  massa.  Nuttin’  else  ?" 

“Tell  Jaspar  to  put  him  to-morrow  morning  to  severe  labour. 
Octavio  must  remain  in  the  field  till  dusk  in  the  evening ; he  must 
then  repair  to  the  mili,  and  have  his  task  in  íeeding  allotted  him, 
which  shall  employ  him  for  six  hours ; and  if  the  next  morning  lie 
has  neglccted  his  labour  lie  must  be  tied  up,  and  receive  twenty 
lashes  more/' 

Tliese  injuries  only  provoked  Octavio ; and  not  long  after  he  es- 
caped  a second  time  from  Argyle  plantation.  In  spite  of  the  vigil- 
ance  of  Jemmy  and  Siali,  he  left  his  hut  one  night,  and,  creeping  on 
all  fours  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  a tall  Iiedge,  got  unobserved  into 
a large  canepiece  ; thence  bidding  adieu  to  Argyle,  he  crossed  María- 
qua  valley,  and,  passing  through  unfrequented  roads  and  forests  over- 
grown  with  bushes,  was  once  more  a free  person  in  the  lofty  and 
uninhabited  mountains.  But,  as  the  pests  and  dangers  to  which  one 
is  exposed  in  the  woods  of  tropical  climates  are  innumerable.  Octavio 
retired  from  thence  to  the  Carib  country ; and,  to  acquire  a main- 
tenance,  cmployed  his  time  in  planting,  gardening,  and  husbandry, 
and  sometimes  let  out  his  Services  to  hirein  minding  sheep  and  cattle. 

Six  months  after  his  settleinent  in  the  Carib  country,  a robbery 
was  committed  at  Rabaca.  The  house  of  the  manager  liad  been 
entered,  and  robbed,  and  the  manager  gave  out,  that  if  the  robber 
was  not  apprehended,  all  the  negroes  silo u Id  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  provision-grounds  for  half  a year.  Upon  tliis,  the  real 
thief,  John  Colé,  who  liad  disposed  of  the  stolen  goods  to  theCaribs, 
with  wliom  he  was  nearly  connected,  carne  forward,  and  said  to  the 
manager,  Mr.  Seymour, 

“ Massa,  me  know  de  robber  : he  dat  nigger  'Tavio." 

“Octavio,  who  tends  the  cattle?"  said  Mr. Seymour. 

“ Iss,  Massa,  jist  so;  dat  same  black  nigger." 

Tliis  disclosure  had  just  been  made  when  Jemmy,  who  had  again 
been  sent  in  quest  of  Octavio,  entered  the  manager's  house. 

“Can  yon  tell  me,  Massa,"  said  he,  “if  you  got  upon  you  estáte  a 
nigger  called  'Tavio  ?" 

“ What  of  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Seymour. 

“Me  am  a constable  on  Argyle  estáte/'  replied  Jemmy,  drawing 
forth  from  his  pocket  a constable's  staff,  “ and  come  to  take  in  cus- 
tody  Buddee  "Tavio,  for  running  away  two,  t’rec,  four  time,  from 
Massa  Danvers’s  plantation." 

The  bells  were  ringing  noon  on  the  plantation,  and  calling  the 
negrees  from  their  work  in  the  field  to  go  and  get  their  dinners, 
and  Mr.  Seymour,  summoning  several  of  the  slaves  to  him,  sent 
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them,  with  Jemmy  at  their  head,  to  take  Octavio  into  custody. 
The  negroes  found  Octavio  eating  his  diuner  of  pepperpot  out  of 
a calabash,  and  seated  among  his  grazing  cattle  by  the  banks  of  one 
of  those  pleasing  rivulets  which  abound  in  St.Vincent. 

“ Iley,  buddee,”  said  Jemmy,  “you,  no  doubt,  t*ink  you'self  berry 
happy ; but  yon  must  come  *long  wid  me  to  Massa  Danvers’s  estáte. 
Besides,  here  one  black  gcn'leman  say  you  one  tief.” 

On  seeing  Jemmy,  Octavio  sprang  forward  ; but  his  effort  to 
escape  was  useless.  The  negroes  seized  him,  and  corded  his  arms 
behind  his  back. 

“ Dough  yon  tie  mv  body  down,"  said  Octavio,  a yet  you  nebber 
conquer  my  'pirit.  Whay/'  said  he,  turning  round  furiously,  “ whay 
de  ras Iccl  who  say  me  one  tief?" 

“Me  say  you  one  tief/'  said  John  Colé,  creeping  behind  the  other 
negroes. 

“You  'tand  dere,  you  vil  lañe,  and  tell  one  lie  as  black  as  you  own 
face  !’* 

But  Octavio  liad  no  character,  and  all  his  cndcavours  to  excúlpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  robbery  were  vain  ; and,  as  John  Colé 
swore  before  a magistrate  that  he  saw  “ 'Tavio  tief  de  tings/*  Octavio 
was  condemned  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  and  to  llave  the  capital  letter 
T burnt  on  his  back  with  a red  hot  iron. 

This  punishment  of  ignominy,  notwithstanding  all  that  Octavio 
could  say  in  plea  of  his  innocence,  was  inflicted  upon  him.  During 
the  painful  operation,  Oetavio,  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  delibe- 
rately  smoked  a pipe  of  tobáceo,  and  neither  said  a word  ñor  uttered 
a groan  ; but  he  afterwards  attempted  self-destruction,  by  lianging 
himself  to  a beam  in  tlie  stables  of  his  master.  lie  was  discoverecl 
in  time  to  be  cut  down  and  saved,  and  was  prevented  from  repeating 
the  attempt,  by  being  placed  in  cióse  confinement.  After  this  punish- 
ment he  was  a very  altered  man.  lie  seemed  to  llave  lost  entirely 
the  fear  of  death,  and  the  strongest  feeling  in  his  heart  was  re- 
venge  against  John  Colé,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he 
would  “ do  for  him/1 

The  punishment  of  ignominy  to  many  persons  is  more  terrible 
tlian  death.  As  Octavio  could  not  live  disgraced  among  his  fellow 
slaves,  for  the  third  and  last  time  he  fled  to  the  mountains. 

“Ctesar,”  said  his  wife,  who  knew  of  his  whereabout,  calling  to 
her  his  eldest  son,  one  day  a few  weeks  after  Octavio's  last  escape, 
“ you  must  go  ober  to  de  Carib  countree  dis  afternoon  to  you  fader, 
by  way  of  Bayabou — you  lieur,  pic*ninny  ?” 

“ Yes,  mammy/* 

“ Well,  den,  Ca’sar,  my  pichiinny,  wlien  you  get  day,  go  Jang  de 
seashore  ti II  you  come  to  Macariacau,  and  so  on  till  you  rcacli  de 
IMasaricau  ribber ; aiul  dere  you  íind  you  daddy  in  dem  lands,  where 
nobody  dar  live,  neider  nigger,  ñor  Carib,  ñor  buckra;  and  take 
dese  tings  wid  you,  pickninny."  Quasheba  loaded  Caesar  with  a 
basket  filled  with  honnimo  cake,  cassava,  saltfish,  and  other  provi- 
sions ; and  Ciesar  went  that  afternoon,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Pompey,  to  the  Carib  country,  and  found  his  father  in  the  lands 
which  his  mother  liad  pointed  out  to  him. 

Octavio,  on  seeing  his  children  again,  embraced  them  affectionate- 
ly,  kissed  them,  and  shed  tears,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  know 
if  Cacear  liad  a knife  with  him.  “ Yes,  daddy/'  said  Cansar,  and  he 
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drew  fortli  from  the  basket  a sharp  and  large  carving-knifc,  with  a 
bone  handle,  which  his  father  took,  and  placed  in  the  bosom  of  his 
dress. 

tC  And  now,  Caesar/'  said  Octavio,  ffgo  back  to  you  mammy,  and 
tell  her  you  fader  dis  night  dar  kill  John  Colé.  You  hear,  pic’ninny  ?*' 

When  his  children  left  him  tliat  night  Octavio  went  further  north- 
ward  in  the  Carib  countvy,  walking  along  the  high  cliffs  which  bor- 
dered  the  sea.  Octavio  liad  seen  John  Colé  pass  along  the  road  that 
morning  by  himself  on  his  way  to  Bayabou,  to  dispose  of  his  fish  at 
market ; and  he  was  momentarily  expecting  his  return. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  air  when  John  Colé,  on  his  return  from 
Bayabou,  reached  the  high  lands  between  the  rivers  Abyama  and 
Yarabuqua.  The  sea  was  roaring  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his 
left  stretched  waste  and  desoíate  lands,  overshadowed  by  shady  and 
lofity  mountain  peaks.  The  road  being  dark  and  dreary,  and  the  time 
of  night  faradvanced,  hewasputting  his  best  foot  forward ; hislittle 
dog  was  trotting  at  his  heels,  oecasionally  jumping  up  in  the  air  to 
catch  the  fire-flies.  To  keep  up  his  courage,  John  Colé  was  whis- 
tling  and  singing  his  favourite  song  of 

“ John  de  Bushman  gain  de  duy, 

Tooral  laddee,  tooral  laddee  ! 

John  de  Bushman  gain  de  day, 

Tooral  laddee,  tooral  laddee  ! ” 

when  Octavio  suddenly  dropt  in  the  path  before  him  from  a high 
rock.  On  seeing  the  formidable  runaway  negro,  John  Colé  stood 
rooted  to  the  soil,  panic-stricken  and  speechless.  Nearly  giving  up 
the  ghost  from  fright,  the  unfortunate  man  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  let  go  his  basket,  which  rolled  off-  his  head ; his  fish  were  scat- 
tercd  in  the  dust,  and  his  little  dog  ran  home,  without  once  look- 
ing  behind  him. 

“ Dis  no  do,  dis  'str'ordinary  civility,  Massa  John  Colé,  — dis 
not  de  time  of  day  to  ask  pardon  of  nigger  for  saying  he  tief,  when 
you  tief  youself.  Now,  me  go  kill-a  you  ; you  hear,  John  Colé,  me 
go  kill-a  you said  Octavio,  fiashing  in  John  Cole's  face  the  sharp 
and  glittering  carving-knife. 

“ Olí ! me  Gad!  me  Lard  o'  mercy  !”  cried  out  John  Colé. 

“ 'Tan'  up,  you  black  nigger  you,  — 'tan'  up  !"  said  Octavio  ; and, 
grasping  John  Colé  by  his  throat,  he  thrust  his  knife  into  his  bosom, 
and  drew  it  forth,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  heart.  With  quiver- 
ing  and  speechless  lips,  John  Colé  rolled  lifeless  on  the  dust.  Oc- 
tavio stood  gazing  on  the  body  for  a few  seconds  ; and  then,  as  if  the 
sight  was  unpleasant,  he  dragged  it  to  the  sidc  of  the  road,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  ridge ; bounding  ¿rom  rock  to  rock,  it  fell  into  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  where  it  lodged  against  the  trunk  of  a large  tamarind 
tree.  “John  Colé  gone  to  de  debbil,"  cried  Octavio,  “and  tell  no 
more  lies  of  nigger.  And  now  me  settle  down  in  de  mountains, 
and  nobody  dar  trouble  rae." 

Throwing  the  bleeding  knife  into  the  dusty  road,  he  now  de- 
scended the  declivity,  and  passed  into  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
The  moon  liad  nearly  reached  her  zenith  that  night,  when  sounds 
were  again  heard  on  those  silent  forest  paths,  of  the  clattering  of 
liorses'  hoofs,  and  the  tramping  of  men's  feet,  as  a party  of  Caribs 
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emerged  from  the  skirts  of  a wood.  They  were  headed  by  their 
ehief,  Chatoyer,  who  was  dressed  like  a Frencli  oflicer  of  rank,  and 
riding  on  a horse  caparisoned  in  military  array  ; upon  his  right 
and  lefl  rodé,  on  a couple  of  mules,  bedecked  with  gay  ribbons,  his 
brothers  Dupont  and  Du  Vallee.  The  rest  of  the  Caribs  were  on 
foot,  and  each  carried  a bunch  of  arrows  at  his  back,  and  a long 
bow  in  his  hand.  As  Chatoyer  passed  along  the  road  where  Octavio 
had  murdered  John  Colé,  he  saw  on  the  ground,  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  full  moon,  the  knife  covercd  with  blood,  the  bushes 
broken  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  basket,  and  the  scattered  fish, 
and  the  marks  of  men’s  feet. 

“ Some  one  has  been  murdered  here,”  he  exclaimed. 

Leading  the  way,  he  descended  into  the  valley,  and,  when  he 
carne  up  to  the  dead  body,he  again  exclaimed,  with  astonishment, 

“ What ! John  Colé  !” 

At  that  moraent  Octavio  was  discovered  sheltering  himself  in 
the  middie  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a fallen  palm-tree  ; he  had  a white 
cotton  sheet  tied  about  his  shoulders,  and  a broken  cutlass  in  his 
hand. 

“ Seize  that  man,”  cried  Chatoyer  ; “ he  is  an  assassin,  the  mur- 
derer  of  our  friend.” 

The  Caribs  immediately  rushed  upon  Octavio,  and  before  he  was 
aware  of  their  intentions,  they  liad  pinioncd  his  arras.  Having 
made  him  their  prisoner,  they  placed  him  on  Chatoyer’s  horse,  and 
carried  him  into  their  country.  When  they  carne  to  a wood  at 
Grand  Sable,  they  tarried  under  a large  almond-tree,  to  the  trunk  of 
wliich  they  tied  Octavio  and  left  him  tliere  for  the  night.  Early  in 
the  niorning  they  returned  to  him,  and  Chatoyer  hade  him  prepare 
for  death. 

From  their  lodgings  nigh  at  hand  the  Caribs  brought  strong 
cords,  with  which  they  bound  Octavio,  and  bore  him  away,  with 
shouts,  and  yells,  and  other  savage  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  the 
depths  of  a forest  near  the  seashore  ,*  and  there  they  nailed  him  by 
his  hands  and  feet  to  the  bark  of  a large  bread-fruit  tree,  and  left 
him  to  pensil.  His  groaus  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  wilcl- 
swelling  raoan  of  the  ocean  as  it  broke  upon  the  strand,  and  with 
the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  foliage. 

ín  his  agón  y of  fear  a coid  perspiration  burst  upon  his  forehead, 
as,  from  lns  failing  strength,  he  was  assurcd  that  it  would  soon  be 
beyond  his  power  to  ward  off  his  horrible  fate.  He  was  now  al- 
most  entirely  overeóme  by  weakness ; and,  when  the  dusky  twi- 
light  set  in,  his  head  drooped  heavily  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  he  could  with  difficulty  move 
them  in  their  sockets.  Then,  with  a noisy  signal,  the  vultures  sal- 
lied  from  their  retreat  in  the  trees,  and,  with  loud  cries,  assembled 
around  Octavio  ; and  he,  with  his  perceptions  still  as  acute  as  ever, 
felt,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  one  of  them  settle  on  his  shoulder. 

The  birds  of  prey  having  calculated  on  the  negro's  strength  ut.terly 
failing  him,  settled  upon  his  body,  and  dug  their  beaks  into  his  breast 
and  shoulders,  and  devoured  his  flesh  with  ferocious  voracity. 

Hark ! is  that  a licavy  gust  of  wind  which  sweeps  through  the 
avenue  ? The  vultures  hear  it,  rise,  and  tíy  away  with  angry  croaks. 
In  the  middie  of  the  sheltered  path  leading  through  the  pleasant 
wood,  a gentleman  sits  on  horseback,  and  as  the  moon  shines  upon 
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hira  it  reveáis  the  figure  and  features  of  Danvers.  He  was  riding 
over  in  the  evening,  when,  in  passing  through  the  neighhourhood  of 
Grand  Sable,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  the  deep  low  groans  of  Octa- 
avio,  and,  hastening  precipitately  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  he  was  surprised  and  alarmed  on  seeing  the  branches  of 
a largo  bread-fruit  tree  covered  with  vultures,  which  were  flutter- 
ing  about,  and  vying  with  each  other  to  perch  upon  some  object  on 
the  back  ofthe  tree.  He  had,  therefore,  fired  his  gun  at  them ; and 
now,  arrested  by  the  powers  of  aífright  and  terror,  he  sat  motionless 
in  his  saddle,  gazing  at  the  truly  terrible  spectacle  of  his  crucified 
negro. 

u Octavio !”  said  he. 

The  negro  knew  the  voice  of  his  master ; he  turned  his  head 
round,  and  shewed  Danvers  his  cheeks  eaten  away  till  the  bonos 
were  almost  bare,  his  body  disfigured  with  a multitude  of  wounds, 
and  the  hollow  sockets  of  his  eyes,  from  the  edges  of  which  blood 
was  dropping  slowly,  and  tingingthe  ground  beneath,  whileswarins 
of  insects,  covering  his  body,  fed  on  his  mangled  flesh,  and  drank 
his  blood.  “ Octavio  ! ” said  Danvers,  “ who,  in  the  ñame  of  Heaveu, 
has  put  you  here  ?” 

“ De  Caribs,  Massa,”  said  Octavio.  “ Dey  have  put  me  here  now 
four  days,  and  me  no  die.” 

tf  Alas  ! Octavio,  did  1 not  forewarn  thee  of  the  Caribs  ?” 

“ True,  Massa ; and  me  meet  me  fate',  and  nobody  come  save  me." 

Tearing  himself  away  from  the  horrid  scene,  Danvers  rodé  hur- 
riedly  onward  to  the  house  at  which  he  intended  to  stay ; and  de- 
spatched  se v eral  of  the  strongest  and  boldest  negrocs  of  the  gang 
to  loose  Octavio  from  the  tree,  and  bring  him  away  with  them. 

It  was  night  when  the  negroes  reached  Grand  Sable ; and  a thou- 
sand  strange  voices  crept  upon  their  ears.  The  Caribs  from  various 
parts  of  the  island  were  assembled  on  the  savannah  before  the  tree 
to  which  Octavio  was  nailed,  where  they  were  regaling  themselves, 
with  Chatoyer,  and  witnessing  the  dying  agonies  of  the  negro. 

“ Here  will  we  meet  every  night  and  day,  my  brothers,”  said 
Chatoyer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  to  his  friends,  €s  till  the  breath  ofthe 
murderer  has  flown  from  him,  and  his  soul  has  gone  up  in  smoke  to 
the  Great  Spirit.” 

<{  Me  Gad!  me  buddees,  only  see  um  Caribs,”  exclaimed  the  fore- 
most  negro,  who  had  hidden  liiinself  with  his  companions  behind 
some  high  bushes  on  hearing  the  voices  : c<  dey  two,  tree,  four  tousand 
of  um.  If  dey  see  us,  nebber  tink  but  they  don't  catch  us  ebcry 
one  ; and  some  dey  drown,  some  dey  hang,  some  dey  crucify,  and 
some  dey  ’tab:  but,  berily,  dey  put  us  all  to  deat’ ; so  fly  for  you 
life,  me  buddees — fly  for  you  life.” 

Throwing  down  their  guns  and  cutlasses,  the  negroes  took  to  their 
heels,  and  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  earry  them  horaewards. 

“Well,”  said  Danvers,  when  they  carne  back,  “ where  is  Oc- 
tavio ?” 

“ Nebber  see  um,  Massa.” 

“ But  did  I not  point  out  the  tree  to  you?” 

“ Iss,  Massa:  but  de  tinkee-fowlos*  eat  um  up  to  nuttin’.” 

The  fate  of  poor  Octavio  was  sealed : he  was  doomed  not  to  be 
rescued  from  his  cruel  executioners.  His  tortures  were  too  great  for 
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mind  or  body  to  bear,  and,  the  morning  after  Danvershud  seen  him, 
he  was  a corpse. 

At  sunrise  Chatoyer,  as  usual,  carne  to  the  savannah,  with  his 
brothers  and  his  Caribs,  and,  advancing  in  front  of  the  tree  : — 

“ I hear  no  longer,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  expressive language  of  tor- 
ture from  the  negro.  His  lips  are  silent,  and  his  limbs  und  muscles 
are  motionless.  His  body  is  as  lifeless  as  it  was  three  hundred 
summers  ago.  Ai,  ai,  ai,  ai ! Woe  is  me !” 

“ Dost  thou  bemoan  his  fate  ?”  said  Du  Vallee. 

“ I gricve,”  replied  Chatoyer,  “ tliat  he  is  beyond  the  reaeh  of  fur- 
ther  torture.”  The  fierce  chief  then,  turning  to  his  Caribs,  said, 
Ci  Loose  him  from  the  tree.” 

The  Caribs  did  so ; then  dressing  his  body  in  the  same  attire  it 
wore  whilc  living,  and  painting  his  face,  they  placed  him  in  an 
erect  posture,  upon  a mat  in  the  centre  of  the  savannah.  With 
thcir  weapons  at  their  sides,  Chatoyer  and  his  people  then  seated 
themselves  around  the  frightful  corpse ; and  each  in  turn  recounted 
sorae  story  defamator}'  of  the  negro  character  ; and  when  they  had, 
in  this  uianner  (as  they  thought)  sufficiently  disgraced  the  body, 
they  carried  it  to  the  shore,  and,  amid  shoutings  and  rejoicings, 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  sharks,  which  are  very  píen  ti  ful  about 
those  s llores,  immcdiately  seized  it,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  Caribs, 
tore  it  limb  from  limb,  and  voraciously  swallowed  the  fragments  of 
the  dismembered  earcass. 
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Shk  (lies  ! the  much-beloved  ! 

The  full  of  gentle  mirth ; 

Her  earnest  loving  eyes, 

Thou  hidest  them,  oh  earth  ! 

She  dies ! do  transient  tears 
From  .v¿mm/t'7*-eyelids  sturt  ? 
Ilard  trial,  kith  and  kin 
So  soon  from  her  to  part  * 

Mother,  in  vain  thy  prayers ; 

Palé  Leech  ! in  vara  thine  art ! 
In  vain  ! from  this  fals*3  world 
God  calis  His  Truc  of  Hcart ! 


She  dies  ! the  ripe  in  thought., 
The  rich  in  charities ; 

The  high  of  soul,  the  puré, 
The  heaven-desiring,  dies  ! 

Slie  dies  ! the  strong  in  hope  ; 

The  full  of  faith  and  love; 
Low  bound  on  earth  \ve  weep ; 
She  smiles  in  heaven  above  ! 


Shall  we,  the  bond-slaves,  weep 
Because  thy  chains  are  riven 
Blest  spirit  ! he  those  tears, 
'fhese  selfísh  tears,  forgiven  ! 
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PHYSIOGNOM Y OF  LONDON. 

Then  would  a splendid  city  rise  to  view, 

With  carts,  and  cars,  and  conches  rouring  all : 

Wide  poured  abroad,  behold  the  giddy  crew  : 

8ee  how  thcy  dnsli  along  from  wull  to  wall, 

At  every  door,  hark ! how  they  thundering  cali  ! 

Castle  of  Ikdolence. 

Allow  us  to  introduce  you, — Gentle  Reader,  Great  Metrópolis, — 
Great  Metrópolis,  Gentle  Reader ! Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  ac- 
quainted,  and  may  proceed  to  do  a bilí  for  one  anotlier,  if  you  think 
proper ! 

It  is  customary,  wben  we  are  introduced  to  a stranger,  to  take  a 
glance,  not  impertinently,  but  as  it  were  by  accident,  at  bis  physio- 
gnomy.  A traveller  about  to  inforin  you  of  tlie  manner  of  living  of 
the  different  people  he  meets  with,  generally  profaces  his  observations 
with  some  account  of  the  places  wherein  they  dwell. 

In  like  manner  the  biographer  of  the  late  celebrated  Snooks,  or  im- 
mortal  Pipes,  or  never-enough-to-be  deplored  Jiggins,  introduces  yon 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  liis  liero,  by  first  introducing  you  to  his  nose ; 
first  surveying,  as  it  were,  the  outside  of  the  Snooksian,  Pipesian,  or 
Jigginsonian  skull,  and  then  knockingto  inquire  whether  therc  is  any- 
body  within. 

Following  these  bright  examples,  we  propose  giving  now  our  friends 
a notion  of  the  Physiognomy  of  London  : not,  certainly,  a Daguerro- 
type,  ñor  yet  a full-length  portrait  by  Vandyke,  ñor  a miniature  by 
Sir  William  Ross,  or  the  versatile  Samuel  Lover,  ñor  even  a tinted 
sketch  like  those  of  Chalón,  but  a simple  pen  and  ink  bit  of  a tliing, 
touclied  oíF  in  the  manner  of  that  great  m áster  of  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing,  Mr.  Minasi. 

We  think  we  hear  tlie  reader  interrupt  us,  saying,  “ Pooh,  pooli ! 
wliat  carc  we  about  the  physiognomy  of  London  ; we  know  the  phy- 
siognomy of  London  as  well  as  you  do,  and  better ; go  on  with  your 
philosophy,  and  leave  physiognomy  to  us.” 

Friend,  this  is  all  very  well,  if  we  only  meant  to  please  your 
palate ; but  understand,  if  you  please,  that  we  liave  other  duties  to 
perform ; our  lucubrations  are  intended  for  a remóte  posterity,  and 
mayhap  this  flimsy  sheet,  now  bctween  thy  íinger  and  thumb,  may 
convey  to  future  generations  the  lineaments  of  town,  when  brick  and 
stucco  shall  alike  liave  mouldered  to  decay ; and  when  that  day  shall 
arrive,  about  which  indeed  you  or  I,  gentle  reader,  need  not  trouble 
ourselves ; when,  as  a long-sighted  Edinburgh  reviewer  observed, 
“ An  artist  from  New  Zealand  shall,  from  the  last  remaining  arch  of 
London  Bridge,  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.” 

This  is  lookin * formar d with  a vengeance  ! Now  it  is  very  irnport- 
ant  that  we  should  devote  a page  or  two  to  this  purpose,  because 
London  has  wonderfully  clianged  in  appearance  siuce  the  days  of  our 
ancestors.  The  leading  features,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  retain  a sort 
of  family  likeness  througli  all  time ; Ludgate  Hill  has  been  Ludgate 
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Hill  since  tlie  Deluge,  and  the  Thames  has  flowed  wliere  it  now  flows 
before  history  was  begotten  on  tradition.  But,  my  dear  sir,  consider 
liovv  the  complexión  of  London  has  been  changed? 

Early  in  life  she  delighted  in  a wooden  vizor ; she  was  a drv  stick 
in  those  days.  Then  she  appeared  in  a brick-dust  face,  a regular 
brunettc,  with  cheeks  of  staring  red.  At  the  present  day,  more  gen- 
teel  and  delicate,  she  white-washes  of  a morning,  and  comes  out,  plas- 
tered  with  cosmetic  compo , lier  wliite  face  a type  of  the  innocence  and 
candour  dwelling  within.  Then,  who  knows  what  she  may  become 
when  the  present  building  leases  run  out?  We  may  see  lier  encased 
in  asphalte , or  built  by  the  agency  of  the  electrotype  ; or,  as  all  things 
appear  to  be  tending  very  mucli  towards  the  hardware  line,  who  can 
tell  whether  we  may  not  start  out  of  bed  some  fine  morning,  and  find 
London  re-constructed  of  sheet-iron  ? 

Therefore  it  behoves  us,  since  the  copyright  of  a house  is  only  twice 
the  duration,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  copyright  of  a book,  to  “catch 
the  living  London  as  it  lies,”  and  enable  those  who  have  never  seen 
it,  those  who  expect  to  see  it,  and  those  who  never  expect  to  see  it,  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like ; how  it  looks  in  the  face,  in  sliort, 
and  whether  or  no  it  possesses,  in  its  countenance,  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

But  before  we  begin,  let  us  say  a word  as  to  its  situation — its  place 
upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Looking  at  it  tlius,  we  can  liardly  doubt, 
from  the  first,  its  capacity  of  increase  as  a commercial  mart,  and  by  a 
natural  consequence,  as  a mart  of  wealth  and  power.  There  is  in  its 
position  a liappy  centrality  ; not  ínathematically  central,  but  geo- 
graphically ; near  to  the  near  it  lies,  remóte  from  the  remóte  ; all 
England,  Irelaud,  and  Scotland,  lie  snugly  at  its  baek  ; Europe  in 
front,  and  the  wide  world  at  its  mouth — the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

London  lies  well  for  communication  with  the  eastward,  westward, 
northward,  southward  ; removed  suíficiently  from  the  seabord  for 
safety,  it  is  yet  near  enough  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
its  position  on  gravelly  bilis,  of  easy  access  from  the  fountains  of  its 
wealth,  and  health,  its  Thames,  is  peculiarly  happy ; not  too  elevated 
for  traflic  and  access,  yet  liigli  enough,  when  fortified,  for  security,  and 
removal  from  pestilence  and  miasmata . 

From  Richmond  to  the  sea,  along  the  lino  of  Thames,  there  was  not 
another  spot  affording  the  same  natural  advantages  with  that  on 
which  the  original  city  stood ; nowhere  within  that  distance  occurs  a 
cluster  of  little  bilis,  like  those  that,  rising  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  of  Fleet,  defended  to  the  north  by  dense  forests,  to  the  east  by 
impassablc  swuraps,  to  the  west  and  south  by  rivers,  stood  confessed, 
without  guiding  nymph  or  spoken  Oracle,  by  Nature's  self  pointed 
out  the  future  and  ultímate  seat  of  power  in  the  isles  of  Britain. 

To  trace  the  gradual  extensión  of  the  future  metrópolis  from  the 
time  that  the  first  rude  liabitation  of  man  appeared  upon  these  bilis, 
woukl  be  to  write  the  history  of  civilization  ; let  it  be  enough,  that 
one  thousand  years  ugo  it  was  a great — great  for  those  days — Saxon 
city.  Along  the  ridge  of  its  natural  defences,  lofty  walls,  and  sub- 
stantial  battlement  bristled,  and  seven  gates,  aíforded  to  its  citizeiis 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Then  was  rock  and  swamp,  and  impenetrable  forest,  almost  at  the 
very  walls ; the  yet  unfettered  Thames,  overwhelmed  at  eoch  return- 
ing  tide,  the  low  larnls  to  the  east,  washing  the  walls,  and  spreading 
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far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a river,  but  a sea ; making  a watery 
diffusive  waste,  where  now  abound  liabitations  of  busy  men,  ships  of 
all  nations,  and  store-houses  of  ineonceivable  extent,  for  eommodities 
of  every  clime. 

Tlien  the  morasses  of  Finsbury  and  Moorfields  hardlv  compensated 
for  the  malaria  their  exhalations  diffused  over  the  city,  by  the  protec- 
tion  tliey  aíForded  the  citizens  from  surprises  or  ambuscades.  Cir- 
cumambulating  the  walls  from  Blackfriars  to  Smithfield,  thence  to  the 
outpost,  or  detached  fort  of  Barbican ; proceeding  eastward  to  the 
gate,  then,  as  now,  the  Bishopsgate,  tlien  turning  southward  to  the 
Tower,  and  completing  the  circle  by  a walk  along  the  river-side  de- 
fences,  over  Billingsgate  and  Doegate,  as  far  as  Blackfriars,  let  us 
recal  in  imagination  the  landscape  that  would  have  greeted  the  eye  of 
the  warder  as  he  made  h¡s  tour  of  the  city  walls. 

Leaning  over  the  towers  of  Ludgate,  he  would  observe  the  canoes 
of  scattered  tishermen  drawn  up  here  and  there  along  the  shipless 
Strand.  He  would  hear  the  loud  laugh,  or  the  nierrie  carol  of  holiday 
youths  and  maidens,  as  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  River  of 
Wells,  on  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Ciernen  t's  Well — the  Iloly  Well — where 
now  resort  the  pilgrims  of  the  clothes-bag,  and  where,  instead  of  ser- 
mons,  vows,  and  whispered  orisons,  your  ears  are  stunned  with  “ Any 
oíd  closh  to  sliell? — any  oíd  closh  to  bwuy  ? ” 

Further  northward  from  the  battlements  of  the  Newgate,  the 
Smeethe  Felde,  alternately  a place  of  warlike  exercises,  sports,  and 
pastimes,  or  bargaining  and  chaífering,  lies  cióse  under  the  shadow  of 
the  walls.  A mile  northward,  suioke  thinly  curling  throngh  the  forest, 
marks  the  site  of  the  Clerk’s  Well,  where,  as  at  the  Holy  Well,  a little 
hamlet,  probably  attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  spring,  then  existed. 

To  the  west,  across  the  interposing  valley  of  the  Fleet,  or  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  River  of  Wells,  the  scattered  hamlet  of  the  Oíd 
Bourne  was  dispersed  along  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  of  the  same 
nauie,  long  since  debarred  the  light  of  day,  and  condemned  to  grope  in 
subterranean  darkness  its  descending  way-  Below,  rather  stagnated 
then,  ran  the  River  of  Wells,  or  Fleet, 

Than  which  no  sluice  of  mud 

With  blacker  sable  taints  the  silvery  flood, 

serví ng  the  uses  of  a town  ditch,  and  no  less  formidable  to  an  eneniy 
by  its  depth  than  its  dirt. 

To  the  north-east  and  east,  blackening  forests,  and  morasses  man- 
tling  with  stagnant  pools  and  useless  vegetation  extended  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  hardlv  broken  by  the  tombs  of 
the  Román  soldiery  scattered  without  the  Eald  and  Bishop's  Gates. 

Lingeriug  upon  the  river  wull,  he  sees  the  bridgeless  stream  roll 
upward  and  dowmvard  its  unobstructed  tide ; ñor  wharf,  ñor  quay 
diverting  its  wandering  at  will.  Along  its  line  of  coust  a few  rude 
mastless  liulks  blacken,  at  wide  intervals,  the  shingly  strand ; groups 
of  wayfarers  collect  over  against  the  point  where  the  ferry  plies  be- 
tween  St.  Mary's  church,  by  Watling  Street,  forming  the  only  definite 
line  of  communication  between  the  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

If,  having  completed  bis  outward  survey,  we  suppose  our  spectator 
to  revert  his  eyes  witliin  the  limit  of  the  city  walls,  he  beliolds 
chinches  surrounded  by  spacious  enclosures,  unintruded  upon  by  the 
scattered  habitations  of  man  ; the  palace  of  the  Saxon  king,  removed 
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by  extensiva  gardens,  or  rather  spaces  of  green  sward,  from  the  dwell- 
ings  of  his  subjects ; castles  of  the  nobles,  standing  jealously  apart ; a 
market-place,  where  now  stands  the  Fxchange,  with  the  Jittle  bub- 
bling  W allbrook,  fed  by  the  superabundant  moisture  of  Moorfields, 
bounding  it  to  the  west,  and  liastening,  with  its  tributarles  Lang- 
bourne  and  Sharebourne,  to  join  the  Thames  beneath  the  ardí  of 
Doegate ; the  lcading  thorouglifures  tending  towards  the  central  mar- 
ket-place, as  in  provincial  towns  to  tliis  day,  and  occupying  the  sites 
of  our  great  city  thoroughfares  at  present. 

Such  was  the  London  of  a thousand  years  ago ; let  antiquaries  trace, 
step  by  step,  its  gradual  extensión  beyond  itswalls;  its  invasión  of 
meadows,  forests,  and  morasses,  its  swallowing  up,  dun-cow  like, 
liainlets  and  villages  all  around  ; its  outstretched  arm,  in  course  of 
time  extended  to  shake  hands  with  royal  Westminster,  on  the  banks 
of  Thames ; its  leg,  puslied  through  the  river  to  meet  anotlier  lesser 
London  growing  at  its  foot.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  contrast  the 
London  of  a thousand  years  ago  with  the  London  of  to-day ; to  liold 
them  up  together,  saying,  <c  Look  upon  tliis  picture,  and  on  tliis!" 

Ñor  let  us  regard  the  change  with  eyes  merely  of  wonder ; there  is 
a moral  in  the  change.  A lesson  is  told  by  it  of  hope,  of  progress,  of 
step  by  step  advancement  in  the  path  of  the  perfectibility  of  man. 
The  face  of  nature,  it  is  true,  has  been  disguised,  but  liardly  changed ; 
the  little  hills  yet  stand,  the  little  rivers  flow,  the  little  vales  spread 
along  their  level  length  of  town ; all  else  tliat  we  see,  all  that  makes 
our  wonderment  rise  into  amaze,  is  the  doing  of  art,  and  industry,  and 
enterprise,  and  accumulated  savings  of  glorious  man  ! 


CHAPT12R  II. 

Tiie  progress  of  civilizaron,  the  increase  of  wealth,  are  in  nothing 
more  clearly  evidenced  than  in  rapid  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of 
town. 

Our  venerable,  overhanging  frame-timbered  dwellings  of  the  oldcn 
time,  with  their  fantastic  gables,  their  quaint  scrolls,  and  ornamental 
wainscoting,  such  as  still  exist,  the  picturesque  of  domestic  architec- 
ture,  in  Glient,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  other  continental  cities,  have 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared  ; sacrificed  to  the  incrcased  valué  of 
grouud,  the  enhaueed  price  of  tiinber,  and,  above  all,  the  more  gene- 
rally  diffused  requirements  of  internal  comfort.  We  stumble  now 
and  tlien  upon  one  of  these  wooden  mansions  of  the  olden  time,  iso- 
lated  survivors  of  a timber  town,  long  sílice  con  verted  into  fire-wood ; 
liere  and  there  we  find  an  odd  one  in  the  Strand,  in  Whitechapel,  in 
Little  Moorfields.  The  Sir  Paul  Pindur,  in  Norton  Folgate,  is  a fa- 
vourable  specimen  of  the  extinct  London  tenement;  and  in  Cloth  Fair 
we  may  yet  form  a good  idea  of  the  picturesque  character  of  a Street 
of  these  ami  cable  mansions,  courteously  bowing  and  sliaking  hands 
with  one  another  out  of  the  garret  Windows  : their  railed  wooden  bal- 
conies,  their  casements  of  various  size  and  form,  their  happy  inde- 
pendence  of  hcight,  frontage,  accommodation.  Ñor  are  the  interiors 
less  curious  in  their  way  ; the  ground-Hoor,  long  since  sunk  into  a 
semi-cellar  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  narrow  Street ; the  dark, 
intricate  stair ; the  gaping  foors,  having  their  level  in  any  plañe  save 
the  plañe  of  the  horizon ; the  rooms,  to  which  tho  bulkhéad  cabins  of 
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the  ships  of  our  day  are  princely  in  comparison ; the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners,  and  passages,  and  dark  closets,  and  indifferent  means  of  light, 
air,  and  ventilation. 

Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  tlie  dwellings  of  the  stout 
trunk-hose  citizen  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; of  the  pied  rook,”  and 
swash-buclcler,  with  slashed  doublet,  rapier,  and  cooped  Spanish  hat 
and  feather ; tliese  narrow,  dingy  trottuirs  have  been  trod  by  gay  and 
gallant  cavaliers,  and  gentle  dames,  in  costumes  now  confined  to  fancy 
ball-rooms  and  masquerades ; as  the  houses  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  transferred  to  the  pasteboard  streets  of  our  theatres. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  gable-end  architecture,  whe- 
Lher  from  its  variety  of  outline,  its  eccentricity  of  form,  and  its  gro- 
tesqueness  of  ornament,  conveys  a pleasure  to  the  eye  which  we  ex- 
pect  in  vain  from  the  regular  and  formal  rows  of  modern  buildings. 
There  was  a harmony  between  the  picturesque  of  costume  and  of  ha- 
bitation,  as  there  is  a conformity  of  ugliness  in  our  day  between 
our  square  toes  and  square  Windows,  our  green  doors  and  green  spec- 
tacles,  our  round  liats  and  round  corners,  our  Venetian  blinds  and 
cotton  umbrellas,  our  clumped  soles  and  clumped  buildings. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  we  have  sacrificed  to 
the  picturesque,  we  have  been  more  tlian  repaid  in  conveuience  and 
comfort ; and  this  holds  equally  of  what  we  wear  or  where  we  dwell. 
Imagine  a wealthy  squire,  or  noble  peer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
sauntering  down  St.  James’s  Street,  or  along  the  sheltered  side  of 
Bond  Street,  in  November  fog  or  March  east  wind,  his  short  satín 
cloak,  trimmed  witli  gold  frogs,  flying  behind  him  horizontally,  and 
exposing  a velvet.  doublet,  slashed  with  crimson  satín  fitting  tight  to 
liis  sliape,  with  scarlet  lióse  riclily  “ clocked/*  a massive  gold  hilted 
rapier,  and  short  dagger ; conceive  his  figure  standing  on  tiptoe  in 
the  rain,  as  he  peeps  into  the  coach  of  a lady  of  his  acquaintance,  hat 
in  hand,  his  feather  trailing  in  the  mud,  to  inquire  whether  slic  caught 
coid  at  the  last  Almack's  ball,  or  to  ask  her  opinión  of  the  respective 
merits  of  Dumilatrc  or  Carlotta  Grisi. 

The  physiognomy  of  London,  now-a-days,  is  characteristic  of  its 
people  of  the  present  day ; the  habitations  typify  the  habitan s.  The 
palaces  of  the  exclusives,  for  instance,  are  exclusive  palaces,  in  London, 
but  not  of  it ; tliey  stand  alone,  and  dwell  apart,  like  their  masters, 
presenting  to  the  vulgar  world  without  a dead  brick  wall  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  guarded  with  liulbert-headed  rails,  lest  any  tired 
wayfarcr  might  lean  against  it,  or  enterprising  apple-woman  vend  her 
fruity  stores  thereat. 

Of  the  interior,  the  tuft-liunting  reader  expects  us  to  tell  him  what 
we  have  seen,  to  which  we  have  not  the  sliglitest  objection. 

We  have  seen,  then,  when  tlic  wicket  lias  been  unclosed  to  let  in 
his  grace*s  red  captain,  or  let  out  my  lord's  gentleman’s  gentleman, 
three  square  yards  of  a marble  court,  half  a Corinthian  eolumn,  and 
one  richly  sculptured  window,  caught  over  the  shoulder  of  a prize 

Íiorter,  twenty  stone  weight,  sinking  oíral,  in  parsley  and  butter  jacket, 
aced  waistcoat,  crimson  smalls,  with  countenance  to  match. 

When  we  recolleet  the  post  octavos  that  have  been  filled  with 
no  more  introduction  than  this,  to  fashionable  life,  the  confidential 
conversations  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  accounts  of  their  balls  and 
parties,  the  inventories  of  their  boudoirs, — we  most  humbly  crave  the 
reader's  mercy  for  not  leaving  our  proper  person  outside  the  gate,  and 
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soaring  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  aristoc.ratic  life  011  the  wings  of  an 
active  imagination. 

However,  we  have  told  the  reader  all  we  saw,  or  are  ever  likely  to 
see,  and  we  say  no  more  upon  the  subject ; we  have  done  our  duty, 
and  let  the  Nortliumberland,  and  Burlington,  and  Devonshire  prize 
porters  answer  it,  if,  like  Tom  Thumb,  we  have  done  no  more ! 

In  the  City,  as  the  centre  of  our  wealtb, — solid,  massv, — so  many 
strong  boxes  of  brick  and  mortar,  rather  inhospitable  and  reserved  in 
tlieir  physiognomy,  their  worst  side  out,  and  all  that  is  good  and  va- 
luable,  where  there  is  “ no  admission  except  on  business/'  these  struc- 
tures,  like  the  merchants  wlio  possess  them,  you  know  nothing  of, 
unless  you  have  the  privilege  of  the  enirée;  so  far  from  making  any 
boast  of  their  wealth,  tliey  seem  studious  to  conceal  it. 

Our  middle-class  tenements  in  London  are,  in  like  manner,  plain, 
blunt,  homely,  matter-of-fact  representatives  of  the  Siniths,  Browns, 
and  Robinsons,  who  dwell  therein ; they  are  soberly,  orderly,  well- 
conducted  houses,  keeping  good  liours,  and  are  no  oftener  seen  with  a 
soiled  window-blind  or  a broken  pane,  than  their  respectable  proprie- 
tors  with  a dirty  shirt  or  a black  eye. 

They  stand  together  like  Highlanders,  “ slioulder  to  shoulder,” 
lending  mutual  support  and  assistance,  as  becomes  tenements  highly 
civilized ; there  is  amongst  them  no  vulgar  ainbition  of  advancing  be- 
yond  their  fellows,  ñor  does  No.  5 hold  bis  head  an  inch  liigher  than 
Ño.  10;  if  there  is  any  dilference  in  their  circumstauces  or  station  in 
life,  they  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  are,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
equally  respectable  and  solvent ; even  No.  20  in  our  Street,  that  upon 
one  occasion  ran  away  on  Sunday,  had  bis  Windows  cleaned,  his  door- 
step  hearth-stoned,  and  his  knocker  bluck-leaded  the  Saturday  before, 
with  religious  scrupulosity. 

Our  genteel  tenements,  or  houses  of  good  families,  that  have  re- 
cently  sprung  up  in  swarms  about  the  outskirts  of  our  parks,  are  no 
less  indicative  of  a sympathy  with  their  habitans.  Very  delicate, 
spruce,  and  nally  to  the  vicvv,  they  are  mucli  given  to  outward  show ; 
are  often  made  up  of  illegitimate  materials,  taken  from  tenements  of 
older  standing,  and  plastered  over  the  face,  to  lude  deíiciencies,  and 
give  them  a complexión  palé,  bilious,  and  interesting. 

To  do  them  justice,  they  look  very  well ; and  one  is  apt  to  admire 
them,  until  we  think  of  the  te  compo  ” and  discover  that  the  architec- 
ture  is  all  a sliam, — as  we  sometíales  find  ourselves  amazed  at  the 
Michuelmas-day  splcndours  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  State  fuotman,  in 
epaulets,  arquelettes,  and  gold  lace  garters,  until  we  recollect  our- 
selves with  a u Pooh  ! the  fellow  is  only  a lick- píate !" 

The  liabitations  of  the  poor  we  should  liardly  be  expected  to  notice, 
as  we  should  be  careful,  like  the  man  who  kept  the  cock-pit,  to  ex- 
clude  from  our  pages  any  company  ivhat  ’s  low ; but  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  analogy,  we  cannot  help  observing  that  we  think  the 
harmony  between  the  countenances  and  condition  of  the  habitations  of 
our  poor,  and  of  the  poor  inliabitants,  is  complete. 

The  interior  of  the  blocks  of  building  that  make  up  our  streets  in 
busy  neighbourlioods  are  intersected  by  a network  of  brick  lañes, 
courts,  cul-de-sacs,  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  size,  wriggling  eel- 
like  from  one  second  or  third-rate  Street  to  another,  and  having  the 
same  analogy  to  the  great  thoroughfares  of  town  that  foot-paths  have 
to  turnpike  roads  in  the  rural  districts. 
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The  doors  of  these  tenements  are  generally  hospitably  open,  as  the 
housc- (loor  properly  belongs  to  nobody,  everybody  living  in  a room. 
As  nobody,  therefore,  will  open  the  door  when  it  is  shut,  nor  shut  it 
wlien  it  is  open,  the  door  preserves  an  open  countenance,  disclosing  a 
yawning  chasm  of  a black  hall,  or  hole,  and  a shattered  stair  witliin. 

The  Windows,  where  all  the  panes  are  not  patched  or  brolten,  have 
a backgammon-board  appearance,  a square  of  glass  and  an  oíd  hat 
generally  alternating  in  agreeable  variety,  and  not  only  useful  but 
ornamental ; the  glass  admitting  the  littlc  light  that  is  not  intercepted 
by  the  opposite  houses,  and  the  hat,  as  it  is  inserted  or  withdrawn 
excluding  the  wind  or  admitting  the  air. 

If  business  or  euriosity  leads  you  to  enter,  you  are  assailed  by  a 
peculiar  sub-acid  smell,  a slow  putrefactive  odour,  fuint,  and  calcu- 
lated  to  make  you  so:  the  collective  grime  and  dirt  of  the  areas,  pas- 
sages,  and  common  stairs  is  undergoing  continually  a slow  decomposi- 
tion ; the  viiasmata  ascendí ng,  provide  cases  to  figure  in  the  medical 
wards  of  the  different  hospitaís.  Where  the  time-blackened  plaster  on 
the  walls  has  not  disappeared,  it  is  stained  of  various  hues  by  the  per- 
colating  moisture  of  the  pervious  roof,  and  cobwebs  of  the  richest  texture 
altérnate  with  fungi  aud  saline  frost-work  on  tlie  ceilings  and  walls. 

Kntering  the  rooms,  yon  find  either  hopeless  filth  and  desolation,  a 
giving  way  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  to  the  necessities  of  their  condi- 
tion,  or  an  attemptat  neatness,  painfully  contrasting  with  the  obstacles 
in  the  way ; the  pursuit,  in  short,  of  cleanliness  under  difíiculties. 

Difliculties,  indeed ! Does  not  the  puddled  Street,  with  its  ridges 
almost  plough-deep  of  half  hardened  gutter  sufliciently  prove,  as  you 
pick  your  unclean  way,  that  there  is  no  sewerage ; the  half-starved 
liorse,  with  the  bell  round  his  neck,  dragging  after  him  a leaky  barrel, 
the  proprietor  announcing  water  a “ liap-peny  a pail/*  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  abundanee  of  the  first  clcment  of  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
while  you  have  only  to  look  up  through  the  clothes-poles,  at  tattered 
petticoats,  and  oíd  blankets  hung  out  todry,  eatching  between  a strip  of 
sky,like  a scratch  upon  a schoolboy's  slate,to  confess  how  little  the  genius 
of  Dr.  D.  B.  Ileid  could  effect  in  such  a place  towards  ventilation. 

Yet  here,  in  these  neglected  slums 9 uncared-for  by  governments, 
parliaments,  or  parishes,  dwell  stalwart  industry  and  mechanic  skill ; 
there,  by  the  lean  candle,  sixteen  to  the  pound,  pale-eyed  sempstresses 
ply  their  ill-requited  and  unprofitable  tasks  ; the  slip-sliod  weaver 
shuffles  his  hands  and  his  feet  u|>on  his  domestic  treadmill  from  early 
morn  till  late  night ; the  pinch-faced  wife  shoe-binds,  or  makes  shirts  ; 
the  daughters  pursue  one  woman’s  pitiful  employ  or  another,  all  in  the 
same  room  ; the  wolf  is  ever  at  their  door,  their  lives  are  from  hand  to 
mouth  ; their  respectability  consists  in  suffering,  slaving,  and  starving 
silently;  they  are  <cthe  mob,”  ffthe  grcat  unwashed,”  “ creatures  as 
long  as  they  refrain  from  obtruding  their  miseries  upon  those  better  or- 
ders,  manv  of  whose  superfluities  of  eye  are  the  work  of  their  hands,  they 
are  well  conducted : so  long  as  they  are  not  heard  of,  they  are  in  good 
repute ; when  they  appear  before  the  public,  thev  cease  to  be  fí  indi- 
viduáis at  the  vvorkhouses  “ paupers/’  at  the  police-court  “cases"  and 
by  constables  “ charged  and  this  we  have  often  thought  a good  con- 
stabulary  joke — charged  with  destitution. 

The  íirst  impressions  of  the  physiognomy  of  town  are  more  or  less 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  as  the  visitor  enters  by  one  or  otlier  of  the 
leading  avenues. 
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Froin  tlie  east  and  north,  approacliing  London,  it  is  diflicult  to 
realize  our  pre-conceived  ideas  of  its  splendour.  Street  after  Street 
of  long-drawn  chandlers*  shops,  and  green-grocery  suburbs,  and  side 
glances,  as  we  proceed,  at  tlie  narrow  lañes  and  slums  to  the  right  and 
left,  incline  us  to  doubt  tlie  nropriety  of  a term  we  liad  so  often  heard 
applied  lo  the  great  metrópolis,  The  City  of  Pal  aces.” 

The  stranger  arriving  by  the  river  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
forests  of  inasts,  and  the  busy  sounds  and  sights  of  maritime  pros- 
perity,  but  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  manners  of  the  tiled  sheds, 
and  the  back-door  physiognomy  of  the  ungainly  and  heterogeneous 
structures  that  encumber  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Near  the  Thames  itself  is  a different  river,  beheld  under  diíferent 
auspices.  When  the  tide  is  low,  and  a slob , or  mudbank  is  seen  ex- 
tending  from  Buckingham  Gate  to  Whitehall  on  the  one  side,  sand- 
banks  in  the  middle,  and  a naked  shingly  strand  from  Bankside  to 
Vauxhall  on  the  other,  nobody  can  see  anything  grand  or  beautiful 
about  it.  Ñor  is  the  prospect,  or  your  ternper,  at  añ  im])roved,  if  you 
happen  to  view  it  from  a fourpenny  steamer,  fast  stnck  in  the  mud. 
But,  standing  on  a fine  summer's  evening  uponthe  wharf  at  Hunger- 
ford  Market,  when  the  tide  is  at  the  fidl,  the  body  and  depth  of  the 
water  refiects  tliut  peculiarly  metallic  sil  ver  y lme,  characteristic  of 
this  stream,  and  the  declining  sun  glancing  along  its  gently  rippling 
surface,  there  cannot,  under  tíiat  sun,  be  seen  a more  glorious  show. 

You  behold  at  once,  and  together,  two  of  the  greatest  powers,  as 
well  as  two  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  of  natura  and  art,  a great 
river,  and  a great  viaduct  throwu  across  it.  Below  you  have  the  full 
tide  of  Thames,  and  above,  on  bridge  after  bridge,  you  see  the  full 
tide  of  population,  moving  across  it,  as  it  were,  in  procession. 

This  rare  and  wondrous  spectacle  of  a quiet  and  translucent  stream 
mingling  lovingly  in  the  haunts  of  busy  life,  entering  our  doors,  and 
being  treated  “ as  one  of  the  family,”  may,  or  may  not,  according  to 
the  tone  of  mind  of  the  spectátor,  enhance  its  loveliness ; but,  to  our 
thiuking,  the  river  looks  a little  better  ulive  with  boats  and  men,  sup- 
porting  on  its  bosom  tlie  fioating  wealth  of  nations,  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  mob  of  various  buildings,  shouldering  eacli  other  to  eatcli  a 
glimpseof  Father  Thames,  as,  like  an  everlasting  Lord  Mayor,  liesails 
stately  along;  fine  tall  fellows  beliind,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  raising 
tlieir  tapering  heads  and  lusty  shoulders,  ambitious  of  seeing  their 
reflected  glories  in  the  river’s  mirrory  face,  and  here  and  there  lofty 
columiis,  standing  on  tiptoe,  like  gigantic  gentlemen  of  the  Life- 
Guards. 

The  sense  of  utility,  somehow,  is  combined  with  tlic  sensc  of  beauty. 
There  is  none  of  that  sadness  tliat  oppresses  the  mind  when  contem- 
plating  a great  river  pouring,  tbrough  solitudes,  a silent  waste  of 
waters.  Thames  we  regard  as  a fine  gentlemen  devoted  to  commerce, 
and  combining  with  industry  and  enterprise,  the  graces  and  amenities 
of  eye. 

The  ditliculty  of  selecting  points  of  view  whence  we  may  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  London,  is  great ; views,  of  the 
bird’s-eye  sort,  from  the  Monument,  St.  Paul's,  or  the  Duke  of  York’s 
column,  are  by  no  means  satisfuctory,  save  in  giving  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  its  extent,  and  the  quantity  of  ground  it  covers.  What 
with  the  smoke,  contending  with  haze  and  fog ; what  with  the  great 
height,  by  which  the  streets  appear  narrowed  into  alleys,  the  passen- 
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gers  diminished  to  the  sizc  of  ants,  appcaring  to  crawl  along  the  surface, 
and  the  great  brick-red  desert  of  tiles  and  chimney-pots,  these  monu- 
mental prospeets  are  by  no  ineans  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  finest  views  in  London,  is  three  paces  in  advance  of 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  looking  towards  St.  PauTs,  wliose 
expansive  bulk,  swelling  against  tlic  sky,  is  surprisingly  contrasted 
with  the  needle-like  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Ludgate.  If  the  architect 
of  the  latter  liad  intended  his  structure  to  serve  as  a foil  to  the  former, 
as  well  as  to  display,  by  contrast,  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  his 
own  work,  he  could  not  have  employed  his  talent  to  more  advan- 
tage. 

A point  at  Charing  Cross,  nearly  opposite  Mackintosli’s  caoutchouc 
emporinm,  affords  another  tolerably  general  point  of  view,  enibracing 
many  objects  of  interest.  There  are  many  others,  but  by  far  the 
finest  is  from  tlie  third  arcli  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  tliis  presents  the  most  magnificent  coup  d’ceil  in 
London.  You  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  cliord  of  an  arcli,  fbrmed  by 
the  great  bend,  or  London  reach,  as  we  may  cali  it,  of  the  river  ; 
before  you,  forming  the  central  point  of  view,  rises  the  fa^ade  of 
Somerset  House  ; Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges  are  the  col- 
lonades  connecting  the  wiugs  of  the  city,  as  it  were,  with  your  centre ; 
citywards,  towers  and  spires,  outnumbering  the  pinnacles  of  the  Es- 
curial,  or  the  monarclis  of  Muscovian  Kremlin,  lifting  their  heads 
above  the  herd  of  liabitations  around,  lead  you  to  conclude  that  the 
cockneys  must  be  the  most  religious  people  upon  earth : you  count 
two-and-thirty  steeples,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  without  including  the 
pinnacles  of  the  Tower,  dimly  seen  among  the  forest  of  fioating  pines, 
which  do  duty  for  plantations. 

The  number  of  the  city  churches  reminds  us  of  Sir  Hoger  De 
Coverley's  observations,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Spring  Gardens. 

“ After  some  short  time,”  says  the  Spectator,  “the  oíd  knight,  turn- 
ing  about  his  liead  twice  or  thrice  to  take  a survey  of  this  great  me- 
trópolis, bid  me  observe  how  thick-set  the  city  was  with  churches,  and 
that  there  was  scarce  a single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple  Bar.” 

cC  A most  heathenish  sight,”  said  Sir  Roger ; tf  there  is  no  religión 
at  this  end  of  the  town.” 

Upon  St.  Paurs,  towering  over  the  tributary  spires  with  prelatic 
autliority,  raising  loftily  its  mitred  head,  the  eye  reposes  with  untiring 
curiositv,  unsatiated  admiration.  With  primatial  pride,  lifting  its 
ampie  dome  above  the  secular  tenements  around,  “it  shines  well  where 
it  stands,”  the  tutelary  guardián  of  a city  worthy  to  encircle  such  a 
temple. 

As  you  gaze  delightedly  upon  it,  you  almost  expect  to  see  it  march- 
ing  like  a Titán  towards  the  river,  overturning  the  hulking  warehouses 
that  intercept  it  from  the  river's  brink ; and  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  done  long  ago,  liad  the  church,  in  addition  to  its 
other  powers,  the  power  of  locomotion. 

If  a stranger,  instead  of  being  driven  from  the  steam-boat,  or  the 
railway,  to  a dingy  hotel  in  a uarrow  Street,  could  be  dropped  upon 
this  spot,  we  venture  to  say  that  he  would  form  a more  complete  and 
coherent  notion  of  the  immensity,  majesty,  and  splendour  of  London, 
than  from  a month's  carriage  exercises  among  the  streets,  squares,  and 
parks. 

Nobody  who  lias  not  seen  London  from  this  spot,  lias  seen  London. 
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This  is  the  great  difliculty,  to  see  London  at  one  view ; it  is  a 
many-lieaded  nionster,  witli  a difterent  physiognomy  to  every  liead. 

A traveller  on  the  Calton  Hill,  can  talcé  in  the  glories  of  Edinburgh 
at  one  view ; the  classic  strnctnres  of  that  most  picturesque  of  cities 
crowning  its  rocky  crags ; its  ridges  of  many-stoncd  habitations  run- 
ning  up  liill  and  down  dale,  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood,  in  regular 
confusión ; the  noble  avenues  and  spacious  squares  of  its  modera  city  ; 
the  juxta  position  of  a classic  and  a gothic  town,  the  liappy  intermix- 
ture of  the  picturesque  in  nature  with  the  picturesque  in  art;  frown- 
ing  precipices,  richly  tinted  with  various  vegetation,  crowned  with 
lofty  buttlements  and  watch-towers,  perched  like  eagles  on  the  jutting 
crags  ; below,  trim  gardens  and  elegant  pastures,  populous  with  beaux 
and  belles  of  modern  Athens. 

The  Place  du  Concorde,  at  París,  and  Carlisle  Pridge,  Dublin,  in 
like  manner  aíTord  what  writers  on  perspective  cali  the  point  of  sight, 
for  the  principal  beautics  of  encli  city.  And  tlius  it  is  that  lesser 
cities,  like  lakes  whose  shores  the  eye  can  embrace  at  the  same  instatit, 
are  more  picturesque  than  tliose  whose  wide  expanse  makes  it  neces- 
sary  to  observe  their  beauties  in  detail. 

To  conclude,  we  may  observe,  that  while  our  leading  impression  of 
otlier  cities  may  be  that  of  beauty,  that  with  which  this  metrópolis 
inspires  us,  is  a sense  of  wonder,  the  result  of  its  vastness. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TIIE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPENDING  A SHILLING  IN  LONDON. 

Lkt  us  consider  for  a moment  the  valué  of  a shilling  in  London. 

We  give  precedence,  of  course,  to  the  investment  of  this  important 
sum — vital  to  many,  necessary  to  most,  useful  to  all — this  current 
shilling  of  the  realm,  in  mental  nourishment,  or  intellectual  entertain- 
ment.  The  possessor,  then,  of  this  invaluable  letter  of  introduction, 
we  suppose  to  saunter  slowly  down  Pegent  Street  in  search  of  a 
literary  or  philosopliic  dinner ; he  has  in  his  pocket,  we  imagine, 
wrapped  up  in  an  oíd  newspaper,  suflicient  wherewith  to  recreate  the 
animal  man ; some  bread  and  cheese,  or  a knuckle  of  ham,  or  a — any- 
thing  in  short,  a scholar  being  no  wise  particular. 

lie  peruses,  with  delight,  the  caste  of  the  dishes  of  the  day  at  the 
Poyal  Polytechnic  Institution,  or  the  Poyal  Adelaide  Gallery. 

Half  a dozen  lectures  by  learned  professors  on  chemistry,  hydro- 
statics,  optics,  and  what  not,  consume  the  day.  Hardly  is  the  class 
dismissed  from  one,  until  the  bell  rings  that  summons  tliem  to  another  ; 
the  diving-bell  and  Daguerrotvpe,  the  electrical  eel  and  Perkin's 
steam-gun,  the.galvanic  battery  and  Archimedean  screw,  furnish  our 
student  with  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  day  and  evening, 
valué  received,  one  shilling. 

Let  us  now  contémplate  our  possessor  of  a shilling,  desirous  of  ex- 
pandí ng  his  ideas  of  life,  of  “ multiplying  adventures  innocently,”  as 
the  poet  Rogers  tells  us  we  do,  by  travel ; or  at  least,  of  rubbiug  off 
that  rust  that  gathers  over  a man  always  in  the  same  place,  and  dis- 
persing  the  cobwebs  that  are  sure  to  collect  in  the  comer  of  the  skull 
of  him  who  is  always  at  the  same  thing. 

He  looks  at  the  locomotive  columns  of  the  newspaper  ; he  begins  at 
“ The  first  ship  to  ¡Madras  and  Calcutta,”  conning  the  page  through 
Packets  to  Mauritius  and  Madeira — Steamers  toHamburgh  and  Hull,” 
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until  he  ír  gratified  by  an  advertisement  announcing  that  the  Go-Ahead 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Jim-Along-Josey  boats,  are,  for 
liis  especial  benefit,  and  the  advantages  of  his  shilling,  cutting  one 
anotlier's  throats.  He  hiuls,  for  instance,  at  this  present  writing,  that 
the  Woohvich  Watcrmen's  anti-monopoly  fast  iron  boats,  benevolently 
travel  between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Woolwich  for  nothingy  unless 
we  clioosc  to  consider  the  fourpence  the  traveller  is  expected  to  pre- 
sent to  the  money-taker,  and  which  we  suppose  is  intended,  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  to  keep  the  stokers  in  beer,  anything,  in  return  for  a plea- 
sant  voyage  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  Our  traveller,  deter- 
mined  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  the  no-monopolists,  steps  on 
board  Waterman  No.  3,  and  with  a clear  sky  overhead,  and  an  ebb 
tide  under  foot,  takes  his  fbur-penny  wortli  of  navigation,  or  “ coid 
without/'  and  in  due  time  is  landed  on  the  Watermen's  Pier  at  Wool- 
wich, where,  with  many  bows  from  many  touters,  he  is  presented  w'itli 
inany  bilis,  soliciting  the  honour  of  his  patronage  on  the  homeward 
voyage. 

At  Woolwich  our  traveller  inay  command  a variety  of  highly  instruc- 
tive  and  amusing  sights,  without  the  necessity  of  disbursing  a farthing. 
lie  may  wile  away  two  or  three  liours  very  pleasantly  in  the  Dock- 
yard,  where,  observing  the  poor  convicts  with  shackles  on  their  legs, 
íiis  tlioughts  may  revert  to  the  bitterness  of  slavery  ; and,  while  he 
jingles  his  eightpeuce  in  his  pocket — for  the  sakc  of  the  music  we 
always  ha  ve  our  change  in  coppers — he  may  medítate  upon  the  neces- 
sary  connexion  that  exists  in  this  free  and  happy  country,  between 
personal  liberty  and  pecuniary  independence.  Or  he  may  amuse  him- 
self  with  a careful  examination  of  the  varions  engines  in  the  Reposi- 
tory,  contemplating,  not  without  the  admiration  sucli  benevolent 
machinery  is  calculated  to  excite,  the  thousand  contrivances  of  man  for 
scattering  death  and  destruction  among  his  felluws. 

It  is  barely  possible,  that  upon  the  common,  or  in  the  marshes,  he 
may  be  indulged  with  a sight,  at  prudent  distan  ce,  of  hall  or  rocket 
practice ; ñor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  band  of  the  lloyal  Artillery 
may  perform,  in  their  best  style,  an  instrumental  concert  in  honour  of 
his  arrival. 

ílaving  enjoyed  himself  with  these,  or  such  other  spcctncles  as  may 
be  going  forward,  our  hero  of  seize  sous  begins  to  grow  peckish,  the 
couibined  eífects  of  the  smell  of  the  sea-air,  tar,  pitch,  and  <c  slirimps 
like  prawns/'  with  which  the  military-naval-marine  arsenal  abounds, 
he  scrutinizes  the  signs  of  the  several  inns,  as  carefully  as  if  he  was 
about  to  invest  a large  property  in  one  of  tliem  ; but  observing  that 
they  are  all  swarming  with  marines,  and  consequen tly  low,  he  declines 
patronizing  any  one  in  particular. 

In  the  window  of  a cleanly,  neat  little  general  merchant’s,  vulgarly 
called  a cliandler's  sliop,  our  hero  espíes,  marshalled  in  a wicker  basket, 
a battalion  of  soldiers , of  the  Yarmouth  regiment ; their  armour  sliines 
a rich  cupreous  hue,  and  they  are  as  corpulent  as  sergeant-majors  of 
the  Guards.  The  tourist,  taking  care  to  select  a soft  roe,  becomes  the 
possessor  of  asoldier,  together  with  a couple  of  pages  of  light  reading — 
sixty-fifth  report  of  a committee  of  the  Houseof  Commonson  the  State 
of  the  poor,  in  which  the  said  soldier  has  been  carefully  deposited, 
mummy-wise,  by  the  decent  woman  of  the  shop,  as  thankful  for  a 
penny  as  a west-end  tradesman  for  a pound. 
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Whistling  Bishop's  pretty  little  air, 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 

our  hero  next  visits  the  baker’s,  selecting  a crusty  roll — an  outsider — 
one  p en n y sterling ; thus  provisioned,  he  crosses  Woolwieh  Common, 
and  makes  the  best  of  bis  way  to  the  Fox-under-the-Hill. 

There,  liaving  ordered  a pint  of  inild  porler,  a píate,  and  knife  and 
fork,  administered  not  by  the  bands  of  an  iron-faced  waiter,  with  a 
napkin  under  bis  arm,  but  by  the  pretty  daughter  of  mine  liost,  the 
c<  soldier"  is  tried  by  court-martial,  impaled  upon  the  fork,  and,  after 
being  properly  toasted,  consigned,  together  with  the  roll,  to  imme- 
diate  exceution. 

Having  demolished  his  frugal  repast — we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say 
that  the  accommodation,  civility  inclusive,  of  the  Fox-under-the-Hill, 
costs  only  twopence — our  giant  refreshed  makes  a circumambulatory 
tour  of  Sliooter's  Ilill,  enjoying,  as  lie  goes  along,  panoramas  of  London, 
such  as  Leicester  Square  or  the  Coliseum  at  no  price  could  afford  liim. 
If  he  has  cultivated  a tasto  for  simple  and  inexpensive  pleasures, 
without  which  a poor  man  is  poor  indeed,  he  will  lind  liimself  among 
the  woods  and  wastes,  in  a región  populous  as  Fleet  Street,  conversa- 
tional  as  a friend,  and  eloquent  as  the  iíouse  of  Commons  or  the 
Cogers. 

Keclining  under  a tree,  enjoying  the  rieh  and  various  melody  of  the 
thrush,  as  he  pours  his  unpremeditated  lay,  or  luxuriating  in  the 
liquid  tones  of  tlie  familiar  red-brcast,  he  will  see  the  little  birds  on 
every  spray,  provided  for  by  the  Great  Provider  of  all,  not  only  with 
food,  but  with  animal  spirits, — not  only  living,  but  enjoying  life,  in 
the  hilarity  of  active  existence,  content  and  happy,  ñor  emulous  of  the 
riches  of  our  friend,  blest  with  eight-pence,— we  beg  pardon,  with 
four-pence  in  his  pocket. 

He  regards  with  pleasure  the  springing  wild  flowers,  of  forms  in- 
iinitably  graceful,  hues  fresh  and  delicate,  and  breathing  various  fra- 
grance ; the  insect  world  is  not  too  minute  for  his  scrutiny,  ñor  too 
mean  for  his  education ; in  every  humble-bee  he  sees  a creature  of 
industry,  enterprise,  and  skill.  Poring  over  an  ant-hill,  and  observing 
the  tiny  citizens  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  combining  their  strength  to  drag  the  discovered  barley- 
corn  to  their  lioard,  he  only  regurds  the  little  rogues  in  grain  as  so 
maiiy  transmigrated  Mark  Lañe  speculators. 

A moonlight  stroll  beneath  the  slmdy  avenues  of  Greenwich  Park 
may  end  this  day  of  various  enjoyment ; and  our  wayfarer  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  presents  his  last  surviving  groat, — for  we  can  hardly  cali 
it  pctyiug,— to  the  very  civil  money-taker  of  the  Greenwich  Rail  way, 
and  is  wafted  into  town  by  one  of  the  trains  that,  since  early  morning, 
during  every  quarter  of  an  liour  throughout  the  day,  liave  been  ambi- 
tious  of  the  honour  of  conveying  him. 

Penniless  but  not  poor,  our  sliillingless  friend  takes  his  homeward 
way,  perusing  the  shop-windows  as  he  goes  along,  criticising  and 
admiring  the  tliousand-and-one  luxuries  and  vanities  which  he  does 
nal  want. 

Let  us  suppose  our  tourist  ambitious  of  a longer  voyage : he  wishes, 
mayliap,  to  go  to  China ; the  way  to  China  lies  through  Piccadilly, — 
fare  sixpence  by  a Knightsbridge  íf  bus."  Our  traveller  disembarks 
at  the  gate  of  Cantón, — pays  a toll  of  one  shilling, — and  is  introduced. 
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witliout  more  formality,  into  tlie  very  best  society  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

líe  penetrates  fnrther  into  the  interior  of  tliings  than  Staunton  did, 
or  Lord  Macartney ; he  mingles  familiarly  with  mandarius  of  every 
bratton ; he  takes  tea  in  the  true  celestial  fasliion,  handles  his  chop- 
sticks,  falls  into  the  fashion  of  small  slippers  and  broken  toes,  and  me- 
ditates  plucking  out  his  eyebrows.  lie  does  not  merely  walk  the 
streets,  beliolding  the  outside  of  life,  as  in  London, — no  such  thing; — 
he  knows  inore  of  China  than  the  Chinese  tliemselves,  and  comes 
away  a walking  encyclopasdia  of  Chinese  domestic  economy,  deíicient 
in  nothing  save  what  he  can  very  well  do  without,  the  genuine  Pekín 
pronunciation. 

If  the  sublime  in  nature  is  his  passion,  let  him  go  see  Mont  Blanc 
and  Chamouni ; — Cliamouni  and  Mont  Blanc  are  to  be  seen  in  Lei- 
cester  Square ; Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  are  at  the  Coliseum  ; Ven  ice, 
in  all  her  glory,  at  the  Egyptian  Ilall.  The  man  of  two  sixpences,  in 
short,  can  go  round  the  world  without  extending  his  excursión  beyond 
the  bilis  of  mortality. 

If  his  tastes  are  epicurean,  let  the  man  in  London  with  a shilling  in 
bis  pocket  be  under  no  apprehension ; he  viay  be  an  epicure.  Not  in 
the  sense  or  senselessness  of  that  foolish  fellow  Philips,  who  sang 

Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cure  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leather  purse  contains 
A splendid  shilling;  he  ñor  hears  with  pain 
Fresh  oysters  cried,  ñor  sighs  for  nut-brown  ale. 

Oysters  and  ale,  indeed  I By  oysters  and  ale  we  suspect  it  is  that  so 
many  poets  have  arrived  at  the  Parnassus  of  the  workliouse ; we  hope 
we  kiiow  better  the  valué  of  a shilling,  or  we  have  no  pretensions  to 
write  a Philosophy  of  Life  in  London.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
man  who  would  spend  the  shilling  he  might  have,  in  the  testaceous 
and  cerevisial  dainties  presented  by  Philips,  instead  of  satisfying  his 
appetite,  would  be  more  likely  to  acquire  one,  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  disbursement  of  otlier  shillings. 

Ñor  can  the  man  of  twelvepence  be  an  epicure  in  the  sense  of 
smart  provincials,  who  are  accustomed  to  boast,  on  their  return  to 
“ our  town,”  of  the  excellent  dinners  tliey  have  liad  in  London  for  a 
shilling.  Excellent  dinners,  forsooth  ! we  presume  they  ullude  to  the 
cook-shops,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  more  ambitiously  styled,  dining- 
rooms,  where  the  platter,  ration,  allowance,  or  what  you  will,  is  either 
tolerable,  bad,  or  decidedly  uneatable,  according  as  you  arrive  when 
the  steamed  joint,  a shaving  whereof  forins  your  “ excellent  dinner/' 
is  either  just  up,  half  cut,  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  when  your  arrival  five 
minutes  sooner  or  later  determines  whether  the  articles  of  soup,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  fish,  or  pustry  you  can  have  are  liot,  coid,  or  interme- 
díate; whether  in  short,  you  are  to  get  sometliing  which  nobody  would 
eat  if  they  could  lielp  it,  or  some  other  thing  which  nobody  would  eat 
whetlier  they  could  help  it  or  not. 

Our  epicure  must  have  an  inkling  of  an  accomplishment  dis- 
daiued  by  boarding-schools,  never  alluded  to  in  the  supplement  uf 
edncational  five  guinea  a-piece  extras,  and  held  in  supreme  contempt 
by  young  ladies  ce  finished”  thereat ; we  allude  to  the  unfasliionable 
and  now  forgotten  accomplishments  of  plain  roast  and  boiled. 

With  a stewpun,  the  art  to  handle  it,  and  a shilling,  may  be  com- 
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manded  in  London  a greater  variety  of  luxuries,  or  if  you  choose  to 
cali  them  by  so  humble  a ñame,  necessaries,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
tile  world.  A shilling  will  purchase  poultry,  ílesb,  or  fisli ; a wild 
duek  may  often  be  purchased  for  sixpence,  a brace  of  teal  for  twice 
that  sum;  with  a shilling  you  may  diñe  sumptuously  upon  your  choice 
of  the  choicest  fish  ; a pound  of  cod-fish,  a pound  of  eels,  sixpence;  a 
pair  of  soles  threepence.  With  a shilling  you  can  purchase  of  the 
Queen’s  purveyor  two  pounds  of  good  meat, — vve  do  not  mean  roasting 
nieet,  but  prime  meat, — perhaps  from  the  very  carease  of  whicli  the 
sirloin  has  becn  sent  to  the  Palace,  for  eightpenee  ; and,  what  is  still 
inore  wonderful,  you  will  be  civilly  entreated,  and  thanked  for  your 
money.  For  a groat  you  may  command  a variety  of  vegetables  and 
small  el  celeras,  converting,  with  the  unladylike  skill  in  cookery  we 
suppose  you  possessed  of,  your  raw  material  into  a couple  of  dinners, 
neither  less  ñor  more  than  sutíicient  for  satisfying  nature,  which  is  all 
yon  or  anybody  else  can  desire. 

Now  there  is  not  a counter-jumper  between  the  time  of  shutting 
shop  at  nine,  and  “ must  be  in  at  ten/'  strutting  into  a tavern  and 
calling  for  a shilling's-worth  of  brandy  and  water,  who  will  not  con- 
sider  our  observations  upon  the  valué  of  a shilling  “ cussed  low,” — 
not  an  ómnibus  cad  wlio  puffs  a shilling  away  in  bad  cigars  between 
the  i/angle  and  the  He. agle  who  will  not  despise  us  from  the  bottom 
of  bis  waistcoat ; not  a tattered  cabman,  who,  with  a wife  and  children 
starving  at  home,  and  a miserable  horse  starving  in  the  Street,  tips  off, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Greeu  Man  a liquid  shilling,  who  will  not  briug  in 
against  us  a verdict  of  “ No  geminan/' 

From  a contempt  of  shillings,  Cabby,  comes  the  work’us,  and  worse ; 
better  consider  with  us  the  philosophy  of  spending  a shilling,  than 
consider  with  yourself  the  philosophy  of  not  having  a shilling  to  spend. 

CIIAPTER  iv. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LIVING  IN  LONDON. 

The  multiplication  of  human  beings  in  London  multiplies  the  ne- 
cessaries, conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life;  and  wliile  it  renders  each 
more  independent  of  the  other  as  an  individual,  increases  the  lielpless- 
ness  and  dependence  of  the  mass.  But  this  helplessness  and  depen- 
dence  is  hardly  perceptible,  save  to  the  philosophic  observer ; money, 
that  universal  interpreter,  stops  in  to  the  assistance  of  every  man,  and 
enables  him  to  converse  with  his  fellow  in  language  not  only  intelli- 
gible,  but  unmistakeaUle. 

Imagine  a populous  nation — say  a million  and  a lialf  of  human 
beings ; suppose  them  seuttered  over  a territory  as  large  as  Scotland ; 
let  the  conveniences,  and  wants,  physical  and  intellectual,  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  cities  and  towns,  or  the  rural  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ; let  it  be  necessary  that  you  should  be  continually  sending  to 
JEdinburgli  or  Glasgow  for  whatever  you  require  beyond  the  mere 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  and  that  you  should  repair  thither  at  great 
fatigue,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  for  medical  aid,  education,  re- 
creation,  intellectual  converse,  and  refined  enjoyment. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  this  diifused  population  concentrated  in 
a space  of  tliirty  miles  square,  upon  the  banks  of  a fine  river.  Ima- 
gine all  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  huddled  together  into 
one  mighty  mass  ; its  wealth,  fashion,  and  splendour,  figuring  away  at 
the  out&kirts,  and  its  squalidity,  hunger,  miser}%  and  rags,  skulking  in 
lañes  and  alleys  in  the  middle.  Picture  to  yourself  all  the  conve- 
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niences,  requirements,  and  refinements  of  a rationai  creature,  and 
everything  in  addition  that  makes  the  paradise  of  fools,  cóntainéd 
within  a magic  eircle,  whosc  diameter  is  represcnted  by  a ’sixpeimy 
drive  in  an  ómnibus ; imagine  everything  yon  can  possibly  want,  or 
that  money  can  purcliase,  tu  be  liad  next  door  but  two,  or  over  the 
way,  or  first  shop  round  the  comer ; imagine  every  necessary  and 
luxury  of  life  adapted  to  every  pocket,  so  that  the  ambassador  and  the 
artizan,  the  labourer  and  the  lord,  may  partake  at  different  rates  of 
the  same  enjoyment,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  London. 

But  t.here  is  more  than  this  in  it.  London  is  not  merely  an  aggre- 
gation  into  a city  of  a nation ; it  is  a nation  witliout  a peusantry  ; a 
people  whose  wits  are  sharpened  by  competition,  stimulated  by  re- 
wards,  and  urged  perpetually  to  excellence  by  the  pressure  from  with- 
out.  To  live  in  London,  a man  must  be  something  more  than  a mere 
labourer,  something  above  a tiller  of  the  soil.  He  must  be  a handi- 
craftsman,  at  least,  and  one  of  superior  intelligence  and  skill,  otherwise 
he  cannot  remain ; if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  place, 
he  must  retire,  making  way  for  somebody  tliat  is.  Even  those  to 
wliom  the  liard  task  of  servile  work  is  allotted,  must  know  their  busi- 
ness,  though  it  be  but  to  carry  a hod ; for  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  a 
low  talent  is  required. 

You  enjoy  in  London  security  to  a liigh  degrce ; you  are  protected 
not  merely  by  the  proximity  of  multitudes  on  all  sides,  but  you  are 
seeured  still  furtlier  by  the  systematic  survcillancc  of  the  autíiorities, 
and  the  ready  submission  accorded  to  the  ofhcers  of  the  law.  This,  it 
is  true,  you  enjoy  in  all  great  cities,  more  or  less ; but,  perliaps,  no- 
wliere  is  the  submission  to  law  more  complete  than  here ; nowhere  are 
offenders  against  person  or  property  more  easily  seeured  and  punished. 

For  you  are  miles  of  Street  brilliantly  Jighted,  so  that  you  can  pur- 
sue  in  safety  the  midniglit  way  ; for  you  thousands  of  vehicles  fly  from 
comer  to  comer  of  the  far-extending  towns,  emulous  to  convoy  you 
from  one  end  of  London  to  another  for  sixpence  ; for  you  the  sliops 
display  profusely  their  must  costly  and  expensive  wares ; for  your 
amusement  and  instruction,  talent  of  every  kind  is  imported  from 
every  clime ; for  you  Savoyards  grind  music  in  the  streets,  and  Ita- 
lians  at  the  Opera ; for  you,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotclimen, 
conduct  magazines  and  reviews,  and  pen  articles  in  the  newspapers ; 
you  get  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  liundreds,  at  your  own  borne,  or  if 
you  are  liomeless,  seated  in  your  coffee-house,  over  a three-halfpenny 
cuj)  of  tea,  and  a pennyworth  of  bread  and  butter. 

In  London  you  have  within  easy  reach  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
not  of  books  merely,  but  of  inen,  the  most  valuable  of  the  two,  be- 
cause  the  most  practical ; as  it  has  been  well  observed,  he  wbo  mukes 
books  from  books  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great. 

The  man  whose  notions  of  life  are  derived  from  books  alone,  sees 
human  nature,  as  in  a glass,  darkly ; the  student  of  life  beholds  it  face 
to  face,  lie  who  carries  the  precepts  of  sages,  and  the  experience  of 
the  closet  into  the  active  duties  and  real  business  of  life,  will  resemble 
liim  wbo  should  take  charge  of  a ship  on  a long  and  intricate  voyage, 
with  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  Par- 
kerton's  voyages  and  travels. 

Whether  your  tastes  incline  towards  reading,  reflection,  conversa- 
tions,  or  observations,  liere  is  a world  within  your  grasp  ; the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  before  you ; you  have  only  to  pluck  aud  eat. 
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A FEW  THOUGHT8 

UPON  THE  “ PASSING  AWAY  OF  THE  OLI)  YEAR,” 
AND  TIIE  <c  COMINO  OF  THE  N EW.”  1813- L 

There  is  no  cheering  light  in  heaven — the  winds  are  wild  and  drear, 

And  migbtily  prolong  the  tlirge  of  the  worn  and  wasted  year  ; 

Whose  sands  are  run — whose  course  is  done — whose  reckoning  must  he 
Wliere  the  oradle  of  the  futuro  lies,  by  the  grave  ofu  Forty-Three.*’ 

Merrily,  as  in  simpler  times,  the  frantic  bells  rejoice, 

IVIingling  with  carols,  and  the  sounds  of  the  blemling  harp  and  voice, 

Whilst  the  peor,  with  oíd  Solicitado,  thoir  plaiutive  crios  begin. 

And  waiting  the  accustom'd  dolé,  sav,  “ Lct  the  New  Year  in  ! ! ” 

New  Yoars  are  weícome — like  naw  friends  but  even  with  a toar, 

We  say  “ farewell ! ” to  the  dyitig  form  of  tlie  woru  and  wasted  year. 

Lct  otliers  hail  the  rival  with  a peal  of  festivo  joy, 

A buinper  ou  niy  lonely  hearth,  “ Monour  to  Thec , oíd  Boy  ! " 

Wb  are  alone  in  our  ancient  turret,  and  midnight  is  within  a 
single  stride  of  us  ; the  cheery  faggot,  renewed  upon  the  primitive 
hearthstone,  blazcs  with  unwonted  fury,  and  the  trimly  curtains  of 
pictured  chintz  are  pursed  around  and  before  the  dirninutive  case- 
ment.  Our  C(  family  bard,”  the  attentive  cricket,  welcomes  our  stu- 
dious  presen  ce,  from  his  anchoritical  slielter,  behind  the  oíd  Dutch 
tiles,  whose  1 emendar  y faces  adorn  a recess,  reflecting  the  spirting 
flame  of  our  wmter’s  fire.  A gusty  wind  careers  about  the  gloomy 
wards  and  vaulted  passages,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  hear  the  clamour 
of  mirthful  voices,  abundant  in  the  streets  and  upon  the  highways 
of  the  vicinity.  Our  comradc,  the  odorous  mcerschaum,  has  inflicted 
an  intolerable  seriousness  upon  our  brain  to-night.  It  might  be,  the 
modicum  (thricc  diluted)  of  Sullivaifs  whiskey,  or  the  neglected  in- 
vitation  to  romp  with  our  cousins , in  the  “ Bailly- cióse.”  Uowever, 

üTpmcs  antr  onioone 

ibab t tfiougíjlrs  anH  rcasoiie. 

And  thus,  involuntarily,  may  ive,  at  this  critical  liour,  swoon  into 
doleful  dump  at  the  departure  of  the  Oíd  Year,  which,  minute  by 
minute,  is  gasping  upon  its  solemn  death-bed,  divested  of  all  regal 
ordinance,  and  stricken  to  the  very  spine  by  the  javelin  of  the  execu- 
tioner — Time.  Oíd  Pensiveness  is  guiding  the  forlorn  December, 
ungarbed  of  its  wig  and  hereditary  mummeries,  to  the  starting- place 
at  the  ensuing  obsequies,  and  Young  Hope  upon  tiptoe,  like  an  cías- 
tic  Mercury,  vested  in  vernal  green,  stands  upon  the  alert  to  throw 
open  the  portáis  of  the  New  Year,  when  “you  will  see,”  (as  the 
snowmen  say,)  bi-fronted  January,  coaxing  rueful-haired  Aqua- 
rius,  who  on  this  occasion  wears  a Temperance  medal,”  to  break  the 
pledge,  and  his  cverlasting  “ water-pot,"  and  quaíT  a “ lectle  drop” 
of  cogniac  or  anniseed,  “ to  keep  the  coid  out”  on  the  lucky  morning  ! 
Verily,  Mr.  Bentley,  we  are  surrounded  by  emblems  and  hiero- 
glyphics,  so  we  will  whirl  an  additional  log  upon  the  fire,  feed  our 
bronzed  lamp  with  a spoonful  of  lustrous  oil,  and  quaff  desperatcly 
the  residuum  of  the  last  concoction,  to  “the  memory,  and  to  the 
blessings  of  good  Forty-Three ! " whilst  the  musical  kettle,  steam- 
ing  in  the  asiles,  suggests  the  preparation  of  a gracious  libation  as  a 
welcome  to  the  “ proclaimed”  year. 

“ There  are  two  birth-days  in  every  mun's  lije /*  said  Charles 
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Lamb,  and  he  was  the  spirit  which,  in  moríais*  disguise,  quafted 
sympathy  and  kindliness  from  all  tliose  oíd  eustoms  which,  reared  in 
the  mellow  goodness  of  the  past,  convey  hope,  unity,  and  a smiling 
morality  to  the  existing  generation.  The  one  “ birth-day”  he  de- 
scribed  as  the  day  of  tile  individual,  and  which  is  eonsigned,  in  due 
season,  to  ravenous  children  and  their  newly-breeched  associates  ; 
the  otlier  is  the  nativily  of  our  common  Adam,  and  is  combined 
with  a sentiment  too  powerful  for  dispersión,  and  too  pleading 
for  silence,  negligence,  or  irreverence.  The  former  is  observed 
in  youth,  with  an  atlas-load  of  plum-pudding,  ginger  wine,  and 
the  et  caeteras.  (I  remember  it  was  always  a profitable  obser vanee 
to  the  family  apothecary,  and  usually  terminated  by  “ Vin.  Antim. 
Tart.,”  or  a sticcession  of  the  “ real  James*  powders.”)  The  latter 
birthday,  we  know,  is  a great  heart- warming ! a simultaneous  ex- 
pression  of  joy  and  anticipation.  It  is  sunshine  after  sudden  dark- 
ness,  a holocaust  of  good  intentions.  (N.B.  Paving  material  for 
“ Auld  Nickie.”)  It  is  a curtain  of  golden  tissue  between  the  deso- 
íate past,  its  visitations  and  disappointments,  and  an  untrodden  path- 
way  of  promised  amendment,  felicity,  and  all  fruitful  advan tages. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  renewed  (until  the  “ scythe-man'*  is  de- 
throned)  without  many  emotioiis. 

A young  mother,  yearning  over  the  beauty  and  reflected  tender- 
ness  of  her  first-born  child,  registers  its  darling  life  by  moments, 
by  minutes,  by  hours,  days,  Aveeks ; at  last,  with  reluctanee,  by 
the  changeful  moon.  Thus  she  is  schooled  in  every  change,  and 
wise  in  every  incident  connected  with  the  first  stage  of  its  vegetable 
existence.  With  such  {an  exception,  and  a few  others,  (abrupt  de- 
partures  from  established  chronology,)  years  are  the  appointed 
reckoning;  all  other  subdivisions  of  time  are  but  the  contrivance 
of  ploughmen,  watch-makers,  ereditors,  and  condemued  crimináis. 
Minutes  are  laughable  minutia?;  we  sprinkle  them  away,  like  com- 
fits  at  a carnival.  Hours  are  dissolved  in  our  arrangements,  like  the 
atoms  of  sugar  in  our  evening's  toddy.  Weeks  are  dispersed  in  air, 
with  as  little  heed  as  a volley  of  “ dust  shot  ’*  from  a Christmas  fowl- 
ing-piece  at  a deceptive  oíd  shoe  in  a hawthorn  boundary.  The 
twelve  months  are  but  “ small  change”  in  the  estimation  of  a “ puré” 
gentleman  ; but  the  knell,  which  reveáis  the  departure  of  a yeary 
makes  a contemplative  eeonomist  even  of  the  little  schoolboy,  who 
sits  “ blowing  his  bubbles’*  at  the  holiday  threshokl ; and  every 
rational  biped,  from  the  herdsman  in  the  hovel,  to  the  student  in  the 
cloister,  starts  at  the  proclamation,  and  reminds  itself  of  vicissitude, 
mortality,  and  of  inillions  upon  mil  liona,  huddled  into  the  her  editar  y 
corruption  of  the  tomb.  Time,”  w ith  a gentler  beat  of  his  ebony 
wand,  denotes  the  intermedíate  stages  of  pilgritnage ; but  no  sooner 
has  Deeember  counted  the  last  sand-fall  in  the  hour-glass,  than  the 
vigorous  oíd  man  unslings  from  his  hirsute  shoulders  the  ceremonial 
gong,  and  with  a mighty  Bang-ng-ng  ! ! ! ” which  all  the  world 
shall  hear,  he  sends  its  wizard  pulses  lióme,  surging  like  tempest 
waves,  to  every  human  heart. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  Uve  by  years  / and  every  past  year  is  “ subpcena'd” 
for  the  great  accoujit  liereafter.  Therefore  is  the  exit  of  the  faded 
year,  and  its  renewal  in  a succeeding  year,  a crisis  throughout,  with 
ideas  of  prophetic  ferveney,  and  an  amazing  earnestness.  To  one  it 
is  all  blame,  to  another,  regret ; to  the  unfortunate,  anticipation  ; to 
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thc  man  of  the  ledger  and  the  counting-houxe  a period  for  new  books  ; 
a methodical íl  punctum  saliens/’  But  we  read  the  interesting  legend, 
and  we  overlook  the  moral.  Take  a hundred  of  to-night's  red  w as- 
sai  ler  s ; five  only  may  have  struck  upon  the  right  consideraron  of 
the  change ; twenty  shall  grow  hypochondriacal  with  unbidden  me- 
grims  ; three  scores  and  ten  shall  drown  obtrusive  wisdom  in  nonsense 
and  the  bowl,  and  all  sensual  gratification.  But  " let  us  be  merry 
and  wise/*  and  the  laughter  is  in  our  ears ; our  innate  and  irritable 
tenacity  of  life,  sliall  excite  all  to  some  unacknowledged  perception 
of  this  time-token.  Tn  sorrow  and  in  joy,  man  oftentimes  startles  at 
bis  own  brief  ghostly  sliadow  in  the  mirror  of  truth,  and  sometimes 
feels  sadly  ashamed  (like  a baronet  of  his  elbow  friends  at  a u liberal 
election/')  of  his  oíd  dog-companion — his  animal  n ature,  whieh 
wags  its  fat  pampered  limbs  by  the  master's  side,  all  hungrily. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

cf  As  the  vulgar/'  says  Bourne,*  t(  are  always  very  careful  to  end 
the  oíd  year  ívell,  so  they  are  also  careful  of  beginning  ivell  the  new 
one.  As  they  end  the  former  with  liearty  eompotation,  so  they 
begin  the  latter  with  the  sending  of  presents,  which  are  termed  New 
Ycars ' Gifls /*  To  those  who  are  much  interested,  abundance  may 
be  collected  from  antiquarian  research  concerning  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  ceremonies,  connected  with  the  ee  one  wide  feeling” 
at  this  notable  period  of  the  mortal  scheme.  Hebrew,  Pagan,  and 
Román  documents  illustrate  this  annual  celebration.  The  coid  grey 
eyes  of  great  grandfather  Tune  llave  beheld  the  feasts  of  the  Israel- 
ite.t  Scandinavian,  Druid,  and  Etruscan,  in  ages  far  withdrawn 
from  this  over-analytical  and  praetical  generation ; with  whom  cm- 
blems , which  are  “ unwritten  " language,  are  at  a discount,  maugre 
the  purity  of  their  eloquence ; for  such  these  verses  are  inscribed  ever 
upon  thc  amulct  worn  devotionally  over  their  “ Prtecordia,”  viz. 

“ When  alie  thynges  else  doe  offe  thevre  musicke  fayle, 
iVIoney's  yr  stille  swete-syugyng  iiightingale 

and  for  the  gratificaron  of  such  we  will  tc  accomplish  the  distance 
with  celerity." 

Tatius  the  Sabine,  who  was  joint  king  with  tlie  adventurous  Ro- 
mulus,  gave  out  to  the  gaping  multitude  daily  encireling  his  throne 
(or  primitive  three-legged  stool),  tliat  he  had  been  presented  upon 
the  Jirst  day  of  Janxiar y with  sorne  conseerated  arjd  ominous  boughs 
from  the  forest  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  token  of  fu  ture  good  for- 
tune; and  henee  began  the  custom  of  presenting  new  years’  gifts, 
such  being  termed  otrence, 

“ Jan  i Calendis. 

Atque  etiam  Strencc  charis  nnttuntur  anucis,”  &e. 

(llospinian  de  Orig.  Test.  Xtian.) 

The  Romans  henceforward  made  the  day  a holiday,  consecrating  it 
to  the  ancient  god  Janus,  oftering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  thronging  to 

* “ Popular  Antiquities,”  chapter  xvi. 

*f*  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  u Tisri'’  tlio  modern  Jews  havre  a splendid  en- 
tertaimnent,  and  wíkIi  eacli  other  w a happg  New  Year."  “ Keperiunt  mensam 
dulcissimis  cibis  instructam.  Ei  cum  nssoderint,  ípiiviN  partem  de  cibis  illis  fiumit, 
et 4 Anims/  inquit,  • lamas  et  dulcís  sit  nobis  ómnibus  l*”  (flospinian  de  Fest. 
Orig.  p.  54,)  read  Uospininn. 
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his  altars,  erected  upon  the  Mount  Tarpcia,  decked  in  their  new 
apparel  ; and  they  began,  after  a period  of  Saturnalian  license,  their 
several  employments  upon  this  day,  wishing  one  another  prosperity, 
and  being  heedful  not  to  give  utterance  to  anything  ill-natured, 
vexatious,  or  quarrelsome.  Altliougli  ]\ír.  Bourne,  in  continuation 
to  the  above  extract,  in forms  us,  that  new  years*  gifts  “ are  su~ 
perstitious  and  sinful,”  we  need  never  be  asi  lamed  that  we  are  as 
forward  as  the  heathen  in  manifestations  of  friendship,  love,  and 
respect ; and  we  opine  the  aforesaid  reverend  gentleman  was 
wbipped  out  of  all  propriety  in  his  youtli  by  a “ bu m per"  of  prc- 
judice  and  pedantic  trumpery,  entitled  Bourne  Sénior."  In  that 
very  excellent  compendium,  — that  well  illustrated  oíd  book,  JDei 
degl*  Antichi  dal  Vine  en  zo  Caviar  i,  printed  in  Ven  i ce,  1587,  we  learn, 
that  Janus  was  contemporary  with  Saturn,  and  was  the  first  who 
erected  temples  to  the  ruling  deity,  with  ordination  of  modes  of 
sacrifice ; whence  he  himself  was  assnmed  to  he  a god,  and  reve- 
renced  with  divine  honours ; and  the  Rumuns  believed  that  he  wus 
postea  at  the  gates  of  heaven  to  convey  the  prayers  of  the  multitude 
to  their  destination.  Every  blue-nosed  grammar-sehoolboy  at  lióme 
for  the  “ vacalion is  intímate  with  the  “ double-faced  immortal.” 
JYIacrobius  conceives  that  the  sun  is  the  planet  tlius  personified,  and 
that  the  same  two  faces  (the  youthful  aspect  and  the  graver  one) 
refer  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun*  and  his  appearances  in 
east  and  west  during  his  appointed  course.  How.ever,  paying  with 
due  courtesy  for  all  this  at  its  full  valué,  Janus  was  the  God  of  the 
year,  and  frequently  in  seulpture,  the  fingers  of  his  hands  were  ar- 
ranged  so  as  to  represent  the  number  365,  aecording  to  a maneeuvre 
of  digital  correspondence  in  use  with  the  Romans,  as  antiquarians 
testify.  The  ñame  of  “ January"  is  derived  from  this  Pagan  de- 
ception. 

The  month  was  named  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  Wulpe-OOonaíS  or 
wolf-month ; and  such  a designation  would  be  suitable  at  the  pre- 
sent  date,  because  (as  is  well  understood  by  needy  young  men  of 
liberal  propcnsitics,  by  “Crocky'd"  aristocrats  and  desperate  house- 
keepers,)  herds  of  ferocious  wolves  now  rnsh  forth  in  hungry  bat- 
talions  from  offices,  and  tradesmen’s  baek  parlours,  and  assail  the 
portáis  of  those  trembling  people  who  have  negligently  permitted 
the  dust  from  merry  heels  and  lacerated  carpets,  to  obscure  the 
visibility  of  certain  recently  delivered  aecounts,  now  sallowing  into 
prematuve  oblivion  upon  the  domestic  “ file.”  Their  howling  be- 
times  is  loud  and  iearful ; — and  Heaven  defend  us  from  the  wolves! 
It  was  also  named  “ TRfter-Yula,”  the  Cí  second  yule,"  or  t(  yule 
after  Christmas  for  as  the  Christmas  holidays  included  the  twelve 
days  terininating  at  u the  Epiphany,"  and  as  the  whole  time  was 
devoted  by  our  ancestors  to  joviality  and  an  unrestricted  indul- 
gence,  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  or  New  Year’s  Day,  was  es- 
teemed  a great  day  in  the  Rubric,  and  of  equal  honour,  in  a festive 
consideration,  with  the  Nativity  preceding  it.  Christmas  Carok 
there  were,  and  New  Ycars 3 Carofs  also,  and  the  window's  and  the 
furniture  were  replenished  with  green  boughs ; for  such  aróse  from 
a sen  ti  m en  t of  joy  and  gratitude ; and  when  they  filled  their  young 
hands  with  Nature’s  evergreen  trophies,  they  read  therein  a bene- 
diction, — a lesson  of  hopo,  lile,  cheerfulness,  and  plenty, — for  the 
inind  loves  “ aclivities In  the  middle  age,  from  the  court  to  the 
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hovél  (bovcls  wcrc  nuinerous),  mirth  was  dominante  and  as  mach 
wassail  as  could  be  derived  from  a clinking  purse  at  one's  own  belt, 
or  the  like  musical  ornament  at  another's.  The  royal  precincts 
were  then  rife  with  stately  nobility ; virgins,  rare  to  behold,  in  em- 
broidered  sandal ; dames  in  tiffany,  squires  in  point  device,  like 
“ the  honours”  upon  playing-cards.  There  was  great  sprinkling 
of  sweet  rushes,  in  courtly  apartments,  and  festooning  with  c<  Holme 
ivy,  and  bay,  and  laurel/'  and  hanging  of  tapestries  and  costly 
tissues.  And  there  were  banquetings,  the  like  of  which  were 
never  seen  before  or  afterwards; — strange  unión  of  cookery,  phar- 
maey  and  toy-work.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  fruits,  embalmed  in  oil, 
cream,  and  “ transparente  crocante/*  and  between  the  diversified 
courses  “ subtleties  of  many  stages/'  with  “ vanes  ande  towres  em- 
battlede/'  “ dragons,  baliskes  ande  pennons,  contrariwise.”  After 
adjournment  to  the  more  capacious  hall  or  corridor  gallery,  there 
would  be  introduced  masques  of  rare  invention,  played  by  “ simple 
ni  en.**  And  when  the  “ citterns,  organs,  and  shalmes/'  of  the  regal 
party  were  silenced,  you  would  hear  upon  the  stairs  the  lilting  pipe 
and  the  quaint  tabor,  whilst  young  maids,  garlanded  with  green 
leaves  would  enter  to  a sportive  tune,  bearing  the  deep  wassail 
bowl,  wreathed  with  ivy,  &c.,  and  when  they  liad  sipped  modestly 
of  the  spiced  liquor,  they  would  curtsy  and  say  “ Happy  New 
Year  1”  to  the  “ proud  hoste  ande  mightie  companie/'  who  returned 
gracious  wislies  from  tile  same  bowl  ; with  largess  also,  which  occa- 
fcioned  such  a shout  as  made  the  oíd  antlered  mazzards  and  wolf- 
sk ulls  to  rattle  ludicrously  upon  the  cedar  wainscotting.  It  was 
customary  for  our  kings  and  queens  to  make  “ ofterings"  at  God’s 
altar  upon  the  greater  festivals,  and  Leland,  in  his  “ Collectanea/' 
(ex  manuscriplo  pcrantiquo,  says  he,)  afl’ords  Ítems  to  such  effect 
under  an  article  “ De  oblationibus  Regís  et  Reginas  in  Diebus 
Festis." 

“ írtr  dTírrumr  13 temió  unam  unctam  nun'.M 

So  late  as  January  the  Ist,  17*^^  we  find  in  our  Vade  Mecum  that 
George  the  First  then  ordered  a thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  in  the  London  parishes,  fC  accordiíig  to  animal  cus- 
tom!”  We  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  information  that  such  is  the 
annual  custom.  In  the  frost  of  puritanical  winter,  which  succeeded 
to  the  tornado  of  the  Reformation,  most  oíd  customs  were  sliorn, 
even  to  the  display  of  their  nudity.  The  present  observances  consist 
in  an  exchange  of  wislies  for  a “ Happy  New  Year/'  inlerchanges  of 
gifts  amongst  kindred  or  young  associates,  a subdued  appetite  for 
lestivity,  the  banqueting  occasionally  being  conñned  to  grave  oíd 
friends,  to  grandmammas,  and  grandehildren,  to  club-feastings,  and 
to  a tavern  jubilee,  or  a prívate  (C  spread,”  with  clerks  unloosed  from 
public  offices.  It  is  no  longer  a u second  Christmas  and  amongst 
the  jioor  and  unblessed  it  would  rest  unreverenced,  but  for  the 
wheezy  congratulation  of  oíd  neighbours,  the  clamour  of  custom- 
loving  school-boys,  and  the  torrent  of  belfry-music  by  night.  I 
liave  observed  much  happy  sentiment  uniongst  the  Scotch  upon  tliis 
occasion.  They  are  a domestic  people ; their  feelings  are  active  and 
enduring.  The  eager  desire  for  the ¿fir sí  good  wishes,  the  attendant 
forfeits,  the  bountiful  morning  entertainment,  the  wee  thiugs ’* 
round  the  grandsire’s  knee,  suffocating  with  the  fiery  sip  of  “ Ilie- 
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land  ” liquor, — picture,  in  remembrance,  hospitalices  received  from 
Lowlander  and  Uplander  in  younger  days.  In  Norway  tlicrc  still 
prevails  a queer  superstition  of  “reverence  and  fealty  due  ” to  an 
invisible  domesticated  spirit,  somewhat  aftcr  the  fashion  and  educa- 
tion  of  a Scottish  “ Brownie.”  This  is  called  “ Nippen,”  and  upon 
liis  kind  patronage  the  prosperity  of  certain  families  is  supposed  to 
depend : benevolence  and  cvil  are  his  right  hand  and  his  left.  The 
rich,  the  poor,  the  oíd,  the  young,  master  and  servant  place  a sa- 
voury  cake  at  his  haunt  at  the  Ñew  Year;  and  when  the  wolf  or 
bear  have  munched  the  enticing  junket,  they  are  satisfíed  that 
“Nippen”  has  received  his  wages,  and  that  due  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  to  him.  A svstem  of  emblcmatic  fire-worship  prevailcd  at  a 
far  distant  period,  more  or  less,  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  we 
find  traces  of  it  clinging  to  the  trail  of  Mystery,  whercsoever  popular 
traditions  have  best  endured.  In  some  parts  of  England, — I speak 
positivo ly  of  South  Staflordshire, — something  of  the  superstition  is 
retainecl.  Should  any  oíd  dame  or  careless  hussy  happen  to  be 
without  fire  or  candle  light,  she  would  at  once  be  denied  upon  ap- 
plying  to  a neighbour  within  the  twelve  Yule-tide  days,  as  the  gift 
would  cause  a descent  of  speedy  ill  fortune  upon  the  venturous 
donor. 

“When  an  autlior,”  says  the  vigorous  Uazlitt,  “would  delinéate 
a Christmas  gambol,  oíd  English  h abits,  or  English  feelings,  he  may 
borrow  his  illustrations  from  Horrick , and  he  only,  to  fill  up  the 
poetical  outline.”  He.  tells  us,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  that 
the  holly  and  ivy  of  Yule  gave  way  to  tlie  branchés  of  the  box-tree 
in  the  early  year ; boughs  of  various  kinds  were  then  used  until 
Easter,  and  afterwards  yew  and  rushes  in  due  season, 

Thus  times  do  shift ; each  thing  his  turne  does  hold  ; 

New  things  suceeed  as  former  things  grow  oíd. — Herrick. 

To  tliose  who  with  lugubrious  chaunt  accord  with  the  dirge  of  the 
past  year,  he  says, 

Thus  as  ye  sit  ahout  yr  emhers. 

Cali  not  to  mind  the  fled  Uecembers, 

But  think  on  those  that  are  t’  appear. 

As  daugliters  to  tlie  instant  yeare  : 

Sit,  crown’d  with  ruxe-bud #,*  and  carouse, 
l ili Liber  Pater  ” twirls  the  house 
About  yr  eares,  and  lay  upon 
The  year  your  cares— that  ’s  íled  and  gone. 

And  let  the  russet  swaines,  the  plough 
And  barro w,  hang  up  resting  now, 

And  to  the  ímgpipe  all  uddresse, 

T¡11  sleepe  takes  place  of  wearinesse ; 

And  thus  througnout,  with  Xmas  playes, 

Frolick  the  full  Twelve  holy  days. 

The  waxen  candles,  which  formed  the  New  Year’s  present,  were 
emblcmatic,  he  tells  us,  of  renewal  or  permanence  of  life.  The  Epi- 
phany  (our  “ Twelfth  Night  *'),  the  “ feast  of  kings,”  is  still  remem- 
bered,  with  “lots'"  and  confectioners'  ware,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment,  in  well-known  frolic,  of  a king  and  queen  for  the  occasion. 
St.  JDistaff  is  the  ñame  of  an  oíd  feast  upon  the  morrow  aftcr 
“Twelfth  Day.”  Listen  to  our  Herriek: — 

* Artificial  ? 
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Partly  work,  and  partly  play, 

A Ye  must  on  St.  DistafPs  day 
Give  St.  DistaflT  all  its  right, 

Theu  bid  Christnias  sports  good  nigbt. 

And  next  morning,  every  one 
To  his  own  voeation. 

ít  is  apparent  that  the  good  wives  of  those  days  suffered  the  whirl 
oí*  the  spinning-wheel  to  subside,  that  the  damsels  raight  freely  en- 
joy  their  anmial  amu  semen  ts.  Upon  St.  DistafF,  then,  half  work  and 
half  play  were  judiciously  prescrihed,  a dispensaron  which  oíd 
sehoolraasters  generally  assume,  with  very  good  judgment.  On 
Oandlemas  Day,  February  2nd,  the  wassail  bowl  again  accepted  its 
cheerless  post  upon  the  corniee  of  the  antique  cupboard  in  the 
family  parlour  ; the  trappings  of  “ mummers”  &c.  were  thrust  into 
the  carven  chest,  and  the  pipe  and  tabor  were  slung  upon  the  ungar- 
nished  wall ; for  upon  Candlemas  Eve,  says  the  poet, 

Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 
, Down  with  the  baies  and  misletoe, 

Down  with  the  hollie,  ivy,  all 
Wherewitli  ye  drest  the  Christmas  hall, 

That  so  the  superstitious  find 

Not  one  least  branch  there  left  behind. 

For  look  ! how  niany  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there — niaids  ! trust  to  me, 

So  many  goblins  )'ou  shall  see  ! 

And  here  let  us  return  with  enlivened  features  to  our  New  Year, 
which  all  so  cheerily  welcome,  as  if  Janus,  or  January,  were  the 
god  of  revolutions,  rather  than  the  dry-nurse  of  a rrmsty  repetition. 
Shall  there  be  no  more  villains,  say  we,  in  this  New  Year? — no 
bankruptcies,  no  taxes,  no  widowhood,  no  starvation  ? Are  waits 
to  be  a night-phantom  of  indigestión  ? and  shall  murder  be  a hush- 
word  for  colicky  babies?  Are  heroes  to  be  less  cxpensive,  and 
statesmen  reasonable  ? Are  chnrchyards  to  be  sown,  after  the  frost, 
with  mignionette  and  clove  ft  jilly-flowcrs?” — and  will  the  poet  be 
looked  upon  as  a more  respectable  creature  than  y our  butcher  or  y our 
potato-merchant ? Will  “ gentle  Russia”  travel  in  pilgrimage  to 
pious  Rome  ? — or  shall  Pennsylvania,  blushing  through  the  rags 
of  insolvency,  become  frightfully  honest  at  the  exasperation  of 
the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  ? I suspect  nol.  Just  look  into  the 
face  of  your  xoi-disant  New  Year  ! Fancy  yourself  for  one  moment 
“ Prívate  Smith,  No.  New  Pólice,”  — takc  liiin  by  the  collar, 
and  “la  lampe  á la  main serutinise  the  vÍ6age  ! — then  (as  the 
cadger  politely  observes  to  the  audience)  fttake  your  change  out 
of  that.”  Bless  your  innocence ! why,  the  very  New  Year  is,  after 
all,  a jocular  deception — an  infant  with  a beard ! — youth  upon 
crutches — it  is  a masquerade  of  Juvenility  : before  you  have  dragged 
your  culprit  so  far  as  the  “liglits  of  Candlemas,”  you  will  acknow- 
iedge  the  chcat.  As  one  Lord  Mayor  is  unto  another  Lord  Mayor, 
so  is  one  year  unto  the  other  year.  It  is  a conventional  conceit, 
which  is  our  bewilderment — the  year  is  born  oíd  ! Its  propensities, 
its  amusements,  its  fasta  and  festivals,  are  like  those  of  its  predeces- 
sors.  We,  like  children  in  a midsummer  garden,  throw  from  our 
hands  one  fading  flower,  enamoured  of  a pouting  bud  or  a gaudier 
seniblance.  As  the  child  turns  with  fear  from  the  countenance  of  a 
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haggard  oíd  mendicante  to  find  comfort  in  the  smiles  of  its  buxom 
attendant,  so  do  we  frown  with  disrespect  upon  the  drooping  oíd 
year,  and  pursue  a pet  phantom  of  fairer  prospect  in  the  new. 
Would  we  were  pupils  of  oíd  Francis  Petrarch,  who  tells  us,  in  the 
“ Triumph  of  Time/'  “ it  is  a miserable  vanity  to  vcnture  the  lieurt 
upon  thiíigs  mhich  are  ruled  by  Time  !” 

“ Che  mentre  pin  le  stringi,  non  passate/' 

as  the  wondering,  bright-eyed  boy,  who  gazes  with  an  instinctive 
love  of  purity  upon  the  winter's  icicle  within  the  ruby  grasp  of  its 
tiny  íingers,  and  the  more  he  preases  the  seeming  treasure,  the 
sooner  it  hath  passed  away.  Well,  muy  con  s cien  ce  be  our  stubborn 
guide  in  retrospect,  our  unbending  counsellor  in  the  future ; and, 
since  the  New  Year  is  a festival,  and  festivals  breed  kindness,  let  us 
all  remember  how  low  true  charity  will  bend  to  find  its  full  desire. 
My  Unele  Timothy  says,  tliat  “ every  man  who  looks  kindly  upon 
a poor  man  is  a rich  one and  in  good  truth,  sirs,  the  throb  of  an 
honest  heart  in  sucli  u inomcnt  is  wortli  the  whole  cave  of  Ali  Baba, 
with  its  money,  jewelries,  and  unbalanced  gold. 

I cannot  proceed  with  my  IVJS.,  l’or  the  tremendous  knocking  at 
the  next  door.  Well  ! it  is  not  at  the  next  door,  for  I have 
been  to  the  casement  — indeed  I shall  move  my  ricketty  lamp 
thithcrward.  Some  thin  fellow,  without  his  coat  or  hat,  is  talking 
to  Doctor  Crump,  who  is  leaning  out  of  the  window  on  the 
second  door.  “ I shall  be  with  her  directly,  Mister  Finch/'  says 
the  obsequious  accoucheur.  Oh  ! another  little  Finch  upon  the 
New  Year’s  morning — I perceive.  And  there  is  a stir  upon  the 
steps  of  Alderman  Bootle's  liousc  — six  men,  and  a servant-maid 
with  a lantern.  Poor,  poor  Alderman  Bootle  ! — he  fell  down  dead 
last  week  at  a fish-stull,  witli  his  brow  upon  the  very  dainty  he 
was  bargaining  for ; and  they  are  conveying  his  leaden  coffin 
into  the  mournful  house  by  night,  whilst  the  poor  widow  is  weep- 
ing  o ver  her  gin-and- water  in  the  housokeeper's  roora ! What  a 
blaze  of  light  there  is  at  Gilbert  Twist's,  the  pursy  banker  I Ah  ! 
his  eldest  son  was  married  to-day,  and  they  are  oíT  to  Lundon  by  the 
f‘  ¡ atest  /rain Bless  my  heart ! yon  can  hear  the  fkldling  at  this 
distance  ! Hark  ! — husu ! — oh  ! horrible  ! — how  I wish  that  left 
wing  of  the  new  workhouse  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ! That  poor 
child  again — pining,  pining  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  aguin,  like  the  starved  whelp  of  an  absent  hound.  The 
motlier,  wretched  soul  1 has  no  heart  to  enjoy  food  within  the  un- 
holy  boundary  ; and  the  offspring,  wastiug  away,  body  and  limb, 
to  a mere  shadow.  Bob  Chiselworth,  the  governor,  says  “ they  can't 
allow  ale  to  moping  mothers  to  find  food  for  sickly  babbies  ! — and 
so  the  child  must  die,  although  it  has  “Iota  of  physic,"  and  “ every 
chance,"  and  “as  much  luck  as  the  rest."  He  who  inade  that  tender 
child  knows  its  full  valué,  and  of  some  one  it  shall  be  required, 
though  now  it  pines  and  dies  unheeded,  save  alone  by  her  whose 
heart  is  dried  up  with  excessive  grief.  Ilowever,  pens  and  ink 
away  ! for  the  bells  have  commenced  their  drowning  peal.  It  is  a 
puzzle  to  me  how  the  very  steeple  can  endure  the  reverberation. 
My  bumper  has  grown  coid ; but  it  is  going  to  a heart,  that  needs 
no  fervent  liquor  to  inspire  a joyful  mood.  It  is  our  custom 
to  ramble  o ver  the  country  some  íive  miles  henee,  to  “ let  the  New 
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Year  in"  over  the  thresholcl  of  our  u Mellow  Auntie/'  a maiden 
lady,  deep  in  ancient  association,  and  a lover  of  all  by-gone  means 
of  ínirthfulness.  So — a “ Good  Welcome  to  the  New  Year/'  and  a 
Happy  New  Year!  to  you,  good  masters  and  gentle  readers, — and 
adieu ! for,  as  we  trudge  along  gaily  over  the  cool  íields  witli  our 
flageolet,  we  shall  be  thinking  of  our  masculino  privileges  of  the 
leap-year,  and  of  the  woes  we  shall  inflict  on  our  resentful,  dark- 
eyed  cousin,  Ellen,  when  she  comes  wooing  at  our  feet  with  languor 
and  supplication. — Bless  those  bells  ! 

December  lOtli,  184.T 


THE  SERVANT-OF- ALL- WORK 


Onk  of  the  most  promiuent  “ wunls  " in  the  daily  advertisements 
is  invariably  <e  a servant-of-all-work,  ” who  understands  “ plain 
cooking." 

Although  tliere  is  really  not  one  in  twenty  who  can  “ hile  a 'tater" 
in  perfection  (which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  culinary  art),  they  boldly  express  their  confidence  in  being  able 
to  picase.  “ The  last  place  as  they  was  in  they  cooked  everythink, 
and  master  werry  often  liad  a matter  o'  twenty  to  dinner,  and  they 
did  everythink.  But,  then,  the  niissus  was  so  particular,  and  fond  of 
fínding  fault,  tliere  was  no  pleasing  of  her,  and  she  was  continually 
changing  !” 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  wagcs  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  guineas 
per  annuin,  the  servant-of-all-work  generally  scrapes  together 
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enough  to  make  a smart  appearance  on  her  “ day  out,"  which  is 
usually  once  a month,  or  once  in  six  weeks ; and  Mary  is  kindly 
permitted  to  g o as  soon  as  she  has  got  through  her  morning’s  work, 
made  thc  beds,  set  up  candles,  filled  the  kettles,  cleanéd  the  knives, 
and  pnt  everything  in  forwardness  íbr  the  domestic  demands  of  the 
day.  She  usually  peeps  in  at  the  parlour  about  twelve  o'clock,  her 
face  red  with  exertion,  and  varnished  with  ycllow  soap,  with  the  in- 
timation  of,  “ Please,  missus,  I ’m  going,”  and  departs  with  the  in- 
junction  to  be  lióme  in  time  to  fetch  the  nine  o'clock  beer  for  sup- 
per,  & c. 

Already  half  tired  with  the  morning's  exercise,  she  nevertheless 
starts  flauntily  íbrth,  with  ribbons  flying,  and  struggling  lmrd  to 
thrust  her  red,  coarse  hands  in  her  black-kid  gloves,  which,  she  de- 
clares, invariably  “ busts  " in  the  seums  before  she  can  accomplish 
her  task. 

The  other  “gals"  in  the  Street,  whose  attention  she  cndeavours  to 
catch  by  her  short  nods,  looking  down  areas,  and  up  at  Windows, 
where  the}'  are  respectively  employed  in  preparation  for  dinner  or 
window-cleaning,  look  at  her  with  admiration,  and  are  unanimousin 
declaring  that  she  “(loes  dress  at  any  rate and  if  they  should 
chance  to  see  that  she  has  “ another  ” shawl,  or  sports  a new  bonnet, 
they  wonder  how  she  does  it ! 

As  her  object  is  the  grcatest  possible  quantity  of  pleasure  at  the 
smallest  possible  outlay,  she  walks  every  step  of  the  way  to  her 
“ cousin's,  at  the  east  or  west  end  of  the  wide  metrópolis,  as  the  case 
may  be ; if  she  can  get  any  one  to  go  out  with  her,  and  has  no 
young  man  paying  her  attentions,  then  her  great  delight  consists  in 
seeing  the  drapers'  and  nicrcers'  shops,  and  criticising  the  shawls 
and  ribbons,  and  other  “ fiimsy  temptations,”  to  which  the  heart  of 
woman  is  subject.  If  fair  time,  of  course,  that  popular  amusemcnt 
supersedes  all  other  attractions ; gilt  gingerbread,  nenny-trumpets, 
and  “ scratch-backs,”  are  her  delight ; and  Richardson's  show,  and 
the  equestrian  troop  tenipt  her  to  extra  vagan  ce : and  in  this  case  the 
want  of  a beau  is  doubly  felt,  for*  she  has  not  only  to  disburse  her 
own  personal  expenses,  but  to  írank  her  private  friend,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  accompany  her. 

Time,  however,  flies  with  rapid  and  untiring  wing,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  hurry  home,  and  she  arrives  just  in  time,  worn  out  with 
heat  and  fatigue  if  in  summer,  and  in  winter  probably  drenched  in 
some  uncharitable  shower,  the  “pitiless  storm"  paying  no  respect 
to  her  unprotected  and  hard-earned  wardrobe,  which  is,  ten  to  one, 
as  she  pathetically  expresses  it,  “spiled  and  ruinated  !" 

A servant-of-all-work,  if  a decent  body,  generally  stipulates  that 
she  may  be  allowed  to  attend  a place  of  “ worship,"  leastways  once 
of  a Sunday.  They  liave,  ordinarily,  a horror  of  Román  Catholics, 
“ 'canse  they  crosses  theirselves,  and  goes  on  their  marrowbones  to 
imiges,  and  they  once  burnt  a lot  o'  people  in  Smiñield  Y*  and  this 
is  about  the  extent  of  their  theological  knowledge. 

A servant-of-all-work  that  is  a •*  thorough  " servant,  avIio  has  liad 
“ experience  99  in  various  Services,  entertains  a decided  objection  to 
the  intrusión  of  the  mistress  into  her  sanclum , the  kitchen  ; like  an 
independent  and  despotic  sovereign,  she  considers  the  invasión  of  her 
territory  as  a declaration  of  war,  and  a pertinacions  persistence  in 
such  a course,  frequently  leads  to  a warning  on  her  part ; for  she 
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has  an  'orror  " of  people  prying  and  “ poking  their  noses  ” into  tlie 
mysteries  of  those  particular  dcpóts,  tlie  cupboards  “ aside  " the  fire- 
place,  and  the  dresser-drawers ; for,  in  the  one  there  is  generally  a 
preserve  of  kitclien-stuff,  dripping,  and  candle-ends ; and  in  the 
other  capad  ous  receptacles  of  odds  and  ends  an  indescribable  miscel- 
lany  of  puper,  string,  rags,  doctor* s bottles,  bits  o’  soap,  pinehing- 
irons,  combs,  and  toothpicks,  in  the  fí  most  admi  red  disorder/*  the 
arrangement  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  less-practised  hand  to 
make,  or  the  utility  of  which  no  other  mind  could  possibly  conceive. 

The  servant-of-all-work,  under  forty,  is  particularlv  gracious  with 
the  knock-knee'd  baker,  and  snappislily  short  to  the  butclier,  while, 
if  above  forty,  the  scales  are  turned,  and  the  latter  functionary  is  in 
the  highest  favour,  for  she  is  probably  fond  of  nice  things,  and  an  oc- 
casional  kidney  or  sweethread  secutes  her  patronage  and  favour  ; 
while  the  baker  fínds  in  her  so  severeand  just  a steward  to  her  mas- 
ter  that  he  cannot  succeed  in  niaking  a dead  man  during  the  whole 
year. 

The  lords  of  the  creation  usually  know  notliing  of  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  domestic  economy  which  conduces  to  their  daily 
ease  and  comfort.  The  inaster  is  generally  the  favourite,  for  he 
never  finds  fault ; the  Services  required  by  him  are  ordinarily 
limited,  and  he  is  very  contented  so  long  as  he  finds  bis  shaving- 
water  outside  his  bedroom-door,  his  boots  regularly  cleaned,  and  his 
hat  and  coat  brushed.  For  the  edification  of  his  “ lordship,"  we  will 
unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his  householdry  in  the  following 
dialogue  between  a mistress  and  a new  applicant  for  the  place : 

“ You  have  a good  character,  of  course?” 

“ Yes,  mum  ; I was  nine  months  ir»  my  last  sitiwation.” 

“ And  why  did  you  leave?” 

{<  'Cause,  mum,  the  wittals  was  werry  short,  tho*  the  work  was 
píen  t y." 

“ You  *11  find  no  want  of  that  lierc.  Eight  guineas  youdemand  ?M 

With  tea  añil  sugar." 

f‘  We  always  make  good  tea,  and,  of  course,  you  *11  have  the  pot; 
and  I allow  half  a pound  of  moist  a-week.  You  cook  well,  of 
course?" 

<e  Plain  j’ints,  mum  ; or  anythink  of  that  sort.” 

“ V ery  well,  if  your  character  suits,  I engage  you  ; but,  as  I do 
not  like  changing,  I wish  you  to  understand  before  you  take  the 
situation  what  I shall  require  of  you.  We  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  winter,  and  seven  in  the  summer ; diñe  at  two ; tea  at  six  ; 
sup  at  ten  ; and  go  to  bed  at  eleven.  After  breakfast  you  make  the 
beds,  dust  the  rooms,  and  on  wet  days  go  to  market ; dress  the 
dinner,  lay  the  cloth,  put  on  a clean  apron,  and  wait  at  table.  After 
dinner  wash  the  dishes,  and  do  up  the  kitchen,  and  get  cleaned 
ready  for  tea  ; after  which,  unless  we  have  company,  yon  will  do 
house-needlework  ti  11  'tis  time  to  bring  in  the  tray,  except  when  a 
hot  supper  is  required,  which  frequently  liappens  when  a friend 
drops  in.  Every  Tuesday  the  bedrooms  and  stairs  are  swept ; on 
Fridays  the  rooms  are  washed,  and  the  Windows  cleaned  ; in  the 
evening  the  tins  and  kitchen-utensils  are  scoured  ; on  Saturdays  the 
parlours,  and  kitchen,  and  out-door's  work  is  done.  We  wash  once 
a month,  except  a 1 dab  * once  a fortnight  of  the  handkerchiefs 
towels,  dusters,  &c.  By  rising  early,  and  good  management,  you 
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will  find  yon  have  sufticient  time  to'  keep  your  clothes  in  repair, 
and  always  appear  tidy.** 

While  in  the  enjoymcnt  of  health  and  strength  the  servant-of-all- 
work  is  seldom  out  of  place  for  any  length  of  time,  andbeing  usual- 
ly  well-housed  and  well-fed,  tliey  imagine  tliey  shall  never  want, 
and  ravely  lay  by  anything  for  a rainy  day  out  of  their  small 
stipend,  and  henee,  should  sickness  incapacítate  tliein,  a hospital  is 
their  refuge,  and,  in  that  irremediable  disease,  oíd  age,  the  work- 
housc ! 

Yes,  a youth  of  labour,  and  an  oíd  age  of  penury  and  starvation 
is  their  lot.  In  the  West  India  eolonies,  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  when  the  negroes  were  unable  to  work  froni  infirmities, 
tliey  were  always  protected  by  their  masters,  and  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  hfe;  but  in  this  land  of  freedbm  and  universal  bene- 
volence,  where  ser vants-of-all- work  spend  their  days  in  drudgery, 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  darkness  of  a dungeon-like  underground 
kitchen,  they  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ^unions”  when 
they  can  no  longer  be  turned  to  account. 

Kind  reader ! if  you  are  blessed  with  the  wherewithal  to  keep  a 
servant,  look  with  commiseration  upon  their  ignorance  and  impro- 
vidence,  and  their  future  próspéets,  and  encourage,  at  least  by  kind 
words  and  gentle  treatment  the  daily  and  poorly-rcmunerated  labour 
of  the  SERVANT-OP-ALL-  WORK. 


OTÍIEE; 

OR,  TIIE  PI8HRRMAN  O F T II  K PUL  Iv. 

A TALE  OF  THE  COA8T  OF  NORFOLK. 

BY  E.  V.  RIPPINGILLE. 

PART  II. 

Wiioever  has  attended  to  tlie  particulurs  ulready  given,  must  llave 
perceived  that  the  poor  fisherman  liad  completely  lost  his  wits,  and 
liad  bocoine  as  mad  as  a march  liare.  The  world  chose  to  account  for 
tliis  misfortune  of  the  fisherman's  in  a manner  vvhich  dilfered  very 
widely  from  the  truth,  asserting  that  it  aróse  out  of  the  eatastrophe  at 
the  Pulk,  when,  in  fact,  it  preceded  and  led  to  it.  It  ivas  almost  a 
doubt  whether  or  not  Othée  liad  ever  been  thoroughly  sane ; but,  at 
all  cveuts,  he  liad  nianaged  to  pass  nmster  in  the  world  without  excit- 
ing  auy  violent  suspicions ; but  his  present  condition  was  sucli  as  to 
leave  the  inatter  in  little  doubt.  No  one  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
his  case  as  Betty  Dyer ; and  if  publicity  were  desirable,  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hanus. 

After  the  visitor  of  Betty  Dyer  liad  told  her  doleful  tale  and  de- 
parted,  that  curious  personage  went  out  into  her  little  gurdeu,  under 
pretence  of  “ getting  a breath  of  air,”  as  she  expressed  it,  but  in 
reality  with  an  intention  of  asking  Othée  souie  questions  relative  to 
the  tale  she  had  heard.  She  went  out  fully  prepared  to  “ pump” 
Othée,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  bower  was  vacant,  the 
machine  gone,  the  but  loeked. 

Little  did  Mrs.  Dyer  dream  where,  and  upon  wliat  errand  her 
neiglibour  wus  gone. 

As  Othée  was  not  to  he  fonnd,  Betty  thought  she  wonld  walk  into 
the  town,  and  inquire  wlrnt  damage  liad  been  done  by  the  extraordi- 
nary  spring-tide  wliicli  they  liad  had  that  day.  Tliere  was  a talk 
that  one  of  the  ships  then  in  the  process  of  buildiug,  had  been  washed 
away,  with  a large  quantity  of  tiniber.  This  Betty  did  not  believe, 
but  she  resolved  she  would  go  and  see. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  reader  should  know  what  sort  of  a 
place  the  Pulk  is,  and  where  it  is  situated.  It  lay,  then,  at  the  oppo- 
site  end  of  the  town  to  that  at  whieli  Othée  lived,  and  was  about  a 
mile  distant  from  any  habitation.  The  last  signs  of  life  in  the  busy 
little  community  to  which  the  fisherman  belonged,  ended  with  a 
tolernbly  extensivo  ship-yard,  in  which,  at  that  period,  two  or  three 
merchant  vessels  were  upon  the  stocks  buildiug,  and  in  dilferent  States 
of  progress.  All  beyond  this  was  a dead,  dreary,  and  desoíate  fiat, 
which  went  under  the  ñame  of  the  Salt  Marslies,  and  extended  very 
many  miles.  It  was  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  if  one  allovvs 
it  to  be  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  miles,  or  more  in  length,  that  space 
will  comprise  an  area  as  wild  and  dreary  as  any  to  be  found  in  a civi- 
lizad country.  The  greater  jiart  of  this  space  was  intersected  in  the 
most  irregular  way,  by  muddy  creeks  and  ousy  pits  of  dilferent  simpes 
and  sizes.  That  part  of  it  near.  the  town  was  frequented  by  portions 
of  school  boys  and  others,  who  went  there  to  bathe,  but  I believe  no 
one  ever  went  alone. 

That  branch  of  the  sea,  which  lias  ulready  been  deseribed,  ran  on  in  a 
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pretty  straight  direction  for  about  a mile,  and  here  were  the  batliing 
places ; but  at  tlie  end  of  this  it  took  a suelden  bend  seaward,  and 
beyond  tliis  nobody  went.  It  was  in  the  very  angle  of  this  turning 
that  the  Pulk  IIolk  was  situated.  In  the  dialect  of  Norfolk,  pulla/ 
implies  stocky,  or  short,  so  that  the  Pnlk  was  a kind  of  lióle  suddenly 
beeoming  deep,  and  beginning  and  ending  abruptly.  There  was  no- 
tliing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  this  spot,  but  there  was  something 
in  it  whieli  never  faileu  to  inspire  fears  and  uncomfortable  feelings  in 
everybody  that  visited  it.  Without  attempting  to  invest  the  Pulk 
witli  any  superstitious  horrors,  there  were  sutheient  reasons  to  look 
upon  it  with  dread,  since  several  childrcn  liad  been  drowned  in  it,  and 
there  were,  in  consequence,  perhaps  some  marvellous  stories  attached 
to  it ; yet  how  it  happeried  that  everybody  knew  these,  so  as  to  liave  a 
fear  of  the  place,  is  rather  unaccountable. 

To  return  to  Othée.  Betty  Dyer  was  quite  riglit  in  lier  supposition 
that  many  of  the  thoughts  and  fancies  which  síiowed  themselves  in 
liis  rambling  talk  and  disordered  ravings,  were  the  offspring  of  the 
uncurbed  and  poetic  imagination  of  young  Martin,  whose  ñame  the 
íishernian  sometimes  mentioned,  and  whose  ardent  and  roinuntic  cha- 
racter  appears  in  some  way  or  other  to  liave  affected  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly  strange,  as  Betty  also  observed,  that  these  ill-assorted  indivi- 
duáis should  have  become  companions  ; but  there  is  a reason  for  it, 
which  the  reader  will  know  by  and  by.  Young  Martin,  in  the  wild 
enthusiasui  of  liis  nature,  would  often  pace  the  smooth  sea  beacli,  with 
Otliée  by  liis  side,  reciting  those  thoughts  and  ideas  which  he  liad 
strung  into  rliyrne,  and  which  Othée,  like  a simple  creuture  as  he  was, 
delighted  to  hear  of,  the  iishes  that  lived  in  the  crystal  waves,  that 
slept  on  beds  of  golden  saiul ; wlio  liad  eyes  of  diamonds,  scales  of  sil- 
ver  ; who  were  inheritors  of  all  the  rich  treasures  of  the  deep.  The 
poor  fisherman  took  all  this  literally,  so  that  these  recollections  mixed 
themselves  up  with  the  strange  notions  that  took  possession  of  him, 
and  became  motives  upon  which  he  acted.  After  liaving  once  given 
way  to  the  faney,  that  such  tish  as  young  Martin  described  really  ex- 
isted,  it  was  the  most  natural  tliing  for  Othée  to  form  the  wish  to  catch 
tliem,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set  about  making  the  machine  which  has 
already  been  described.  Othée  knew  tliey  did  not  live  in  the  sand 
and  mud,  and  in  shallow  water,  like  the  dabs,  butts,  plaice,  and  floun- 
ders,  which  he  liad  been  in  the  liabit  of  catching,  but  that  tliey  inha- 
bited  deep  places.  The  sea  would  have  been  the  proper  field  for 
taking  such  gamo,  but  Othée  possessed  no  boat,  mucli  less  a sliip,  to 
set  out  on  a cruise  to  catch  tliem.  He  liad  also  picked  up  a strange 
notion,  taken  perhaps  from  some  misunderstood  metaphor  employed  by 
young  Martin,  that  these  “odd”  fisli  only  lived  in  places  wliere  disas- 
ters  liad  happened,  where  wealth  liad  been  sunk,  or  life  lost ; that  the 
dead  were  their  companions,  their  food — in  short,  that  they  liad  been 
devoured,  and  become  fisli,  and  that  their  spirits  were  continually 
wnndering  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  swimming  upon  the  wave,  or 
riding  on  the  spray. 

It  was  a jurnble  of  these  ideas  together  which  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested  to  Othée  to  go  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Pulk,  where,  as  the 
storv  goes,  insteud  of  tlie  íislies  he  expected  to  takc,  he  cauglit  the 
Devil,  and  went  mad. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  full  moon  in  canjunction  with  the 
winds  or  some  other  inlluence,  liad  produced  a “ spring  tide.”  This 
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had  brouglit  about  onc  of  tliose  singular  phenomena  which  the  rude 
people  of  the  coast  cali  the  hore  or  eager. 

This  had  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ; and  the  moment 
the  passage  to  the  sea-shore  was  practicable,  many  persons  were  to  be 
seen  there,  searching  about  for  whatever  miglit  be  cast  on  shore. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  all  those  who  carne  returned  dis- 
appointed. 

It  was  that  sort  of  evening  in  which  no  mortal  linder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances  could  remain  insensible  and  untouched  by  the  spell  nature 
had  placed  around  him,  or  refrain  from  breaking  into  terms  of  the 
most  lively  admiration ; it  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  all 
nature,  eurth,  sea,  and  sky,  unite  in  one  sentimcnt  of  puré  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment.  The  spot  was  the  long  low  beach,  the  smooth,  shell- 
bespangled  shore,  the  margin  of  the  deep,  the  restless,  the  endless  ocean. 

Away  to  the  left,  in  the  far  distant  west,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a 
flood  of  his  own  glorious  liglit,  which  was  reílected  by  the  now  tran-> 
quil  sea.  The  whole  hemisphere  was  one  blaze  of  gorgeously  coloured 
splendour,  slowly  fading,  but  still  beautiful  in  every  cliange  and  gra- 
dation.  Turning  round,  the  opposite  hemisphere  presented  one  vast 
field  of  the  richest  purple,  unbroken  by  a cloud  or  a speck,  except 
one  bright  glowing  star  that  hung  midvvay  between  lieaven  and  earth, 
and  looked  like  a lamp  whose  dame  had  been  lighted  at  the  sun.  The 
distant  town  lay  low  in  the  bazo  of  earth;  the  square  tower  of  the 
little  church,  and  the  tall  masts  of  the  largest  merchantmen,  were  the 
only  objects  touched  by  the  last  rays  of  the  light  of  lieaven.  Few 
objects  intervened  between,  but  there  were  some.  The  remains  of  an 
ill-fated  vessel,  long  since  stranded  upon  the  beach,  and  lialf  sunk  in 
the  smooth  sand,  presented  a melancholy  memorial ; scattered  about  at 
short  distances  from  eacli  otlier,  were  low  sand-hills,  covered  with  a 
long  wiry  grass.  These  were  of  strange  and  uncouth  shapes,  and  of 
different  heights,  from  five  to  twenty  feet.  It  was  the  same  spot 
upon  which  the  party  spokcn  of  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  the 
tide ; there  was  the  bilí,  upon  which  tliey  found  a resting-place  until 
the  boat  arrived ; and  at  a short  distance  was  to  be  seen  the  sand-hill, 
upon  which  stood  the  signal-pole,  where  the  daughter  of  the  fisher- 
mau  and  the  father  of  Martin  lost  their  lives. 

Within  a hollow  of  this  wild  and  sand  y retreat,  there  were  a couple 
of  figures, — one  a youtli,  the  other  a man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yenrs  of  age.  The  man  was  lying  asleep,  and  the  youtli  sat  by  bis  side, 
looking  upon  him  with  an  air  of  deep  sympathy,  and  perhaps  sorrow. 

There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  look  and  character  of  this 
youth.  He  was  tall,  and  appeared  to  have  outgrown  the  dress  he 
wore  ; he  had  a light  blue  short  jacket  on,  with  sugar-loaf  buttons, 
nankeen  trousers,  much  too  short,  and  over  all  he  wore  what  seemed 
to  be  a boy's  pinafore,  which  covered  his  bosom,  and  was  tucked  up 
into  the  waist-hand  or  something  he  had  tied  round  his  loins,  whiJe 
from  underneath  this  the  ends  of  three  or  four  volumes  appeared  that 
looked  like  school-books,  and  out  of  one  of  his  pockets  there  projected 
a black  case,  such  as  schoolboys  carry  pencils  and  pens  in.  líe  wore 
no  lint ; his  hair  was  abundantly  long,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder ; 
his  expression  was  wild,  sad,  and  sensitive,  his  complexión  fair;  and 
although  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill-health,  but  much  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  this  youth  was  so  excessively  palé  as  to  attract  attention  ; 
indeed,  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  was  commonly  denominated  by 
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people  who  always  preferred  a nickname,  the  Palé  JUoy.  lie  liad  for 
some  time  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  however,  and  liad  the  cliaracter 
of  a highly  intelligent  young  man.  The  person  over  wliom  he  ap- 
peared  to  líe  watcliing  with  marked  tenderness,  was  a common-looking 
fisherman,  w lióse  pallid  liaggard  look  and  disordered  dress  would  have 
given  the  idea  of  some  poor  shipwrecked  wretch,  whom  the  benevolent 
youtli  liad  rescued  from  drowning.  The  sleeper  moaned  in  his  dis- 
turbed  slumbers,  and  presently  the  youth  asked,  in  a soft  and  pitying 
tone,  fí  Are  you  better,  Othée?” 

€€  I think  I am,  Master  Martin/'  answered  the  man,  waking  up 
abruptly  and  staring  about  him  wildly  ; “ was  it  a dream,  do  ye  think, 
or  what?” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  the  youth,  u I should  think  it  were  something 
more;  judging  from  your  condition,  something  has  happened  to  yon 
Otliée,  but  what  I cannot  learn  from  anything  you  have  yet  said  or 
told  me.” 

“ Where  did  you  meet  me,  Master?”  asked  the  fisherman. 

“ I found  you  lying  upon  the  wet  grass,  and  removed  you  hither ; 
tliat  i$  four  or  five  hours  ago,  since  wlnch  time  to  the  present  you  have 
never  woke." 

“ Where  ’s  my  tackle  ?”  asked  the  fisherman. 

“ I don’t  at  all  know  what  you  mean,  Othée,'*  said  the  youth ; “ do 
explain  yourself.” 

u Master,”  said  the  fisherman  abruptly,  te  I 've  been  with  the  Devil, 
— I 've  seen  him  1” 

<(  Why  where,  Othée  ?”  asked  the  youth ; “ you  have  dreamt  it,  my 
good  fellow.” 

(€  No,  no!”  said  Othée,  “ I 've  seen  and  felt  him, — I caught  him  in 
the  Pulk !” 

(e  Ridiculous!”  ejaculated  the  youth. 

(<  Master  Martin,”  said  the  fisherman  in  a more  serious  and  rational 
tone  than  he  usually  spoke  in,  te  I know  the  diíference.  Ha'n't  I 
lived  about  in  tliese  liere  marshes  all  the  days  of  my  life  ? and  didn't  I 
know  all  the  wild  spirits  that  wander  about  in  'em  ? No,  no,  it  was 
none  of  tliem,  but  one  ten  times  worse ! Oh,  Master  Martin,  tliem 
fish  as  you  liave  told  me  about  with  golden  fins  and  silver  scales,  and 
tliem  that  drop  pearls  in  the  sea,  I wish  I liad  never  gone  about  to 
catch  'em,  I do ; and  yet  I know  there  is, — 1 've  lieard  'em  wliisper.” 

Othée  was  getting  a little  wild,  when  the  youth  put  his  liand  upon 
liini,  and  begged  he  would  tell  him  what  liad  happened. 

ífI'll  tell  you,  tlien,  Master  Martin.  When  the  tide  was  gone 
down,  the  liigh  tide  we  've  liad  to-day,  I thought  I would  try  the 
tackle  at  once,  and  not  wait  no  longer  for  the  bait,  because  there  lia' 
been  no  graves  opened  for  the  last  week,  and  I did  not  see  no  chance 
of  none,  so  't  was  no  use  to  wait ; so  while  your  motlier  was  talking  to 
Betty  Dyer,  I went  in  and  took  my  tackle  on  my  back,  and  put  part  of 
an  oíd  sack  over  it,  so  as  no  one  should  see  it.  As  I didn't  want  no 
one  to  see  me,  I went  and  took  my  way  by  the  Nortli  Field  lañe.  No- 
body  was  there  but  Nathau  Wayborn,  who  was  asleep.  I did  not 
meet  a sould  till  I got  to  the  end  of  the  lañe,  and  tlien  there  was  a tall 
man  sitting  upon  the  gate  picking  liis  nails.  I knew  directly  there 
was  no  luck  for  me ; it  was  that — that  Sisson,  and  I knew  well  enough 
there  was  mischief.  Well,  I went  on,  walked  through  the  field,  and 
went  over  the  sea  bank.  There  was  the  cod-slavers  by  thousunds,  and 
upon  high  water  mark  the  star-fish  and  sea^toads,  and  the  snap-weed 
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by  cart-loads.  The  grass  was  reeking  on  the  marsli,  and  tlie  meal 
was  looming,  all  ¡n  inotion.  There  was  a whizzing  all  about  me,  which 
I did  not  like,  but  none  of  em  showed  themselves.  I didn't  like  to 
go — nobody  Jikes  to  go  to  the  Pulk  alone,  but  I knew  I must,  't  was 
the  only  place,  and  so  I went.  The  tide  was  pretty  high,  and  running 
out  strong  as  I crossed  ; but  I didn't  mind,  over  I went.  I got  my 
tackle  in  order,  and  my  bait,  and  when  the  cddy  was  a little  still,  í 
threw  it  in.  I knew  the  stone  wouldn't  pulí  the  buoy  under  water, 
I knew  it  couldn't ; but  in  a twinkling  down  it  went.  Up  carne  the 
bubbles  and  the  mud,  as  black  as  ink,  and  something  jerked  the  rope 
cver  so  inany  times,  enough  to  break  my  wrists,  or  pulí  it  out  of  my 
liand.  I knew  something  was  amiss.  1 felt  afeared ; I’d  a mind  as 
good  as  my  life  to  leave  go  of  the  rope,  and  run  away,  but  I thought  I 
would  not ; so  I pulled,  Master  Martin,  pulled  with  all  my  might,  till 
my  sinners  were  íit  to  crack,  and  my  eyes  struck  fire,  and  cheeks  burnt, 
while  a coid  sweat  carne  over  my  forehcad,  and  my  cars  sungagain.  I 
looked  at  the  place  where  I had  thrown  in  the  tackles ; it  had  not 
come  up,  but  I saw  the  water  sinlc  all  round  it,  till  it  inade  a hollow 
like  a cup.  I saw  the  buoy,  and  the  rope,  and  the  hooks  I had  fastened 
upon  it,  and  the  stone  I had  tied  to  the  end  of  it ; and  as  the  hole  got 
deeper  and  deeper,  I saw  sitting  upon  the  black  mud  a horrible  sight. 
I see  it  now  ! ' exclaimed  the  fisherman,  seizing  botli  the  liands  of 
¡Martin  in  a convulsive  grasp.  “ I see  it  1 I see  it ! Thousands  and 
thousands  of  frightful  things  were  crawling  about  liim  ; in  at  bis  eyes, 
out  of  his  ears  and  his  mouth,  and  round  his  body,  and  between  liis 
ribs  ,*  and  the  smallest  were  crawling  about,  and  hiding  themselves  in 
the  folds  and  wrinkles  of  his  sodden  skin,  and  his  liair  was  alive,  and 
his  look,  Master  ¡Martin,  I never  seed  nothing  like  it  afore  ! I wanted 
to  leave  go  of  the  rope,  but  't  warn't  of  no  use,  I could  not ; it  hung 
to  my  hands  as  if  *t  had  been  pitched,  I could  not  let  go  ! There  I 
stood  staring,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a thousand  ugly  imps  put  out  their 
heads  out  of  the  water  and  out  of  the  mud,  tul  round  the  big  one. 
Presently  he  began  to  grin  ; such  a mouth  ! I trembled  all  over  me  ; 
my  knces  sliook,  and  my  teetli  chattered.  All  at  once  he  began  to 
pulí  the  rope,  hand  over  hand,  just  like  a sailor.  I held  back,  but 
't  wa'nt  of  no  use,  I was  obliged  to  go,  step  after  step  I was  forced 
to  follow ; every  moment  I was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  this  horrible 
sight,  till  presently  I carne  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  I could  not  bear 
to  look,  and  so  I turned  my  head  and  cried  out  for  mercy,  but  tlic 
more  I cried  and  shrieked,  the  harder  he  pulled  ; and  now  witli  a 
sudden  jerk  he  drugged  me  down  to  him  upon  him.  Oh,  Master 
¡Martin  ! I touched  his  coid  and  slimy  body — he  hugged  me  in  his 
arms,  and  stified  me  in  his  horrible  bosom.  The  waters  then  carne 
pouring  in  upon  me — I lieard  them  in  my  ears,  and  felt  1 was  choking, 
dying— I— ’’ 

The  narrativo  of  Othée  was  here  interrupted  by  a loud,  hollow 
laugli  cióse  behind,  which,  coming  suddenly  as  it  did,  might  have 
frightened  any  one.  The  poor  fisherman  fell  at  once  upon  the  person 
of  the  youth,  burying  his  head  in  the  best  way  lie  could,  and  grasping 
him  so  tight,  as  ulmost  to  cause  strangulation.  Young  ¡Martin  was 
startled,  and,  turning  his  head  suddenly,  he  saw,  standing  upon  the 
bank,  the  tall,  lean  figure  of  Sisson,  wlio  still  continued  his  laugli. 

Without  addressing  the  intruder,  the  youth  turned  to  comfort  the 
fisherman,  and  to  assure  him  there  was  nothing  and  nobody  to  fear ; 
and  while  this  was  doing,  Sisson  stepped  down,  and  placing  himself  on 
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the  opposite  baiik,  put  liimsclf  into  a position,  very  mucli  resembling 
tbat  tbc  fisherman  described  in  the  relation  he  had  overhead. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  terriíied  inan  looked  up,  he  saw  the  figure  befare 
hiin  in  the  obscurity  pf  evening,  and  giving  a loud  and  terrible  shriek, 
he  jnmped  up,  and  in  a mornent  escaped  over  the  ridge,  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Young  Martin  rose  and  stood  on  the  bank,  looking  all  round  him. 
There  was  light  enough  to  see  to  sonie  distanee,  but  tlie  fisherman  was 
not  to  be  seen.  There  were  many  low  sandhills  similar  to  the  one 
they  occupiéd,  and  most  likely  he  had  liid  himself  in  one  of  these. 

Sisson  kept  his  seat,  and  continued  to  laugh  in  rather  an  unfeeling 
way ; so  much  so,  tbat  Martin  at  last  remarked,  "I  don't  see,  Air. 
Sisson,  how  tlie  distress  and  friglit  of  a poor  ignorant  man  can  occasion 
such  mirth." 

(<  Don't  ye/’  responded  Sisson ; cf  well,  you  are  a compassionate 
youth.  Go  after  him ; though  1 don't  think  there  is  any  fear  tbat  be 
will  run  into  tbe  sea  and  drown  himself.  I sbould  think  he  vvould 
liave  a dread  of  water  as  long  as  he  lived,  after  being  pulled  into  it  by 
the  devil."  And  liere  he  broke  out  into  another  laugh. 

Martin  had  departed  in  search  of  tbe  fisherman,  but  the  intruder 
kept  his  place,  occasionally  smiling  and  muttering  to  himself.  This 
man  was  a very  singular  ereature,  whom  everybody  looked  upon  witli 
a kind  of  dread,  without  knowing  why.  Who  he  was,  or  where  he 
carne  from,  nobody  knew,  and  souie  even  feared  to  inquire.  He  was  a 
tall,  cadaverous-looking  fellow,  with  a very  peculiar  expression  of  face. 
Tbe  upper  part  of  it,  bis  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  and  cheeks,  wore  a fixed 
and  determined  frown,  wliile  bis  mouth  laughed — not  aetually  laughed, 
ñor  smiled,  but  there  was  tbat  sort  of  something  between  botb,  which 
may  be  called  a grin.  He  was  a superior  sort  of  person,  and  liad  liad 
more  tban  a common  education.  His  profession,  if  be  liad  any  at  all, 
was  tbat  of  a scribe ; and  such  employnient  as  be  had  consisted  in 
writing  letters  for  illiterate  people,  and  keeping  the  accounts  of  sotne 
low  tradesmen.  There  was  a report  tbat  he  had  been  a schoolmaster, 
but  nobody  knew  where  or  when.  He  made  his  appearance  at  the 
little  town  we  have  described  just  after  the  time  tbat  the  vessel 
belonging  to  the  father  of  young  Martin  was  burnt  at  sea,  and  first 
attracted  attention  by  some  unfeeling  remarks  he  madc  upon  that 
calamitous  event. 

The  search  of  young  Martin  for  the  lost  and  distracted  fisherman 
was  an  unsuccessful  and  a very  short  one ; he  returned  in  a few 
minutes, — and  when  he  appeared  upon  the  ridge  he  seemcd  some- 
what  agitated,  and  approached  Sisson,  who  still  kept  his  seat  in 
rather  an  awkward  and  discomposed  manner. 

He  was  hailed  by  that  worthy  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
who  said,  “ Halloa,  Master  Martin,  yon  have  given  yourself  no 
great  trouble  about  your  friend,  that  's  a bit  of  the  right  sort  of 
system ; begin  the  world  in  that  wav,  and  you  il  find  you  may 
continué  it  with  advantage  throughout.” 

“ You  joke,  Mr.  Sisson/'  replied  the  youth. 

“ I do,"  returned  the  man  ; “ tlie  most  serious  thing  in  the  world 
is  a joke,  and,  in  this  case,  the  truest." 

“ I can't  subscribe  to  your  doctrine,  Mr.  Sisson." 

“ You  will,  if  you  live  long  enough;  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
you  yet.  But  come,  I think  we  have  stayed  here  long  enough." 

II ere  the  man  stood  upon  his  feet,  and  began  buttoning  the 
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shabby  ole!  black  coat ; lie  wore  the  bit  of  green  baize,  which  served 
him  for  a waistcoat,  and  made  two  or  three  long  strides  on  his  wa y 
to  the  town. 

Folio  wing  afler  him  with  a deportment  very  unlike  his  usual 
raanner,  the  youth  addressed  him  in  a low  serious  tone,  and  said, 
<e  Mr.  Sisson,  there  is  something  1 should  very  raueh  like  to  ask 
you,  if  you  would  allow  me?1’ 

The  man  stopped,  regarding  the  youth  for  a moni  en  t,  and  then 
said  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  “ Very  well,  let  us  walk  on  then.” 

“ I llave  an  impression,  Mr.  Sisson,  that  the  mind  of  the  fisherman 
is  unsettled, — I would  not  say  that  he  is  mad.” 

“ I tliink  you  might  with  tolerable  safety,”  observed  Sisson  sar- 
castically. 

rí  I ara  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow,”  returned  Martin,  “ but  that 
which  I particularly  refer  to  occurred  some  time  ago,  before  any 
signs  of  disease  had  made  their  appearance.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
frequently  made  the  same  remarks  since,  often  touched  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  once  or  twice  has  made  a direct  statement  of 
faets,  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper  to  think  seriously  of, 
considering  his  conditions.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  certain 
misfortunes  which  llave  befallen  our  family.  I am  young,  but  my 
poor  mother — ” 

“ Well,  well,”  interrupted  the  man,  “ what  is  it  that  the  fisher- 
man  has  said?” 

“ You  may  llave  heard  that  my  father  lost  his  life  in  an  act  of 
humanity  ?” 

ft  He  was  a fool,”  observed  Sisson ; “ well?” 

I reverence  his  memory  the  more.  But  before  this  calamity 
befel  us,  we  had  sustained  another ; a vessel  bclonging  to  my  father, 
in  which  was  embarked  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  many  va- 
luable  papers,  wTas  destroyed  by  fire,  and  burnt  at  sea  in  sight  of  the 
town!  The  wliole  of  this  direful  event  has  ever  been  involved 
in  the  niost  impenetrable  mystery,  and  perhaps  my  anxiety  to  know 
something  of  so  dreadful  an  event  has  led  me  into  the  folly  of  lis- 
tening  to  the  suggestions  of  a madman,  and  of  intruding  the  subject 
upon  you.” 

“ YVell,  well !”  replied  the  man,  with  some  impatience. 

“ I am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  the  fisherman  has  fre- 
quently told  me  that  you  were  the  only  person  who  could  give  any 
Information  upon  the  subject.” 

“ Then  he  told  you  the  truth,”  replied  Sisson  quickly,  as  if  re- 
lieved  by  the  inquiry  having  reached  a point. 

Suddenly  stopping,  and  clasping  bis  llanda,  the  youth  ejaeulated, 
“ Heavens  ! is  it  possible  that  I am  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
really  knows  something  of  a calamity,  the  memory  of  which  has 
ever  tortured  us  with  doulits,  and  burthened  our  liearts  with  sor- 
row.  I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sisson,  but  I fear  1 cannot  liear  the 
relation  now,  and  yet  I feel  I cannot  leave  you  until  1 know  what  I 
fear  to  liear.” 

“ Well,  another  time,”  coldly  replied  the  man. 

“ No,  no,  Mr.  Sisson  ; I beg  of  you,  tell  me  at  once.” 

“Let  us  wralk  forward,  then,”  observed  Sisson ; and,  as  he  turned 
his  back,  he  asked,  in  a low  voice,  and  rather  mysterious  manner, 
“ Did  not  the  fisherman  make  the  communication  of  another  matter 
to  you  ? Did  lie  not  tell  you  that  the  girl  lie  lost  was  not  his?” 
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Sí  Good  heavens  !”  said  the  youth,  putting  bis  hand  to  his  fore- 
head,  “that , then,  is  confirmed.  Now  I see  yon  know  the  truth.” 

“ I do,  young  man/’  said  Sisson,  turning  suddenly  round,  and 
striking  his  breast  violently  several  times ; “ I do  know  the  whole 
history — eternal  curses  on  it ! Shatne  upon  him,  and  shame  upon 
me,  that  I llave  not  outlived  the  feeling,  the  memory  of  the  wrong! 
I never,  never — But  no  matter,  I am  revenged — that  ’s  sometliing  ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  it  can't  last  long,  that  ’s  con  solí  ng.  You  are  inno- 
cent,  however  guilty  he  might  llave  been.  Might  have  been  ? — he 
was,  curse  him  Y* 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,”  said  the  youth,  c<  Mr.  Sisson,  tell  me  who  it 
is  you  are  speaking  of !” 

“ Another  time,”  muttered  the  man. 

“ No,  no  ; for  the  love  of  God,  I implore  you  to  tell  me  the  his- 
tory of  our  calamity  !” 

“ Well,  well,  hear  me  to  the  end  without  interruption. — Matiy 
years  ago,  a young  man,  of  ruined  fortunes,  went  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  to  eke  out  the  remnant  of  a tolerably 
good  fortune,  spent,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  with  imprudence,  but 
not  viciously.  This  man  liad  been  born  a gentleman,  and  inherited 
a detestation  for  all  the  petty  means  by  which  men  amass  wealth. 
He  chose  ratlier  to  live  on  an  income  barely  enougli  for  the  demanda 
of  nature.  To  him  such  u lot  was  no  hardship ; but  he  had  a wife 
and  a child,  a girl  then  of  fifteen.  Some  years  had  rolled  on — this 
girl  had  been  the  companion  of  lier  father  wherever  he  was,  at  hume 
and  abroad.  The  father,  who  had  dipped  into  the  follies  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  felt  the  delight  which  a communion  with 
innocence  and  purity  never  fails  to  inspire.  A new  and  fresh  ex- 
istence  had  been  given  him  ,*  he  was  perfectly  content  and  happy, 
even  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  His  wife  (women  are  ever 
the  slaves  of  mammón')  could  not  forget  her  former  more  prosperous 
coudition  ; she  thereíore  cast  about  for  the  means  of  increasing 
their  income;  and  it  wasat  last  determined  to  put  the  best  furniture 
into  one  end  of  the  cottage  they  inhabited,  and  to  let  it,  while  tliey 
took  up  an  inconvenient  abode  in  the  otlier.  It  wus  not  long  before 
some  strangers  arrived,  and  to  one  of  these  the  “apartment”  was 
let.  lie  was  a young  man  of  insinuating  manuers.  After  a few 
months,  it  was  discovered  that  their  daughter  had  fallen  a sacrifíce ! 
The  mother  wept,  and  upbraided  her  daughter ; the  father,  absent- 
ing  himself  for  a day  or  two,  returned  to  his  family.  lie  treated  his 
daughter,  however,  with  none  of  that  harshness  usual  in  such  cases. 
On  the  contrary,  he  continucd  his  kindness  to  his  daughter ; in 
short,  his  manner  showed  that  he  thought  her  condition  sufticiently 
unhappy.  The  healtli  of  the  poor  girl  rapidly  declined ; and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  never-ceasing  attendant  could  do,  who  watched  her 
night  and  day,  until  he — no  matter — in  the  end  she  died,  but  her 
child  survived.  After  a time  it  was  taken  away  by  its  parent,  and 
some  few  years  passed  before  anything  certain  was  known  about  it, 
and  then  little  more  than  that  it  was  living. 

“ The  world  now  contained  nothing  that  could  cheer  or  warm  the 
fatherless  heart ; it  could  put  fortli  nothing  capable  of  touching  his 
feelings,  so  that,  in  circumstances  in  which  he  was  expected  to  weep 
or  exhibit  anger,  he  smiled — smiled.  Well,  he  continued  to  inhabit 
the  cottage,  which  had  been  the  seene  of  his  misfortunes  ; his  wife 
died,  they  say,  ofgrief,  and  he  still  kept  possession  of  it.  It  was  a 
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solitary  place  ; it  stood  alone,  but  he  liad  bought  it ; it  was  his : he 
liad  á righl  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own ; so  011  a certain  niglit  lie 
set  it  on  fire.  On  that  night  there  was  a merchant-vessel  ready  for 
taking  her  departare.  For  many  days  previously  waggons,  liorses, 
and  busy  men  were  occupied  getting  in  her  lading, — a rich  cargo,  as 
'tis  said.  Her  owner  was  there  also,  and  about  to  take  his  passage 
home  in  her,  and  all  was  ready.  He  was  a fine,  healtliy  inan,  and  a 
good  companion.  ITe  had  dined  with  his  friends,  who  had  pledged 
hiña  in  bumpers  of  costly  wine,  wishing  him  success,  a speedy  voyage, 
and  a welcome  reception  at  home.  The  tide  was  just  upon  the 
turn,  and  all  was  ready ; so  the  mate  went  to  the  hotel,  which  was 
just  at  hand,  to  say  the  moment  had  arrived  for  departure,  and  no 
more  time  was  to  be  lost.  At  tliis  the  party  issued  from  their  places 
of  mirth  and  friendship,  but  they  would  not  part  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, so  they  accompanied  their  friend,  the  happy  and  wealthy 
owner,  to  the  very  plauk  which  led  him  from  their  sil  ore,  and  made 
the  first  step  towards  home,  and  when  the  vessel  yielded  to  the 
efíbrts  made  to  get  her  on  her  way,  their  salutations  and  adieus 
were  still  heard  even  in  the  distance,  borne  by  the  wind.  Happy, 
happy  man  ! fortune  was  smiliñg  upon  him  ; the  weather  serene, 
the  breeze  fresh,  and  lióme  within  a few  duys*  sail ; his  enjoyraent 
was  perfect,  not  even  clouded  with  a single  fear.  lint  the  devil  is 
sometimos  found  lurking  when  his  presence  is  least  suspected,  and 
so  it  was  liere.  The  happy  owner  little  thought  there  was  one 
watching  him  wliose  malicious  ]>urpose  liell  itself  miglit  llave  been 
proud  of’  suggesting ; one  who  had  nursed  vengeance  in  his  heart 
for  years.  Secure  in  the  safety  of  his  good  vessel,  and  in  the  pos- 
session  of  his  wealth,  the  dotard  forgot  that  there  was  one  man  lie 
had  deeply  injured,  ruined,  cursed,  and  least  of  all  did  he  imagine 
that  man  was  within  a few  yards  of  him.  In  the  confusión  of  leave- 
taking  and  departure,  this  man  had  slipped  on  board  the  vessel  un- 
seen  by  any,  and  lay  hid  himself  among  the  cargo  in  the  hold.  The 
owner  now  so  secure  and  happy,  was  the  seducer  of  the  girl  I told 
you  of,  and  the  man  who  had  smuggled  himself  into  such  good  com- 
pany  was — her  father  ! 
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himself  by  burning  in  one  blaze  of  ruin  all  that  he  possessed.  Then 
as  he  lay  he  heard  the  marineras  song,  heard  first  one  and  then  an- 
other  speak  of  his  home,  his  liopes,  tlie  greeting  of  his  children. 
Damnation  ! the  thought  was  madness  to  him,  deprived  of  all,  and 
by  a wretch  now  within  his  power.  The  implcments  he  liad  pre- 
pared and  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose  were  now  got  ready; 
they  were  the  means  of  providing  fire ; and  after  a few  minutes  the 
funeral-pile  was  lighted,  intended  to  destroy  all  the  guilty  and  the 
iunocent  together.  The  ship  was  set  on  fire ! Terror  seized  on 
all ; confusión  reigned  ; destruction  raged,  and  death  spared  none — 
except  the  two  wretehes  for  wliose  twin-existence  the  limits  of  the 
world  were  not  wide  enough." 

Overeóme  with  emotion  at  this  part  of  the  narrative,  Martin 
could  repress  his  feelings  no  longer,  but  exclaimed, 

“ For  God's  sake,  Sisson,  tell  me,  am  I to  apply  these  faets  to  our 
own  dreadful  misfortune?  My  heart  misgives  me.  Tlie  sliip  was 
ours,  and  the  owner?" 

“ Your  father!”  exclaimed  Sisson, — “the  incendiary,  myself!” 
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ORGANS. 

BY  HAL  WIJLLIS. 

Ojigans  are  both  natural  and  artificial ! The  natural  are  those 
developed  in  the  cranii  of  men,  which  are  as  palpable  and  legible  to 
the  íingers  of  a phrenologist  as  the  embossed  íetters  invented  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind.  The  artificial  are  those  invented  by  the  in- 
gen uity  of  man,  and  are  very  frequently  fingered  by  the  blind,  and 
mude  to  “discourse  most  eloquent  music.”  Both,  however,  may  be 
considered  phrenologically.  The  Pandean  pipes,  or  the  niouth- 
organ,  with  which  the  player  aniuses  the  populace,  gathering  pence 
from  his  audience,  may  be  classed  vvith  the  natural  oi  gan  of  acquisi - 
liveness.  The  church-organ,  loudly  pealing  througli  the  solemn  aísles 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  clothed  in  a dira  religious  light,  andofwhich 
every  peal  is  a prime  minister  to  the  sacred  cause,  may  justly  be 
termecl  the  organ  of  vcncralion  largely  developed. 

The  difterence  between  the  finger-organ  and  the  barrel-organ  is  as 
distinct  as  the  organ  of  touch  and  the  organ  of  sensitiveness  ; both, 
however,  will,  and  may  be  indiscriminately  “ played  upon  ” in  cases 
of  fire  ! by  the  same  hand, — providedthe  organ  of  destructiveness  be 
not  too  prominent  in  the  operation ! 

Tlie  newspapers  are  organs  11  peculiarly  adapted  to  large  or  small 
parties  ” and  soraetimes  represent  the  orgau  of  ferocity,  and  very 
frequently  the  organ  of  mendacity,  taking  their  “tone”  from  those 
who  are  selected  to  preside  at  these  eí  powerful  Instruments.”  Ad- 
ditional  keys — the  vulgar  term  them  “notes” — very  often  produce 
the  most  astonishing  variations  in  the  political  tenor , especially  of 
those  great  organs  whicli  are  supposed  to  represent  the  vox  humana 
or  vox  populi  / 

The  Times  is  ( par  exccllcnce ) the  organ  of  comrnunieativeness, 
strenuously  advocating  the  repeal  of  all  the  unions — except  one  ! 

Tiie  Morning  Post  is  the  organ  of  taste — or  fashion,  delighting  in 
aristocratic  **  movements.” 

The  Dispatc.h  (facilis  descensus  !)  is  the  organ  of  combatí veness, 
detai ling  with  much  gusto  pólice  reports  of  assault  and  battery,  and 
interesting  details  of  horrid  murders,  providing  sweet  music  for  the 
mi  Ilion  ! 

Some  public  men  are  sometimes  called  organs.  For  example,  there 
was  Whitbread,  the  brewer,  who  was  one  of  those  tuhs  which  are 
said  to  stand  on  their  own  bottoms,  (a  sort  of  óarre/-organ  !)  who 
had  a good  heart  and  (like  his  portel  ) a good  head  ; but  (like  a 
drunken  pot-boy)  lie  wasincapable  of  carrying  out  his  full  measures  ! 

There  is,  again,  the  great,  the  eloquent,  the  persuasive  patriot, 
Daniel  O’Connell,  Eso.,  of  Derrynane,  who  may  be  truly  termed  the 
“ mouth- organ  ” of  Ireland  ! — a man  who  appeurs  to  llave  been  anti- 
cipated  by  that  splendid  and  inspired  poet,  Burns,  when  he  wrote 
that  line, 

“ There  ’s  a chiel  amang  ye  taking  notes  J” 

and  no  chattge,  (sorrow  a bit!)  sons  of  Erin,  will  ye  be  getting ! 
His  very  lile  is  rent — his  very  garments  are  rent!  And  he  is,  doubt- 
less,  a very  excellent  advócate ; but,  like  most  advocates  and  gentle- 
men  of  the  bar,  he  professedly  does  not  work  with  out  a fee  ! The 
organ  of  touch  (and  take  !)  is  largely  developed  in  this  really  extra- 
ordinary  man. 
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“ Le  tabac  est  venu.  et  l’ürient  n’est  plus  fier  de  son  opium.” 

Tais  is  an  excellent  motto  to  bcgin  with,  stolcn  for  thc  noncc,  ae- 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  froni  the  Frepch,  from  one  of  the 
sprightly  little  Physiologics  which  started  up  like  rockets,  and  went 
out  as  suddenly,  finally  tumbling,  uncut,  from  the  franc  of  the  pub- 
lisher  to  the  forty  centimes  of  the  bookstall.  Like  thcir  “biftcks,” 
they  were  overdone.  And,  having  borrowed  these  few  words,  we  will 
lay  the  little  volutne  aside. 

We  are  in  our  Divan.  It  is  not  a large  public  room,  adorned  with 
paper-hangings  of  wondrous  views,  dimly  seen  through  the  chiaro-os - 
curo  of  smoky  varnish,  and  animated  by  the  constant  motion  of 
visitors,  the  rustling  of  papéis,  and  the  transit  of  waiters,  with 
covered  cups  of  the  infused  berry  ; but  a snuggery  of  our  own,  with 
ancient  sluff’ed  settles,  worn  into  comfortable  liollows  for  reclining, 
and  staid  and  solemn  furniture  of  other  days:  so  quiet,  too,  that  the 
rumble  of  the  night-cab  is  not  perceptible,  ñor  does  the  vigil-bring- 
ing  discord  of  the  streperous  waits  reacli  its  precincts. 

It  is  past  midnight.  All  are,  or  ought  to  be,  thinking  about  re- 
pose, but  the  restless  imps  who  haunt  the  engines  of  the  press  at 
liangor  Ilouse — small  demons,  whose  unceasing  visitations  drive  the 
throbbing  brain  to  niadness — still  wait  for  copy : and  we  llave  none. 
The  more  that  we  reflect  upon  the  utter  despair  of  our  position,  the 
more  do  we  become  bewildered ; we  will  ñy  to  tobáceo  for  relief. 
« Quand  on  n’est  pas  con  ten  t,  il  faut  fumer.” 

Now  we  llave  lighted  a mighty  i>ipe,  and  its  vapours  rise  in  dense 
and  curling  rings  around  us,  as  we  gradually  lose  sightof  the  material 
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vvorld,  and  exist  only  in  a región  of  fantasy.  Our  penknife  is  slum- 
bering  on  tlie  ¡nkstand  ; the  very  spoon  is  dreaming  in  its  empty  gob- 
let,  from  which  the  spirit-and-water  lias  fled ; but  the  pen  and  pencil 
are  trusty  servants,  and  offer  spontaneously  to  assist  us.  Tliey  come 
forward  with  their  hands  joined,  like  Lablache  and  Fornasari  in  the 
trunipet-duet,  and  swear  allegiance.  The  crayon  even  lights  a cigar 
for  its  peculiar  inspiration,  and  the  pen  plunges  into  the  liquid  bosom 
of  its  kindred  ink.  To  work,  my  trusty  adminicles,  and  put  forward 
what  ye  list. 

It  is  Christmas,  miscalled  “ merry  ” by  those  of  the  olden  time, 
who  are  now  christened  by  the  vulgar  ñame  of  the  useful  hydraulic 
machines. 

A soul-subduing  torpor  liath  spread  its  opprcssiveness  over  my 
existcnce.  Joy  hath  fled  my  heart,  and  I am  a wretched  thing,  to 
whom  the  present  is  blank  as  the  box-list  of  the  Lyceum;  dreary 
as  the  novel  which  is  compiled  by  the  industrious  nobleman.  A 
gloom,  deeper  tlian  that  of  the  glaciarium,  is  upon  me.  To  me,  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  have  no  allurements  ; the  joy  that  ligliteth  up 
the  countenances  of  all  around  me,  as  visions  of  turkeys  float  before 
them,  infecteth  me  not;  and  even  the  impressive  cartoon  which  the 
enterprising  grocer  exhibiteth  in  front  of  his  shop,  displaying  the 
mirthful  eíFects  of  a snuíf-coloured  pudding  and  a pinksirloin,  causeth 
no  emotion  in  my  breast.  Itude,  unpolished  revellcrs,  whose  souls 
are  comforted  with  beef,  who  fill  the  air  with  noisy  mirth  at.  the  un- 
graceful  feats  of  clowns  and  pantaloons,  I am  not  of  ye  I My  soul 
panfeth  for  more  ethercal  joys,  the  rcfined  fascinations  of  the  ballet. 
Oh  I thou  pcrfectest  crcation  of  mankind,  climax  of  civilization  ! the 
gent,  he  of  the  azure  stock,  clingeth  not  with  more  fervour  to  the 
promenade  concert  than  I to  thee.  Thou  art  as  the  breath  of  my 
1 ¡fe,  as  the  glimpse  of  sunshine  which  penetratcth  to  the  mignionette 
in  the  window  of  the  milliner’s  back-room.  Oh  I Ellsler,  queen  of 
Sclavonian  dances  1 Cerito,  joyous  dispenser  of  graceful  realisms  I 
and  thou  Carlotta,  that  skimmest  over  the  knotty  surface  of  the 
boards  as  the  swallow  skimmeth  over  that  of  the  smootli  lake,  when 
ye  have  ceased  to  charm  the  enamoured  atmospherc  with  your  cvo- 
lutions,  tlien  does  my  soul  droop  and  sink  within  me,  melancholy 
spreadcth  its  neutral  tints  over  my  mind,  and  I retire  into  solitary 
places,  like  unto  him  who  feareth  to  encounter  the  fatal  strip  of 
parchment.  Oh  ! season  of  festivities,  that  stereotypeth  a grin  on 
the  faces  of  little  boys,  that  expandeth  the  heart  even  of  Foor  Law 
Guardians,  and  maketh  them  dolé  forth  the  expensive  beef  and  the 
costly  pudding,  to  the  unwonted  contentment  of  the  pauper,  I sicken 
at  the  reeking  steam  which  thou  sendest  up  from  innumerable  festivo 
boards,  mingled  with  shouts  of  punch-inspired  merriment.  To  me 
thou  art  unmirthful  as  boxing-day  to  the  liousekeeper,  for  lo ! thou 
bringcst  no  ballet  with  thee ! 

I w i 1 1 seek  kindred  beings,  souls  of  my  own  gossamer  complexión, 
graceful  wielders  of  the  lorgnette,  and  with  them  I will  pass  this  sea- 
son  of  tribulation.  To  thee,  oh  Lumley,  gentío  caterer  of  heavenly 
banqucts,  urbane  purveyor  of  piroucttes,  tasteful  ruler  of  ronds  de 
jambes , to  thee  will  I go  in  my  despon dency,  for  thou  too  sighest  for 
the  time  wlien  thy  mansión,  which  is  now  silent  and  deserted,  shall 
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ecstasy  and  terror.  Onr  eyes  shall  gaze  upon  the  counterfeit  present- 
ments  of  their  forms,  upon  the  tinted  lithograph  will  we  gloat  and  cri- 
ticise  the  skill  of  the  artist,  whose  daring  hund  lmth  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  flecting  graces  of  tlie  ballet.  Our  ears,  too,  shall  be  de- 
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echo  with  the  strains  of  Costa  and  the  plaudits  of  the  elegant  multi- 
tude.  To  the  great  Alfred,  too,  will  I hie  me,  royal  patrón  of  the 
enchanting  Carlotta,  who  extendeth  the  bright  glories  of  the  ballet 
far  into  the  season  of  dulness.  Thy  great  lieart,  oh  Bunn,  vibrateth 
harmoniously  with  ray  own  — thou  too  floatest  joyously  upon  the 
zephyr  of  a revolving  petticoat.  Tliee,  too,  will  I seek  out,  fanciful 
historian  of  the  opera,  whose  pen  reflecteth  with  matchless  craft  the 
rainbow  tints  of  that  earthly  paradisc,  and  spreadeth  out  columns  of 
perfumed  thought.  Patient  sufferer  of  rude  gibes  from  the  relentless 
jester,  tliee  will  1 drag  from  thy  mournful  obscurity,  and  we  will  as- 
semble  together,  and  retire  far  from  the  sound  of  empty  revelry,  to 
commune  ovcr  the  glories  that  havc  fled,  and  utter  brilliant  prognos- 
tics  of  the  future.  We  will  recall  the  dazzling  scintillations  which 
stream  from  the  foot  of  Elsler,  the  joyous  bound  of  Cerito,  and  the 
leap  with  which  Carlotta  caused  our  hearts  to  tremble  with  mingled 
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lighted;  for  on  the  cornet-a-piston  I will  play  unto  yon  the  valse  de 
fascination , the  notes  whereof  shall  raueh  rejoice  your  souls,  and  our 
food  shall  be  that  whích  is  bcloved  of  the  figurante.  We  will  eat 
lobster-salad,  and  our  lips  shall  be  refreshed  with  the  sparkling  winc 
of  champagne,  and  the  indigestión  cansed  thereby  we  will  hail  as  the 
thirsty  pilgrim  haileth  the  fountain  in  the  desert;  for  it  will  he 
fraught  with  blissful  dreams  of  the  beloved  ballet. 

The  ballet  hath  indeed  dcparted ; its  meteors  were  transicnt. 
Pantomime  succeedeth,  and  in  its  turn  will  pantomime  leave.  Wid- 
dicombe  alone  is  undying  and  perpetual.  lo  ! Widdicombe  ! 

When  the  world  was  young,  Widdicombe  first  saw  the  light.  To 
his  care  was  cntrusted  the  breaking-in  of  the  colt,  restlcss  with  his 
forty  days*  sojourn  in  the  ark,  as  soon  as  Noah  found  out  a patch  of 
ground  dry  enough  for  the  circle.  At  the  Hippodrome  of  Greece 
was  he  ruler  of  the  ring.  Ovid  sang  of  him  as  the  Centaur.  He  was 
master  of  the  horse  to  Sesostris,  builder  of  pyramids.  Semiramis 
loved  him,  for  he  got  up  equestrian  shows  in  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  Even  from  his  recollections  of  the  era  of  Confucius  doth 
he  put  forth  the  “ Grand  Entrce  of  the  Bronze  Cavalry  of  Pekín,” 
which  equestrian  Batty  delighteth  to  lead.  16  ! Widdicombe  ! 


The  ballet  hath,  indeed,  departed ; we  lmve  said  it.  But  on  Wid- 
dicombe do  we  place  our  trust.  Camille  Leroux,  her  of  the  iris  vest- 
ment,  so  wondrously  delicate, — incomprehensible,  yet  leaving  nothing 
to  the  imagination, — may  appearat  his  bidding,  if  hemaketh  baste  be- 
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fore  the  offer  of  tlie  transatlantic  equestrian  ; let  her  be  secured;  let 
her  dazzling  beauty  flash  round  the  arena,  and  we  w i 1 1 look  down  on 
her  foreshortened  attractions  from  the  clouds  to  which  our  brains 
take  wing,  and  exclaim,  “ Ió  ! Widdicombe  1’* 

There  was  not  in  that  most  accurate  of  all  places,  the  City,  a more 
accurate  personage  than  Mark  Mínimum.  So  regularly  did  he  pass 
the  Red  Cap  in  Camden  Town  at  a quartcr  to  nine,  that  you  might 
have  set  your  watch  by  him  without  fear  of  a blunder.  Plis  hat  was 
accurate,  for  not  a fibre  of  nap  rose  above  the  level  of  the  rest ; his 
waistcoat  was  accurate,  for  there  was  no  little  unbuttoned  nook,  be- 
tokening  negligence;  his  hair  was  accurate,  for  the  same  little  semi- 
circular curl  always  appeared  from  behind  his  right  ear,  and  approx- 
imated  his  eyebrows  always  at  precisely  the  same  distance.  lie  kept 
his  books  with  surprising  exactness,  joying  much  in  decimals,  though 
hating  thern  when  thcy  woahl  be  “ recurring”  decimals,  and  anything 
like  guess,  or  allowance  for  errors,  was  utter  abomination.  Averagcs 
he  loved  not,  for  they  were  to  him  but  pompous  slurring  over  of  inac- 
curacies ; and  when  he  ascertained  by  a morning  newspaper  that  a 
sovereign  could  not  be  weighed  even  at  the  Bank  of  England  without 
the  risk  ofan  error  of  at  least  two  one-hundredth’s  of  a grain,  he  felt 
his  heart  sink  within  him.  ITe  would  have  liked  all  virtue  and  vice 
to  have  been  measured  by  an  unsliding  scale ; he  would  have  liked  to 
calcúlate  the  human  heart  by  figures,  and  to  have  made  the  cbserver 
of  man  a sort  of  Babbage’s  machine. 

With  the  fine-arts  and  literature  Mark  liad  nothing  to  do.  If  he 
turned  to  poetry,  it  was  to  Pope's  works,  because  he  liad  heard  that 
the  bard  of  Twickenham  lispcd  in  numbers.  As  for  music,  he  only 
knew  it  as  something  to  abhor ; for  a barrel-organ  in  the  Street  liad 
once  interrupted  him  while  calculating  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
largest  pyramid.  Nevertheless,  one  Samuel  Restless,  a friend,  using 
arts  of  persuasión  that  a subtle  Greek  orator  might  have  envied,  in- 
duced  Mark  to  go  with  him  to  the  Promenade  Concert. 

Wliat  to  Mark  was  Jullién?  In  vain  did  the  emperorof  conductors 
display  the  broad  expanse  of  his  white  waistcoat;  in  vain  did  he  fling 
himself  majestieally  into  his  thronc ; in  vain,  with  extended  arms  and 
portentous  countenance  did  he  cali  upon  his  band  to  modérate  their 
volume  of  sound  ; from  Mark  Mínimum  he  could  win  no  admiration. 
Koenig  might  bid  his  cornopean  utter  penetrating,  sonorous,  undu- 
lating  melody  ; Bauinann  might  make  his  bassoon  grunt  harmoniously ; 
the  great  Jullien  himself  might  alight  from  his  eminence,  and  imítate 
the  lark  with  the  tiny  piccolo  ; Mark  did  not  admire.  At  last  his 
friend  began  to  talk  about  somebody  being  a good  “ timist.*>  Mark 
asked  what  he  meaned ; and  the  conversation  wandered  presently 
into  a description,  by  Restless,  of  bars,  and  semibreves,  and  quavers, 
and  so  on,  Mark  all  the  while  paying  the  most  earnest  attention. 

“ Let  me  see,”  said  he.  “ Two  quavers  one  crotchet;  two  crotchets 
one  minim  ; — ’gad,  it  ’s  as  good  as  the  pence-table ! — two  minims  one 
semibreve.  There  must  be  something  in  this  music  I” 

“ 13ANG  !”  went  a pistol,  the  grana  effect  in  the  Danois  quadrilles. 
Women  shrieked,  and  one  slcnder  young  man  spilled  his  very  weak 
negus  in  his  shoes.  Mark  did  not  start. 

“ What  ¡s  that  for  ?*’  said  he. 
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“It  marks  a certain  point  in  the  time,”  said  bis  friend. 

<f  Excellent !”  said  Mark;  and  in  a week  he  was  an  assiduous  stu- 
dent  of  music. 

JTis  friend  Restless  called  on  bim.  “Sam,”  quoth  Mark,  “I  lmve 
been  hard  at  it.  I have  bought  the  choicest  of  instrumente.”  It  was 
a metronome,  the  ticking  of  which  gave  him  the  most  exquisite  de- 
light.  “ And  look  ye,  Sam,”  he  added,  “ I have  a project  about  music 
which  will  astonish  you.  I hear  you  talk  about  feeling,  and  exprcs- 
sion,  and  the  devil  knows  what ; but  tliat,  Sam,  is  all  gammon.  The 
only  valuable  thing  in  music,  the  only  thing  that  raises  it  above  the 
level  of  pitch-in-the-hole  and  chuck-farthing,  is  its  capability  of  ac- 
curacy.  Preserve  precisión,  and  you  have  preserved  all  that  is  worth 
preserving.  Suppose  one  of  our  mustachioed  friends  played  one,  two, 
three,  while  his  neighbour  played  two,  three,  four,  would  you  not  cali 
it  detestable  ?” 

“ Assuredly,’*  said  Sam. 


“ Then  would  I have  a concert/’  said  Mark,  li  in  which  one  steam- 
engine  should  work  the  whole  body  of  musicians.  Observe  the 
soundness  of  niy  plan,”  he  continued.  “ Tliose  human  musicians, 
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each  being  actuated  by  a sepárate  will,  might  deviate  from  the  path 
of  uniformity,  and  even  the  xnonarch  in  the  white  waistcoat  might 
occasionally  relax  from  his  vigilance.  Then  I liave  but  one  will,  or 
rathcr,  whlcli  ¡s  better  still,  no  will  al  all.” 

Sam  nodded. 

“ Note,  too,  the  moral  effect  which  T may  produce.  I read  in  the 
papers  of  Infant  Sapphos,  and  Infant  Lyras,  and  all  sorts  ofhigh-pres- 
sure  children,  and  1 hear  of  their  being  petted  and  applauded,  till  it  is 
enough  to  turn  their  poor  little  heads.  For  I reason  thus  : if  a cer- 
tain  quantity  of  flattery  is  too  much  for  a lass  of  twenty,  what  will  it 
be  for  a little  feminine  of  five,  who  appcars  befrizzled  and  be-sashed 
for  the  occasion  ? Try  it  by  the  rule  of  three,  my  dear  boy.  Now 
the  folks  who  applaud  these  prodigies  can  only  be  pleased  with  the 
littleness  of  the  performers ; and  therefore  I conceive  an  infant  form 
of  east  iron,  worked  by  steain,  would  answer  admirably.  I would  in- 
troduce such  a machine  between  the  acts  of  my  grand  concert. 
Only  mark  what  1 should  gain  in  my  favourite  precisión  ! — what  a 
destruction  to  vanity,  and  spoiling  of  the  infant  mind  I Such  artists, 
too,  might  be  raultiplied  at  pleasure,  and  serve  to  play  to  sleep  the 
children  at  borne.” 


“ All  that  you  say  is  very  sound,”  remarked  Restless;  “ but  I see 
a difficulty.  With  human  musicians,  if  one  goes  wrong,  he  can  be 
set  right  again.  Now,  what  would  you  do  if  your  engine  went 
wrong  ?" 

Mark  looked  aghast  for  awhile;  at  last  his  face  brightened  up. 
“ I have  it,”  said  he.  “ There  should  be  no  safety  valve,  and  the 
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machine  should  be  so  construeted  that,  on  the  slightest  failure  of  the 
sligli test  part  the  whole  concern  would  be  blown  to  atoms.  Thus 
the  mistake  would  be  buried  in  oblivion  as  soon  as  committed.*' 

“ Rut  think,”  said  Sam,  “ of  the  general  confusión — of  the  yells  of 
the  children — of  the  shrieks  of  the  women — of  the — ” 

“ It  would,”  interrupted  Mark  gravely,  “ merely  be  a legitímate 
carrying  out  of  the  pistol  cílect  in  the  Danois  quadrilles.*' 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

DY  ALBERT  83JITH. 

WITH  AN  ILLÜ8TRATION  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Vincent  Scattergood  meets  with  an  engagement. 

The  bou  se,  from  whose  humblest  attic  issúed  forth  those  barro  w- 
ing  incidents  of  do  raes  tic  tragedy  and  nautical  adventure,  with 
wbicb  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg,  dramatic  author,  startled  the  Monday 
nigbt  gulleries,  and  appalled  tbe  pits  of  rainor  theatres,  was  situated 
in  a blind  court  leading  out  of  Drtiry  Lañe.  You  would  not  llave 
found  your  way  tbitber  unlessyou  had  been  showñ,  for  tbe  entrance 
was  like  tbe  long  prívate  approach  to  an  exclusive  dust-bin,  widen- 
ing  into  a narro w paral  lelogram  of  ricketty  houses,  so  that  tbe 
ground-plan  of  tbe  locality  would  Iiave  put  one  in  miad  of  tbe  sec- 
tional  outline  ofan  eau-de-cologne  bottle.  There  was  a gutter  in  tbe 
middle,  obstructed  into  various  lakes  and  waterfalls  by  tbe  ingenuity 
of  the  resident  cbildren,  to  wbicb  tbe  pavernent  on  either  side  in- 
clined  ; and  one  lump  at  tbe  extreme  ciid,  whicb  left  a neutral 
ground  of  gloom  before  tbe  next  one  in  tbe  Street,  opposite  the  en- 
trance, caught  up  tbe  illumination.  Sorae  of  tbe  houses  weré  desti- 
tute  of  bells  and  knockers,  and  the  doors  remained  open  all  nigbt. 
Others  liad  wbole  regiments  of  littlé  knobs  on  tbe  posts,  one  below 
tbe  other,  like  the  stops  of  a church-organ,  with  an  array  of  sniall 
bra9s  labels  accorapanying  them,that  resembled  tbe  sbow-plates  put 
forth  by  enterprizing  trunkmakers,  graven  with  the  ñames  of  vari- 
ous individuáis  who  are  commónly  supposed  to  llave  ordered  large 
outfits  of  travelling-desks  and  portmanteaus,  wbicb  they  ncver  paid 
for. 

Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  liad  a bellpull.  It  was  the  inside  of  a win- 
dow-curtain  tassel  screwed  on  to  a skeVver.  Rut  this  was  only  for 
tbe  service  of  visitors,  as  be  furthermore  possessed  a key,  which  in 
its  powers  was  more  complicat.ed  than  anytbing  the  rnost  lock-per- 
plexing  engin.cer  ever  invented,  for  nobody  could  use  it  but  tbe  owner, 
and  sometimes  be  could  not  himself.  It  required  to  be  inserted  for 
a certain  distan  ce  in  a lióle  five  times  its  size,  with  no  scutcheon  ; 
and  then,  wbilst  the.  top  of  tbe  door  was  pulled  towards  liim  by  tbe 
knockcr,  and  tbe  bottom  kicked  from  him  by  tbe  foot,  a peculiar 
twist  was  made,  and,  provided  the  key  was  in  a complaisant  mood, 
the  lock  yielded.  If  tliese  precautions  wrere  not  taken,  tbe  key 
turned  wildly  round  and  round  in  its  socket,  producing  no  more  ef- 
fect  than  if  it  liad  been  tbe  door-handle  of  a night-cab.  Tbe  wbole 
ceremonial  usually  caused  great  distress  to  new  lodgers;  but,  the 
task  once  aehieved  and  understood,  they  rejoiced  greatly  in  tlieir 
double  security. 

Followed  by  Vincent  Scattergood  as  closely  as  tbe  gloom  permit- 
ted,  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  entereu  bis  liouse,  and  groped  liis  wray  up 
the  creaking  and  disiointed  staircase.  When  he  liad  climbed  as  high 
as  be  could  go,  anotber  door  was  opened  ; and,  after  he  had  stum- 
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bled  ovcr  the  tablc  of  thc  room,  and  kicked  a chair  into  the  fíre- 
place,  he  contrived  to  find  a lucifer.  Its  lurid  promethean  glare  as 
lie  kindled  it  agaiust  tlie  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  appeared  to  givc 
liim  pleasure,  as  any  sort  of  tinted  fire  was  wont  to  do.  He  waved 
it  about  as  he  would  have  done  a torch,  aiul  liummcd  a few  severo 
uielodramatic  bars  as  he  lighted  the  carnlle,  with  the  air  of  the 
Genius  of  Envy  invoking  the  Fieiul  of  Mischief. 

“ This  is  my  roof,”  said  Mr.  Fogg  blandly,  as  he  lighted  the  small 
end  in  the  candlestick, — one  of  the  eighteen-penny  brass  ones  come 
to  distress,  whicb,  to  judgefrom  the  displays  in  shop-windows,  fur- 
nishing  ironmongers  think  the  cliief  thing  necessary  for  young 
couples  establishing.  “ This  is  my  roof.” 

Vincent  looked  towards  the  ceiling,  and  saw,  from  the  sloping 
rafters,  that  he  spoke  literally. 

“ And  tliis,”  continued  the  dramatist,  pointing  to  a turn-down 
bedstead,  painted  in  the  imitation  street-door  pattern  ; “ and  this  my 
lowly  couch.  But  let  content  invest  it,  and  the  sleep  is  sweeter  than 
on  the  gilded  pillow.”  (This  was  from  bis  last  play.)  <f  1 am  sorry  1 
have  no  similar  accommodation  to  offer  you,  but  you  shall  have  the 
mattress.” 

“ I am  afraid  I am  putting  you  to  a great  deal  of  inconvenienee,” 
observed  Vincent. 

“ By  no  means,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Fogg,  as  he  began  lug- 
ging  off  the  mattress.  “ The  sacking  is  sufticiently  soft.  With  re- 
spect  to  blankets — with  rcspect  to  blankets — iim — 1 was  thinking — ” 

“ Oh,  now  don’t  mind  me,"  said  Vincent,  who  perceived  that  there 
was  not  a superfluity  of  the  artieles  in  question.  tc  My  coat  has 
kept  off  a little  more  coid  than  this  ; and,  so  long  as  I get  shelter,  I 
am  not  very  particular  about  my  bed.  I liope  you  don't  object  to 
the  smell  of  tobáceo.” 

€*  By  no  means,”  retur ned  the  dramatist,  as  he  made  preparations 
for  liis  night  toilet.  fc  A pipe  on  the  stage  is  a good  effect ; it  imparts 
an  air  of  nature  to  the  scene,  especially  if  smoke  comes  from  it. 
Heigho !”  he  continued,  yawning,  as  some  distant  and  apparently 
half-frozen  bells  wheezed  out  their  chimes.  ec  It  is  very  late,  and  I 
shall  not  be  long  going  to  sleep.  I dreamt  a plot  last  night — one  of 
wonderful  situation.  I wonder  if  1 shall  do  so  again.” 

€i  Try  this  first,”  said  Vincent,  as  he  took  a small  flask  from  bis 
pocket.  (( I don’t  expect  it  has  paid  much  duty,  but  possibly  it  will 
be  none  the  wforse  for  that.” 

“ Now,  by  my  halidame !”  exelaimed  Mr.  Fogg,  tasting  the  eon- 
tents ; and  then,  descending  to  the  everyday  style,  he  added,  “ That 
is  excellcnt — most  admirable.  Good  night  1" 

ITaving  thus  expressed  himself,  he  curled  up  in  the  bedclothes 
like  a human  dormouse,  and  was  soon  asleep,  revelling  in  visions  of 
sudden  entrances  and  unanticipated  dénouemens.  Vincent  smoked 
liis  pipe  as  he  sat  over  the  hearth — more  from  lnibit  than  custom,  for 
the  fire  had  long  since  departed, — and  then,  throwing  himself  upon 
the  mattress,  he  placed  liis  bundle  for  a pillow,  drew  bis  rougli  coat 
closely  about  him,  and  soon  slumbered  as  soundly  as  his  host. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  they  awoke.  Vincent  had  a 
faint  recol lection  of  having  opened  his  eyes  about  daybreak,  and  seen 
some  aged  female  wandering  about  the  room  ,*  and  now  a fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  a cloth  was  luid  for  breakfast,  variegated 
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at  every  part  with  inkspots.  The  visitor  left  Mr.  Fogg  to  aclorn, 
whilst  he  went  down  to  a barber’s,  aiul  refreshéd  himself  with  a 
shave  and  an  ablution.  Jn  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  fonnd  his  host  ready  for  his  meal ; of  which,  however,  there  was 
no  very  great  appearance  beyond  a coffee-pot  on  the  hob. 

“Isawsome  most  attractive  sausages  just  now,”  said  Vincent : 
iC  suppose  we  liavc  a pound.  I am  not  so  ver  y hard  run  but  I tliink 
I can  afford  that  trifle." 

Tliere  was  a mute  expression  of  satisfaction  at  tlic  oífer  on  the  fea- 
tures  of  Mr.  Fogg,  and  Vincent  hurried  away  to  make  the  parchase, 
soon  returning  with  tlie  luxury,  as  well  as  a pot  of  porter. 

“ There  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a mingled  air  of  triumph  and  satis- 
faction as  he  placed  them  on  the  table ; “ we  sliall  do  now  !'* 

"We  must  cook  them,"  observed  the  author,  u ourselves." 

Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  other.  <(  I know  all  about  it,  pro- 
vided  you  supply  the  means.  llave  yon  got  a frying  pan  ?" 

“ I cannot  say  I have,"  said  Mr.  Fogg;  “ but  I llave  an  oíd  pro- 
perty,  that  will  answer  every  end." 

And,  going  to  a large  box  that  was  in  the  córner  of  the  room,  he 
routed  amongst  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  apparently  filled,  and 
produced  a battered  theatrical  shield,  which  liad  apparently  been 
used  before  for  the  same  purpose. 

“ There  I"  he  exclaimed,  thumping  it  with  his  fist,  in  token  of  its 
soundness,  “ that  was  part  of  a debt  from  a country  manager.  I sold 
liim  two  three-act  dramas,  out  and  out,  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  he 
could  not  pay  me  even  that ; so  I took  it  out  in  properties.  It  has 
stood  a great  many  desperate  combats." 

We  '11  sce  if  it  will  stand  fire  equally  well,"  observed  his  guest. 

Under  Vincent’ 8 culinary  superintendence  the  sausages,  after  hiss- 
ing  and  sputtering  on  the  shield,  were  transferred  to  a dish  on  the 
table ; and  then  he  drew  the  chest  towards  the  fire,  and  sat  upon  it, 
as  they  commenced  eating,  with  an  excellent  appetite.  The  meal 
was  pronounced  excellent,  the  porter  unequalled;  and  by  the  time 
they  liad  fínished  they  began  to  feel  as  if  they  liad  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  as  many  years  as  they  liad  hours. 

“ And  so  you  do  not  wish  to  go  lióme  again  ?"  asked  Fogg,  in  fol- 
lowing  up  a conversation  which  Vincent  started  during  breakfast 
respecting  his  own  affairs. 

“ Well,  I don*t  like  to,  to  tell  the  truth  : in  fact,  I scarcely  know 
wliere  my  lióme  is  situated  just  at  present.  I ’m  afraid  I have  tired 
the  governor  out  with  my  unsettled  disposition ; althougli,  to  be 
sure,  he  never  did  much  for  me.  He  failed,  asa  lawyer,  about  ayear 
ago,  and  then  they  all  went  to  live  at  Boulogne.  He  liad  hundreds 
of  chances,  but  let  them  all  slip  through  his  fingers." 

“ You  did  not  go  with  them  ?" 

" No  ; I went  to  sea, — the  refuge  of  all  the  ne’er-do-wells.  And 
yet  I think  I could  have  got  on  if  I liad  been  regularly  put  to  some- 
thing.  But  whenever  I spoke  to  my  father  about  it,  he  said  he 
would  see,  aud  it  would  be  all  in  good  time,  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion  to  hurry — you  know  the  kind  of  character." 

“ Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Fogg ; “ more  effective  in  the  legitímate 
than  a domestic  burletta.  Fathers  sliould  al  ways  be  en  erg  e tic  in  the 
latter." 

“ Eh  ?" 
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“ Excuse  me, — a passing  idea/'  replied  Mr.  Fogg.  And  then  he 
continued,  speaking  dramatically,  “ Go  on  ; your  story  interests  me : 
you  spoke  oF  Fríen  us — oF  hume.  You  have  a rnother  ?" 

“ Yes  ; and  a sister — adear,  good  girl,  who  had  more  sense  in  lier 
little  finger  than  all  the  rest  oF  the  Family  put  togetlicr.  Poor  Clara  ! 
I believe  she  was  the  only  one  at  lióme  -who  kept  things  at  all  to- 
gether." 

And  Vincent  rcmained  silent  For  an  instant ; whilst  Mr.  Fogg 
poked  the  fire  with  a toasting-Fork. 

“ Have  you  any  plot  laid  out  oF  what  you  mean  to  do  ?"  asked  the 
dramatist. 

“ Nothing  in  the  world/'  returned  his  visitor.  “ I couldn't  stand 
the  sea  any  longer,  and  so  I leFt  it  of  my  own  accord.  I must  con- 
tri ve  something,  though,  or  it  will  be  getting  interesting  beFore  long." 

“ Can  you  write  ?" 

“ OF  course  I can/'  replied  Vincent,,  looking  as  if  he  were  asto- 
nished  at  the  question. 

“Yes;  but  I mean,  can  you  compose? — are  you  anything  oF  an 
author  ?" 

“ Not  that  I know  oF." 

“ When  I first  carne  to  London,  I was  not  much  better  ofF  than 
yourself/’  observed  Mr.  Fogg  ; “ but  I got  an  introduction  to  the 
press,  and  turned  repórter  oF  accidents.  I lodged  at  a public  house 
next  an  hospital,  and  got  thern  all  first-hand  From  the  porter's  assist- 
ant.  I was  paid,  as  usual,  by  the  line.” 

“ And  did  that  bring  you  in  much?''  asked  Vincent. 

€€  Well,  I was  obliged  to  nurse  and  humour  the  accounts  a little, 
and  say  as  much  about  nothing  as  I could.  I mean,  I generally 
commenced  by  throwing  the  whole  neighbourliood  oF  the  occurrence 
into  a State  of  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  aFternoon,  in 
consequence  oF  a report  that  such  and  such  a thing  had  happencd. 
Now,  you  see,  that  in  itselF  malees  two  or  three  lines ; although,  in 
reality,  the  chances  are  that  the  very  next  door  didn't  know  anything 
in  the  world  about  it,  or  iF  they  did,  didn't  care." 

“I  can't  tell  whether  I could  manage  that  or  not,"  said  Vincent, 
“ because  I never  tried.  Still,  I repeat,  I must  see  about  something 
or  another." 

“ I think  I could  insure  you  nine  shillings  a-week,  For  a month 
or  so,"  observed  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ Indeed  I"  cried  Vincent  eagerly  ; “ and  how  ?" 

“ By  getting  you  into  the  pantomime  at  one  oF  the  theatres  over 
the  water,  as  a supernumerary.  Should  you  object  to  that?" 

“ I should  not  object  to  anything  that  brings  me  in  one  halFpenny," 
said  the  other. 

“Well,  I will  see  about  that  at  once,  then,"  continued  the  author. 
“ I have  to  read  a piece  at  the  theatre  this  morning,  and  I will  men- 
tion  it  to  the  chieF  oF  the  supers.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  I am 
gone,  will  you  look  over  this  manuscript,  and  see  that  there  is  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  náutica]  phrases." 

“i  will  do  so,  to  the  best  oF  my  ability,"  said  Vincent. 

“ And,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  as  he  took  his  cloak  From  the 
peg,  and  rubbed  his  hat  with  a blacking-brush,  “iF  you  think  oF  any 
good  incident  in  your  own  Family  or  career,  just  jot  it  down,  will 
you  ? It  will  all  work  in.” 
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Vincent  smiled  as  he  promised  compliance,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  new  task,  with  the  assistance  of  a pipe  ; whilst  Mr.  Fogg,  wish- 
ing  him  good  morning,  and  telling  him  to  make  himself  at  borne, 
started  forth  upon  his  dramatic  and  philanthropic  mission. 


CHArTER  VI. 

The  Mysteries  of  Pantomime. 

The  stage-entrance  of  the  transpontine  theatre,  towards  which 
Mr.  Fogg  now  bent  his  steps,  was  guarded  by  a j anitor  of  particu- 
larly  severe  aspect  and  demeanour.  Next  to  bcadles  and  toll-takers, 
there  is  no  class  of  persons  so  capable  of  inspiring  awe,  or  repressing 
exhibitions  of  what  is  commonly  uiulerstood  in  well-conducted 
circles  to  signify  merely  the  outer  husks  of  corn,  as  stage-door- 
keepers, — those  antitheses  to  turnkeys,  wliose  business  it  is  to  sit  in 
a lodge,  reversing  the  ordinary  duty  of  a gaoler,  and  cccasionally 
occupied  in  keeping  creditors  from  going  in,  instead  of  debtors  from 
coming  ont. 

►Scutt — the  chorus  and  supernumeraries  called  him  Mr.  Scutt — 
was  a fine  specimen  of  his  class;  and  he  kept  the  hall  of  the  theatre, 
whose  fortunes  Mr.  Fogg  was  about  to  increase  by  his  dramatic 
production.  He  liad  been  in  tliat  situation  for  thirty  years,  and 
outlived  lialf  a dozen  lessees.  He  had  known  the  fairies  rise  to 
peasants,  then  to  pages,  and  lastly  to  chambermaids ; he  recollected 
every  year  in  which  any  piece  had  been  performed,  how  long  it  run, 
what  time  it  took  to  get  up,  and  who  acted  in  it.  And  yet,  witli  ali 
this,  it  was  very  remarkable  that  he  had  never  seen  a play  in  his 
life,  ñor  did  lie  enjoy  a very  clear  idea  of  what  a dramatic  repre- 
sentation  was  like;  being  only  conscious  that  the  performers  wore 
dresses  different  to  what  they  walked  about  the  streets  in,  from 
having  seen  some  of  them  occasionally  come  down  to  speak  to  ac- 
qu  ai  n tañe  es  inside  the  wicket. 

Some  people  llave  a great  desire  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  and  will  invent  the  most  artful  schemes,  and  presume  upon 
the  faintest  knowledge  of  anybody  therein  occupied,  to  accomplish 
their  object.  But  Scutt  would  llave  been  a very  uníbrtunate  guar- 
dián to  llave  ír  tried  it  on”  upon.  There  was  a forcé  in  his  speech, 
and  a roughness  in  his  manner  that  made  the  self-sufficient  quail, 
and  frightened  the  timid  out  of  their  wits,  by  the  awful  ífsir”  or 
“ madam  " with  which  he  commenced  his  speeches.  Indeed,  to  form 
a picture  of  him,  exaggerated  but  cliaracteristic,  you  must  imagine 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  liad  taken  to  drinking,  come  to  distress,  and  been 
provided  by  Garrick  with  the  situation. 

To  Mr.  Fogg,  however,  as  an  author  of  the  establishment,  he  was 
most  especiully  polite  ; and  on  this  present  morning  they  had  a pint 
of  “ deviled  ale”  from  the  house  near  the  theatre,  in  company.  And, 
this  being  discussed,  Mr.  Fogg  took  his  way  to  the  green-room,  in- 
vigorated  in  mind  and  warmed  in  body,  to  read  his  piece. 

In  compliance  with  the  prompter's  cali  of  the  previous  evening, 
which  had  been  locked  up  in  a little  cage,  like  a bank-note  at  a 
money-changer's,  the  performers  were  all  assembled,  sitting  as 
gravely  round  the  room  as  if  they  had  been  acting  Venetian  sena- 
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tors;  and  not  wishing  to  encourage  the  anthor  too  much,  or  make 
him  think  more  of  his  position  tlian  lie  ouglit  to  ilo,  as  tlieir  under- 
ling,  by  Jaughing  at  his  jokes  or  admiring  his  pathos.  The  stage- 
manager  stirred  the  fire,  and  the  cali-boy  brought  a glass  of  water, 
and  then  Mr.  Fogg  began  reading  his  play,  which  was  in  two  acts, 
throwing  all  his  exertion  into  the  task  of  making  every  part  appear 
desirable,  and  " briilging  up 99  the  bad  ones.  This  took  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  and  then  the  meeting  broke  up,  having  conde- 
scended to  pronounce  the  last  situatiou  “ tremendous.” 

"Mr.  Fogg, — one  word,  if  you  please,"  said  an  actor  to  the  dra- 
matist,  as  he  left  the  room. 

The  person  who  addressed  him  was  Mr.  Dilk,  the  lieavy-melo- 
drama  gentleman  and  general  outlaw. 

<e  Yon  ’ll  excuse  me,"  said  he,  " but  I think  you  may  recollect  our 
bargain." 

" Indeed  I cannot  cali  it  to  mind  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Fogg. 

" I believe  you  promiscd  to  always  give  me  a leap  or  a fall,”  said 
Air.  Dilk.  "Now  there  is  neither  in  my  part,  as  it  stands." 

“ I don’t  see  how  we  could  bring  one  in  ver  y well,"  answered  Air. 

Fogg. 

" Can  I be  shot,  and  hang  to  a beam  by  one  leg,  after  the  com- 
bat?"askcd  the  actor.  "I  like  an  eífect,  you  know — you  under- 
stand  me — an  effect 99 

“ I can’t  contrive  it,  I am  afraid,”  replied  the  autlior. 

" Then  I don’t  think  I can  make  much  of  the  character,"  said 
Air.  Dilk.  “ Now,  look  liere,"  he  continued,  after  a minute’s  pause. 
“ 1 never  yet  fell  from  the  flies.  Don’t  you  think,  if  I was  to  appear 
suddenly,  and  confront  the  murderer  through  the  rdof  of  the  cottage, 
instead  of  entering  by  the  door,  it  would  be  a hit  I" 

There  was  a chance  of  Air.  Dilk’s  being  discontented  with  his 
part,  and  it  was  a principal  one.  So  Air.  Fogg  agreed  to  interpólate 
the  situation,  albeit  it  liad  not  much  to  do  with  the  plot.  But  liad 
Air.  Dilk  wished  to  slide  suddenly  down  a rope  from  the  hole  above 
the  chandelier  to  the  stage,  the  chances  are  tliat  he  would  have 
gained  his  point.  As  it  was,  he  departed  perfectly  satisfied  ; and 
then  Aliss  Pelham,  the  leading  heroine,  attacked  him. 

“ I hope,  sir,"  said  tliat  lady,  in  a voice  resembling  a Aleg  Alerri- 
lies  of  private  life,  “ you  will  not  allow  Aliss  Horner  to  sing  her  song 
so  immediately  before  my  scene." 

ft  There  is  no  other  situation  for  it,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  Air. 
Fogg. 

« Very  well,  sir,"  said  Aliss  Pclham  ; “ then  every  point  will  be 
ruined.  The  comic  part,  too,  is  cruelly  strong — enough  to  «tifie 
everything.  I am  confident  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  cut  out  all 
the  jokes." 

Air.  Fogg  could  licar  no  more,  but  ruslied  in  despair  to  the  room 
of  the  stage-manager,  being  interrupted  on  his  way  thither  by  Aliss 
Horner,  who  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed,  most  energe- 
tically, 

"Air.  Fogg,  you  are  the  autlior  of  the  piece — recollect  ihai — you 
are  the  author,  and  have  a riglit  to  do  as  you  picase.  Don’t  consent 
to  have  one  line  of  my  part  cut.  You  don't  know  the  evil  spirits 
there  are  in  this  thcatre.  There  *s  a certain  person — you  understand 
— always  will  be  the  head.  Jealousy,  and  nasty  petty  feeling. 
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Don't  allow  a Une  to  be  eut,  or  the  part  will  not  be  worth  play- 
óng” 

Air.  Fogg  uttered  a groan  in  response,  and  took  refuge  with  tlie 
stage-manager.  Here,  after  an  interview  with  the  captain  of  the 
supernumeraries,  he  procurcd  a weekly  nine-shilling  engagement 
for  Vincent,  and  then  started  lióme  again,  receiving  a promise  tliat 
his  play  should  be  brought  out  in  tliree  days  from  that  morning, 
which  was  dcclared  quite  a sufficient  space  of  time  to  getup  the  most 
elabórate  minor  theatre  drama  ever  written,  including  scenes,  dresses, 
incidental  rausic,  and  lastly,  being  of  least  consequence,  the  words 
of  the  author. 

Vincent  liad  not  been  idle  at  his  new  task  during  his  patron's  ab- 
sence  ; and,  the  ideas  of  a dramatist  respectingnautical  subjeets  being 
somewhat  opposed  to  what  they  are  in  reality,  he  found  plenty  to 
alter  or  impro  ve  upon.  Air.  Fogg  was  greatly  set  at  ease  within 
himself  by  thesc  correetions ; and,  on  the  strength  of  their  day's 
prosperity,  tliey  dined  together  at  an  alamode  beef  house  in  the  vi- 
cinity,  and  therein  consuined  unknown  meats  of  richly-spiced  fla- 
vour,  inscrutable  gravy,  and  india-rubber  texture. 

The  pantomime  being  the  last  piece,  Vincent  was  not  required  at 
the  theatre  until  half-past  nine,  at  which  hour  he  wended  his  way 
thither,  accompanied  by  his  host.  They  passed  the  stage-door, 
where  he  was  formally  introduced  to  Scutt,  that  he  might  be  known 
again  ; and  then  diving  into  various  obseure  labyrinths,  Air.  Fogg 
at  last  conducted  him  to  the  chief  dressing-room  of  the  “ supers.” 

It  was  a rough,  liare  apartment,  something  like  a kitehen  without 
its  appointments,  and  a prolonged  dresser  running  all  round  it. 
There  was  a coke  fire  at  one  end,  and  over  the  mantelpiece  two  bits 
of  broken  looking-glass,  and  some  burnt  ends  of  eorks,  which  far 
outrivalled  the  curious  natural  producís  of  Aiacassar  and  Columbia 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  produccd  mustachios  and  whiskers. 
The  dresser  >vas  covered  with  demoniacal  properties,  and  round  the 
walls  hung  a series  of  heads,  supernaturally  large,  as  if  they  liad  just 
been  decapitated  from  giants.  But  there  was  nothing  ghastly  in 
their  appearance ; on  the  contrary,  the  expression  of  their  features 
invarialily  inclined  to  conviviality,  so  much  so,  that  they  appeared 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  a perpetual  joke.  And  when  any  of 
the  supernumeraries,  who  were  not  men  remarkable  for  hilarious 
countenances,  put  one  of  these  heads  on,  yon  immediately  invested 
him  with  the  unceasing  merriment  it  expressed,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  great  comic  powers  and  extensive  humour:  although,  from  the 
eireumstance  of  his  being  eompelled  to  talk  through  the  nostrils,  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  somewhat  disappointed  you  in  its  general 
effect,  being  anti-stentorian,  and  rather  disproportioned  to  the  head 
it  issued  from. 

Vincent  was  introduced  by  Air.  Fogg  to  an  “Hvil  Genius,”  known 
to  the  rest  as  Poddy,  and  not  appearing  to  rejoice  in  any  other  cog- 
nomination,  who  promised  to  shew  the  new  member  of  the  conipany 
his  business.  Poddy  was  the  butt  of  the  dressing-room.  He  had 
been  a “ super  **  all  íiis  life,  never  having  arrived  even  at  the  dignity 
of  delivering  a message,  ñor  indeed  opening  his  mouth  at  all  upon 
the  stage,  except  when  he  eheered,  as  a“mob”  in  Julius  Ca*sar. 
lie  was  remarkable  for  wearing  everything  much  too  large  for  him, 
especially  helmets,  which  always  carne  over  his  eyes.  But  his  great 
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practical  knowledge  made  him  generally  useful,  and  he  was  never 
withoutan  engagement  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  theatres.  No  one 
could  carry  an  emblazoned  banner  so  well  as  Poddy,  so  as  never  to 
shew  the  back  of  it,  but  always  to  keep  it  on  the  same  plañe  to  the 
audiencc,  in  whatever  direction  he  might  be  going.  And  in  punto- 
mime  he  was  equally  great,  and  would  change  his  dress  a dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Ilis  personation  of  the  simple- 
hearted  shopkeeper  who  admits  the  clown  into  partnership,  upon 
the  bare  strength  of  his  obsequious  bows  and  promissory  advantages, 
was,  as  a wliole,  perfeet ; and  in  the  tumult  of  popular  excitement, 
at  the  end  of  the  scene  in  which  the  characters  are  changed,  he  per- 
formed  an  unwary  image-man,  of  unstedfast  footing,  in  a manner 
which  usually  drew  down  a roar  of  applause,  more  particularly 
when  a flabby  fisli,  hurled  by  un  unseen  assuilant,  levelled  him  with 
the  ground,  and  his  unknown  busts  of  papier  maché  rolled  silently 
and  unbroken  about  the  stage. 

No  one  but  Poddy  could  fall  back  so  naturally  into  the  “ Rasp- 
berry  Jam/'  which  in  pantoiiiiines  appears  to  be  usually  kept  loose 
in  a hamper  ; no  one  could  afterwards  exhibitthe  injury  his  fashion- 
able  sumuier  trowsers  liad  sustaiued  from  the  accident  with  such 
effect.  And  when,  as  the  maimed  member  of  the  Legión,  he  limped 
from  a box,  labelled  “Damaged  fruit  from  Spain,"  and  had  his 
crutches  kicked  away  from  under  him  by  the  clown  in  a heartless 
and  unprovoked  manner,  his  physical  capabilities  for  pantomimic  vic- 
tims  were  singularly  apparent.  He  regretted  that  the  slide  formed 
by  the  application  of  the  purloined  butter  to  the  ground  was  not 
more  frequently  introduced,  maintaining  that,  however  ancient  a 
joke  was,  people  always  laughed  at  it  just  the  same  ; and  that,  how- 
ever slow  a Christrnas  piece  might  be  going,  the  forcible  intrusión 
of  a hat  over  the  eyes  of  a policeman,  or  indeed  any  acknowledged 
authority,  always  recalled  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

By  the  direction  of  this  experienced  gentleman  Vincent  was  thrust 
into  a painted  envelope,  of  the  last  supernatural  fashion,  with  can- 
vas  and  whalebone  wings  running  from  the  heels  to  the  wrists.  A 
terrible  head,  with  green  tinsel  cheeks,  and  red  worsted  hair,  was 
then  added,  and  finally,  as  the  pantomime  was  about  to  commence, 
he  took  his  place  with  some  others  similarly  attired,  in  a large  con- 
trivance  which  was  to  descend  from  the  back  of  the  stage  upon  an 
inclined  plañe,  and  then  open  ; being  ostensibly  drawn  by  two 
dragons,  but  in  rcality  let  down  by  two  carpeuters,  with  a third 
who  rodé  behind  to  turn  the  revolving  star,  and  light  the  red  fire 
the  minute  the  adamantine  portáis  in  front  flew  open.  At  length 
the  piece  began,  and  when  the  gong  gave  the  signal  the  apparatus 
startedoff,  Vincent  keeping  his  feet  tolerably  well,  from  his  nautical 
practice,  although  the  progress  was  somewhat  vague,  and  to  com- 
mon  minds  alarming ; mucli  resembling  the  unsteady  and  awe-in- 
spiring  journey  which  is  made  down  a steep  beech  in  a bathing- 
machine  let  down  from  above  high-water-mark  by  a windlass ; at 
which  period  the  ignorance  of  where  yon  are  going,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  approaehing  immersion,  usually  combine  to  produce  a 
State  of  feeling  far  from  agreeable,  the  pulsation  of  your  own  heart 
being  alone  equalled  by  the  bumping  of  the  pinless  cushion  against 
the  wooden  walls  ofthe  vehicular  tenement. 

In  this,  his  first  scene,  in  which  the  chief  action  was  to  express 
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obedience,  by  assuming  tlie  position  of  the  fighting  gladiator,  looking 
upon  the  ground  aflter  something  he  hadlost,  Vincent  aequitted  him- 
self  remarkably  well,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  coinplimented  by 
Poddy  thereon  when  he'returned  to  the  dressing-room  ; in  return 
for  which  he  stood  somc  gin-and- water,  and  they  drank  it  whilst 
they  changcd  tlieir  costumes  to  those  of  diíferent  every-day  cliarac- 
ters  allotted  to  thera. 

“ Pork,  eel,  iiiutton,  or  minee/1  said  a female  voice,  calling  atten- 
tion  to  itself  by  a previous  knock  at  the  door. 

“ Let  me  recommend  you  a pie/'  said  Poddy  to  Vincent.  “ It 
is  the  nourishingest  tliing  going  for  a penny  ; a great  card  to 
supera.” 

Vincent  declined  the  refreshment  thus  spoken  so  highly  of. 

“ I '11  have  half  a pork  tart  with  any  one  who  *11  toss  with  me  for 
it/*  cried  a Fiend  of  Despair.  “ Now,  Poddy,  you  are  always  game. 
Sudden  death — cry  to  me." 

“ Woman  !”  ejaculated  Poddy. 

“It’s  a man  !**  returned  the  spirit,  with  íiendisli  triumph,  as  he 
took  off  his  head,  in  anticipation  of  the  repast,  never  allowing  his  ad- 
versary  to  see  which  side  themoney  turned  up.  (t  Yon  may  get  two, 
if  you  like/* 

“ Poor  Poddy  is  very  unlücky ; he  always  loses/*  remarked  an- 
other  demon,  in  tones  of  commiseration. 

This  was  followed  by  a general  laugh,  implying  a hiddeti  joke, 
and  possibly  a reflection  on  Poddy's  sagacity  ; who,  however,  shared 
the  confectionary  with  his  supernaturaí  opponent,  and  then  finished 
his  toilet  as  the  foreign  gentleman  in  tights,  with  an  eye-glass,  who 
was  to  have  his  coat  toril  ofí  by  rival  ómnibus  cads,  and  the  disco- 
very  mude  that  he  liad  no  shirt  on.  Several  of  the  other  supernu- 
merarios dressed  as  visitors  to  an  exhibition,  including  Vincent,  who 
retained  his  half-nautical  attire  ; others  prepared  to  kcep  toy  and 
pickle-shops,  in  frock-coats,  and  long  liair, — the  prevalent  style  of 
pantomimie  tradesmen  who  have  to  rusli  in  frantie  surprise  from 
their  houses,  after  the  clown  has  knocked  violently  at  the  door,  and 
luid  himself  down  in  front  of  it,  or  the  harlequin  has  leapt  through 
the  large  jar  of  te  Capers  **  in  the  window,  the  label  whereof  directly 
flaps  down,  and  changos  to  ts  Pickled  /*  and  then  they  went  up  to 
the  green-room,  which  was  far  above  tliem  ; for,  as  the  opening 
scene  was  that  rcuiarkable  portion  of  tile  globe,  “ the  centre  of  the 
earth/*  in  which  the  demons  had  to  figure,  the  management  liad 
ably  kept  up  the  delusion,  by  placing  tliem  as  near  that  locality  as 
the  resources  of  the  theatre  would  permit. 

The  green-room  presented  many  tokens  of  that  heterogeneous  con- 
fusión which  may  be  imagined  to  exist  behind  the  scenes  of  a theatre 
during  the  performance  of  a bustling  pantomime.  A 11  sorts  of  cu- 
rious  “ properties  ** — fairies*  wands,  wicker  shapes,  and  monstrous 
lieads — were  lying  about,  brought  thither  by  the  cali-boy  to  be  in 
readiness.  Several  of  the  characters  also  were  sitting  round,  await- 
ing  the  moment  of  their  appearance,  the  chief  part  being  the  lady 
visitors  to  the  aforementioned  exhibition,  and  promenaders,  who 
were  elegantly  attired  in  scanty  cloaks  and  cardinals  of  pink  glazed 
calicó,  trimmed  with  white  rabbit-skin  dotted  black,  which  liad  a 
fashionable  eflect.  And  every  now  and  then  the  harlequin  or  clown 
rushed  in,  panting  and  exhausted,  and  leaned  their  heads  upon  the 
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mantelpiece  for  support,  whilst  torn  to  pieces  by  a hacking  cough, 
or  reíreshed  themselves  from  a jug  of  barley- water,  coramon  to  the 
chicf  pantomimists,  placed  on  a shelf  in  the  córner  of  the  room ; but 
before  they  liad  recovered  they  were  always  called  oíT  again.  The 
liarlequin  liad  to  take  fresh  leaps  whether  he  had  breath  or  not:  and 
the  clown's  duty  was  to  throw  the  house  into  convulsions  by  a moral 
lyric,  descriptive  of  an  unprovoked  assault  committed  by  several  ill- 
conducted  lads  upon  an  ancient  woman  of  diminutive  stature,  wlio 
supported  herself  by  retai ling  apples,  but  was  slightly  addicted  to 
an  unmentioned  liquor,  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  its  rhyme  to  the 
last  verse,  unless  supplied  by  any  youth  of  quick  perception  in  the 
gallery. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  were  two  little  eliildren,  mere  infants, 
asleep  : one  a fair-haired  thing  of  four  years  oíd,  and  the  other  some- 
what  its  sénior.  They  had  been  tied  to  a fioating  eloud  as  fairies  in 
the  opening  scene,  and  now  were  not  again  wanted  until  the  conclu- 
sión. Their  little  legs  had  trotted  backwards  and  forwards  a long 
distance  during  the  day  to  and  from  the  theatre ; and  their  night's 
work  only  commenced  when  it  was  already  advanced.  They  were 
paid  sixpence  an  evening  for  their  attendance  ; and  the  weekly  three 
shillings  doled  from  the  treasury  was  a sum  not  to  be  despised. 
But  the  effects  of  this  artificial  existence  were  painfully  visible ; for 
their  lips  were  parched  and  fevered,  their  cheeks  hollow  and  palé, 
even  in  spite  of  the  daub  ofvermilion  liastily  applied  by  the  dresser, 
and  their  limbs  slirunk  and  wasted.  To  the  audience,  however, 
they  were  smiling  elves,  who  appropriately  peopled  the  “Realms  of 
Jo  y/'  to  the  centre  of  which  blissful  región  their  presence  was  con- 
fined  ; and,  so  long  as  this  end  was  answered,  little  else  was  cared 
for. 

In  front  of  the  curtain,  amongst  the  audience,  there  were  many 
other  cbildren,  to  whose  amusement  these  little  martyrs  ministered. 
They  were  not  asleep,  ñor  were  they  even  tired — not  they ; for 
every  means  that  could  be  devised  to  lessen  the  fatigue  attendant 
upon  this  one  instanee  of  prolonged  “ going  to  bed 99  had  been  care- 
fully  put  into  practice.  And  when  Vincent  appeared  again  upon  the 
stage,  he  could  sce  their  nierry  smiling  faces  througli  the  glare  of 
the  foot-lights  that  blazed  and  smoked  between  them,  and,  albeitnot 
over-addicted  to  quiet  reflection,  could  not  lielp  comparing  their  real 
elfin  mirth  with  the  forced  smiles  of  the  fictitious  spirits  he  had  just 
quitted.  And  most  beautiful  to  all,  although  all  knew  not  at  the 
moment  from  what  agency  their  own  sudden  exhilaration  sprang, 
was  their  sunny  and  unalloyed  laughter,  which  rang  in  joyous  peáis 
from  one  box  to  another,  ciear  and  musical  above  the  coarser  shouts 
of  merriment  that  greeted  any  unforeseen  comicality. 

There  are  few  more  pleasant  tliings  in  life,  in  this  matter-of-fact 
conventional  world  of  ours,  than  taking  a child  for  the  first  time  to 
a pan t omime ; there  is  nothing  that  re-opens  the  spring  of  oíd  feel- 
ings  and  recollections  with  such  a burst  of  gladness,  however  closed 
up  and  encr usted  over  the  well  may  be,  by  rust  accumulated  from 
the  damp  of  disappointment,  and  the  chill  of  worldly  buffeting  and 
unrealized  liope.  Their  mirth  is  truly  glorious  : glorious  from  its 
purity  and  reality  : glorious  from  its  inspiring  effects  upon  our  own 
liipped  and  tarnished  spirits.  And  heaven  forbid  there  should  be 
any  whose  withered  sympathies  are  not  reíreshed  by  it ; for  they 
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must  eitlier  be  proof  against  all  pleasant  emotions,  or  never  have 
known  what  a home  was,  when  they  numbered  no  more  years  than 
thc  joyous  children  around  them. 

The  pantomime  at  last  concluded.  Men  in  dirty  jackets,  and 
paper  caps,  who  dispensed  dazzling  brilliancy  whicli  flickered  in 
coloured  lights  upon  the  conclnding  tablean , ignited  trays  of  pris- 
matic  Ares  behind  the  side-scenes ; the  little  fairies  were  aroused 
from  thcir  real  visions  of  everyday  life  to  the  fictitious  regions  of 
enchantment.  The  curtain  fell  upon  the  magic  realms  of  eternal 
bliss,  which  in  ten  minutes  more  were  coid,  dark,  and  unpeopled : 
the  clown  put  his  head  under  the  drop-scene,  and  wished  the  audi- 
enee“good  niglit,"  to  provokc  a parting  laugh  ; and  then  Vincent 
rejoined  Mr.  Fogg,  who  had  haunted  the  theatre  thronghout  the 
evening,  and  was  now  waiting  for  liim,  talking  to  Scutt  in  the  hall, 
in  the  full  importanc.e  of  being  inside  the  exclusive  wicket,  whilst 
many  friends  and  relations  of  the  demons  and  sprites  were  in  at- 
tendance  without. 

“ Wcll,  how  do  you  like  your  new  engagement  ?"  said  the  author 
to  his  new  fríen d as  they  proceeded  homewards. 

“ Oh,  very  well,"  returned  Vincent  unconcernedly  ; “ it  will  do 
until  I get  tircd  of  it,  and  then  I must  find  soniething  else.  I never 
kept  to  anything  above  a few  months.” 

“Let  me  recommend  you,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg,  (<  not  to  fall  in 
love.  Green-room  attachments  usually  end  in  poverty  and  quar- 
relling." 

“ I do  not  think  that  there  is  much  fear  of  that,  from  what  I have 
sccn  to-night,"  answered  Vincent. 

(<  You  cannot  tell.  When  I married  the  late  Mrs.  Fogg*s  fa- 
mily — " 

“ Who  ?”  interrupted  Vincent. 

<(  My  wife’s  family — two  sisters  and  three  brothers,  unemployed: 
I married  them  all  one  hapless  morning.  When  I did  this,  I thought 
1 made  a prudent  step.  But  1 was  mistaken.” 

tl  In  what  manner  ?*' 

Because  professional  people  should  never  marry  one  another. 
At  that  time  I performed,  instead  of  wrote ; my  late  wife  was  also 
un  actress ; and  so  the  properties,  eílects,  and  situations  of  our  own 
domestic  drama  never  went  well,  for  neither  of  us  had  time  to  look 
to  them." 

“ But  you  could  both  earn  money  at  your  profession." 

“ When  we  both  got  engagements.  It  was  acknowledged  that  I 
bore  my  wife  down  a rocky  pass  better  than  anybody  else  ; but  then 
every  play  had  not  a rocky  pass  in  it,  and  so  the  time  I spent  in  car- 
rying  he r up  and  down  thc  top  ílight  of  stairs  at  our  lodgings,  for 
practice,  was  thrown  away.  ^And,  you  see,  being  sueh  a clever 
actress,  when  we  were  not  engaged,  the  realities  of  life  carne  but 
strangely." 

I\Ir.  Fogg  became  evidently  aíTected  by  recollections,  and  for  a 
time  they  walked  on  in  silence  ; but  the  toll  of  Waterloo  Bridge  re- 
called  liim  to  the  present,  and  when  he  got  on  to  that  structure  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  observed  to  Vincent, 

There  has  never  been  done  with  this  bridge  what  there  might 
have  been." 
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<(  So  í have  often  heard  my  father  say/’  returned  the  other ; “ lie 
was  a shareholder.” 

c<  1 mean  in  a dramatic,  rather  than  a speculative  point  of  view," 
said  Mr.  Fogg.  “ What  a fíat  that  sliot-tower  wonld  make,  painted 
in  neutral  tint,  the  Windows  transparen  t,  and  lighted  up,  with  a re- 
gulation  ten-inch  moon  beliind  it.  Then  a ‘ set * of  the  roofs  and 
chimney-pots  beforc  it ; and  in  front  of  all,  the  balustrades,  built. 
It  would  save  any  last  act  that  was  ever  written.” 

“ I thiuk  it  would  be  very  effective,  little  as  I know  about  theatri- 
cals,”  said  Vincent,  gently  drawing  Mr.  Fogg  onward,  for  it  was 
very  coid.  “ After  all,  the  principal  rule  for  success  appears  to  me 
to  eonsist  in  shewing  people  what  they  know  something  about/* 
“You  are  right/*  said  Mr.  Fogg;  “ I find  it  so  in  the  drama. 
Tell  them  pleasantly  what  they  are  already  acquainted  with,  and 
they  will  applaud  ; and  say  it  is  wliat  they  knew,  but  never  thought 
about.  Confound  them  with  deep  reasoning,  which  they  do  not  al- 
gether  see,  and  they  will  cali  you  dull.  You  must  try  and  write 
yourself." 

Vincent  expressed  his  readiness  to  attempt  anything  that  would 
tend  to  fill  his  almost  exhausted  purse  ; and  then  the  conversation 
wfent  off  into  several  ramifications,  which  lasted  until  they  arrived  at 
Mr.  Fogg*s  abode,  where  he  again  took  up  his  residence. 


CHAl’TEH  Vil. 

Merchant  Taylors’  Scliool. 

It  wras  sume  little  time  before  the  confusión  excited  by  the  last 
ebullition  of  Mr.  Joe  Jollit*s  humorous  idiosyncrasy  had  subsided  ; 
and  when  it  did,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  festivities  of  Mr. 
Snarry*s  reunión  had  received  a check  wdiich  could  not  be  very 
easily  got  rid  of.  For  the  host  himself  looked  with  ghastly  dismay 
towards  replacing  the  fractured  glasses  and  decan ters  ; Lisbeth  was 
too  much  flurried  by  the  unexpeeted  and  unprovoked  assault  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  to  care  any  longer  in  what  manner 
the  wants  of  the  guests  were  administered  to  ; and  the  voices  of  the 
Chicksands  were  heard  in  fearful  anger,  betokening  a stormy  mor- 
ro w for  the  hapless  Snarry.  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  too,  was  completely 
crestfalleM,  — C(  funny  meneare  soon  abashed  when  any  awkward 
contretemps  arises, — and  slunk  off  soraewhat  secretly,  after  making  a 
vague  ofi’er  to  the  host  to  pay  for  wrhat  he  had  broken ; and  then 
the  rest  of  the  company  went  away  one  by  one,  each  thanking  Mr. 
Snarry  as  they  departed,  for  the  very  deliglitful  evening  they  had 
spent.  Mr.  Chicksand  shewed  them  all  ont  of  the  street-door,  in  his 
white  Berlín  gloves,  and  received  the  parting  shillings,  in  his  capa- 
city  of  imaginary  butler,  which  somewhat  consoled  him  ; except 
that  the  illusion  was  carried  a little  too  far  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bam, 
who  dispatched  him,  in  a very  oíf-hand  manner,  some  distan  ce  up 
the  road,  to  get  a cab  for  Mrs.  Ilankin  and  her  sister;  and  never 
gave  him  anything  after  all. 

In  the  meantime  the  new-comcrs  had  been  ushered  into  the  par- 
lour,  the  only  room  in  the  house  at  present  unoccupied.  Little  con- 
versation  passed  between  them,  except  a few  expressions  of  discom- 
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fort,  For  ihey  appeared  worn-out,  añil  jaded  witli  the  voy  age.  The 
young  girl  sat  cióse  to  her  mother,  on  a low  cushion  by  her  side, 
and  the  gentleman,  without  dispossessing  himself  of  his  travelling- 
costume,  marched  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room  ; whilst  the 
youtli  was  already  asleep  in  a large  arm-chair,  which  liad  been  an 
easy  one  befbre  the  springs  were  dislocated,  and  stuck  up  in  various 
uncomfortable  positions  frora  the  seat.  But  fatigue  is  a good  ano- 
dyne,  and  he  slept  as  soundly  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  most 
luxurious  bed  ever  contri  ved. 

At  last  everybody  had  gone,  and  tlicn,  with  a thousanil  apologics, 
Mr.  Chicksand  ushered  her  new  tenants  into  the  drawing-room, 
now  lighted  by  a single  canille,  but  still  reilolent  of  evening-party 
odours, — lamps  which  had  been  blown  out,  pachouli,  white-wine 
vapours,  and  eut  oranges.  The  arrangements  for  the  night  were 
soon  made,  Mr.  Bodle  having  given  up  his  bed  to  the  young  gentle- 
man,  and  slept  on  the  sofá  himself ; the  demand  being  made  upon 
the  strength  of  his  not  having  paid  for  his  last  fortnight  of  occu- 
paney.  And,  in  another  half-hour  the  halls  of  revelry  were  wrapt  in 
silence,  everybody  being  asleep  but  Mr.  Snarry,  who  kept  awake 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a long  argument  with  himself  as  to 
whether  the  evening  had  gone  off  weíí,  or  otlierwise,  hunting  up 
every  pleasant  reminiscence  he  could  command  to  cheat  himself 
out  of  the  conviction  that  the  termination  had  been  rather  unfor- 
t uñate. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  slept  until  a late  hour  the  next  morning, 
except  Mr.  Snarry,  whose  duties  called  him  with  heavy  eyelids  to 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  Mr.  Bodle,  who  expected  a pupil.  But  at 
length  they  were  collected  at  breakfast,  and  certainly  appeared  in  a 
somewhat  more  cheerful  aspect  than  they  had  done  on  the  preceding 
evening ; for  the  morning  was  clear,  frosty,  and  exhilarating,  the 
Chicksand  Wallsend  bluzed  and  erackled  in  the  grate,  and  a bright 
sunbeam  shot  into  the  apartment,  as  if  to  greet  the  party  assembled 
with  a pleasant  welcome. 

Mr.  Scattergood,  a stout,  heavy-looking  man,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear  capable  of  any  particular  emotion,  was  seated  by  the  fire, 
apparently  taking  great  interest  in  his  son’s  proceedings,  who 
was  making  some  toast.  Ilis  wife  had  once  been  very  hand- 
some  ; traces  of  beauty  still  remained  in  her  features,  which, 
however,  spoke  deeply  of  trouble  and  long-continued  triáis  ; and 
eveu  the  very  good-louking  girl  who  was  superintending  the  break- 
fast-table  bore  a thoughtfuí  and  half-sad  expression  upon  her  face, 
which  ill  accorded  with  her  years.  And  this  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  somewhat  older  than  she  looked ; for  Clara  Scat- 
tergood was  not  yet  eighteen:  and,  without  being  absolutely  beau- 
tiful,  there  was  a sweetness  and  intelligence  in  her  countenance 
which  was  sure  to  attract,  when  a higher  style  of  female  loveliness 
would  have  been  passed  unnoticed.  She  was  a softened  and  femi- 
nine  likeness  of  her  brother  Vincent,  with  whom  we  are  already 
acquainted.  Iler  eyes,  like  his,  were  large  and  dark,  but  more 
tranquil  and  coníiding  in  their  expression  ; and  her  black  hair, 
which  grew  with  the  same  luxuriance,  fell  in  heavy  rolling  curls 
over  her  fair  neck  and  shoulders,  unconfined  by  tic  or  eomb  of  any 
kind.  She  was  now  evidently  trying  to  bear  up  against  her  own 
feelings,  as  she  assumed  a cheerful  tone  of  speaking.  But  she  was 
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palé,  and  her  eyelids  were  red.  She  liad  evidently  been  weeping 
duriug  tlic  night. 

“ 1 wonder  when  we  shall  hear  from  Vrncent,”  observed  Clara,  as 
she  took  her  fatlier  his  coffee.  “ I liope  they  will  forward  our  letters 
that  come  to  Boulogne  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  three  months 
sin  ce  we  ha  ve  had  any  news  of  him.” 

c%  It  will  all  come  in  good  time,  my  Clara/'  said  Mr.  Scattergood. 
“ I see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  quite  well.” 

“ It  seemed  hard  not  to  llave  him  witli  us  at  Christmas/*  continued 
Clara.  <c  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  separated.” 

ct  I am  afraid  we  rnust  make  up  our  minds  to  many  such  separa- 
tions,  my  love,”  observed  her  mother,  “ until  times  are  a little 
changed.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  see  about  Frederick's  going  to 
school.  My  brother  has  given  him  a presentation,  and  will  pay  his 
first  year's  expenses.  We  should  look  to  it  without  delay.” 

The  little  boy,  who  was  still  before  the  fire,  did  not  appear  to 
enter  into  the  urgency  for  any  hurry,  as  his  face  assumed  a very  lu- 
gubrious  expression. 

“ Well,  we  will  see  about  it  next  week/*  observed  his  fatlier. 

“ Why  not  at  once,  papa?"  inquired  Clara.  “ He  is  perfectly 
ready  to  go  this  very  day,  if  requisite.  And  perhaps  únele  niight  be 
hurt  at  our  not  appearing  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  handsome  ofTer.” 

“ I think  I have  too  much  to  do  at  present  to  see  about  it/*  replied 
Mr.  Scattergood. 

“ I am  really  too  poorly/*  said  the  mother,  and  her  appenrance 
bore  out  the  truth  of  her  words,  “ or  I would  go  myself  to  the  mas- 
ter*s  where  my  brother  has  arranged  for  him  to  board.  We  should 
at  present  study  everything  by  which  our  expenses  may  be  dimi- 
nished.” 

“ I *m  sure  I eat  very  little/*  said  Frederick,  as  he  looked  with  an 
appcaling  expression  in  his  mother's  face.  “ I think  we  had  better 
let  papa  settle  it  all.” 

The  boy  knew  his  fatlier’s  disposition,  and  that  a prolonged  vaca- 
tion  would  await  his  taking  the  affair  in  hand. 

“ I think  I could  go  with  him  myself,  if  you  have  no  objection/* 
continued  Clara.  At  all  events,  we  could  cali  on  the  gentleman 
he  is  to  live  with,  and  make  some  arrangements.  I see  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  going  there  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Scattergood  appeared  to  think  with  her  daughter,  and,  in 
spitc  of  her  husband's  apathy  concerning  the  undertaking,  and  Fre- 
derick*s  downcast  looks,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Clara  should  go 
with  her  brother  that  morning,  and  prepare  tlic  wuy  for  his  entering 
the  public  school  to  which  he  had  procured  the  presentation.  She 
was  not  long,  after  breakfast,  in  getting  ready  for  the  journey  ; and 
then,  with  her  young  companion,  they  rodé  to  London  Bridge  in  an 
ómnibus,  and  set  oíf  in  quest  of  the  establishment. 

Thames  Street  is  not  exactly  the  thoroughfare  which  any  one 
would  select  by  choice  for  a promenade,  unless  they  had  qualified 
themselves  to  walk  upon  its  very  narrow  pavement  by  a course  of 
lessons  upon  the  tight  rope ; and  even  then  there  are  countless  in- 
eonveniences  to  encounter.  The  umvieldy  waggons  appear  to  take 
delight  in  threatening  to  crush  timid  pedestrians  with  their  huge 
wheels ; and  the  iron-bound  posts  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  lean 
obstinately  back  against  the  houses,  until,  in  the  despair  from  the 
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perfect  impracticability  of  passing  between  tliem  and  the  wall,  tlie 
hapless  wanderer  plunges  madly  into  the  mud  and  gutters,  and  pur- 
sues  his  onward  course  as  he  best  may.  Everything  in  Thames 
Street  is  identified  with  the  loeality.  Its  waggons  are,  apparently, 
never  secn  anywhere  else,  ñor  are  the  men  of  ponderous  highlows 
and  mighty  whips  who  guide  them ; its  very  mud  has  a peculiarly 
commercial  and  wliaríish  look,  preternaturally  remaining  in  the  same 
State  of  fluidity  during  the  hottest  summer  ; and  if  yon  met  the 
same  people  who  jostle  you  011  the  scanty  footpath  in  any  other  part 
of  the  metrópolis,  you  would  stare  at  them  as  natural  curiosities, 
evidently  as  much  out  of  their  place  as  frogs  in  Regent  Street. 

In  one  of  the  many  lañes  which  run  up  from  Thames  Street,  be- 
tween London  and  Southwark  bridges,  anybody  who  has  the  temc- 
rity  to  ventare  into  such  obscure  districts  may  perceive  a long  dingy 
brick  building,  with  little  claims  to  architectural  beauty,  oecupying 
a very  large  proportion  of  one  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  It  is  adorn- 
ed  by  six  or  seven  gaunt,  chapel-looking  Windows,  with  semicircular 
tops : and,  on  sultry  summer  afternoons,  when  their  cascments  are 
thrown  open,  an  academic  hum  disturbsthe  usual  silence  of  the  dis- 
trict,  broten  only  at  other  times  by  the  cries  of  men  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  ponderous  woolsacks  and  packages  slowly  ascend  from 
waggons  to  the  top-stories  of  adjoining  warehouses.  But  when  they 
are  closed,  all  around  is  severely  silent,  except.  at  stated  hours  of  the 
day,  and  then  a rush  of  juvenile  animation  takcs  place  from  the  oíd 
portal ; and  the  lañe  instantaneously  swarms  with  the  jacketed  and 
lay-down-collared  youth  of  England,  each  with  his  complement  of 
learning  dangling  by  a strap  from  his  hand,  from  the  ponderous 
lexicón  to  the  light  Exempla  Minora , to  be  used  as  a weapon  of  at- 
tack,  oran  auxiliary  to  study,  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  ancient 
statutes  of  the  building  provide  that  one  hundred  boys  shall  be  here 
taught  at  five  shillings  per  quarter,  fifty  at  half-a-crown  per  quarter, 
and  a hundred,  or  upwards,  for  nothing.  But  as  these  rules  were 
made  in  days  of  “ wonderful  sacrifice,”  when  sheep  were  sold  for 
fourpence  each,  and  poultry  for  a penny,  it  was  subsequently  found 
necessary  to  álter  them,  and  make  everybody  pay  a respectarle  sum, 
in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  academy.  An  inscriptiou 
over  the  doorway  of  the  building,  will  tell  the  traveller  that  it  is 
Merchant  Tailors'  School.  We  should  more  agreeably  write  “ Tay- 
lors,”  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  its  supporters,  whowish  it  dis- 
tinctly  to  be  understood  that  it  lias  “ no  connection  with  any  other 
establishment  either  of  cheap  outfitters,  or  retai lers  of  “ Gent/s 
Fashionable  Wrappers/’  which  thoughtless  people  might  be  apt  to 
imagine  from  its  ñame. 

Clara  and  Frederick  went  to  the  door  as  soon  as  they  found  out 
it  was  the  place  they  were  in  search  of.  But  there  was  no  porter, 
ñor  bell  to  summon  one  with  ; neither  did  anybody  appear,  until  an 
oíd  woman  emerged  from  a kind  of  cupboard  under  the  stairs  ; and 
from  her  they  learnt  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snap,  with  whom  it  was  in- 
tended Frederick  should  board,  lived  some  little  distance  from  the 
school.  She  gave  them  some  directions  as  to  the  nearest  way  to  his 
abode,  and  then  the  brother  and  sister  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
his  house. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Snap  was  at  borne.  lie  was  an  elderly  man, 
very  pompous  and  scholastic,  whose  very  glance  spoke  of  difficult 
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Grcek  verbs,  and  wonderfully  complieated  numbers  to  be  impera- 
tively  found  out,  where  not  even  x was  given  as  a clue.  Abstruse 
paradigma  and  remóte  derivations  were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  extremi- 
ties  of  all  his  fíngers ; and  the  manner  in  which  he  Avorked  out  deep 
problems,  of  no  use  when  they  were  diseovered,  of  oíd  women  try- 
ing  to  determine  how  many  eggs  they  had  broken  without  counting 
them,  and  other  artful  puzzles,  by  playing  at  noughts  and  crosses, 
and  multiplying  a into  b many  times,  was  a wondrous  thing  to  re- 
flect  upon.  He  received  Clara  and  her  brother  in  his  study,  and, 
somewhat  relaxed  from  his  usual  staid  bearing,  as  he  coutemplated 
her  intelligence  and  address. 

“ I llave  heard  from  your  únele  respecting  his  intentions,"  said  the 
master.  “ He  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  chance  of  the  ultímate 
election  of  your  brother.  How  oíd  are  you,  little  boy  ?*' 

“ Ten  last  May,  sir,"  replied  Fred,  who  was  sitting  in  great  tremor 
on  the  very  edge  of  a chair,  cióse  to  his  sister,  making  a bird’s  nest 
of  his  poc.ket- han dkerchief. 

“Mamma  wished  him  to  be  entered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
conveniently,"  said  Clara.  “ Our  eircumstances  are  somewhat 
changed,  sir,  to  what  they  were  ,*  and  every  one  at  home  is  an  addi- 
tional  expense,  however  trifling. 

e<  He  can  enter  immediately,  if  that  wTill  suit  you/*  answered  Mr. 
Snap.  “ The  Christmas  vacation  is  just  finished,  and  it  will  be  as 
good  a time  for  him  as  any  other  to  commence.” 

“ Mamma  would  have  come  lierself,  sir,  to  llave  seen  you/'  re- 
marked  Clara;  “but  she  is  very  poorly,  having  only  arrived  yester- 
day  from  Boulogne  ; and  papa’s  occupations  usually  preven t him 
from  interfering  much  in  our  family  arrangements." 

o I have  heard,"  answered  Mr.  Snap,  in  a tone  which  implied 
that  he  was  somewhat  acquainted  with  Air.  Scattergood’s  cliaracter. 

JJut  they  have  sent  a very  satisfaetory  representative."  And  Air. 
Snap  even  smiled.  tf  You  may  go  home,  and  say  that  I shall  be 
ready  to  receive  your  brother  whenever  he  is  ready  to  come." 

If  it  had  remained  with  Frederick,  possibly  his  advent  would  not 
have  taken  place  until  a very  remóte  period.  As  it  was,  he  made 
his  bow  to  the  Reverend  Air.  Snap  with  great  alacrity,  apparently 
very  glad  to  quit  his  presence.  And  then,  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  her  rnission,  Clara  took  his  liand,  and  they  returned  home, 
Freddy  being  encouraged  to  walk  thither  by  the  example  of  his 
sister,  who  led  him  to  think  it  was  not  such  a long  way,  after  all, 
and  searcely  worth  getting  into  an  ómnibus  for ; holding  out  a hope 
that  he  should  have  the  sliilling  thus  saved  to  add  to  the  contents  of 
his  money-box,  wlien  the  particularly  blaek  day  of  the  week  carne 
upon  which  he  was  to  go,  for  the  first  time,  to  Alerchant  Taylors* 
School. 
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THE  DUMMY. 

A LEGENI)  OF  LrNCOLNSIl  IRR. 

BY  D ALTON. 

This  is  the  man  sliould  do  the  bloody  (leed  ; 

The  image  of  a wicked,  heinous  fault 

Laves  in  liis  eye.  King  John. 

It  was  in  the  January  of  18 — , when,  having  passed  in  safety  the 
perils  of  “ Great  Go,"  I determiñed  to  putinto  practice  a pet  scherae 
of  making  a shooting  excursión  into  the  wildest  part  of  the  fen  coun- 
try : there,  at  least,  my  memory  would  be  able  to  discharge  with  all 
rcusonable  speed  her  confused  cargo  of  Latín,  Greek,  history,  alge- 
bra, arithmetic,  moral  philosophy,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
inatics,  optics,  and  sundry  other  ticks  which  oppressed  it.  Accord- 
ingly,  packing  up  half  a dozen  shirts,  and  as  many  pounds  of 
" Pigou  and  Wilkes’  best  canister,”  I took  my  place,  one  clear  frosty 
night,  011  the  box  of  the  Holbcach  mail.  On  we  spcd  some  ten 
miles  along  a dolí,  dead  road  ; then  carne  a tree,  then  a bridge, 
then  a rattling  and  jolting  over  the  stones  of  a dirty,  dreary  town  ; 
then  a turnpike,  then  ten  dull  miles  more,  and  another  tree,  another 
bridge,  another  jolting,  another  dreary  town,  and  so  on,  till  at  day- 
break  we  found  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach.  ITere 
it  was  necessary  to  engage  a fly  to  convoy  me  to  the  place  of  my 
destination,  a lonely  village,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant. 

I found , however,  of  mucli  higher  pretensión»,  and  of  far 

greater  extent  than  I had  anticipated,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  felt  half 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  it  for  its  gentility.  The  public  buildings 
were  numerous,  comprising  a church,  two  dissenting  chapéis,  the 
stocks,  a pound,  and  a very  comfortable  commercial  inn  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a red-brick  house,  belonging  to  the  attorney,  and  a 
white-stuccoed  house,  the  abode  of  the  surgeon. 

There  was,  indeed,  little  room  for  choice  as  regarded  lodging,  and  at 
“The  Chequers,”  the  inn  aforesaid,  my  carpet-bag  was  pitched.  Here 
the  first  couple  of  days  passed  away  cheerily  enough.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  birds  abundant,  and  mine  host's  fare  undeniable.  On 
the  third  morning,  a louring  sky  gave  promise  of  a regular  wet  day, 
which  promise  was  most  exactly  observed,  and  the  rain  carne  down  in 
torrents.  For  some  time  I endeavoured  to  pursue  the  sport,  till  my 
gun,  having  exhibited  many  symptoms  of  reluctance,  at  length  posi- 
tively  declined  to  go  off  at  all.  Nothing,  then,  remained  but  for  me 
to  do  so,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  what  the  classic 
llobins  would  term  m y dulce  domuin.'*  What,  however,  with  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  which  beat  mercilessly  in  my  face,  the  in- 
creasing  darkness,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  it 
was  soon  pretty  clear  that  I had  lost  my  bearings,  and  it  was  near 
ten  at  night  ere,  drenched,  chilled,  and  wearied,  I reached  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  village.  “ The  Chequers**  was,  of  course,  situated  as 
near  as  might  be  in  the  centre  ; and  stumbling  on,  now  up  to  my 
knees  in  mud,  now  breaking  my  shins  against  some  heap  of  rubbish, 

I gained  the  churchyard,  through  which  a shorter  pathway  led  to 
the  inn  in  question. 

The  church  itself,  though  much  dilapidated,  and  even  shorn  of  its 
fair  proportions,  as  was  indicated  by  the  ruined  walls  around,  was 
von.  xv.  * k 
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yct  a picturesque  and  a noble  building  of  the  — but  really,  liaving 
the  fear  of  Camden  Societies,  and  the  like,  before  my  eyes,  I am 
afraid  to  say  of  what  century  or  what  style.  Enough,  it  abounded 
with  Windows,  pointed  arches,  lofty  buttresses,  hideous  corbels,  and 
otlier  grotesque  carving.  Whence  the  inaterials  carne,  or  how  they 
were  conveyed  thither,  no  one  could  pretend  to  say ; the  erection 
was  commonly  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  devil  or  the  monks, 
and  probably  one  or  otlier  had  a hand  in  the  transaction. 

As  for  myself,  I was  at  that  moment  far  too  discomíited  either  to 
speculate  on  it.s  origin  or  admire  its  beauties,  even  had  the  latter 
been  visible,  but,  nevertheless,  could  not  help  being  struck,  as  its 
dim  outline  stood  forth  against  the  gloomy  sky,  with  a light,  a 
palé  bluish  fíame  proceeding  apparently  from  one  of  the  Windows. 
I paused — and,  but  that  my  curiosity  was  as  thoroughly  damped  as 
my  powder,  should  have  forthwith  made  farther  examination  ; a 
piercing  gust  of  wind,  however,  decided  the  matter,  and  hurried  me 
forward.  On  looking  again,  the  light  had  disappeared,  and  I thought 
no  more  of  the  matter  till,  en  cásea  in  u dry  suit,  comforted  by  a ca- 
pital supper,  and  seated  in  front  of  a glorious  fire,  I mentioned  the 
circumstance  in  the  travellers’  room. 

The  company  therein  assembled  consisted  of  four  individuáis  be- 
sides  myself.  A stout,  cheerful  oíd  gentleman,  with  a bald  head 
and  pigtail,  smoked  Jiis  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  huge  grate.  lie  was  a 
man  evidently  of  active  habits,  and  kept  bustling  in  bis  chair,  poking 
the  fire  upon  scientific  principies,  expluining  them  the  while,  and 
snufíing  the  candles  with  a decisión  that  quite  startled  one;  his 
manners  and  appearance  were  above  the  common  run  of  farmers, 
and  bis  age  seemed  to  exelude  him  from  the  fraternity  of  bagmen. 
A little  more  quiescent,  and  he  might  have  been  the  vicar, — a little 
less  philosophical,  and  he  would  have  passed  for  the  attorney ; as  it 
was,  he  could  but  be  the  village  apotheeary.  His  vis-d-vw  was  a 
commercial  traveller,  in  the  wine  and  spirit  line,  a jovial,  red-faced, 
white-teethed,  apoplectic-looking  person,  and  seemingly  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  craft.  The  lamílord,  a mid- 
dle-aged  man,  both  meek  and  sleek,  who  said  little,  but  whose  ever- 
varying  expression  was  a sufíicient  Índex  of  his  thoughts,  sat  apart 
from  the  circle,  and  watehed  with  manifest  uneasiness  the  many  un- 
provoked  pokings  and  snufíiugs  inflicted  by  the  doctor.  A young  gen- 
tleman, with  a sporting  air,  in  a striped  shirt,  shooting-jacket,  and 
Wellington  boots,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  attorney 's  clerk,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  bestow  much  notice  and  patronage  upon  my  humble 
self,  completed  the  party. 

On  my  casually  mentioning  the  circumstance  that  had  attracted 
my  attention  in  the  churchyard,  a sudden  silence  fell  upon  all.  The 
medical  man  hastily  laid  down  the  snuflers,  as  if  they  were  unplea- 
santly  warm  ; the  landlord  and  my  young  Mecamas  looked  resol utely 
in  my  face,  the  one  with  an  incredulous,  the  other  with  an  inquiring 
gaze ; the  traveller  alone  remained  undisturbed,  and  appeared  to 
regard  the  tablean  with  much  imvard  merriment. 

Capital !”  lie  exclaimed.  “ What ! they  are  at  it  again,  eh  ! — 
a long  game,  upon  my  honour.” 

“ Who  are  at  it,  and  what  is  it  they  are  at?"  said  I,  as  confused 
ideas  of  lead-stealers,  body-snatchers,  and  church-robbers  in  general 
suggested  themselves. 
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“ Oh,  ask  Mr.  Evans/’  was  the  reply.  Si  He  knows  : nobody  ven- 
tures  to  tell  that  story  in  his  presence.” 

I looked  inquiringly  at  the  apothecary  ; he  shook  his  head. 

<l  The  story,  sir,”  said  he,  “which  Mr.  Baggs  alludes  to,  though 
well  known  here,  is  yet  one  I am  by  no  means  fond  of  relating.  It 
is  too  sad,  too  strange,  and  perkaps  a little  too  long,  for  mixed  com- 
pany." 

On  such  a night,  with  such  a blazing  fire,  and  such  a bowl  of 
steaming  punch  befare  us,  a tale  c<  o'er  truc*'  was  a luxury  not  to  be 
let  slip.  Persuasions,  entreaties,  were  lavished  upon  Mr.  Evans,  and 
at  length,  although  with  somc  signs  of  reluetance,  lie  thus  began  : — 
“ It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  I íirst  commenced  prac- 
tising  in  this  lively  part  of  the  country.  In  those  days  I was  pos- 
sessed  of  little  save  a small  floating  capital  invested.  in  drugs,  the 
necessary  Instruments  of  surgery,  and  a wife, — the  last  as  necessary 
an  article,  perhaps,  as  any  to  a man  of  my  profession.  A very  hard 
life  we  led  of  it  at  first,  and  it  was  not  without  much  ado,  and  many 
strugglings,  that  we  contrived  to  keep  up  cheerful  looks  and  decent 
appearances.  The  population  was  at  that  time  thin,  and  scarcely 
lnimanized ; it  was  even  reported  that  they  were  born  with  webbed 
fect ; I do  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  Indeed,  it  was  very  rarely  I liad 
an  onportunity  of  judging  how  they  were  born ; for  such  was  their 
heathenish  ignorance,  that  a few  barbarous  receipts,  lianded  down 
from  Sliem,  Ham,  or  Japhet,  together  with  an  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  powers  of  nature,  sufficed  for  them  in  every  emergeney ; and  it 
was  long  ere  they  could  be  induced  to  llave  recourse  to  professional 
advice,  and  submit  to  be  physicked  like  rational  and  christian 
peo  pie. 

“ It  was  with  no  little  surprise,  then,  that,  one  winter's  night,  as 
I was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  I received  a summons  to  attend  a strange  lady,  who  liad  just 
arrived  at  The  Black  Lion,  and  who  was  prevented  by  sudden 
indisposition  from  pursuing  her  journey. 

“ ‘ A lady  at  The  Black  Lion/  quoth  I,  buttoning  on  my  great- 
coat,  in  a State  of  extreme  bewilderment. 

Quite  a lady,  sir, — quite  young  and  alone,  one  servant,  and 
coach-and-four,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

“ Such  a thing  liad  not  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man.  Our 
country  was  rarely  visiled  at  all,  save  by  the  landlord's  agent,  and 
an  occasional  commercial  traveller  ; but  a lady,  attended,  too,  merely 
by  a servant,  it  was  weli  nigli  inerediblc ; and,  full  of  conjectures,  I 
set  forth  to  wait  upon  my  new  patient. 

“ The  Black  Lion  was  situated  about  lialf  a mile  from  the  vil- 
lage,  or  what  was  then  the  high  road  : you  may  llave  noticed  its 
remains  in  your  excursión  to-day.” 

€t  I did  so/’  replied  I,  interrupting  the  narrator ; “ the  oíd  sign- 
post  drew  me  thither,  in  the  liope  of  gaining  shoker/' 

“ Sign-post,  indeed  !”  repeated  the  apothecary,  with  a shudder  ; 
“ God  keep  us  from  many  such  ! The  storm  was  néver  witnessed  that 
would  drive  me  to  seek  shelter  thcrc.  But  to  proceed — spite  of  wind 
and  wet,  I made  my  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  aeross  the  fen  to 
the  house  in  question.  The  fens  in  those  days  were  fens  indeed  ; 
no  drainage,  no  inclosures,  no  subsoil  ploughs  and  Lincolnshire  sliort 
horas;  the  sn  i pe,  and  the  bittern,  and  the  moorfowl  liad  it  all  to 
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themselves.  Where  you  now  see  corn  wavirig  and  stock  feeding,  i n 
those  days  not  a living  being,  save  those  bred  and  born  among  the 
wilds,  dáred  set  fout.  The  paths  across  the  morasses  were  few,  and 
known  to  few,  and  rarely  traversed,  save  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  dueles 
and  fen-birds.  But  of  all  the  frequenters  of  that  perilotis  región, 
Giles  Roper,  the  1 and  lord  of  The  Black  Lion,  was  held  to  be  the  most 
skilled  and  the  most  adventurous.  He  was  a dead  sliot,  and  not 
thought  to  be  over  nice  at  what  he  pulled  trigger.  Many  and 
strange  were  the  stories  told  of  his  exploits,  but  little  of  good  was 
known  of  him;  and  his  liouse  was  the  resort  of  slieep-stealers, 
poachers,  and  especially  of  low  gamblers,  ruffians  almost  as  despe- 
rate  as  himself. 

“ Sueh  was  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  spot  whieh  I was  abont 
to  visit,  and  it  was  not  withont  feelings  of  sorrow  and  apprehension 
that  I learnt  that  a lady,  young,  sick,  apparently  rich,  and  unprotect- 
ed,  save  by  an  aged  domestie,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  so  doubt- 
ful  an  asylum.  On  reaehing  the  house,  I was  ushered  at  once  to 
the  chamber  of  the  sufferer.  ít  was  a mean  apartment,  low-roofed, 
not  over-clean,  and  evidently  ill  suited  to  the  rank  of  its  present 
occupant.  Costly  garments  were  heaped  on  the  i icketty  chaira*  and 
on  the  plain  deal  table  stood  a magnificent  dressing-case,  with  an 
ebony  cabinet,  curiously  inlaid,  and  clasped  with  silver,  by  its  side. 
I approached  the  bed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lady's  features  coneealeu  by  a black  silk  mask ; the  mouth 
alone  was  visible,  the  lips  of  which,  bloodless  and  quivering,  dis- 
closed  teeth  perfect  in  shape  and  colour,  but  fast  set  in  a paroxysm 
of  pain.  I gently  opened  the  hand  which  layclenched  and  rigid  by 
her  side.  A single  jeivel  sparkled  on  her  finger;  it  was  a diamond 
of  marvellous  size  and  brilliancy ; but,  alas  ! no  plain  gold  ring  was 
to  be  seen.  As  the  spasm  passed,  I begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove 
the  covering  from  her  face ; it  could  but  prove  oppressive  in  her 
present  State;  'twas  vain.  In  a low,  gentle,  but  decisive  tone,  slic 
replied,  f it  might  not  be/ 

c<  Iíere  was  evidently  an  affair  of  mighty  mystery.  The  lady  had 
doubtless  good  reasons  for  guarding  against  recognition  ; and,  at  all 
events,  it  was  no  part  of  mine  to  pry  into  her  secret.  JMeanwhile, 
many  and  anxious  were  the  inquines  of  her  grey-haired  attendant 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  mistress. 

“ ‘ Thanks ! thanks  I’ he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
while  the  tears  rail  duwu  his  furrowed  elieeks  as  I announced  at 
length  the  birth  of  a female  infant,  with  the  assurance  that  no  pre- 
sent danger  was  to  be  feared  either  to  mother  or  to  child.  For  some 
days  all  went  well ; the  lady,  proud  of  her  new  treasure,  was  fast  re- 
covering  strength ; but  the  babe  itself,  weakly  and  sick,  I felt  from 
the  first  its  days  were  numbered  and  few.  It  was  even  so;  ere  a 
fortnight  had  elapsed  the  young  mother  clasped  her  firstborn  coid 
and  lifeless  to  her  bosom. 

“ Well,  sir,  the  pursuits  of  our  profession  are  said  to  Steel  the 
heart,  as  well  as  nerve  the  hand,  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  but  to 
dull  the  sensibilities.  It  may  be  so,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so ; but  I was  untempered  then,  and  never  can  forget  the  eflfect 
produced  on  me  by  the  tearless,  noiseless  agony  of  that  bereaved 
one.  All  desires,  all  interests  seemed  to  llave  forsaken  her.  The 
mask  was  laid  aside  ; concealment  or  discovery  affected  her  but  little 
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now  ; and  witli  her  palé,  lovcly  face  shaded  by  locks  of  dark  and 
dishevelled  haír,  she  would  sit  for  days  without  motion,  without 
spcech,  but  with  a look  oí*  anguish  and  bewildcriiient  on  her  brow 
that  ha unts  me  to  this  hour. 

“ The  child  was  at  length  removed ; calm  it  lay,  and  seemingly 
well  content  in  its  little  coffin ; then  carne  tbe  gush  of  tears  and 
the  burst  of  grief : then  did  tlie  motker  become  fully  and  fearfully 
alive  to  her  loss, — alive  to  the  blow,  but  blinda  poor  creature ! to  the 
blessing. 

<€  One  eveníng,  on  entering  the  apartment,  I found  her  just  rising 
from  her  knees ; she  was  more  composed,  and  better  than  I had  yet 
secn  her,  and  announced  her  intention  of  tukingher  departure  at  the 
expiration  of  another  day.  She  placed  a most  handsome  present  in 
my  hands,  and  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  my  kindness. 

“ ( I shall  tax  it/  she  said,  ‘ yet  further.  Yon  will  accompany  me 
to-morrow  in  my  first,  my  last  visit  to  the  grave  of  my  poor  child  ?' 

c<  I readily  assented,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I should  cali  early 
on  the  morrow  for  that  purposc.  As  I was  about  to  take  my  leave 
she  gently  laid  her  thin,  soft  hand  upon  mine. 

ft  * Doctor/  she  said,  looking  sadly  up  into  my  face,  ‘ my  sin  has 
been  great,  but  my  sorrow  has  been  grievous.  I have  prayed, — 
how  unceasingly,  how  earnestly ! — for  pardon,  and  I daré  hope  I am 
forgiven/ 

“ Poor  soul  1 I never  heard  her  speak  again. 

frOn  descending  the  stair,  I found  the  landlord  in  the  passage, 
apparently  waiting  my  appearance.  He  motioned  me  into  a small 
sanded  room,  yclept  ‘ The  Parlour/  and  significantly  closed  the  door. 
There  was  an  oily  smile  on  his  ruffian  countenance,  and  an  offensive 
familiarity  in  his  demeanour,  that  made  my  gorge  rise  ; but  it  was 
not  my  cue  to  quarrel  with  the  meanest  of  the  neighbourhood,  far 
less  with  a man  so  noted  as  Giles  Roper  ; so  I e’engulped  down  my 
indignation,  and  submitted  to  his  noisome  society  as  best  I might. 

“ 1 Ilere  's  to  ye,  doctor/  he  commenced,  pushing  towards  me  a 
beaker  of  smoking  punch,  — the  punch,  by  the  way,  at  the  Black 
Lion,  I am  bound  in  justice  to  admit,  ivas  fascinating, — f Ilere 's 
luck  ! broken  boíles,  and  a sickly  season  ; but  in  the  meantime,  I 
liear  I am  to  lose  a lodger,  and  you  a patient,  eh,  Mr.  Evans?' 

“ c The  lady,'  I replied,  * healtli  permitting,  departs  the  day  after 
to-morrow/ 

“ c Umph  ! well,  I should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncharitable  or 
ungentleinunlike ; but  some  folks,  you  know,  are  not  quite  so  ricli, 
or  quite  so  honest,  perhaps,  as  other  folks  gives  them  credit  for/ 

Well,  Mr.  Roper/  said  I,  not  precisely  divining  his  drift,  ‘ pos- 
sibly  they  may  not  be — what  then?' 

“ ‘ Oh,  nothing — nothing/  muttered  the  innkeeper.  i I suppose/ 
he  added  suddenly,  * you  have  got  your  fees  all  right;  but  nll  I can 
say  is,  not  a penny  of  my  bilí  has  been  paid  yet — that  *s  fact  !*  The 
blood  rushed  to  my  face  • I never  felt  so  inclined  before  or  since  to 
kick  a man  out  of  his  own  house,  or,  indeed,  out  of  any  liouse.  It 
was  a luxury,  however,  not  to  be  indulged,  and  I endeavoured  to 
reply  with  composure, 

‘ If  you  refer  to  my  patient,  sir,  I beg  you  will  understand  that 
I have  been  remunerated  richly,  noblv/ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! 1 never  questioned  the  lady's  liberality/  iuterrupted  my 
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companion,  changing  his  tone,  * it  was  her  means  I took  the  liberty 
of  doubting  ; we  've  none  of  us  seen  tlic  colour  of  her  golcl  as  yet/ 

“ ‘ Yon  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  point/  replied  I,  rising  to 
depart ; ‘ to  my  certain  knowledge  your  visitor  is  as  able,  as  I am 
sure  you  wlll  fmd  her  willing,  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  demand/ 

“ ‘ She  has  money,  then  ?'  asked  Roper  eagerly. 

“ ‘ As  this  may  serve  to  prove/  and  I exhibited  the  roulcaux  with 
which  I had  just  been  presented. 

“ An  expression  of  exultation,  almost  devilisli  in  its  character, 
passed  over  the  tnan’s  face  as  I spoke ; it  was  brief  as  the  lightning, 
but  in  the  instant  I saw  my  error,  and  inwardly  cursed  my  folly  m 
being  trapped  into  sucli  a disclosure  by  so  shallow  a device.  Roper 
evidently  perceived  my  vexation,  and  observed,  in  a careless  tone, 
as  he  took  down  an  immense  single-barrelled  gun, 

“ ‘ Well,  well ; I only  wisli  the  tliing  that  's  fair.  Nobody  can 
complain  of  my  charges  but  the  ducks — eh,  doctor?  If  the  young 
woman  has  lots  of  the  rhino,  wliy  the  devil  send  her  luck  with  it ; 
but  I am  bound  for  the  wild  moor  fen,  and,  with  your  leave,  wilí 
bear  you  company  as  far  as  the  village ; we  are  off  to-night  on  a 
fowling  excursión/ 

ffNow,  albeit  Mr.  Giles  Roper  and  his  duck-gun  were  not  exactly 
the  companions  I should  llave  chosen  on  a dark  evening,  witli  a lar  ge 
sum  of  gold  upon  my  person,  still  all  fears  on  my  own  account  were 
swaliowed  up  in  the  concern  I felt  for  the  safety  of  his  guest,  and  I 
was  too  well  satisíied  to  learn  that  he  must  be  absent  from  home  ti  11 
day-break,  to  quarrel  with  an  extra  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  so- 
ciety.  His  glance,  his  conversation,  the  more  I refleeted  upon  them 
the  more  pregnant  with  evil  they  appeared,  and  I determined,  that 
night  once  over,  it  should  be  my  care  thaL  his  guest  did  not  pass  an- 
other  under  the  roof  of  The  Black  Lion. 

“ Early  on  the  following  morning  I set  fortli,  according  to  my 
promise,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  urging  the  invalid 
to  accelerate  her  journey.  It  was  needless ; her  last  journey  on 
eartli  was  ended.  She  lay  dead  in  her  bed.  Those  eyes,  once  so 
bright,  and  yet  so  soft,  were  glazed  and  starting  from  the  sockets ; 
that  palé  and  gentle  face  was  swollen  and  discoloured ; her  dark 
luiir  torn,  and  a broad  livid  mark,  as  of  a man’s  hand,  stamped  on 
her  ivory  neck.  She,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  lay  there  in  that  vile 
den,  dead,  murdered,  with  none  but  strangers  to  gather  round,  not 
a kindred  tear  to  moisten  her  coid  brow  ; not  a loving  hand  to  cast 
a flower  upon  her  grave. 

“ You  may  have  noticed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ch urdi- 
do or  a plain  slab  of  whitc  marble ; our  kind  oíd  vicar  caused  it  to 
be  placed  there ; beneath  lie  the  fair  stranger  and  her  child.  JPardon 
and  peace  be  with  them  Y* 

The  oíd  gentleman  paused,  and  brushed  away  a tear  that  ran 
trickling  down  liis  nose. 

“But,  surely,”  said  I,  “the  ñame  and  history  of  the  murdered 
lady  have  since  been  brought  to  light 

“ Never,  sir  ; to  this  day  both  remain  a mystery.  The  motive  of 
her  secresy  must  be  obvious ; it  has  been  well  maintained  ; but  one 
individual,  who  ere  long  must  follow  her  to  the  dust,  could  divulgo 
it.  With  that  person  it  perishes  for  ever.” 

<f  And  that  person,”  said  I abruptly,  “ is  yourself.” 
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The  oíd  gentleman  máde  no  reply,  but  a shade  of  displeasure 
passed  across  his  brow.  Hastily  stammering  forth  an  apology,  I in- 
quired  if  no  steps  wcre  taken  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul 
deed  ? 

You  símil  hear,  sir,”  resumed  the  apothecary.  fC  An  inquiry, 
such  as  it  was,  was  set  on  foot  immediately  ; but,  to  confess  the 
truth,  there  was  no  one  to  pursue  it  with  energy  ; our  vicar  was  too 
infirm  ; I myself  too  ignorant  in  such  matters,  and  too  poor ; the 
country  squires  were  for  tlie  most  part  too  indifferent  or  too  distant ; 
and  in  those  days  our  humble  village  was  not  blessed  with  the  pre- 
sence  of  a lawyer.” 

Ilere  m y patronizing  young  friend,  the  clerk,  emitted  a heavy 
cloud  from  his  cheroot,  shaking  his  head  the  while  with  a commise- 
rating  air,  as  niuch  as  to  say,  l<  Poor  devils  I" 

“ From  the  evidence  of  two  women  who  had  been  left  in  solé 

charge  of  the  house, — the  hostler  having  been  sent  to to  arrange 

about  post-horses,  and  the  landlord  being  engaged  with  the  fowl- 
ing-party, — it  appeared  tlmt  no  alarm  had  been  lieard  during  the 
night,  but  that  on  entering  the  fatal  apartment  on  the  morning,  they 
had  found  it  stripped  of  every  v al u able,  and  its  occupant  a eorpse. 
The  marks  of  strangulation  were  fresh  upon  her  person,  and  the 
íinger  of  her  left  hand,  from  which  the  diamond-ring  had  been  with- 
drawn,  crushed,  and  bloody.  An  entrance  appeared  to  have  been 
eflected  through  a scullery-door,  one  so  ricketty  and  ill-seeured  that 
it  would  scarce  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  a child ; thence  access 
was  easily  gained  to  the  remainder  of  the  house.  Suspicion  at  first 
naturally  fell  upon  the  lady's  servant,  the  oíd  man  of  whom  1 spoke, 
and  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  outbuilding.  All  search  for  him 
proved  fruitlcss ; he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  it  seemed 
scarcely  possi  ble  that  a person  of  his  age,  an  evident  stranger  too  to 
the  country,  should  have  been  able  to  make  his  escape  on  foot,  so 
successfully  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind  whatever ; it  appeared  far 
more  probable  that  he*  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  mis- 
tress.  And  now,  spite  of  the  alibi  which  he  set  up,  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  two  dissol  n te  characters,  named  Marsh  ; spite  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  oíd  man,  whose  guilt  the  landlord  main- 
tained  to  be  manifest,  public  opinión  gathered  heavily  round  Giles 
Ropcr ; so  heavily,  indeed,  that  although  no  direct  evidence  could 
be  adduced,  he,  together  with  his  two  associatcs,  found  it  advis- 
able  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  for  a time. 

“ Meanwhile  nothing  further  could  be  done,  no  cine  could  be  dis- 
covered  either  to  the  missing  servant  or  to  the  property  which  had 
been  stolen  ; the  body  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  spot  I have 
mentioned,  and  the  affair  permitted  to  rest. 

“About  eleven  months  had  elapsed,  and  people  had  well-nigh  ceased 
to  talk  or  think  about  the  matter,  when  Mr.  Roper  once  more  ven- 
tured  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  oíd  abode;  and  it  was  reported 
about  the  same  time  that  the  two  companions  of  his  retirement  had 
been  seen  lurking  about  the  adjoining  villages.  The  Black  Lion, 
however,  was  deserted;  bad  as  its  former  frequenters  were,  partly 
from  a feeling  of  just  horror,  partly,  perhaps,  from  superstition, 
they  turned  from  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  shunned  the  company 
of  the  reputed  murderer.  About  this  time,  too,  in  consequence  of 
the  drainage  then  being  commenced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn 
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the  high-road  into  its  present  position,  and  the  branded  inn  was  Icft 
in  its  solitude.  But  one  visitor  was  known  to  cross  the  threshold ; 
the  sexton.  He  was  a strange  oíd  man  that,  and  had  exerciscd 
liis  calling  beyond  thememory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish. 
He  lived  alone,  with  the  implements  of  his  trade,  and  never  seemed 
lmppy  but  when  ealled  upon  to  ply  them.  At  the  grave  he  was  all 
glee  and  merriment ; singing  and  whistling  at  his  work,  and  tossing 
up  the  heavy  clay  with  an  energy  that  had  done  credit  to  one  in  his 
prime.  At  other  times  he  was  moody  and  malicious  in  his  manner; 
the  children  one  and  all  looked  upon  him  as  an  evil  being;  the  wo- 
men  abused  him,  and  the  men  contented  themselves  with  exchang- 
ing  a passing  salutation.  Ilis  evenings  had  been  for  the  most  part 
spent  in  the  bar  of  The  Blaek  Lion ; and  tlien  his  eye  would  light 
up  with  a fierce  and  almost  fiendish  interest  as  he  pursued  the  course 
of  the  games  of  chance,  of  which  the  bar  in  question  was  commonly 
the  scene. 

“ Sucli  was  the  solé  companion  left  Mr.  Ropcr.  Giles,  however,  was 
not  a man  particularly  sensitive  to  indications  of  popular  feeli ng. 
He  stood  his  ground  manfully;  smiled  at  averted  looks,  and  resent- 
ed  open  insults.  llisbold  bearing  in  the  course  of  time  had,  proba- 
bly,  borne  down  the  resentment  of  more  active  enemies,  and  been  ac- 
cepted  by  the  indiíTerent  multitude  as  an  evidence  of  innocence. 
The  trial,  however,  was  not  allowed  him.  Before  a month  had 
elapsed  from  his  return  he  was  summoned  to  a sterner  tribunal  than 
that  of  man.  Pursuing  his  customary  sport  one  day  in  the  fens,  his 
gun  burst  in  the  firing,  and  the  wretched  being  was  brought  niaimed 
and  senseless  to  his  home.  The  effect9  were  beyond  measure  fright- 
ful ; three  fingers  hung  loosely  by  the  lacerated  tendons  from  his 
right  hand  ,*  his  left  was  shattered  to  the  elbow  ; the  lower  jow  was 
fractured,  and  a piece  of  the  broken  metal  had  buried  itself  deep  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead. 

l<  On  being  informed  of  the  accident,  I once  more,  though  not  with- 
out  a feeling  of  distaste  and  repugnan  ce,  hurried  to  the  roadside  inn  ; 
as  I was  ascending  the  stairs  I heard  footsteps  hastily  pacing  the 
room  above,  and  at  the  same  time  the  folio wing  somewhat  remark- 
able  words  were  audibly  pronounced,  in  the  harsh  shrill  voice  of  the 
sexton:  i Cheer  up,  Giles  Roper;  you  will  have  fair  play.  We 
have  sworn  it  on  the  book,  Giles.  Alive  or  dcad,  guu  will  have  fair 

“ A groan  from  the  dying  man  was  the  only  reply.  On  my  enter- 
ing,  the  sexton  seated  himself,  and  relapsing  into  his  habitual  silence, 
watched  the  proceeding  with  a contení ptuous  scowl.  His  miserable 
companion  was  far  beyond  the  rcach  of  human  skill ; nothing  re- 
mained  but  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  adniinister  an  opiate.  Ilaving 
clone  so,  I departed.  Giles  Roper  died  that  night." 

<fNow,  sil*,0  interrupted  the  commercial  gentleman,  who  had  been 
gradually  wound  up  to  a 'state  of  exeitement  quite  charming  to 
witness, — cc  now  for  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Evans  continued.  “ The  man  died,  and  was  buried.  About  a 
week  after  the  funeral,  one  dark,  stormy  night,  I was  returning 
from  a visit  to  a patient  who  resided  at  a considerable  distance. 
The  wind,  laden  with  the  heavy  miasma  of  the  fens,  swept  howl- 
ing  across  the  level  ; at  times  a burst  of  sleet,  sharp  and  suelden, 
woidd  almost  strike  me  from  the  saddle  ; tlien  the  nioon  for  an 
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instant  woulcl  be  seen  on  liigh,  stemming  the  rushing  clouds ; 
and  then,  again,  the  iey  fog,  in  huge  rolling  masses  closed  around. 
My  pony  was  well  nigh  up  to  her  knees  in  mud  and  water,  and, 
spite  of  my  exertions,  it  was  past  twelve  before  I gained  the 
village  ; no  sound  save  the  melancholy  moaning  of  the  wind  was  to 
be  lieard  in  the  deserted  Street.  The  good  folks  retired  right  early 
then.  Dismounting, — for  in  so  dark  a night  the  road  was  danger- 
ous, — I inade  my  way  along  the  narrow  causeway,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  church  was  startled  by  perceiving  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  which  attracted  your  attention  to-night.  A light  was  glim- 
mering  through  the  church-window.  Feeling  assured  that  no  good 
con  Id  be  working  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a place,  I left  my  nag 
to  find  her  way  to  the  stable  as  best  she  might,  and,  leaping  the 
low  churchyard  wall,  approached  the  building.  For  a moment  my 
hcart  failed  me ; an  indeseribable  sensation  of  awe  carne  over  me  as 
I felt  I was  within  a few  yards  ofsome  dark  and  unhallowed  deed. 
The  qualm  passed  in  an  instant ; the  next  my  ncrves  were  strung, 
and  my  pulse  beat  fu  11  and  firm  as  ever. 

“ It  was  no  hard  matter  for  one  young  and  active  to  raise  himself 
by  means  of  the  buttress,  and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  stone-work, 
to  the  level  of  the  window  in  question.  Merciful  heavens  ! what  a 
spectacle  met  my  gaze  as  I did  so ! Forty  years  llave  passed  since 
then,  yet  every  feature  of  that  fearful  sight  is  fresh  in  my  memory 
as  though  I looked  upon  it  but  yesterday. 

“You,  sir,  llave  examined  the  interior  of  our  church,  and  could 
not  fail  to  llave  remarked  an  antique  tomb,  that  stand»  near  to  the 
altar.  It  is  the  resting-place  of  the  founder  of  the  pile.  The  good 
knight’s  shicld  and  banner  still  liang  from  the  wall  above.  Round 
this  tomb  were  four  persons  seated,  engaged  apparently  at  play.  In 
tliree  I recognised  at  once  the  sexton,  and  the  two  brothers  Marsh  ; 
the  fourth  was  a corpse.  Yes,  there,  in  liis  grave-clothes,  bound  and 
bandaged,  sat  Giles  Roper,  the  landlord  of  The  Black  Lion.  There 
was  a terror  in  that  sheeted  form,  dragged  from  the  charnel-house 
to  join  the  impious  revel,  that  might  have  appalled  a stouter  heart 
than  mine.  The  face,  hulf  hid  by  the  sliroud,  half  lit  by  the  flicker- 
ing  lamp,  seemed,  as  the  shadows  flitted  across  its  livid  features,  to 
waken  into  life,  and  vary  its  cxpression  with  the  progress  of  the 
fearful  game. 

“ Before  the  dead  man  counters  and  cards  were  placed,  and  as  his 
turn  carne  round  to  play,  the  sexton  regularly  selected  one  of  the 
latter  from  the  parcel ; while  from  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  murder- 
cd  lady,  which  stood,  half  emptied  of  its  rich  contents,  on  the  centre 
of  the  slab,  the  victors  drew  their  stakes  at  the  conclusión  of  each 
deai.  Of  this  party  the  sexton  alone  seemed  to  be  at  ease,  and  he 
grinned  and  chuckled  as  he  swept  up  his  double  portion  of  the  glit- 
tering  eoin,  now  chiding,  now  praising  his  ghastly  partner  as  the 
luck  ran  with  or  against  them.  On  a sudden  the  stone  which  had 
hitherto  supported  my  weight,  slipped  from  its  position,  and  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  myself,  shivering  the  window  in  the  act,  I fell 
hcavily  to  the  ground.  The  light  was  instantly  extinguished,  the 
playera  wfere  evidently  alarmed.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Bounding  across  the  turf,  I again  leaped  the  felice,  and  ran  at  full 
speed  towards  the  more  respectable  quarter  of  the  village. 

“ In  lcss  than  half  an  hour  a body  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
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werc  assembled,  and,  uiy  story  hurriedly  told,  wfe  proceeded  en 
masse  to  the  desecrated  church.  All  was  dark  and  still,  and  every 
portal  barred.  The  blacksmith,  however,  by  the  vigorous  applica- 
tion  of  a sledge-hammer,  soon  effected  an  entrance  through  a sniall 
door,  which,  opening  into  the  belfry,  communicated  with  the  body 
of  the  building.  Chanccl,  nave,  and  aislé,  all  were  searchcd ; pew 
and  pulpit — all  in  vain.  Not  a córner,  not  a nook  was  left  unex- 
plored ; but  no  trace  of  the  sacrilegious  visitants  was  to  be  disco- 
vered.  Already  liad  my  companions  begun  to  wax  discontented, 
and  to  grumble  at  being  roused  from  their  beds  on  such  a bootless 
errand ; hints  even  werc  thrown  out  concerning  stocks,  horseponds, 
and  similar  instrumenta  of  popular  and  primitive  justice.  Confound- 
ded,  and  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I 
leant  hopelessly  against  the  oíd  tomb,  when  suddenly  a something 
sparkling  on  the  pavement  canght  my  eye:  it  was  the  diamond 
ring  ! — the  same  I liad  seen  on  the  finger  of  the  fair  stranger. 

(C  Again  the  tide  turned.  ‘ To  the  sexton’s  ! 9 sh’outed  the  black- 
smith ; * the  oíd  fox  mus t have  run  to  earth  ; we'll  unkennel  him 
yet/  And,  shouldering  his  huge  hammer,  he  struck  olf,  folio wed 
by  the  whole  crowd,  towards  a small  cottage  which  was  cióse  at 
hand.  The  door  was  forced  in  a moment,  and,  spite  of  his  curses 
and  protestad ons,  the  wretched  culprit  was  dragged  from  his  bed, 
and  placed  under  strict  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  As 
day  broke,  purties,  armed  with  the  readiest  weapons  they  could  pro- 
cure, started  off  to  scour  the  country  round,  and  ere  noon  the  two 
Mar  siles,  bound  and  handeuífed,  werc  brought  in,  liaving  been  found 
concealed  in  a neighbouring  barn.  The  vault  in  which  the  landlord 
liad  been  buried  was  next  examined,  and  the  cofiin-lid  found  to  be 
clumsily  and  imperfectly  secured,  the  body  itself  betraying  evident 
symptoms  of  recent  disinterment.  Still,  spite  of  every  endeavour, 
no  portion  of  the  stolen  property  (the  ring  excepted)  could  be 
brought  to  light ; even  the  runners  sent  down  from  Bow  Street  were 


“ The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  stoutly  maintained  their  innocence, 
and  doubts  began  to  be  apprehended  as  to  whether  we  could 
bring  forward  suílicient  proofs  to  insure  conviction.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  overtures  to  the 
younger  Marsh,  whom  we  liad  reason  to  believe  less  deeply  impli- 
cated  than  the  others.  After  a little  decent  hesitation,  he  consented 
to  be  admitted  king's  evidence,  and  it  was  from  him  we  learned  at 
last  the  full  particulars  of  the  mysterious  transaction. 

“ It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  Giles  Roper,  liaving 
quitted  me,  proceeded  to  join  the  two  brothers  and  the  sexton  at  the 
liouse  of  the  latter  ; thence,  after  waiting  a suílicient  time,  the  whole 
party  returned  to  The  Black  Lion,  and,  leaving  the  Marshes  to 
keep  guard  over  the  oíd  servant,  the  landlord,  followed  by  the  sex- 
ton, entered  the  liouse,  and  made  his  way  to  the  fatal  chamber. 
Here,  while  the  latter  was  1 1 * illecting  the  booty,  Giles 


hand  pressed  heavily  on  her  mouth.  So  suddenly  and  so  successfully 
was  the  movement  executed,  that  not  a cry  escaped  her  : — a fewr  con- 
vulsivo struggles,  and  all  was  over. 

“ The  sexton  was  next  despatched,  together  with  the  witncss,  to 
convoy  the  spoil  to  a place  of  sccurity, — no  otlier  than  the  antique 


foiled. 


with  an  iron  grasp  seized 


tliroat,  and  with  his  left 
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tomb  before  mcntioned,  a large  stone  of  which,  though  apparently 
firm  as  masonry  could  make  it,  opened  readily  to  one  who  knew  the 
secrct.  Meanwhile  Roper  and  his  accomplice,  with  the  oíd  man, 
pinioned  and  blindfold,  behind  them,  drove  off  to  the  wild-moor  fen, 
and,  having  dragged  their  victim  to  the  edge  oí*  one  of  those  dark, 
deep  pools,  then  so  common  in  that  district,  fastened  a bag  of  shot 
about  his  neck,  and  plungcd  him  headlong  in.  Notwithstanding  the 
ingenuitv  with  which  this  fiendish  scheme  liad  been  contrived,  suspi- 
cion,  as  has  been  seen,  attached  so  strongly  to  the  real  perpetrators, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  a time  from  its  effects.  Before  they 
separated,  they  all  botind  themselves  by  an  oath,  too  horrible  to  re- 
peat,  to  meet  on  that  day  twelvemonth  in  the  church,  there  to  divide 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  as  chance  might  decide ; and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  tlie  scxton,  they  liad  on  the  appointed  night  dragged  their 
dead  companion  from  his  grave,  and  compelled  him  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  the  engagement.  The  result  of  this  meeting  has  been 
sliown ; it  remains  but  to  add,  that  the  lost  treasure  was  found  in  its 
oíd  liiding-place,  and  that  the  two  murderers  were  condemncd, 
executed,  and  gibbeted  by  the  road-side,  immediately  opposite  the 
scene  of  their  foul  crime.  That  gibbet,  sir,  was  the  sign-post  you 
took  notice  of  to-day.” 

I shuddered  at  my  mistake.  “ But  the  light/'  I exclaimed,  after 
a sliglit  pause;  €€  liow  do  you  connect  the  light  I saw  this  evening 
with  circumstances  which  occurred  forty  years  ago  ?" 

“ Ay,"  exclaimed  the  commercial  traveller,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee,  “ the  light — explain  that  to  the  gentleman." 

The  apothecary  smiled. 

“ The  light/'  said  he,  a that  attracted  your  attention  I take  to  llave 
been  one  of  the  fen-fircs — an  ignis  fatuus,  so  common  in  tliese  marshy 
districts,  and  especially  frequent  in  places  foul  with  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  I llave  seen  many  such  in  the  very 
spot  in  question  ; and  a little  examination  would  probably  have  con- 
vinced  you  that  it  proceeded  from  the  low  grounds  below  the  church, 
and  not  from  the  interior  of  the  building.  There  is,  however,  a tra- 
dition  current  among  the  oíd  ladies  here,  doubtless,  owing  its  origin 
to  the  very  appearances  we  are  speaking  of,  that  on  certain  nights 
in  the  year  (which  they  are,  by  the  way,  have  never  been  very 
clearly  detcrmincd)  the  phantoms  of  the  three  felons  asscmble  round 
the  oíd  tomb,  and  with  lamp  lit,  and  cards  shuffled  and  dealt,  there 
await  the  coming  of  their  pardoncd  accomplice  to  resume  the 
game.  Your  visión  will  probably  serve  to  corrobórate  the  tale  ; in- 
deed,  you  are  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  which  solution  you  deem  fit." 

rí  YVell,"  I observed,  at  length,  tf  without  calling  in  a Jove  to  un- 
ravel  my  knot,  your  tale  is  of  itself  sufficiently  full  of  wonders,  and 
seems  to  speak  to  us  of  the  more  than  common  interference  of  an 
all-guiding  Providencc." 

“ Ay,  sir,  that  cloes  it/'  rcplied  the  apothecary,  in  a graver  tone ; 
“ it  spcaks  to  us  of  a never-closing  Eye  ; it  speaks  to  us  of  that  stcrn 
truth, — let  man  hide  murder  as  he  will,  let  him  shroud  it  in  the 
darkuess,  let  him  bury  it  in  the  grave,  there  is  yet  a rcvealing  liand 
above, — murdeu  will  out." 


D.  I. 
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A GOOD  GLASS  O F ALE . 

JSY  JQALZAC  D’ANOIS. 

ct  Sir,”  said  tlie  man,  ee  \ tell  ’e,  ye  never  tasted  such  a glass  of 
ale  iu  your  life  !”  And,  so  saying,  lie  bangcd  bis  great  lumpish  fist 
on  the  table  with  such  forcé  that  I expected  the  board  would  fly  to 
pieces.  “ I don’t  cave  what  sort  of  man  ye  are ; bul  just  drink  a 
pint  of  that,  and  it  will  soon  find  out  what  you  are  made  of.  It  goes 
down  as  mild  as  milk  ; but  I never  yet  saw  the  man  wlio  wus  not 
the  worse  for  a pint  of  it.” 

This  was  said  in  the  parlour  of  a public-house  situated  in  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  metrópolis.  The  liou se  being  of  no  very  genteel 
kiiul,  the  guests  in  the  parlour  were  little  above  those  who  afce  usu- 
ally  seen  in  a tap.  The  speaker  was  a big  burly  fellow,  with  a red, 
full  eountenance,  and  a heaviness  in  bis  aspect  whicli  denoted  an  ha- 
bitual beer-drinker.  lie  had  asked  me  the  quality  of  the  ale  which 
I was  drinking,  and  was  continuing  the  conversation  by  expatiating 
on  the  virtues  of  the  beverage  sold  at  an  Alton  alehouse  in  another 
part  of  the  town. 

“Mind,  the  líame  ’s  ‘ Figgins,*  and  it's  one  of  them  Alton  ale- 
liouses, — and  ye  never  saw  such  a glass  of  ale  in  your  life.” 

The  speaker  here  assumed  the  aspect  of  indignant  defiance,  as  if  I 
had  contradicted  him. 

“I  llave  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  I very  mildly,  hoping  to  stop  what 
seemed  to  me  most  eauseless  wrath  ; but  the  man's  voice  became 
louder,  and  his  fist  fell  with  redoubled  forcé  on  the  table  as  he  bel- 
lo wed, 

(<  If  you  don’t  find  it  as  I say,  come  back  when  you  have  drank  a 
glass,  and  say  that  I have  told  you  a falsehood.” 

Now,  considering  the  place  in  question  was  at  least  a mile  from 
the  scene  of  conversation,  the  challenge  to  come  back  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  this  eceentric  person,  was  no  very  hazardous  one.  I 
bowed  assent,  still  looking  as  mild  as  possible ; but  the  extoller  of 
the  “good  glass”  wound  up  his  own  zeal  till  it  approachcd  pcrfect 
fury. 

I was  exceedinglv  glad  to  pay  my  reckoning,  and  leave  the  house, 
seeing  that  I was  likely  to  be  involved  in  a quarrel,  without  the 
slightest  provocation  on  my  part ; for  so  determined  was  the  advó- 
cate of  Alton  ale  to  pick  a quarrel,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  party  addressed  agreed  with  him  or  diífered  from  him. 
As  I passed  through  the  door,  1 heard  sounding  after  me  from  the 
parlour, 

“ Mind  you  ask  for  the  oíd  ale  ! Ye  never  tasted  such  a glass  I” 

I was  now  subjected  to  a new  kind  of  annoyance.  Doubtless  you 
llave  often  felt  the  suífering  which  arises  from  a pair  of  oyes  being 
constantly  fixed  upon  you,  while  you  are  utterly  unable  to  recog- 
nise  the  person  to  whom  the  eyes  belong.  In  a full  theatre  you 
must  sometimes  have  perceived  some  stranger  staring  at  you,  till  he 
so  fixes  your  attention,  that  you  are  lured  on  to  stare  at  him  also. 
Other  faces  seem  to  vanish, — the  w lióle  of  the  surrounding  objects 
seem  to  be  fading, — that  one  eountenance  absorbs  your  entire  mind. 
My  annoyance  was  somcwhat  similar  to  this.  A miserable  cabman, 
who  was  making  a wretched  horse  draw  a di  1 api  date  d vehicle,  took 
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a violent  fancy  to  me.  Never  allowing  his  cab  to  get  one  yard  be- 
yond  me,  lie  stared  at  me  as  I walked  ; he  'made  si  g ni  fi  can  t signs 
with  his  whip,  and  appeared  determined  to  have  me  for  a fare. 
Tliere  was  something  sinister  in  the  aspect  of  the  man, — tliere  was 
something  imperious  in  his  gestures,  which,  as  it  were,  denoted  an 
absolute  right  to  forcé  me  into  the  cab,  that  was  to  me  singularly  rc- 
pelling.  I tried  to  look  elsewhere, — I tried  to  gaze  on  the  objeets  in 
the  shops.  My  efforts  were  in  vain  ; my  liead,  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  was  turned  towards  the  cabman,  and  I was  compelled  to 
stare  almost  encouragingly  at  his  inauspicious  signal.  At  last,  with 
a desperate  eflort,  I forcecí  my  countenance  towards  the  shops,  when 
a brilliant  golden  light  at  once  flashed  upon  my  eyes.  Gradually  it 
began  to  form  itself  into  letters,  and  the  word  “Eiggins”  was  pre- 
sented  to  my  siglit.  I rccollected  the  ñame  spoken  by  the  disagree- 
able  man  in  the  public  house,  and,  my  attention  being  now  attracted, 
I perceived  the  large  canvas  blind,  inscribed  with  black  letters,  that 
nmrks  an  Alton  house.  I rushed  in,  darting  a triumphant  look  at 
the  cabman  ; but  he  merely  smiled,  and  my  heart  quailed  within  me 
as  I saw  his  features  assume  a kind  of  resemblance  to  the  advócate 
of  the  good  glass  of  ale. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  sliop  presented  to  view  the  usual  apparatus. 
Tliere  was  a row  of  bright  pumps  to  supply  the  beverage  in  various 
grades  to  the  customers,  the  grades  being  called  “ mild,”  “ imperial’* 
and  “oíd."  There  were  sandwiches  in  little  white  plates,  every  one 
inscribed  with  the  ñame  of  the  meat  which  the  sandwiches  con- 
toined.  There  were  little  baskets  of  captains' biscuits,  and  there  wras 
a glass  mustard-pot.  Behind  the  counter  stood  a woraan,  writh  sin- 
gularly  hard  and  forbidding  features ; and  altogether  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  place  which  continued  the  uncomfortable  feeling  I 
liad  experienced  during  the  wholc  evening.  The  customers  were 
gloomily  intent  on  their  occupation  of  consuming  the  provisions  be- 
fore  them.  One  was  eating  sandwiches  at  such  u rute,  that  lio 
seemed  almost  to  he  bolting  them  whole ; and  a man  behind  the 
counter,  who  went  on  perpetually  carving  liam  for  him,  darted  at 
him  looks  of  execration  for  the  trouble  he  gave.  Another  continually 
potired  down  liuge  goblets  of  ale,  till  at  last  the  woman  impatiently 
cried  out,  “ If  you  want  any  more,  the  pump  may  serve  you  itself, 
for  I shall  not.'*  Whereupon,  to  my  amazement,  the  pump  of  mi  Id 
ale  began  to  work  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  customer,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  surprise,  held  his  glass  beneath  the  spout,  and  re- 
plenished  it.  It  was  not  without  some  misgiving  that  I asked  for  a 
glass  of  the  <e  oíd  ale.*' 

“The  oíd  ale!”  repeated  the  woman,  somewhat  raising  lier  voice, 
and  giving  the  first  sign  of  emotion  I had  yet  heard  or  seen.  Every 
one  of  the  customers,  and  also  the  weary  man  who  wras  carving  the 
ham,  stared  at  me  for  a second  with  an  indescribable  ex  p ressi  on, 
and  then,  with  a peculiar  smile,  returned  to  their  occupation.  The 
glass  was  filled  by  the  woman,  and  handed  to  me.  I was  about  to 
raise  it  to  my  lips,  wlien  I paused  for  a moment ; for  I fancied  that 
a lion’s  liead,  which  decorated  one  of  the  pumps,  had  assumed  the 
likeness  of  tlie  quarrelsome  man  in  the  public  house.  It  wras  but  a 
fancy, — so  I r ai  sed  the  glass.  Already  had  it  touched  my  lips,  when 
the  sur  fice  of  white  foara,  which  was  of  course  presented  to  my 
face,  gradually  expanded,  and  that  to  sucli  an  ex  ten  t,  that  I could 
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not  sec  its  limits.  It  was  as  if  one  huge  vertical  sea,  in  a violent 
State  of  foam,  rose  immédiately  before  me.  As  the  first  partióles  of 
liquor  wetted  ray  tongue,  I scemed  to  be  growing  lighter ; indeed, 
all  sense  of  gravity  was  receding  from  me.  A very  delightful  taste 
seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  frame,  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  I felt 
myself  drawn  up  into  the  ocean  of  ale.  Bubbles  kept  rising  around 
me  as  I passed  through  the  brownish  fluid  ; every  one  of  them  shot 
forth  others  in  countless  abundanee,  and  every  one  presented  a gro- 
tesque  face,  which  grinned  at  me  as  it  flew  by.  My  ears  were  filled 
with  a dull,  stunning  noise.  Thcre  was  but  one  thing  I could  liear 
distinctly,  and  that  was  the  sound  of  a well-known  voice,  that  cried 
through  the  confusión,  “You  never  tasted  such  a glass  of  ale  in 
your  life  V* 

At  last  tliis  indistinct  scnsation  passed  away,  and  I seemed  to 
come  to  my  senses.  I found  myself  in  a strange  field,  with  a large 
crop  of  barley  in  full  car  overspreading  the  entire  landscape.  There 
was  a thickness  about  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sky,  instead  of  being 
blue,  was  of  a deep  amber  colour.  I was  idly  plucking  an  ear  or 
two,  when  a voice  of  thuiuler  broke  upon  my  ear,  saying,  “ Let  us 
celébrate  the  mystery  of  the  Beer-Bacchus  !" 

At  once  there  carne  before  me  the  inost  motley  assemblage  I had 
ever  witnessed.  Mechanics,  city  clerks,  law  students,  medical  stu- 
dents,  all  went  along  in  grand  procession,  supported  and  moved  by 
rolling  barréis,  on  which  they  kept  their  position  by  the  same  talent 
as  that  of  the  tub-dancer,  who  used  to  excite  wonder  at  the  minor 
theatres.  Every  one  of  them  brandished,  with  vehcment  gestures,  a 
pewter  pot ; every  one  ofthem  darted  forth  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke 
in  all  directions.  They  were  followed  by  a troop  of  waiters,  bearing 
massive  plates  of  sandwiches,  huge  coid  joints,  and  massive  pota  of 
mustard.  At  last  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  Beer-Bacchus 
liimself,  who  rodé  in  a car,  fashioned  much  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
that  clowns  used  to  make,  at  that  remóte  period  when  there  was  in- 
gen u i ty  in  Christmas  pantomimos.  Those  huge  elieeses  which  must 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  stopped  to  take  refresliment  at  a 
country  inn,  formed  the  wheels  ; the  half  of  an  immense  butt,  fes- 
tooned  with  ears  of  barley,  formed  the  body,  and  the  vehicle  was 
drawn  by  four  sturdy  brewer’s  horses.  The  Beer-Bacchus  was  a 
portly  personage,  who  worc  a crown  of  barley  on  his  head,  and  oc- 
casionally  wetting  his  mouth  from  a huge  silver  tankard,  solemnly 
smoked  a gigantic  twisted  pipe.  He  courtcously  invited  me  to  his 
Car,  and,  as  I entered  it,  said  with  an  air  of  great  benignity, 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  that  yon  had  never  tasted  such  a glass  of  ale  ?" 

The  Beer-Bacchus  was,  in  fact,  the  same  with  the  man  in  the 
public-house,  and — greater  wonder  tlian  any  I had  yet  seen — lie 
now  looked  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  car  rolled  on  ; and  as  we  proceeded  the  voices  of  the  shout- 
ing  bacchanals  who  advanced  before  us  underwent  a singular 
change.  They  were  gradually  modified  into  ordinary  London  cries, 
such  as  the  shout  of  omnibus-eonductors,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
butcher  to  “buy.”  Bacchus  himself,  too,  dwindled  into  a very  small 
compass,  till  at  last  he  vanished  altogether,  and  I was  alone  in  a ve- 
hiele,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  one  I had  ascended.  It  was 
completely  closed,  and  lined  with  deep-blue  cloth,  ornamented  with 
little  tufts.  In  fact,  I was  in  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  cab,  rolling 
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through  the  London  streets.  A thought  flashed  across  my  mind : 
could  I be  with  the  sinister-looking  cab-driver,  frora  whom  I had 
fled  into  the  Alton  ale  house?  The  window  merely  afforded  me  the 
sight  of  a pair  of  drab-coloured  eoat-tails,  and  all  that  concerned  the 
identity  oí*  the  drivcr  was  left  to  mere  conjecture.  The  sense  of 
mystery  grew  more  and  more  oppressive.  A dead  weight  was  on 
my  mind,  wliicli  soon  became  a material  pressure.  The  sidcs  of  the 
cab  drew  cióse  together,  and  bound  me  so  tightly  that  I could  hard- 
ly  breathe.  At  the  same  time  they  lost  their  opacity,  and  I seemed 
cióse  confíned  in  a kind  of  transparent  prison,  through  which  I could 
see  all  sorts  of  glittering  objects.  I strove  hard  to  release  myself, 
but  could  not  stir  so  much  as  a finger,  so  great  was  the  counter- 
pressure. 

u He  MI  go  off  of  himself  presently  if  they  don't  open  him,”  said  a 
squeaking  voiee  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

“A  y,  that  he  will,”  answered  another  squeaking  voiee;  “ and 
then  the  Fates  be  merciful  to  those  tarts  !*'  Upon  which  both  the 
voices  uttered  a shrill,  tittering  sort  of  laughter. 

Turning  my  eyes  to  the  direction  of  this  novel  sound,  I saw  a 
number  of  little  red  heads,  the  size  of  a cherry,  immersed  in  a dark- 
coloured  liquor.  This  by  no  means  inconvenienced  them ; but  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  all  giggling  in  the  merricst  mood, — my 
strange  condition  seeming  to  be  the  grand  cause  of  diversión.  Pre- 
sently somc  long  white  cyliuders  appeared  through  my  prison,  and 
bending  round  it,  seemed  to  grasp  it  firmly,  and  bear  it  through  the 
air.  Thcn  the  pressure  around  me  diminished  in  a sliglit  degree, 
and  there  was  a hissing  and  bubbling  around  me,  similar  to  that 
which  I heard  when  I was  drawn  into  the  glass  of  ale.  This  ter- 
minated  in  an  explosión  as  loud  as  a battery  of  artillery,  and  suííer- 
ing  the  most  excruciating  agony,  I was  driven  through  an  aperture 
that  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  my  natural  size.  JFvery  bone 
in  my  frame  seemed  to  be  crushed  to  a jelly. 

• Recovering  from  the  shock,  I found  myself  standing  on  the  otlier 
side  of  a pastrycook's  counter.  A lovely  girl,  with  beautiful  ringlets 
falling  about  her  neck,  held  in  her  hand  an  empty  soda-water  bottle 
and  a glass,  into  which  she  had  poured  its  contents.  I now  under- 
stood  my  previous  situation.  I had  been  confíned  in  the  soda-water, 
and  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  slielves,  among  some  large  bottles 
of  brandy-cherries.  For  the  first  time  during  the  evening  I felt  per- 
fectly  free. 

My  gratitud e to  the  delightful  creature  who  had  delivered  me 
from  tlie  spells  that  had  so  long  encumbered  me,  kncw  no  bounds. 
Throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  I grasped  her  hand,  and 
imprinting  on  it  a thousand  kisses,  “ Lovely  spint  !”  I cxelaimcd. 

I could  say  no  more.  My  ear  at  this  moment  experienced  a smart, 
tingling  and  exceedingly  startling  sensation.  Something  like  anger 
appeared  in  the  countenance  of  my  deliveress ; but  I may  be  mis- 
taken  in  this  particular,  as  the  whole  sliop,  with  the  damsel,  and  all 
its  contents  reeled  away  from  my  sight,  and  left  nothing  behind,  but 
a eonfused  emptiness  in  my  mind,  from  which  I did  not  recover 
till  this  morning,  when  I found  myself  in  my  own  bed  in  my 
lodgings. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LITTLE  BELL  ALLEY. 

Every  lañe  teems  with  instruction  ; every  ulley  is  with  erudítion. 

CoNNOissuun. 

IIappenino  upon  one  occasion  to  llave  business  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  when  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  the  place 
where  our  business  demanded  our  presence,  we  disco vered — not  an 
unusual  discovery  with  us,  be  it  known  — that  we  wanted  shaving. 
Eagerly  casting  our  eyes  around  for  some  retired  little  emporiuin, 
where  this  depilatory  procesa,  which  custom,  warring  against  na- 
ture,  has  rendered  necessary,  might  with  greatest  ease  and  readiness 
be  performed,  we  entered  a narro w passage,  leading  we  knew  not 
where,  but  which,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  guessed  woukl  lead  us, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  to  a shaving-shop. 

From  one  passage  we  turned  into  another,  up  and  down,  right  and 
left,  in  and  out,  now  emerging  under  an  archway,  now  descending 
a flight  of  narro w steps  beneath  a warehouse,  again  appearing  un 
the  other  side ; here,  pausing  to  reconnoitre  a series  of  lañes,  radiat- 
ing  from  a secluded  pump  us  from  a common  centre  ; there,  gazing 
awhile  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  strip  of  sky  overhead,  not  broader 
than  penny  ribaiul ; pausing  at  every  new  ramificution  of  this  laby- 
rinth,  bewildered  like  Aladdin  in  the  enchanted  cave,  and  uncertain 
which  way  to  take,  the  objcct  of  our  intrusión  into  these  intricate 
localities  was  well-nigh  forgotten,  when,  as  good  fortune  would  llave 
it,  we  chanced  to  light  upon  the  barber’s  pole,  that  indicated  the 
shaving-shop  of  Mr.  Frizell. 

The  shop  was  a shop  of  the  last  century  ; its  bay  window  adorned 
with  pots  of  pomatum,  siuull  old-fushioncd  bottles  of  scented  oil, 
and  a profusión  of  razors,  “ all  of  the  olden  time/'  projected  into  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  passage  with  an  expression  of  supreme  con- 
tempt  for  the  convenience  of  the  passengers;  from  the  end  of  its 
parti-coloured  pole  dangled  by  a bit  of  packthread  a veritable  Mam- 
brino's  helmet ; a shield,  which  might  llave  been  the  property  of 
Don  Quixote  déla  Mancha  liimself,  if  the  half-obliterated  announce- 
ment  of  the  proprietor  liad  not  been  deciphcruble  thereupon,  clung 
in  a defensive  attitude  to  the  well-worn  door-post;  altogether  the 
establishment  was  as  unlike  the  (<  Huir  cut  in  the  most  fashionable 
style  wúthin  " places  at  the  West  End  of  the  town  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Ñor  did  the  tonsor  himself  at  all  resemble  one  of  the 
be-puffed,  be-periwigged  ariislcs  in  hair  that  abound  in  our  great 
thoroughfares ; dusky-browed  was  he  as  his  shop,  and  retired  as 
Little  Bell  Alley,  wherein  he  delighted  to  dwell  ; he  mude  no  osten- 
tatious  display  customary  among  the  members  of  his  learned  profes- 
sion  of  “ barbarie  pearl  and  goíd  he  was  a man  of  few  words,  and 
fewer  gestures,  in  short,  a decided  anti-Figaro. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  so  favourable  an  example  of  a tribe  uñu- 
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sually  garrulous,  and  gossiping  to  a proverb,  was  a raastcr  of  his 
art;  we  llave  reason  to  say  so,  for  never  did  that  beard  of  ours, 
cross-grained  notonly  by  consistency  of  libre  but  by  direction,  yield 
with  sucli  unfelt  resistance  asto  therapid,  smooth,  and  imperceptible 
razor  of  the  shaver  of  Little  Bell  Alley.  In  fact,  our  beard  was  re- 
moved, even  to  the  downy  pile,  without  our  knowing  it;  the  opera- 
tion  was  that  almost  impossible  thing  so  often  announced,  so  seldom 
found,  a u clean  shave  for  a penny.” 

Of  Mr.  Frizell  we  bought  a case  of  razors,  warranted  to  shave.  For 
thesewe  deposited  lialf-a-crown,  in  part  payment,  determining  to  re- 
turn  upon  a future  occasion  and  redeem  our  bargain.  These  important 
matters  being  concluded,  we  set  out  once  again  upon  our  return  to 
the  térra  cognita  of  Cornhill,  engaged  a dirainutive  charity-boy  in  a 
muffin-cap  and  buckskin  shorts,  to  guide  us  safely  to  the  nearest 
point  of  exit  from  the  curiously  involved,  or  rather  reticulated 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Bell  Alley. 

Some  days  after,  whiie  sitting  at  the  first-floor  middle  window  of 
The  Black  Iíorse,  in  Coventry  Street,  observing  with  an  astonish- 
ment  undiminished  by  daily  contemplation  the  opposing  tides  of 
human  existence  that  perpetually  ebb  and  flow  in  that  animated 
thoroughfare,  we  recollected  the  adventure  of  the  razors,  and  de- 
termined  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  Little  Bell  Alley. 

The  great  avenues  of  life,  the  leading  arteries  of  communication 
in  London,  are  open  to  all  observers,  are  sufficiently  explored  by  the 
wandering  feet  of  curious  myriads  ; these  are  the  beaten  tracks,  the 
turnpike-roads  of  town  ; the  places  we  are  about  to  set  out  in  search 
of  are  the  by-paths,  footways,  sliort-cuts,  bridle-roads  of  London. 

The  ocean-stream  of  life  flows  adown  the  Strand,  whose  courts, 
lañes,  and  blind  alleys,  are  so  many  creeks  and  inlets  ; the  Missis- 
sippi  of  existence  rolls  along  Holborn  Hill  in  a tremendous  tide, 
while  its  eddies  are  reflected  into  the  moutlis  of  a thousand  tributa- 
ries,  ever  absorhing  and  pouring  out  their  atoms  of  human  life. 
These  comparisons  may  appear  somewhat  turgid  and  magniloquent, 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  less  grand  and  majestic  images 
are  worthy  to  typify  the  rolling  masses  that  flooda  living  tide  along 
London  strects. 

These  courts,  lañes,  and  alleys,  have  a character  peculiarly  their 
own,  bearing  no  analogy  to  the  by-places  of  great  provincial  towns  : 
the  courts  of  London,  those  at  least  interlacing  with  the  leading 
thoroughfarcs,  are  no  more  ñor  less  than  narrow  streets,  sacred  to 
the  pedestrian,  where,  undisturbed  by  noises  vehicular,  and  the 
chaotic  intermixture  of  waggon,  ’bus,  aiul  cab,  he  can  saunter  at  his 
ease,  pausing  to  look  about  him,  without  obstructing  the  thorough- 
fare, or  wending  his  desultory  way  without  being  himself  obstructed. 

Sidney  Alley,  the  first  of  these,  our  favourite  vice  sacrcc,  has  its 
origin  hard  by  the  place  where  Hamlet — not  Hamlet  the  Dañe,  but 
Hamlet  the  Jeweller, — whilom  rejoiced  to  inhabit,  where  Coventry 
Street,  that  supplemental  Piccadilly,  wonders  to  find  itself  cut  off  in 
mid  career  by  the  rectangular  interposition  of  Princes'  Street.  The 
direct  communication  with  Leicester  Square,  which  Coventry  Street, 
by  means  of  its  tC  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusión,"  is  unable  to 
carry  out,  is  facilitated  for  pedestrians  only  by  Sidney  Alley,  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  our  metropolitan  by-ways,  and  one  to 
which  we  first  introduce  the  reader,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
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carry  him  the  more  pleasantly  from  one  to  another.  In  tliis  short 
anastomosing  artcry  of  pedestrian  life,  thc  shopkeepers  devote  them- 
selves  almost  exclusively  to  the  fair  sex,  and  to  those  deeorative  es- 
sentials  that  make  even  the  fair  sex  still  more  fair.  Here";  are  bar- 
gains  of  lace  and  veils,  infinite  choice  of  stays,  from  six-and-six- 
pence,  tiprvards;  variety  inexhaustible  of  babv-frocks,  boys*  caps 
and  tunics,  and,  in  short,  every  modificaron  of  frippery,  ticketed  so 
low,  indeed,  that  it  is  a wonder  how  anybody  can  venture  into 
places  where,  the  shopkeepers  assurc  you,  every  article  is  alarm - 
irigly  low.  When  once  in,  however,  your  alarm  of  the  most  timid  is 
speedily  dissipated,  as  they  will  find,  perhaps  to  their  cost,  that 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  want  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  an 
alarmingly  upward  character. 

Emerging  from  Sidney  Alley  into  Leicester  Square,  w*e  pause  to 
look  about  us,  meditating  as  we  contémplate  this,  by  no  means  one 
of  our  most  select  localities,  upon  the  migratory  tendencies  of  the 
world  of  fashion,  since  first  we  had  the  happiness  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a fashionable  wporld.  The  houses  now  introducing 
tliemselves  to  our  notice,  presenting  us  their  addresses  in  great 
gilt  wooden  letters,  as  Water  loo  House,  Dimity  House,  Lei- 
c estek  House,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  liaberdashery,  boasted, 
some  three  quarters  of  a century  since,  a very  different  style  of 
occupants.  Mansions  now  occupied  by  gunmakers,  cheap  book- 
sellers,  cigar-dealers,  porter  and  ale  merchants,  restaurants , and  the 
like,  wfere  tenanted  by  such  men  as  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Where  Miss  Linwood  has  now  her  curious  exhibition  of 
needlework,  and  where  a mob  is  daily  and  nightly  congregated  to 
witness  the  transit  of  pasteboard  eavalieros  across  a pane  of  glass,  — 
indication  sufiicient  of  the  attraction  of  the  sixpenny  show  within, — 
stood  the  mansión  of  the  Sidneys — Philip  and  Algernon — 

“ Ah  ! how  unlike  to  Gernrd  Street, 

Where  beaux  and  belles  together  ineet, 

Where  gilded  chaira  and  coaches  throng. 

And  jostle  as  they  troll  along  ; 

and  in  later  times  the  royal  residcnce  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  friend  and  patrón  of  the  poet  Thomson.  Not  far  from  this  spot, 
in  Gerard  Street,  Solio,  Dryden  lived  and  died  ; and  nearer  still,  in 
St.  Martin's  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Newton  : Ilogarth,  Wool- 
lett,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  inhabited  houses  in  the  square. 

With  the  progression  of  London  westwards,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how,  while  the  commercial  world  stood  still,  clinging  with  mercan- 
tile  tenacity  to  its  original  shop,  thc  City,  where  it  flourishes  su- 
preme  to  this  day  ; the  fashionable  world,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
instinctive  tendenc.y  to  escape  from  place  to  place,  as  the  world  of 
business,  and  bustle,  and  every-day  toil  pressed  upon  its  outskirts. 
We  find.  at  an  early  period,  the  great  mansions  of  our  people  of 
fashion,  in  Ely  Place,  for  example,  in  Southampton  Buildings,  in 
Gray's  Inn.  Some  time  later,  when  the  class  became  less  warlikc, 
and  more  gregarious,  we  have  them  erecting  noble  mansions  along 
the  thcn  suburban  line  of  thc  Strand.  As  this  class  increased  in 
numbers,  jostled  by  plebeian  w'ealth,  detached  mansions  were  out 
of  the  question,  and  we  find  the  fashionable  world  condescending 
to  sit  down  round  the  circumference  of  Lincoln's-inn  Eields  ; thence 
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they  migrated  to  Leicester  Square,  and  the  streets  immediately  ad- 
jaeent.  Here  the  world  of  fashion  contentedly  remained,  until 
Marylebone  began  to  provide,  in  Portman  and  Cavendish  Squares, 
new  hives  for  the  migrating  swarm.  Here,  in  a parallelogram,  con- 
tained  within  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,  and  Park  Lañe, 

11  The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  was  marle,” 

together  with  their  dignity,  pride,  airs,  assumption,  ambition,  jea- 
lousy,  pug-dogs,  footmen,  and  the  rest  of  their  equipage  remained, 
till  the  original  genius  of  a Cubitt  struck  out  the  grand  idea  of  Bel- 
grave  Square.  Tlien,  and  not  till  then,  was  it  disco vered  that  a new 
migration  was  necessary  ; a city  of  palaces  aróse,  as  it  were  by  nía- 
gic,  in  the  swamp  that  formeríy  desecrated  the  future  site  of  Bel- 
grave  Square,  and  the  streets  and  square 8 adjaeent.  Yet,  who  shall 
cease  to  admire  the  fíckleness  of  fashion,  and  the  f<  vain,  transitory 
splendour”  of  palaces  wherein  it  dwells;  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  with 
another,  and  a yet  more  magnificent  city  at  its  back,  sprung  up 
in  a twinkling  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Park,  and  behold  ! the 
world  of  fashion,  ere  the  rooms  are  well  dry,  migrate  in  myriads  to 
this  delectable  location.  How  long  they  may  remain,  or  where  next 
tlie  tide  of  change  and  the  accumulation  of  conveniences  may  waft 
them,  yet  remains  for  future  historians  to  record  ; but,  we  confess, 
we  expect  nothing  less  than  that  the  tliird  next  following  generation 
of  the  fashionable  world,  should  the  migratory  tendency  still  set  in 
a western  direction,  having  progressed  by  easy  stages  from  parisli  to 
parish,  will  find  itself  pleasantly  seated  in  the  fíowery  meads,  some- 
where  about  Windsor  and  Eton. 

Now  we  leave  the  square  for  Cranbourne  Alley,  grand  repository 
of  bonnet  and  stay-makers.  At  every  door  stands,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  shop,  like  a spider  in  its  web,  a pale-faced,  sickly-looking 
young  woman,  in  a cloth  cloak  and  faded  silk  bonnet:  these  are 
canvassers  for  customers,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  touters,” 
and  are  unrivalled  by  the  other  sex  in  pertinacity  of  solicitaron. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Cranbourne 
Alley  for  a lady,  with  whom  you  ha  ve  been  walking  along  very 
pleasantly,  interchanging  the  compliments  of  the  scason,  or  any 
other  compliments,  suddenly  to  disappear,  as  it  were  by  the  magic 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  Lost  in  amazement,  you  look  round,  won- 
dering  by  what  accident  your  companion  has  been  spirited  from 
your  side;  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  you  discover  lier  in  the  dusky 
recesses  of  one  of  the  bonnet-shops,  when  she  very  naturally  in- 
quires  if  you  happen  to  have  five-and-thirty  shillings,  to  pay  for  a 
small  purchase  she  was  tcmptcd  to  make, — such  a love  of  a bonnet, 
— so  cheap,  &c.  &c.  You  find,  while  disbursing  the  “ needful,’*  that 
your  fair  friend  liad  been  only  Cí  touted,”  not  spirited  into  the  bon- 
net-shop.  Having  paid  for  the  love  of  a bonnet,  to  the  tune  of  five- 
and-thirty  shillings,  like  another  Orpheus,  you  once  more  conduct 
your  Eurydice  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Sometimes  worse  consequences  attend  the  fatal  curiosity  to  which 
ladics  wandering  in  Cranbourne  Alley  are  prone,  of  speculating 
upon  the  loves  of  bonnets”  in  the  Windows.  Two  rival  “toutersn 
may  happen  to  seize  the  unsuspecting  damsel  at  the  same  moment, 
and,  as  this  predatory  animal  was  never  known  to  let  go  its  hold, 
the  lady  is  attempted  to  be  dragged  into  two  bonnet-shops  at  the 
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same  time,  with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  deposit  of  the 
skirt  of  her  gown  in  the  one,  and  her  liead-dress  in  tlie  other. 

Cranbourne  Alley,  like  all  the  other  alleys  that  form  the  subject 
of  our  present  contemplation,  has  its  tributary  alleys.  Oíd  print, 
and  older  book-shops,  picture-dealers’  dusky  galleries,  and  public 
houses,  retired  into  prívate  life,  abound.  One  wonders,  wandering 
up  and  down,  how  people  who  llave  money  to  spend  discover  these 
unobtrusive  retreats. 

Crossing  St.  Martin’s  Lañe,  which  may  serve  as  our  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  \ve  keep  a southerly  course  for  a short  distance,  nntil 
the  inlet  of  May*s  Buildings,  bristling  on  either  side,  like  the  mouth 
of  a dragón,  with  rows  of  artificial  teeth,  arrests  our  devious  course. 
This  is  the  paradise  of  dentists  and  cuppers ; every  variety  of  arti- 
ficial tooth,  molar,  incisor,  canine,  is  displayed  in  every  variety  of 
artificial  gum,  waxen,  composition,  golden  ; a profusión  of  ruined 
grinders,  “ elegant  extraets,”  as  we  may  say,  are  displayed,  by  way 
of  contrast,  oftentimes  set  out  in  the  form  of  a star — we  presume  a 
Tuscan  ensign  of  nobility — and  tempting  announcements  of  the  low 
prices  of  dental  apparatus,  invite  the  preference  of  those  whose 
mouths  are  to  let  unfurnished.  The  small  boys,  with  large  livery 
buttons,  running  hither  and  thither,  are  the  dentists*  and  cuppers* 
boys;  a small  boy,  in  large  livery-buttons,  being  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  dentists  and  cuppers,  as  well  as  to  all  other  medical 
and  surgieal  establishmcnts. 

We  pass  under  a low  archway  into  Little  May’s  llnildings,  and 
pause  before  the  window  of  a surgieal  instrument  maker’s,  to  con- 
témplate the  awful  machinery  by  which  the  accidents  and  i lis  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  are  relieved.  What  frightful  apparatus  is  this  of 
saws,  and  double-edged  knives,  and  probes,  scalpels,  fórceps,  and 
the  horrible  machinery  of  the  surgeon's  art!  What  powerful  rhe- 
toric  in  the  hands  of  a popular  preaclier  would  be  this  infinite  va- 
riety of  instruments  of  torture  ! 

To  a son  of  Bacclius,  instead  of  appealing  to  his  con  Science  and 
his  inward  sense  of  shame,  we  can  imagine  the  preacher  holding  up  an 
instrument  for  relieving  bloated  dropsy  of  its  watery  load,  saying, — 

“ Behold,  unhappy  tippler,  this  curious  machine ; its  six-sided 
point  bulged  out  to  perfórate,  as  with  a gimblet,  thy  beer-barrel  of  a 
body  ; regard  attentively  how  it  lies  sheathed  in  this  silver  tube, 
which  is  intended  to  remain  a sewer,  or  conduit,  to  conduct  the 
peccant  humours  from  thy  bloated  carease;  reflect,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  what  infinite  torture  will  this  instrument  in  the  surgeon's  hand 
inflict  upon  thee,  and  that  thou,  who  tappest  so  many  barréis,  shall 
at  last  be  thyself  a tapped  barrel ; consider,  ere  it  be  too  late,  when 
this  instrument  shall,  as  I may  say,  decant  what  thou  hast  already 
decan ted,  what  a Guy  thou  wilt  look  like,  thou  miserable  swiper  of 
swipes  !” 

What  salutary  warning  might  not  quarrelsome  fellows,  who  de- 
light  in  pistolling,  or  breaking  heads,  derive  from  a discourse  illus- 
trated  somewhat  as  folio ws  : — 

“ Brawlers,  look  here ! this  circular  saw,  vertically  turned  upon  the 
handle  of  a corkscrew,  is  called  a Irephine ; the  breaker  of  heads, 
whose  head  in  its  turn  is  broken,  shall  be  subjected,  as  he  lies  deliri- 
ous  on  his  hospital  couch,  to  its  dreadful  discipline  ; a scalpel  (here 
it  is)  shall  lay  bare  his  unlucky  skull,  of  which,  unless  it  be  more 
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than  usually  thick,  the  trephine  shall  extract  a piece  the  size  of  a 
shilling ; then  this  lever  (look  at  it)  insinuated  under  the  broken 
nob,  shall  elevate,  if  possi  ble,  the  fractured  portion  from  (if  he 
should  have  any)  the  subjacent  brains  ; imagine,  children  oí’  riot, 
the  agony  that  will  accompany  the  repairing  of  shattered  skulls, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  terrible  instruments,  and  keep 
quiet;  so  shall  you  escape  a predestínate  broken  pate/' 

The  duellist  might  be  exhorted  after  this  fashion : — “Man  of 
lionour,  this  is  a ball- fórceps,  for  extracting  bullets  from  the  thorax, 
or  elsewhere.  Observe  its  cutting  edge  to  make  good  its  entrance, 
in  search  of  the  leaden  messenger  of  death  ; then,  behold  how,  by  an 
internal  spring,  it  opens  when  at  length  it  has  penetrated  the  depths 
of  the  wound,  embracing  the  ball;  conceive  the  torture  that  must 
attend  the  withdrawal  of  the  bit  of  lead,  and  how  satisfied  thou  must 
feel  that,  though  thy  ílesh  is  lacerated,  thy  honour  is  sound ; and 
that  although  thy  life,  not  to  mention  thy  soul,  is  in  danger,  yet  that 
thou  hast  given  or  received  satisfaction  in  a quarrel  about  nothing, 
or  about  something  nothing  worth : regard  this  surgí  cal  instrument, 
and  reílect,  sliooting,  or  being  shot,  how  little  satisfaction  can,  after 
all,  by  the  duello  be  given  or  received/' 

Stop — let  us  peruse  this  embossed  card : — 

€t  BLACK  WELL’S 
ROSTRAKI  ZION; 

OK, 

INIMITABLE  CURLING  COMB. 

Inserí  the  comb  in  hot  water,  press  the  spring  at  A,  the  comb  disappears  ; 
withdraw,  and  the  curl  is  complete/9 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Loiulon  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
than  the  perpetual  fertility  of  invention  that  distinguishes  the  pro- 
fessors  of  every  art  and  trade.  Here,  in  Blackwell's  Rostrakizion,  or 
inimitable  curling-comb  (a  pair  of  curling-tongs,  with  a conccaled 
comb,  elevated  or  depressed  by  a spring,)  we  have  a good  example 
of  the  apparently  trivial  things  to  which  invention  can  descend;  the 
list  of  patents  weekly  published,  illustrate  the  fací  at  greater  length. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  fees  for  taking  out  a patent  for  the  Uuited 
kingdoms  ofGreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  amount  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred  pounds,  we  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  enterprise  of  men  who  are  contení  to  risk  such 
a suin,  upon  tlic  remóte  possibility  of  their  invention  being  suffi- 
ciently  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  to  secure  tliem  a return. 

How  many  patents  have  we  not  hcard  of  for  filtering  machines*, 
for  smoke-jacks,  for  cantiles  that  require  no  snufling,  for  lamps  to 
buril  cominon  oil,  for  machines  to  keep  water  hot,  and  wine  cool,  for 
corking  or  uncorking  bottles,  in  short,  for  every  little  thing,  of 
which  we  knew  not  the  inconvenience  until  the  reraedy  was  sup- 
plied. 

London  furnishes  everyday  illustrations  of  the  theory  of  human 
perfectibility.  To-day,  you  walk  forth,  and  see,  for  example,  sca- 
vengers  at  work,  with  their  liuge  shovels  projecting  the  mud  of  our 
streets,  having  first  swept  them,  into  their  frightful  carts ; to-mor- 
rowr,  you  see  a gaudily-painted  machine,  drawn  by  a great  horse, 
and  attended  by  one  man,  performing  simultaneous  operations  of 
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sweeping,  shovelling,  and  carting  the  alluvium  of  our  streets,  witliout 
difficulty  or  delay,  as  if  merely  working  for  its  own  amusement. 

Perhaps,  whilc  you  are  saunteringabout,  your  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  laying  down  of  the  new  wooden  pavement ; you  consider  it 
a wonderful  invention,  and  go  away,  satisfied  in  your  own  iuind  tliat 
we  have  at  length  gained  perféction  in  the  desirable  matter  of  street- 
paving ; returning  in  six  weeks,  you  find  the  blocks  being  taken  up, 
and  some  of  improved  construction  being  laidin  their  stead,  and  this 
goes  on,  ripping  up,  and  repairing  our  wooden  streets,  until  you  be- 
gin  to  imagine  the  hcads  of  thosc  wlio  authorise  these  perpetual  re- 
volutions  must  be  of  a material  somewhat  ligneous. 

What  is  true  of  wooden  pavements  is  true  of  everything  else  ; 
Progressive  improvement  is  always  at  work  ; ñor  has  our  wonder  at 
one  successful  application  of  mechanical  skill  to  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses  of  life  subsided  when  we  are  called  upon  to  wonder  “ once 
more'*  at  some  improvement  superseding  the  subject  of  our  former 
admiration. 

Where  will  this  perpetuity  of  improvement  have  an  end,  or  to 
what  shall  the  children  of  men  at  last  attain  ? we  often  ask  our3elves, 
and  no  where  so  often  as  in  progressive  London ; yet  the  inquiry  is 
vain ; the  only  limit  to  the  social  progressiveness  of  mankind  would 
appear  to  be  the  point  of  cessation,  by  natural  laws,  of  the  tractability 
of  the  natural  agents  subjected  to  man’s  will,  and  disciplined  for  his 
Service  by  the  power  of  his  intcllect. 

Let  us  proceed  ; infinite,  and  infinitely  various,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
methods  of  getting  a living  in  London.  Here  is  one: — 

“W.  DA  VIS, 

Handles  put  to  tea-enps,  muge,  jugs,  ¿te.;  stoppers  taken  out  of 
decanters.” 

We  are  now  in  Covent  Garden,  but  having  already  in  our  “World 
of  London  ” taken  a stroll  through  this  “ vegetable  kingdom,"  we 
pass  on  to  the  principal  entrance  of  Drury  Lañe,  where  we  plunge 
once  again  into  the  loved  obscurity  of  Vinegar  Yahd,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Russkl  Court,  and  their  sub-denominations. 

This  is  strictly  a theatrical  and  bacchanalian  neighbourhood  ; 
here  commercial  enterprise  appears  to  be  divided  between  spirituous 
liquors  and  theatrical  properties ; Ilamlet's  dresses,  and  heavy-wet ; 
ral)bit-skin  robes,  and  rum-shrub  ; peppermint  cordial,  and  point 
lace  ; brandy  and  buskins.  Russel  Court,  however,  is  an  exception ; 
literature  here  is  worthily  represented  in  a profusión  of  second-hand 
bookshops ; of  these,  some  are  ticket-shops,  others  are  not ; at  the 
former,  as  might  be  expected,  you  pay  a high  price  for  what  is  little 
better  than  waste  paper,  at  the  latter,  you  may  have  works  of  ster- 
ling  literary  valué,  at  their  exact  commercial  valué ; our  experience 
telling  us  that  a really  good  book  is  not,  save  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent,  to  be  obtained,  save  at  a really  good  price ; and  this  is  just  as 
it  slxould  be. 

Here — at  the  sign  of  The  Shkkidan  Knowles  we  pause,  for  rest 
and  refreshment ; we  choose  this  sign,  bccause  the  landlord  pays  re- 
^pect  to  literature  by  placing  over  his  door  the  head  of  our  greatest 
living  dramatist,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  for  his  sign's  sake. 

“ Roy,  a pint  of  oíd  ale,  the  paper,  and  a screw  of  tobáceo." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANOTHER  STAGE  TOWAUDS  LITTLE  BELL  ALLEY. 

Leavino  The  Sheridan  Knowles,  we  stalk,  like  a glant  refreshed, 
across  Drury  Lañe,  and  are  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  White  IIorse 
Yaud.  Here,  although  only  across  the  Street,  the  alleys  have  a totally 
different  character  from  those  tributary  to  Vinegar  Yard.  The  habi- 
tations  are  poor  and  dilapidated,  as  are  also  the  inhabitants ; ruined 
faces  and  places  stare  you  out  of  countenance  on  every  side;  chan- 
dler’s  shops,  rag  and  bottle  warehouses,  penny-a-bottle  ginger-beer 
establislnnents,  marine  stores,  old-iron  warehouses,  give  abundant 
evidences  of  a population  struggling  against  imminent  want,  and  the 
small  necessities  of  life  perpetually  recurring. 

Holding  our  course  right  onward,  noticing  by  the  way  a Street 
full  of  stunted  oíd  women,  each  with  a short  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
seated  by  a basket  of  carrots,  turnips,  lettuces,  the  stock-in-trade  of 
each  establishment  averaging,  pcrliaps,  eighteen-pence.  With  this 
amount  of  capital,  an  oíd  basket,  and  their  time,  do  these  poor  crea- 
tures  contri  ve  to  kcep  oíf  absolute  starvation,  for,  to  say  that  they 
gain  a livelihood  were  to  insult  their  misery  ; in  all  weathers,  poorly 
ciad,  badly  shod,  with  no  solace  but  their  pipe,  and  no  luxury  save 
an  occasional  drop  o*  gin/'  which  by  hook  or  crook  they  contrive 
to  procure,  they  manage  to  exist,  un  til  a hard  w Ínter,  or  long-con- 
tinued  wet  weather,  dismisses  them  to  their  fate,  in  the  workhouse 
or  the  hospital. 

We  have  often  thought,  while  contemplating  these  poor  creatures 
bandying  a jest,  or  discussing  some  matter  of  old-womanly  gossip 
among  themselves,  how  astonished  a carriage-and-pug-keeping  lady 
from  the  West  End  would  beif  suddenly  set  down  among  this  curi- 
ous  congregation  ; how  much  ashamed  would  she  be  of  allowing  her- 
self  to  be  troubled  with  airs  or  vapours,  or  fretting  herself  into  fits, 
because  she  has  been  refused  admission  to  some  coveted  set , or  long- 
ambitioned  ball,  seeing  here  women,  many  of  them  infirm  and  oíd, 
whose  happiness  is  complete,  when,  after  patiently  sitting  by  their 
basket,  and  chaffering  from  morning  till  night,  they  are  at  length 
enabled  to  fling  the  empty  basket  over  their  shoulder,  and  lighting 
their  pipe,  trudge  homeward  with  a capital,  wherewith  to  face  the 
world,  on  the  morrow,  of  two  shillings,  or  two-and-sixpence. 

We  now  enter  Clare  Market,  the  former  abiding-place  of  tlie 
famous  Orator  Iíenley,  with  his  congregation  ofbutchers,  whoin  he 
used  to  edify  with  ebullitions  of  atheism  ; Iíenley  has  been  long 
since  dead,  or,  as  he  would  say  hiinself,  annihilated , but  the  town 
never  wants  a babbling  infidel.  ITere  is  always  one  or  more  loud- 
talking  Antichrists  holding  forth  to  vagabonds  of  botli  sexes,  and 
only  persecution,  which,  uniuckily  for  themselves,  they  do  not  sufter, 
can  bring  them  into  notoriety,  or  elévate  them  from  obscuro  infamy 
to  the  bad  eminence  of  apostles  of  infidelity. 

Talking  of  hospitals,  here  is  an  hospital  appropriately  located  in 
a grave-yard,  in  Portugal  Street,  which,  although  not  exactly  a 
court,  or  alley,  is  yet  so  directly  in  our  way  that  we  feel  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  explore  it.  Ilere,  indeed,  we  have  the  Val  ley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  ; almost  in  juxtaposition,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
King’s  College  Hospital,  and  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Clemcnt*s 
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Danés  ; a happy  and  convenient  centralizaron,  b y which  a patient's 
solution  from  all  sublunary  cares  is  managed  promptly,  and,  as  it 
Avere,  syllogistically,  thus  : — 

Minor,  . The  College  of  Surgeona. 

Major,  . . The  Hospital. 

Conclusión,  The  Burying-Ground. 

The  legal  neighbourhood,  noted  as  it  is  for  centralization,  is  hard- 
ly  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  this  medical  locality ; 
but,  stay, — there  is  a villanous  odour  somewhere,  let  's  hasten  on- 
wards ; no  matter  how  robust  a man’s  healtli  may  be,  tlie  combination 
of  dead-house,  pest-house,  and  charnel-house,  may  be  too  much  for 
him ; tliere  is  plague  in  the  air,  and  pcstilence  is  borne  in  every 
breeze. 

Portugal  Street  is  not  merely  a medical,  but  a medico-legal  neigh- 
bourhood ; Avere  Ave  to  make  a catalogue  rai&onné  of  the  public 
buildings.  Ave  might  enumérate  the  College,  the  Hospital,  and  the 
Insolvent  Court,  which,  in  truth,  is  only  an  hospital  for  incurables 
in,  or  rather  out  of  pocket. 

What  a melancholy  place  ! spectators  seem  as  if  they  had  already 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  court,  and  despite  the  dingy  hue  of  their 
faces  and  habiliments,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  majority  have 
been  lately  wlúte-ivashed ; the  rest  seem  to  await  their  turn,  paying 
minute  attention  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  and  counsel,  ad- 
dressed  to  a party  now  before  the  court. 

She  is  a poor  woman,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  with  a palé,  at- 
tenuated  face,  and  a mingled  expression  of  misery  and  anxiety,  that 
give  a yet  more  pinched  character  to  the  features,  whereon  poverty 
has  plainly  set  her  seal ; yetis  she  dressed  with  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness  of  better  days,  as  if  the  distress  that  has  sharpened  her  face  had 
no  power  to  render  her  indiíferent  to  her  personal  apnearance ; she 
is  as  tidy  to-day  in  the  Insolvent  Court  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  for  attention  to  dress  is,  perhaps,  the  last  remnant  of 
vanity  that  clings  to  w ornan.  Misery  and  misfortune  make  men 
slovens ; tliough  she  be  on  her  trial  for  her  life,  a woman  will  take 
care  that  her  figure  and  her  face  shall  be  set  oflf  to  the  best  ad- 
van tage. 

" To  what  do  you  attribute  your  insol veney,  maam  ?"  inquires  a 
rough-voiced  barrister,  modulating  bis  tone,  in  pity  of  the  poor  wo- 
man,  to  something  like  the  sound  of  a nutmeg-grater. 

" Since — since  my  husband” — (a  long  pause) — " since  my  husband 
died,  sir,  the  world  has  altogether  gone  against  me,"  was  the  touch- 
ing  reply. 

The  rough-voiced  barrister  sat  down, — a muvmur  of  pity  from 
tlie  dingy  auditory,  above  which  Ave  could  catch  the  expressions, 
“ hard  lines!”  "poor  creature ! " pervaded  the  court,  and  even  the 
SheriíTs  officers  relaxed  their  cast-iron  features  into  a ludicrous  ten- 
derness  of  expression. 

“ There  is  no  opposing  creditor,  I suppose?”  asked  the  judge,  less 
in  a tone  of  inquiry  tlian  deprecation. 

A rough-looking  man,  with  hair  combed  fíat  over  his  eyebrows, 
presses  forward. 

"Do  you  oppose  this  poor  woman,  sir?”  asked  the  judge,  some- 
Avhat  sternly,  as  Ave  imagined. 
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“ I was  going  to  ask — " 

<(  Olí ! Mr.  Brown/'  interrupted  the  insolvent,  “ if  he  had  been 
spared  to  me,  I could  have  paid  you  all.” 

The  opposing  creditor  tried  to  look  inexorable,  but  it  would  not 
do.  Glancing  at  the  court  and  the  counsel,  he  saw  that  the  sympa- 
thies  of  his  auditory  were  on  the  other  side : scratching  his  head, 
and  muttering,  Mr.  Brown  sat  down,  and  was  silent. 

“ Let  the  insolvent  be  discharged  forthwith,”  said  his  Honour. 

The  widow  curtsied,  and,  taking  in  either  hand  her  little  chil- 
dren,  passed  through  the  crowd,  which  rnade  way  for  her,  and  quitted 
the  court. 

Entering  a narrow  postern,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious 
arca  called  New  Square,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Happy  they  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  no  other  bnsiness  here  than  that  of  indifferent  spec- 
tators!  Yet  is  there  something  nielancholy  in  the  dingy,  desoíate 
appearance  of  those  dark  staircases  leading*from  doors  inscribed 
with  the  densely-packed  ñames  of  legal  inhabitants  to  their  re- 
spective chambers.  Here  would  appear  to  have  been  obtained  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  sunshine,  and  we  breathe  as  if  our  pul- 
monury  organs  were  in  Clianeery. 

We  enter  the  spacious  hall,  emblazoned  with  gilded  ñames  of 
great  lawyers  inscribed  in  the  oaken  pannels,  the  Windows  “ richly 
dight”  with  shields,  escutcheons,  quarterings,  supporters,  and  all 
the  blazonry  of  the  hcrald's  art,  casting  a “ dim  forensic  light the 
court  lias  just  risen  ; solicitors  are  busied  forming  into  bundles  their 
voluminous  depositions,  interrogatories,  pleadings  ; barristers,  espe- 
cial ly  the  briefless,  gossiping  with  professional  fluency  in  groups 
throughout  the  hall. 

The  carriage  of  the  Chancellor  draws  up  before  a prívate  door ; a 
crowd,  lawfyers'  clerks,  writing  clerks,  laundresses,  nursery-maids, 
assemble  to  see  the  great  man  ; the  great  man  appears,  languid  and 
exhausted,  as  well  he  may  be,  who  not  only  keeps  the  consciences  of 
kings,  but  is  guardián  of  all  wards,  custodian  of  all  lunatics,  and  in 
a great  degree  administrator  of  not  only  the  supreme  law,  but  the 
general  governmcnt  of  the  country, — an  aggregation  of  labour,  re- 
sponsibility,  and  power,  in  the  person  of  one  man,  to  which  the  uni- 
versal wforld,  we  presume,  can  in  a free  country  afford  no  parallel. 
And  yet — what  an  example  and  a lesson  for  all  men  ! — this  great 
personage,  taking,  by  virtuc  of  his  high  ofíice,  preccdcnce  of  every 
man  in  England  not  of  the  royal  blood,  has  elevated  himself  to  this 
giddy  altitude  from  the  condition  of  the  son  of  a professional  man, 
by  nakcd  talent  and  sheer  industry.  Wonderful  country,  that  cun 
inelude  such  tremendous  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  ; and  not  less 
wonderful  men,  who  dariugly  put  forth  the  powerful  hand,  and 
claim  them  as  their  own ! 

We  are  in  Chancery  Lañe,  or  rather  we  steal  across  this  ominous- 
ly-sounding  locality,  and  dive,  like  a rabbit,  head  foremost  into  a 
Thermopylo?  of  a place,  where  no  more  than  one  adventurer  can  go 
abreast,  called  Church  Passage. 

This  is  the  most  impoverished,  most  wretched  of  its  class  that  we 
have  yet  visited.  Frightful,  one-eyed,  pock-pitted  creatures  hang 
about  the  doors,  or  peer  distrustfully  through  the  patclied  and  pa- 
pered  Windows;  ricketty  children  paddle  in  congenial  dirt;  here 
are  shops  where  victuals  are  oífered  for  sale  mucli  less  eatable  in  ap- 
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pearance,  and  probably  in  reality,  than  the  cat's-meat  of  a respect- 
able  tripe-shop  ; here  are  rag-shops,  with  the  customary  black  dolí 
dangling  by  tne  neck  above  the  door. 

From  this  miserable  abode  of  unfortunate  humanity  we  procecd 
to  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  as  a cliaotie  aggregation  of  tumble-down 
tenements  has  the  honour  to  be  denominated.  Certainly  this  Liberty 
is  a most  extraordinary  place  ; every  house  isdressed  in  the  unques- 
tionable  livery  of  a Chancery  suit ; we  see  here  a lively  illustration  of 
the  condition  of  tenements  and  tenants,  where  the  law  is  the  landlord. 

From  Little  White  Alley  we  get  into  Great  White  Alley  ; turn- 
ing  Poll’s  Córner,  we  leave  Lee's  Buildings,  and  Birch's  Buildings 
on  the  left.  Our  next  appearance  is  in  Acorn  Court;  then  turning 
and  doublingwith  intricate  sinuosity,  worming  our  way,  now  to  this 
side,  now  to  that,  like  a corkscrew,  we  emerge  from  the  more  than 
Cretan  labyrinth  at  Roll’s  Buildings,  and  rejoice  to  behold  again  the 
familiar  face  of  Fetter’Lanc. 

At  the  Horse  8hoe  and  Magpie,  in  the  lañe,  we  turn  down  West 
Harding  Street,  and  find  ourselves  in  a mcchanical  or  engineering 
literary  neighbourhood.  Here  is  the  Glasgow  and  other  type-foun- 
deries ; here  a trade,  of  wliose  existenee  we  were  as  yet  in  ignorance, 
that  of  printer’s  smith  ; here,  in  New  Street,  an  ornamented  iron 
gateway,  surmounted  with  the  royal  arms,  richly  gilt,  introduces  us 
to  the  printing-house  of  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  an  establishment  of 
itself,  for  its  magnitude,  management,  excellence  of  workmanship, 
and  minute  división  of  labour,  well  worthy  of  a sepárate  article. 

Descending  Harp  Lañe,  half  a century  ago  famous  for  its  lower- 
class  ordinaries,  where  the  obsolete  practice  of  diving  for  a dinner 
might  once  have  been  studied  in  perfection,  and  whieh  then,  as  now, 
was  a fifth-hand  furniture  mart,  we  find  ourselves,  at  length,  in  Far- 
ringdon  Street,  the  equatorial  line  of  our  devious  and  intricate  voyage. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  emerge  from  the  by-ways  into  the 
highways,  as  far  as  Basinghall  Street — ñame  abhorred  by  shipwreck- 
ed  merehants.  The  court  is  sitting,  and  in  the  presiding  judge  we 
recognise  tlie  caustic  editor  of  the  Examiner,  examining  a ruined 
horse-  chaunter. 

Here,  nearly  opposite  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  begins  that  cu- 
rious  labyrinth,  to  whose  en  trance  we  have  given  the  reader  a clue, 
whieh  he  must  needs  unravel  for  himself.  Who  shall  describe  the 
intricacies  of  Leathersellers*  Buildings,  Blue  Hart  Court,  White 
Rose  Court,  Swan  Alley,  Blue  Anchor  Court,  Green  Court,  courts 
of  every  colour,  every  shape,  running  up  and  down  in  the  heart  of 
the  blocks  of  city-warehouses,  like  children  at  play  ? Who  shall 
delinéate  the  various  haunts  of  the  thirsty  votaries  of  Bacchus 
nestled  within  their  preeincts,  or  describe  the  statesmcn,  thcologiaiis, 
gossips  of  The  Dr.  Butler’s  Ilead,  The  Blue  Last,  or  The  Shepherd 
and  liis  Flock  ? 

Ilerein  the  reader  must  minister  to  himself.  Ilaving  now  con- 
ducted  our  attentive  followers  where  never  was  attentive  follower 
conducted  before,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  one  of  the 
long  line  of  London  lañes  and  al  ley  s,  terminating  witli  Little  Bell 
Alley,  we  eannot  part  from  him  and  them  without  an  expression  of 
regret  that  we  are  doomed  to  meet  no  more  in  this  world. 

Adicu  ! Sidney,  and  all  ye  other  alleys, — our  alleys,  where  dwelt 
not  one  but  a thousand  Sallys,  there  no  more  to  dwell ; where,  free 
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from  noise,  bustle,  and  business,  we  have  sauntered  at  onr  own 
sweet  will,  secure  from  danger  by  quick  revolving  wheel,  ñor  an- 
noyed  with  frequent  crossings,  ñor  requests  to  remember  the  poor 
sweeper  ; where  either  side  or  the  middle  of  the  way  was  alikc 
pleasant  and  secure,  with  no  intermedíate  paving-stones,  slippery 
with  unetuous  mud  ; where  dwclt,  in  the  sliady  paths  of  lite,  a 
simple  and  innocent  race  of  arcadian  shopkeepers,  careless  of  civic 
or  parochial  offices,  resigned  to  the  privation  of  a one-horse  chaj', 
ambitious  only  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns ; where,  on  the 
hospitable  book-stalls, 

íí  Fuir  Knowledge  to  our  eyes  her  ampie  page, 

Kicli  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  oft  unfold 

where,  in  the  sequestered  coflfee-shop,  to  a select  studious  few,  the 
hospitable  Betsy,  with  profuse  raven  ringlets  and  taper  waist,  prof- 
fered  for  our  earliest  use  the  hoarded  (for  us ) evening  paper.  To 
what  remóte  región,  adorable  Betsy,  hast  tliou  migrated,  with  thy 
wartn  welcome  and  cofFee,  thy  round  of  compliments  and  buttered 
toast?  The  tempestuous  Strand,  haply,  numbers  thee  among  its 
beauties ; haply,  compelled  by  late,  thou  hast  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
tant  regions  of  Ru93ell  Square  ; the  liateful  noise  of  cabs  rattles/it 
may  be,  in  thy  little  ear,  and  from  thy  pulpy  hand  unlettered  coun- 
ter-jumpers  snatch,  without  thanks,  the  fragrant  cups  of  twankay  ! 

Adieu  ! Cranbourne,  and  all  ye  other  alleys,  once  again  adieu  ! 
No  more  shall  the  stunned  and  tired  wanderer  of  the  stony-hearted 
streets  turn,  delighted,  into  thy  sequestered,  cloistral  paths,  where 
carriage  people,  and  respectable  men  keeping  gigs,  daré  not  insult 
with  carriages  and  gigs  pedestrian  noverty.  No  more  can  we  say  to 
the  cab-driver  and  loud-throated  cad,  “Abiste,  profani,"  ñor  hail  y our 
interminable  twistings  and  twinings,  sacred  to  the  pedestrian ; no 
longer  here  will  the  pedestrian  be  an  exclusive,  or  the  equestrian 
excluded;  no  longer  is  your  exclusive  privilege  destined  to  impart 

lcAn  liour’s  importance  to  tlie  poor  man’s  heart.” 

Your  doom  is  sealed ; respectable  men  in  gigs  conspire  against  you  ; 
carriage-people  boast,  like  O'Connell,  that  they  will  drive  conches 
and  six  through  your  vitáis,  and  come  out  at  the  other  side ; com- 
missioners  of  metropolitan  improvements  have  determined  your  de- 
struction ; ómnibus  men  and  cabs  are  with  diíEculty  withheld  from 
dashing  over  your  ruins  to  Whitechapel  and  Mile  End. 

Already,  as  with  tearful  eyes  I linger  upon  the  shore  of  Coventry 
Street,  I sec  half  the  business  of  destruc.tion  done  ; my  favourite 
book-stalls  are  knocked  to  pieces  ; my  angling-shops,  with  gold  fish 
dangling  from  pendent  rod  above,  are  swept  up  in  the  metropolitan 
commissioners,  net ; my  lamp-posts,  growing  up  securely  in  the 
middle  of  the  flagged  causeway,  and  shedding  around  the  alley  im- 
partial  light,  are  grubbed  up,  with  malignity  worthy  the  dark  ages. 

Among  the  ruins  of  my  old-fashioned  book  and  print  shops  the 
rising  gin-temple,  palé- faced  as  its  fu  ture  tipplers,  flouts  the  sky  ; 
shops,  emulous  of  Begent  Street  in  price  and  quality,  already  begin 
to  swell  in  unwiekly  bulk  along  the  line  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments! Yet  slialt  thou  not,  unrecorded,  perish  altogether  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  What  brick  and  mortal*  failed  to  preserve,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  may  cause  to  be  ¡inmortal.  This  ílimsy  page,  fíut- 
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tering  between  the  fínger  and  thumb  of  posterity,  may  embalm  the 
vanished  glories  of  our  by-ways  of  Town,  when  the  ravages  of  rae- 
tropolitan  improvers  and  the  Vandalism  of  men  in  gigs  shall  be  for- 
gotten.  The  solitary,  threadbare  student,  who, 

w To  '«cape  tlie  pressure  of  contiguous  pride,” 

turned,  foot-sore  and  care-worn,  into  thy  quiet  precincts  from  the 
bustle  of  commercc  in  which  he  has  no  business,  and  the  pride  of 
wealth  in  which  he  has  no  share,  shall  preserve  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  noiselessness  and  sccurity  you  were  accustomed  to  bestow  ! 

CHAPTEK  VII I. 

COMMERCIAL  LIFE. 

One  of  the  leading  general  ideas  the  stranger  aequires  of  London 
is  its  great  and  generally-diffused  wealth. 

Whatever  end  of  the  town  we  visit,  whetlier  we  see  in  the  east 
commercial,  or  in  the  west  ostentatious  wealth,  it  is  reflectad  every- 
where,  diífused  everywhere  over  this  vast  metrópolis.  The  shops 
reflect  it  from  either  side  our  streets,  the  warehouses  of  the  manufac- 
turera, the  docks  of  the  shipowners,  the  stores  of  the  merchants  are 
full  of  it ; nay,  it  is  hoarded  in  holes  and  corners,  in  the  lañes  and 
alleys;  it  adorns  the  suburbs,  and  makes  a cultivated  garden  of 
miles  around  the  town ; poverty  slirinks,  owl-like,  into  by-places 
from  the  hateful  light  of  its  diffused  sunshine. 

London  has  been  long  faiuiliar  with  wealth  ; it  is  not  a new  thing, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  either  too  closely  hoarded,  or  too  recklessly 
speeulated  upon.  Tlierc  is  a judicious  enterprise  in  the  use  of  it 
here,  unknown  to  poorer  places  recently  made  rich.  The  employ- 
ment  of  wealth  in  London  is  eminently  an  employment  of  action,  a 
turning  of  it  from  one  thing  to  another  ; a system  of  golden  irriga- 
tion,  where  the  speculator  directs  his  current  in  whatever  direction 
he  sees  a reasonable  probability  of  increased  production  through  its 
fertilizing  agency. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  London 
would  be  to  write  a history  of  the  progress  of  civilizaron  over  the 
world.  Rut  it  is  to  nature,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the  in- 
scrutable  wisdom  and  bounty  of  Providence,  that  we  must  come  at 
last  for  the  true  explanation  of  real  wealth  before  enterprize,  indus- 
try,  and  commerce  diífuse  it,  and  before  c redil , like  a magician,  en- 
ables  its  ready,  secure,  and  uninterrupted  transfer  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  liand  to  hand. 

Yet  liow  seldom  does  the  pride  of  artificial  wealth  condescend  to 
fix  its  speculation  upon  its  humblc  origin ! 

We  talk  magniloquently  of  our  enterprize,  our  industry,  our  trade, 
our  commerce,  our  national  faith,  our  commercial  credit ; yet,  after 
all,  wlience  comes  our  real  wealth,  our  meatis  of  money,  our  great. 
Jirst  cause  of  commercial  life  ? Buried  i'  th*  earth,  after  all,  is  our 
Bank  of  England  ; silks,  satins,  gold,  jewels,  wines,  spices, — whence 
are  they  but  dug  out  o’  th*  earth,  disguised  as  iron,  coal,  copper, 
lead,  tin  ? Who  made  tliese  things,  or  what  is  man,  that  he  should 
pride  himself  on  what  the  God  of  nature  has  bounteously  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  to  withhold  from  others  ? Natural 
wealth  is  at  the  root  of  our  grand  superstructure  of  riches;  it  is  the 
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stone-and-lime  foundation  of  our  lath-and-plaster  opulence.  A1I 
that  we  llave  done  is  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  inex- 
haustible  resources,  and  is  as  little  subject  for  the  exultation  of 
pride  as  if  a man,  whose  careful  father  bequeathed  liim  a strong  box 
well  filled  with  uncoined  gold,  sliould  regard  himself  as  its  creator, 
because  he  deposits  his  gold  at  a banking-house,  taking  in  exchange 
portable,  marketable,  and  convenient  securities. 

Not  only  has  Providence  bestowed  upon  this  favoured  isle  of  Al- 
bion  a profusión  of  convertible  wealth,but  IIu  has  been  farther  gracious 
enough  to  bestow  it  upon  us  guarded ; we  have  inherited  not  only 
the  treasure  but  the  strong  box , surrounded  by  defences  impreg- 
nable,  the  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  of  insularity.  It  would  seem  that, 
as  we  were  made  rich  as  a prey,  we  were  insulated  as  a security. 
The  happiness  of  the  dispensation  towards  us  is,  not  that  we  are 
naturally  cnpable  of  acquiring  enormous  wealth,  but  that  w'e  are  na- 
turally  securcd  in  its  enjoyment. 

What  is  true  of  all  England  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  true  of  its 
heart,  and  soul,  and  brain,  its  Loiulon. 

There  lies  before  us  at  this  present  writing  a map  of  London  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons ; no  mean  place  even  then  ; perched  upon 
dry,  gruvelly,  easily-accessible  hillocks,  fenced  with  circumferential 
forests,  at  once  the  means  of  warmth  and  of  defence  ; well  watered, 
free  from  pestilential  airs,  and  open  through  its  perpetual  highway, 
— a highway  w lióse  tides  not  only  serve  as  a médium  of  transit,  but 
as  a motive-power  to  all  the  then  approachable  world,  what  future 
greatness  did  not  its  locality  alone  portend  ! what  means  of  ultímate 
extensibility,  of  whic.h  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  we  can 
form  no  idea ! The  possible  extent  of  future  London — the  London 
of  those  who  are  fated  to  smile  at  the  barbarism  of  us,  their  remóte 
ancestry,  is  a speculation  upon  which,  as  we  rove  idly  about  the 
town,  we  are  often  puzzling  what  little  we  have  left  of  brains. 
Wonderful,  and  suggestive  of  many  thoughts  it  is,  to  walk  to-day  in 
a suburban  field,  green  with  the  verdure  of  ages,  browzed  011  by  the 
sheep  and  ox,  sported  over  by  the  excursi  ve  sparrow-shooter,  the 
recreating  ground  of  truant  schoolboys,  dilatory  ’prentices,  and  the 
young  fry  of  the  purlieus ; — that  day  three  months,  or  at  most  six 
montlis,  again  rambliug  that  way,  to  find  yourself  in  a great  new- 
born  city,  palaces,  churches,  streets,  squares,  crescents,  polygons, 
shrubs  already  planted,  walks  already  laid  out,  high-sounding  ñames 
in  large  letters,  at  every  córner  of  every  Street,  crescent,  square, — 
nay  more,  inhabitants  already  settled,  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls, 
rich  curtains  depending  within  the  plnte-glass  Windows,  servants  in 
rich  liveries,  and  carriages  at  the  doors. 

Truly  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  go  on  and  see  tliesc  thiugs,  and 
wonder,  our  favourite  exclamation  should  have  become  a cuckoo 
cry,  “ IV/tere  does  all  the  monetj  come  from  ? 

Let  any  man  who  thinks  we  are  drawing  at  sight  upon  his  credu- 
lity  take  a walk  to  the  westward  of  the  Edgeware  Road,  through 
Hydk  Park  Gardens,  Sussex  Gardkns,  and  all  the  other  gardens 
of  great  houses,  as  far  as  Westbourne,  where  the  deluge  of  brick  and 
mortar  pauses,  arrested  by  winter's  icy  hand,  only  to  flow  with  ac- 
eumulating  westward  forcé  in  spring  and  summer,  and  say  if  this 
extensión  of  the  habitations  of  men  is  not  more  than  wondrous — if  it 
is  not  miraculous. 
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When  we  conskler  that  each  and  every  one  oí*  the  myriads  of 
houses  that  spring  up,  mushroom-like,  are  let  as  soon  as  they  are 
built,  or  sooner,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  accumulated 
power  of  attraction  drawing  so  many  human  creatures  into  one  vor- 
tex  of  busy  life.  When  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  each  of  these  ha- 
bitations  presupposes  an  income  and  an  expenditure,  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  a-year,  downwards  in  the  descending  scale  of  wealth 
to  hundreds  without  the  thousands,  wTe  cannot  but  feel  bewildered 
at  the  magnitude  of  resources,  pcrmitting  to  tlieir  fortúnate  posses- 
sors  so  splendid  a display  of  the  luxuries,  conveniences,  and  super- 
fluities  of  life. 

Yet  this,  wliicli  every body  sees,  this  exterior  distant  view  of  mag- 
nificence  to  which  our  visión  is  confined,  is  the  least  of  that  whicli 
sets  us  wondering.  External  show  is  not  only  not  desired  by  almost 
every  class  in  London,  but  it  is  really  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
They  have  that  within  these  crowded  palaces  that  passeth  show  ; 
their  luxuries  are  domestic,  their  pleasures  self-contained,  their 
splendour  secluded;  yet  even  that  which  they  cannot  hide,  that 
which  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  behold,  that  which  peeps  from 
their  doors  and  Windows  is  enough  to  bewilder  us  and  to  confound. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Muck-wormr,  have  at  ye  ! 

And  why — why  llave  at  muck-worms  ? Expound,  if  yon  please, 
the  reason  of  the  abundant  secretion  of  bile,  tlie  overflowing  of  the 
gall-ducts,  with  which  men  who  have  not  so  much  are  accustomed 
to  regard  men  who  have  so  much  more?  Why  is  it  that  tliere  exists 
a prejudice  against  the  architects  of  the  fortunes  of  their  families, 
the  builders  up  of  that  respect  and  consideration  that  await  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  first  founder,  who  perhups  liad 
denied  himself  for  this  remóte  and  perspective  advantage,  in  which 
he  never  could  particípate,  every  gratincation,  every  pleasure  that 
life  had  to  bestow  ? 

The  accumulation  of  that  miracle-working  thing  called  capital , 
the  provisión  by  trade  and  commerce  of  everything  that  distin- 
guishes  the  polite  from  the  barbarous  state  ; the  preservation,  by 
giving  their.  employment,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures  from 
misery,  idleness,  and  want,  is  the  work  of  the  money-getter,  who  is, 
after  all,  only  one  of  the  brokers  of  civilization. 

Yet  such  is  the  power  of  envy  in  the  human  breast,  so  strong  the 
instinct  of  hating,  slandering,  depreciating,  that  while  Wholesale 
villains,  of  sorts  all  and  sundry,  have  been  in  all  ages  regarded  with 
more  or  less  'of  romantic  consideration,  the  money-getter  has  been 
pelted  with  hard-boiled  putrid  ñames,  as  if  he  were  an  animal  not 
only  useless,  but  dangcrous  to  society  at  large. 

An  Alexander  the  Great,  a Napoleón,  shall  go  forth  to  rob  all  na- 
tions,  burglariously  breaking  into  their  frontiers,  and  carrying  away 
everything  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  their  pictures,  píate,  and 
crockery,  nay,  what  is  greater  loss,  the  title-deeds  of  their  inde- 
pendence.  He  mukes  the  butchery  of  tens  of  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  as  good  men  as  he,  accessory  to  these  his 
burglaries;  and,  after  disscminating  misery  and  want,  and  blood 
and  wounds,  over  a quarter  of  our  globe,  shall  be  called  an  emperor 
and  a hero,  and  shall  stare  you  out  of  countenance  on  every  lobby. 
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and  on  every  mantelpiece,  with  his  pl  áster- of-paris  physiognomy ; 
wliilst  honest  Jack  Elwes,  the  ? niser,  as  people  spitefully  cali  him,  who 
wore  for  seven  long  years  one  coat,  for  which,  by  the  by,  (and  this 
wc  mention  raerely  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing,)  he  had  pata  on  deli - 
ver  y y is  called  all  manner  of  ñames,  and  is  only  remembered  in  exe- 
cra t ion  1 

Iloncst  Jack — we  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  an 
humble  tribute  of  respect  to  thy  mucli-abused  memory — thou  grcatcr 
than  the  grcat,  thou  victor  of  vanity,  extravagance,  vice,  thou  con- 
queror  of  thyself,  thou  more  than  emperor ! 

Jack  Elwes,  look  you,  lived  upon  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket,  but  he  never  wTas  charged  with  cheating  his 
butterman  ; and  if  a man  choose  to  be  satisfied  with  hard-boiled  eggs, 
instead  of  going  to  a restaurateur , a tavern,  or  table  d'húte,  is  that  a 
matter  of  which  you,  or  I,  or  policeman  999  Z,  are  entitled  to  take 
cognizance  ? Jack  Elwes  had  no  wife — was  that  his  fault?  no  child 
— was  that  his  misfortune?  yet  Jack  never  appeared  in  court  a de- 
fendant  in  case  of  crim.  con ñor  did  jparochial  functionaries  ever  dub 
him,  against  his  will,  with  the  unenvicd  title  of  putative  fathcr.  Jack 
Elwes  paid  his  way, — unlike  manya  gentleman)v/or  hepaid  histvay  ; 
despising  the  vanities  of  life,  he  was  content  with  satisfying  its  neces- 
sities;  he  took  pleasure  in  shewing  mankind,  in  the  person  of  one 
man,  how  little  mankind  really  and  truly  want,  and  for  thislessonof 
self-denial  and  frugal  i ty  is  his  honest  memory  despised.  His  self- 
imposed  penury,  which,  be  it  always  remembered,  was  his  pleasure , — 
and  we  hope  in  this  free  country  a gentleman  may  be  permitted  to 
take  his  pleasure  as  he  likcs,  whether  in  spending  or  getting, — en- 
abled  him  to  accumulate  an  enormous  fortune,  long  since  diffused 
among  the  mass ; and  for  this  not  a nasty  booksliop  in  Ilolywell 
Street  that  has  not  expanded  in  the  window  a sixpenny  tract,  with  a 
coloured  frontispiece,  giving  a full,  truc,  and  particular  account  of 
the  life  and  adventures  of  John  Elwes,  thk  miser  ! 

Yet,  in  the  honesty  of  their  virtuous  indignation,  let  no  miser- 
hater  forget  that  during  a long  existence,  for  we  suppose  wc  inust 
not  venture  to  cali  it  life,  this  man  injured  in  life  not  one  human 
being  benefited  by  his  death  ; that  no  dishonesty  was  ever  imputed 
to  him  in  any  transaction,  public  or  private,  that  ever  he  was  engaged 
in  ; that,  although  he  represented  a shire  in  Parliament  in  times  su- 
per-eminently  dishonest,  he  always  voted,  miser  though  he  was, 
against  the  minister,  and  voting  always  against  a ministry  maintain- 
ctl  in  power  by  corruption,  he  must,  right  or  wrong,  in  detall,  have 
always  been  right  on  principie ; ñor  have  we  any  record  of  Jack’s 
"free  and  independent ” constituents  petitioning  against  his  return, 
as  in  our  days,  on  the  score  of  his  not  liaving  bribed  the  electoral 
body  to  their  heart's  content. 

Let  us  have  no  nonsensc  about  money-getters,  or  niisers,  or  nar- 
row-fisted  fellows  ; so  long  as  they  cannot  take  it  to  the  grave  with 
them,  let  us  be  content ; a life-interest  in  the  yellow  clay  is  surely 
little  enough  reward  for  the  trouble  of  scraping  it  out  of  the  dirty 
ways  of  life,  and,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  there  will  be  the  more  of  it. 
The  time  is  not  long  when  the  original  accumulator  will  no  more  be 
able  to  restrain  the  descending  flow  of  this  pent-up  treasure;  some 
time  it  will  “ fertilising  fall,”  and  deposit,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  means  of  future  good  wherever  it  lingers  orí  its  course. 
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London  is  a world  of  money-getting ; we  llave  long  since  scouted 
the  romance  of  naked  toes,  the  ideality  ofempty  bellies,  and  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  philosopher  without  twopence ; we  llave  established  a 
standard  of  respect  altogether  different  from  that  of  monarcliies, 
autocracies,  and  republics ; Rothschild  is  a Crcesus,  a Midas,  who 
turns  everytliing  he  touchcs  into  gold;  our  “ merchant  princes  *' 
swarm  like  honey-bees  on  May-day;  we  boast  everv  gradation  of 
marquis,  earl,  viscount,  barón,  in  our  commercial  world,  only  we  re- 
present  their  rank  by  substantial  things,  not  shadowy  sounds  ; we 
have  great  raen,  good  raen,  responsible  men,  all  measuredby  a ther- 
mometcr  inserted  in  the  breeches-pocket. 

Again,  if  we  regard  the  aristocracy  of  commercial  wealth  in  an 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  how  s píen d id  is  their  position  ! how  much 
does  the  mere  exercise  of  the  power, — that  is,  the  capital  they  pos- 
sess,  benefít  mankind ! 

From  them,  after  all,  it  is  that  we  derive  our  means  of  employ- 
raent,  enjoyment,  and  support ; entcrprise  opens  the  way  to  labour, 
and  labour  returns  the  profits  of  enterprise  ; we  are  at  work,  after 
all,  not  for  our  sel  ves,  but  for  euch  other,  and  none  is  more  actively 
employed  than  the  capitalist,  or  with  less  selfish  motives ; for  labour 
enjoys  its  wages,  as  it  earns  them,  from  day  to  day,  while  the  capi- 
talists,  with  the  command  of  immense  wealth,  rather  uses  money  than 
enjoys  it.  He  builds  towns,  digs  mines,  intersects  the  face  of  the 
country  with  railroads  and  canals ; the  sea  is  whitened  with  the 
sails  of  lier  countless  ships,  bridging  the  ocean  in  all  directions, 
giving  to  the  températe  the  producís  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  flying 
from  end  to  end  of  earth,  messengers  of  civilization  and  comfort. 

He  is  the  working  man,  called  in  by  Science  to  aid  the  practical 
conversión  of  theory  into  practice ; without  him  knowledge  is 
wortliless,  and  valueless  the  power  of  mind ; without  him  we  can 
neither  build  an  aqueduct  ñor  print  a pamphlet ; without  him  we 
should  huddle  in  caves,  feed  upon  roots,  and  rudely  tear  the  skins 
of  savage  animáis,  to  defend  us  from  the  coid. 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  all  this  he  doeth  for  the  love  of  gain ; the 
love  of  gain  is  like  other  passions,  harmful  only  in  excess ; but  it  is 
not  for  the  love  of  gain,  that  the  merchant,  more  than  any  other 
man,  employs  himself ; the  lucre  is  a means,  the  end  is  a station  in 
society,  a laudable  emulátion  to  excel,  and  an  honourable  fame  in 
liis  calling. 

We  have  often  thonght  that  the  capitalist  should  have  the  same 
sort  of  talent  with  the  general ; botli  must  risk  their  lives — for 
capital  is  the  Ufe  of  the  commercial  man,  — repeatedly  and  boldly  ; 
both  must  be  endowed  with  patience,  courage,  fortitude  ; both  must 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  forethought  and  long-sightedness ; 
and,  lastly,  to  crown  all,  both  must  be  fortúnate  to  the  end. 

When  we  contrast  a nation  of  shopkeepers  with  a nation  of  sol- 
diers,  a people  given  to  glory  with  a people  devoted  to  industry,  we 
cannot  but  smile  in  derision  at  the  insanity  of  mankind,  that  affects 
a preference  ofthe  one  over  the  other,  or  confers  the  title  of  honour- 
able upon  the  profession  of  arins,  as  if,  forsooth,  it  were  more  the 
part  of  men  of  honour  to  plunder  other  nations,  rather  than  to  labour 
in  their  own,  or  as  if  buying  and  selling  were  less  honourable  than 
cutting  and  maiming. 

Compare  an  artizan  with  a soldier  ; the  one  is  doing  something 
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every  dayof  his  li fe  which  contributes  to  the  ease,  comfort,  conveni- 
ence  of  some  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  his  own  ; he  is  contri- 
buting  his  mite  to  the  progress  of  mankind  ; he  has  something  to 
show  for  the  days  he  has  passed  upon  the  earth ; the  other  is  doing 
nothing  when  he  is  not  doing  worse ; and  is  merely  an  unproduc- 
tive  when  he  is  not  a destructive  labourer. 

It  is  inherent  in  every  good  that  evil  shall  attend  it,  wlien  it  be- 
comes  a good  in  excess ; than  the  accumulation  of  capital  there  can 
be  no  greater  good  ; than  its  accumulation  in  excess  there  can  be  no 
greater  evil.  For  the  tendency  of  accumulated  capital  is  to  absorb 
within  its  vortex  lesser  accumulations  ; industry  on  a small  seale  is 
reduced  to  nothing  by  industry  on  a great  seale;  nothing  mnkes 
money  so  rapidly  or  so  plentifully  as  money.  The  evil  is,  that  the 
reproduction  of  wealth  by  wealth  is  unreal,  contributing  only  to  the 
bloated  wealth  of  the  individual,  adding  nothing  to  the  convenience 
or  happiness  of  mankind. 

Capital  accumulated  to  excess  in  few  hands  becomes  monopoly ; 
producing  the  sameevils  in  ourown  day  that  crown  monopolies,  and 
inonopolies  by  patent,  produced  in  our  own  country  in  remoterages, 
and  produce  in  other  countries  at  this  day  ; its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  divide  society  into  the  two  classes  of  which  that  erudite  philoso- 
pher,  Sancho  Panza,  observed  the  world  to  consist,  the  very  rich, 
and  the  very  poor ; the  have-everythings,  and  the  have-nothings. 

Before  its  silent,  but  irresistible  power,  lesser  capitalists  sink  into 
bankruptcy,  and  return,  from  whence  they  carne,  to  the  ranks  of 
labour ; labour  vainly  asserts  its  rights,  for  capital  can  live  where 
labour  would  starve,  and  continúes  growing,  like  a tree,  while  its 
proprietor  is  sleeping : it  compcls  the  many  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  few  ; ancl,  while  it  embarrasses  industry,  exac.ts  a greater 
tax  for  purposes  of  State,  from  the  valué  of  the  industry  thatremains  ; 
in  time,  it  arrives  at  such  a height,  that,  giving  nothing,  it  takes 
everything. 

From  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  lnghest,  through  all  the  infinite 
gradations  of  our  social  seale,  the  money-making,  industrial  charnc- 
ter  of  Loiulon  life  is  manifest,  and  is  mude  more  m&niiest  by  compa- 
rison  with  other  places,  where  the  industrial  tendencies  are  not  so 
prominent  ; where  they  take  other  direetions  is  where  the  same  cer- 
tain  rewards  for  industry  do  not  exist. 

The  industry  of  our  part  of  the  world  is  dependent,  dependent 
upon  governments,  on  monopolies,  or  patronage  ; the  industry  of 
London  is  in  the  highest  degree  independent.  We  read  in  a news- 
paper  the  other  day  that  the  Isle  of  Skye  within  the  last  forty  years 
furnished  to  the  army  alone  forty  general  officers  (a  general  officer 
per  annum)  ; six  hundred  commissioned  oílicers  of  various  ranks  iu 
the  serviee,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  private  soldiers  ; yet  this 
Skye  is  a barren  isle,  of  some  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad, 
yet  we  see  that,  whatever  deficiencies  it  may  be  subject  to  in  other 
artieles  of  productive  industry,  it  produces  astonishingly  fertile  erops 
of  “ food  for  powder.”  In  Edinburgh,  you  will  encounter  on  the 
public  promenades,  and  at  every  evening-party,  a crowd  of  young 
men,  of  no  ostensible  occupation,  of  genteel  appenrance  and  address, 
and  evidently  persons  of  some  condition  ; when  you  inquire  who  or 
what  they  are,  you  are  informed  that  they  are  waiting  for  commissions. 

In  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  the  sons  of  gentlenien,  and  tradesmen, 
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instead  of  following  tlie  pursuits  of  tlieir  fathers,  are  going  tothe  bar, 
going  to  the  church,  going  into  the  army,  and,  meamvhile,  going 
about  the  streets.  London,  on  the  contrary,  is  a place  of  money- 
getting. 

There  are  few  ways,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “ in  wliich  a man  may 
be  more  liarmlessly  employcd,  tlian  in  getting  money  but  money- 
getting  is  not  so  much  an  innocent  as  an  arduous  employment. 

The  man  of  rank  exults  in  his  loug-drawn  pedigree,  in  bis  alli- 
ances,  and  the  purity  of  liis  blood ; the  man  of  talent  prides  himself 
on  his  intellectual  power ; why,  tlien,  should  not  men  of  wealth, 
with  reason,  pride  themselves  on  tlieir  money  ? 

If,  to  bring  himself  and  family  from  an  humble  station,  to  rank 
witli  the  nobles  of  the  land,  be  a subject  of  lionouruble  ambition  in 
the  man  of  talent,  is  there  anything  less  worthy  honour  in  a man  de- 
voting  himself  with  energy  to  accumulating  power  in  another  simpe, 
that  is  to  say,  money ; or,  is  there  any  miglity  difieren  ce  in  the 
amount  of  mental  labour  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  power  in  the 
one  shane  or  in  the  other  ? 

We  tliink  not ; wc  think  that  comraercial  talent  is  a gnat  in  its 
way,  as  any  other  talent,  and  requires,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a 
unión  of  qualities  rarely  in  the  same  man  found  United.  There  are 
required  in  the  man  ambitious  of  wealth,  as  of  power,  alike  foresight 
to  determine  liirn  to  a profitable  course  of  action,  caution,  discretion, 
firmncss  in  the  course  he  takes  ; and,  in  the  higliest  degree,  integri- 
ty  and  self-deniah 

There  seems  a vulgar  error  among  men,  that  money-making  is  a 
merely  mechanical  pursuit,  forgetting  that  this  applies  only  to  the 
retail  money-maker : the  small  shopkeeper,  and  that  class  who  use 
no  adventurous  means  to  augment  their  little  capital,  but  rest  per- 
fectly  satisfied  with  small  proíits  and  quick  returns.  But  the  great 
monetary  concerns  of  London  are  in  the  nature  of  great  risks,  spc- 
culative,  uncertain,  remóte ; it  is  in  the  prospectiveness  of  its  ten- 
dencies,  and  its  great  courage,  that  the  strength  of  metropolitan 
commercial  enterprise  mainly  consists.  London  capitalists  possess 
the  most  extraordinary  and  extended  empire  in  the  world,  because 
they  influence  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
almost  every  triumph  of  war,  and  every  more  lasting  victory  of 
peace,  has  its  origin  and  end  in  the  readiness  or  reluctance  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  furnish  the  means,  apparently 
inexhaustible,  at  their  command. 

And  if  these  enterprizes  of  war,  or  conquests  of  peace,  demand 
great  intellect  for  their  conception  and  execution,  shall  we  refuse 
the  meed  of  praise  to  the  qualities  of  conrage,  caution,  and  foresight 
that  furnish  the  sinews  of  the  one,  and  the  means  of  enterprize  in 
the  other  ? 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Roy  al  Exchange,  the  Exchange  itself, 
wlien  thefull  tide  of  commercial  wealth  at  the  hour  of  High  ’Change 
floods  its  central  arca,  is  a highly-interesting  loeality  to  the  student 
of  London  life. 

He  can  not  fail  to  observe  in  the  faces  of  tliose  who  are  bustling 
about  liirn,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  a deeided  expression  of  the  real. 
Sharp,  keen,  deeided,  and  somewhat  stern  expression,  greets  liirn 
whicnever  way  lie  turns ; the  rushing  to  and  fro,  as  he  stands  idly 
contemplating  the  scene,  impresses  him  with  a lively  idea  of  the 
valué  of  time  to  men  of  business. 
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The  unostentatious,  and  apparently  obscure  holes  and  eorners  in 
which  an  enormous  amount  of  business  of  diíferent  kinds  is  trans- 
acted,  surprise  one  accustomed  to  the  splendid  eounting-houses  of 
provincial  men  of  business. 

Let  bis  business  cali  him  to  the  office  of  a leading  stockbroker : 
after  tlireading  bis  way  through  devious  lañes  and  alleys,  be  arrives 
at  a cul  de  sac , where  a crió,  more  like  a cobbler's  bulk  than  a place 
of  business,  marked  with  the  ñames  of  Bult,,  Bear,  &Co.,  indicates 
the  place  of  business  of  that  great  firm.  Entering,  you  find  there  is 
liardly  room  to  turn  round  ; a little  railed  inclosure,  lighted  by  four 
oiled-paper-panes  of  glass,  divides  the  crib  ; files  of  prices  of  borne 
and  foreign  stocks,  railway  sharcs,  and  scrip,  are  suspended,  in  lieu 
of  decorations,  from  the  walls ; a wooden  dock,  slowly  ticking,  so- 
lemnly  warns  us  of  the  valúe  of  time,  in  a place  where  stocks  rise  or 
fall  one-eightb  per  cent,  per  hour ; an  elderly  gentleman,  with  an 
anxious  invesiing  face,  seated  011  a box,  is  perusing,  spectacles  on 
nose,  the  money-article  in  a morning  paper. 

Your  business  is  investment  or  speculation,  no  matter  which.  Mr. 
Bull,  the  man  of  parts  of  the  firm,  a cheerful,  agreeable  man,  of 
good  manner  and  address,  takes  your  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 
You  inquirc  tlic  priee  of  certain  stocks;  Mr.  Bull  informs  you,  pro- 
fessionally,  that  he  will  u feel  the  pulse  of  the  market.”  He  disap- 
pears  for  that  purpose ; you  amuse  yourself,  meanwhile,  in  attending 
to  the  remarks  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  deplores  the  abun- 
dan ce  of  money,  with  very  much  the  same  melancholy  air  with 
which  we  ourselves  have  often  deplored  its  scarcity.  Mr.  Bear,  the 
man  of  business,  raising  his  head  from  the  desk,  and  popping  bis 
chin  over  the  railing,  assures  Mr.  Muck-worm  that  money  is  a drug 
— a mere  drug,  that  times  nccvr  were  so  bad ; and  sorrowfully  re- 
marking,  that  he  has  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  lying  idle  at  his 
bunker' s,  buries  his  chin  and  his  sorrow  behind  the  railing. 

At  short  Ínter  vals  inquisitive  heads  are  poked  through  the  half- 
opened  door  into  the  crib,  and  the  mode  of  salutation  struck  us  as 
rather  amusing.  " IIow  's  Bolano's  Scrip  ?''  “ How  's  Spanish  Ac- 
tives ?,f  “ Portuguese  Bonds  stirring?” — and  other  inquines  of  the 

like  nature,  to  which  Mr.  Bear,  without  raising  his  head,  replies  in 
Jigurative  language,  and  the  heads  are  immediately  withdrawn. 

A young  lady  makes  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  her  solicitor, 
and  an  exceedingly  sweet-smelling,  Adonis-like  young  gentleman. 
The  lady  is  veiled,  and  so  remains,  a chair  with  difficulty  having 
been  poked  from  behind  the  railing  for  her  accommodation.  The 
solicitor  and  the  man  of  civct,  getling  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Bear, 
hold  a sollo  voce  conversaron.  We  can  only  catch  a few  broken 
phrases,  of  which  "twenty-five  thousand,"  "in  líame  of  Mr.  Alonzo 
Frederick  Augustus  Gubbins,”  “ Court  of  Chancery/’  “ Three  and- 
a-Half,"  " marriage-settlement,"  “ sepárate  use/'  " India  Bonds/' 
“ Long  Annuities,"  "issue,"  are  frequently  repeated. 

This  happy  pair  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Bull  returns  from  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  market.  He  still  preserves  professional  language, 
so  that  he  might  pass  almost  as  much  for  a physician  as  a stock- 
broker. The  market,  lie  says,  is  Jevcrisk  to-day  ; there  is  a “Jl?¿sk  ” 
of  buyers,  and  sellers  are  firm  ; would  recommend  your  wuiting  a 
few  days,  when  lie  expeets  a crisis,  and  prices,  he  thinks,  will  be- 
come  more  natural. 
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OLD  QUEEN  JEANNE  OF  PAU. 

BY  BOU  ISA  STUART  COSTKBLO. 

In  tlie  Basse  Plante  of  tlie  town  of  Pau,  which  is  an  open  grove, 
extending  between  the  cnstle  and  tbe  promenade  called  the  Park, 
tliere  is,  on  one  side,  not  far  from  tlie  batbs  of  Henri  Quatre  and  the 
fountain,  a small  cottnge,  where  lived  an  oíd  widow,  named  Jeanne. 
She  bad  one  son  ; but  lie  liad  been  awav  from  lier  almost  ever  since  lie 
was  grown  up,  first  to  serve  in  Napoleones  army,  and  since  that,  being 
married,  and  settled  in  París,  she  liad  rarely  seen  liini,  and  none  of  her 
neighbours  liad  done  so  at  all,  for  the  few  visita  he  liad  paid  her  were 
secret,  and  no  one  knew  of  liis  arrival  till  lie  was  gone. 

Jeanne  was  a very  singular  person  at  all  times ; but  of  late  yenrs  a 
notiou  possessed  her  brain  that  she  was  no  less  a personage  tlian  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  herself,  and  that  the  castle  belonged  to  her  as  a 
right.  She  liad  allowed  this  tliought  soto  take  possession  of  her  mind 
that  she  was  accustomed  to  dress  herself  in  a eos  turne  as  near  that  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret  as  she  could  devise,  and,  seating  herself  by  the  inouth 
of  the  enormous  well  in  the  castle-yard,  she  would  remain  for  hours 
answering  the  questions  of  strangers  relative  to  the  building,  and  de- 
tuiling  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  ílenry  Quatre  so  minutely 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  imagine  she  liad  not  lived  at  the  period  she  de- 
scribed.  She  never  related  the  event  of  liis  death  without  the  deep- 
est  emotion  ; and  so  agonised  was  she  at  times  that  she  inspired  pity. 
She  always  named  him  as  her  son,  and  spoke  of  liis  second  wife,  Marie 
deMedicis,  witli  dislike,  wliile  liis  first,  Margnerite,  she  merely  named 
witli  regret. 

She  was  a Catholic,  and  treated  witli  great  scorn  tlie  legends  which 
are  rife  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  having  caused  her  Catholic  subjeets  wlio 
would  not  conform  to  the  new  religión,  to  be  imprisoned  and  starved  in 
a tower,  which  is  still  shown. 

<f  This  tower,"  she  would  say,  "which  to  all  appearance  has  no  open- 
ing,  has  indeed  a dungeon  never  yet  explored,  and  tliere  many  fearful 
secrets  lie  hid ; but  no  victims  were  ever  tliere  immured  by  me,  al- 
tliough  if  I chose  to  disclose  faets,  I could  relate  strange  histories  which 
I know,  of  what  passed  in  its  walls.  Tliere  is  only  one  person,  how- 
ever,  to  whom  I aui  permitted  to  tell  a certain  secret,  and  give  u cer- 
tain  treasure  which  I have  found  here,  and  I wait  at  this  well  till  he 
urrives.  The  time  of  bis  appearance  is  near,  and  for  that  reason  I at- 
tend  constantly  on  this  spot,  lioping  to  meet  him.  Wlien  I have  once 
told  the  mystery  my  mission  is  accomplished,  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  will 
be  seen  no  more.  I am  doomed  to  exist  in  the  body  till  that  moment, 
but  theu  my  purgatory  ceases.  I símil  recognise  liiui  the  moment  bis 
eyes  meet  mine,  and  he  will  at  once  know  me,  tliough  we  have  not  met 
since  the  fatal  day  when  I drew  on  the  einbroidered  glovcs  sent  me  by 
Queen  Catherine." 

Of  course  tliese  conversations  of  the  supposed  Jeanne  d’Albret  were 
only  listened  to  as  the  hallucinations  ofinsunity  by  the  grentest  part  of 
her  hearers,  nevertheless  tliere  were  some  on  whom  her  earnest  asser- 
tions  made  an  iuipression,  and  she  was  generally  looked  upou  witli  a 
certain  respect,  mingled  witli  awe,  by  all  classes. 
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Thiswas  at  a time  when  recent  t ron  bles  in  Spain  liad  filled  the  town 
uf  Pau  witli  Spanish  emigran  ts,  and,  according  to  the  usual  hospitality 
of  the  English,  who  are  tlie  cbief  residente  there,  and  have  all  the 
linest  hotels,  they  were  received  and  assisted  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness  and  liberality. 

One  night  there  was  a great  assenibly  in  the  Rué  du  College,  where 
all  the  most  fashionablo  society  was  united*  The  rooms  were  very 
much  crowded,  for  most  of  the  guests  liad  arrived,  wlien  there  was  a 
suelden  sensation,  produecd  bv  a whisper  tliat  a stranger  was  entering. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  doors  as  they  flew  open,  and  the  servants 
announced  Don  Juan  Lehonza. 

A tall,  graceful  Spaniard  entered,  with  a very  distinguished  air  and 
manner  ; and,  as  he  made  his  bow  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  every- 
une  was  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  deportment ; he  would  have  been 
very  handsome  bul  for  a pallid  hue  which  overspread  his  countenance, 
and  in  spite  of  his  beautiful  features  rendered  his  face  in  some  lights 
almost  ghustly.  He  appcared  to  converse  very  little,  and  only  in 
Spanish,  which  he  spoke  witli  the  peculiar  accent  of  the  Basnue  pro- 
vinces.  After  a time  he  approached  the  pianoforte,  and  sat  down  to 
the  instrument.  Scarcely  liad  he  struck  a chord  before  he  liad  con- 
vinced  all  the  listeners  that  he  was  master  of  a most  extraordinary 
talent.  His  execution  was  amazing,  aml  his  taste  fascinating.  As  he 
played,  his  face  lighted  up  with  animation,  and  his  darle  eyes  were 
brilliant  to  a dazzling  degree.  He  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject,  and  presently,  in  a manner  quite  unexpected,  joined  his  voice  to 
the  music,  wliose  sweetness  tlirilled  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  He 
sang  in  the  Basque  language,  to  one  of  those  strange,  wild,  moaning 
airs  which  remind  one  of  the  mournful  lamentsof  the  Irish  : thewords 
liad  the  following  meaning,  as  far  as  their  tenor  could  be  understood. 


Fly  from  me,  fly  ! the  bright  stars  slrine. 
But  mark  ! amougst  them  is  not  mine  ! 
The  tremhling  leaves  of  yonder  rose, 

If  thou  but  toúcli  them  will  uncióse, 
But  there  I daré  not  turn  my  eye, 

For  at  my  witli  Vmg  glunce  they  die. 


The  waves  of  Fate  have  o’er  me  rolPd  j 
My  star  lias  set ; my  doom  is  tohl. 

The  rocks  of  Destiny  are  dark, 

And  lurk  to  crush  my  fragile  hark  : 

The  surges  swecp  ; the  storm  is  high  ; 
The  bolt  has  fall’n, — fly  from  me,  lly  I 


Tliere  was  something  so  solemn  and  fearful  in  the  style  of  his  singing 
that  a shudder  rail  through  the  company,  and  as  he  ended  a shriek  was 
heard,  and  one  of  the  ladies  sank  fainting  from  her  chair.  She  was 
taken  into  the  balcony,  where  a magnificent  moonlight  scene  wasspread 
out  far  and  wide.  The  extensive  gardens  of  the  hotel  descended  a long 
si  o pe,  which  was  terminated  by  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  rushing 
Gave,  that  foamed  and  leaped  over  its  rocky  bed  with  a ceaseless 
sound,  and  now  sparkled  with  the  reflexión  of  innumerable  stars,  so 
largo  and  distinct  in  the  trnnspnrent  bine  sky  of  the  south,  that  eacli 
one  seemed  a cluster  of  diamonds  on  lire,  while  the  snow-mountains  in 
the  distance  gleamed  like  giant  slmdows.  The  air  soon  recovered  the 
fainting  lady,  whose  emotion  liad  so  much  overeóme  her,  and  she  en- 
deavoured  to  sliake  ofF  the  nervousness  which  had  occasioned  her  ill- 
ness. 

“ It  is  strange/' said  she,  “but  to-day  1 liad  a long  tnlk  with  oíd 
Jeanne  d'Albret  of  the  castle  well,  and  she  told  me  I sliould  meet  with 
something  to-uight  which  would  have  an  influence  on  my  futuro  life. 
The  awful  tone  of  this  stranger,  and  his  peculiar  countenance,  so  im- 
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pressed  me  while  hearing  liim  sing,  that  I imagined  lie  possessed  some 
spell  over  me,  and  I became  so  terrified  that  I could  support  myself  uu 
longer.  "Who  is  he?  We  have  never  seen  him  before  to-night.” 

<4  lie  is,"  replied  the  lady  of  tlie  house,  <c  a Spaniard  of  noble  birth, 
obljged  to  quit  his  country,  and,  in  fact,  in  such  liaste  thatheis  desti- 
tute  of  everything,  and  he  exerts  his  magnificent  talent  now,  in  order 
to  support  himself.  It  is  very  sad  ; but  till  better  times  arrive  I fear 
it  will  be  the  case  witli  many  of  his  countrymen.  Heis  of  Guipuscoa, 
but  has  served  in  all  parís  of  Spain,  and  is,  as  you  sec,  a very  distin- 
guished  man." 

The  younglady  who  liad  been  so  mucli  aífected  sighed,  and  cxpress- 
ed  her  commiseration  for  his  position,  and,  as  she  cíid  so,  to  her  sur- 
prise,  she  beheld  him  at  her  side  in  the  garden.  lie  bowed,  and  ap- 
peared  greatly  distressed  at  the  effect  his  singing  had  produced,  and 
became  most  eloquent  in  apology.  Ilis  young  admirer  seemed  by  no 
means  ditticult  to  ap]>ease,  and  they  were  from  these  circumstances  na- 
tu  rail  y led  to  converse  witli  less  reserve  than  first  acquaintances  gene- 
rally  do,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  evening  they  had  establislied  an 
intimacy. 

Therése  de  Mellin  was  from  Provins,  in  Champagne,  that  antique 
and  beautiful  city  of  the  red  rose  of  Palestine,  said  to  Lave  been  first 
introduced  tliere  by  the  truubadour,  Count  Thibault.  There  is  some- 
thing  altogether  eastern  about  tliis  most  singular  place,  and  the  charac- 
ter  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  natives  of 
otlier  parts  of  France.  They  are  sentimental,  and  indolent,  and  in- 
clined  to  romance,  as  their  fondness  for  their  native  roses  seem  to  de- 
claro, as  well  as  the  delight  they  take  in  hearing  the  nightingale, 
whicli  is  said  really  to  sing  better  in  the  groves  of  Provins  tlian  any- 
wliere  el  se. 

There  was  somctliing  a little  mysterious  in  her  position  ; she  had 
come  to  Pan  for  health,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jubert,  who  were  her  guardians. 
She  appeared  to  Lave  a fortune,  but  no  one  knew  precisely  to  wliat 
family  she  belonged.  She  was  about  eighteen,  and  very  beautiful,  and 
the  aífection  wliich  subsisted  between  her  and  her  guardians  seemed 
very  tender. 

Therése  was  remarkably  sensitiveto  outward  impressions,  was  timid 
to  an  almost  painful  degree  in  trilles,  thougli  at  times  she  showed  reso- 
1 u ti on  whicli  surprised  those  accustomed  to  see  her  nervous  agitations. 
She  had  a leaning  to  superstition,  had  great  faith  in  miracles,  and  was 
a convert  to  the  belief  in  mesmerism,  tlicn  niueli  in  vogue. 

Lehonza  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  make  an  impression  on  such 
a mind,  and  in  his  presence  slie  allowed  herself  to  imagine  that  she 
felt  an  irresistible  fascination,  wliich  she  attribnted  to  an  inward  sym- 
pathy,  and  wlien  she  found  that  bis  belief  and  impressions  on  all  niysti- 
cal  subjeets  accorded  witli  liers,  the  attraction  was  complete. 

After  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  Lchonza  was  scarcely  ever  seen 
absent  from  the  cliair  of  Therése  at  all  the  parties  wliere  they  botli 
appeared  ; and  when  lie  played  and  sang  she  had  no  ears  or  eyes  for 
any  otlier.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  they  were  attached,  and  to  her 
father  the  conviction  brought  anything  but  happiness,  as  he  dreuded  to 
control  her  wislies,  yet  lie  would  by  no  means  liave  desired  such  a 
son-in-law. 

Pau  is  a place  where  the  seurcli  after  amusement  never  tires,  and 
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not  a day  passcs  but  nevv  pleasures  are  devised,  and  novel  enjoyments 
iinagined.  It  is  very  mucb  tlie  custom  there  to  form  parties  to  the 
two  nearest  batlis,  wnere  the  magnificence  of  the  Pyrenecs  íirst  ap- 
pears,  and  as  they  are  easily  reached,  scarcely  a week  passes  without 
an  expedition  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes  and  the  Eaux  Clmudes. 

A day  liad  been  fixed,  and  a number  of  guests  invited,  amongst 
whom  was  Lehonza,  wlio  was  never  omitted  on  any  occasion  of  festivity, 
and  Therése  and  Monsieur  Jubert,  lier  guardián,  as  a niatter  of  course. 

Althougli  November  lmd  begun,  the  air  was  as  soft  as  summer,  and 
the  sun  overpoweringly  bright,  while  the  clear  bine  sky  brought  out 
the  long  range  of  snowy  peaks  whieh  form  a barrier  on  one  side  of  the 
town,  in  such  strong  relief  tliat  it  appeared  impossible  that  they  could 
be  at  twenty  miles*  distan  ce. 

To  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  Pie  du  Midi  was  the  course  of  the  gay 
party  directed,  and  some,  laughingly,  almost  insisted  that  they  could 
see  the  very  spot  wliere  they  proposed  stopping,  so  very  clear  were  the 
liollows,  and  ravines,  and  paths  to  be  discerned,  as  the  sun  shone  on 
the  pinnacles  of  ice  and  the  clefts  of  shining  tale. 

One  of  their  attendants  remarked  that  the  mountains  carne  out  too 
brightly,  which  was  a bad  sign  ; for  the  day  seldom  ended  without  a 
storm  which  hegun  witli  such  brilliancy.  "I  would  rather,"  said  he, 
*'  see  them  all  in  mist  for  another  hour." 

But  no  one  cared  to  listen  to  prognostics  of  evil  in  the  midst  of 
weather  which  inspired  nothing  but  cheerful  fancies,  and  the  carriages 
drove  oíF  over  the  rugged  Street  of  the  worst-paved  town  in  Frailee, 
with  a stunning  sound  which  preclnded  remark  till  the  high  road  was 
reached ; and  they  were  all  soon  following  the  course  of  the  beautiful 
river,  as  its  azure  and  crystal  waters  foamed  over  the  rocks  that  cause 
those  numerous  cascades  which  make  it  so  lovely  to  the  eye. 

The  village  of  the  Eaux  Clmudes  is  situated  in  a gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, between  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which  seem  ready  to  fall 
and  crusli  the  buildings  bencath,  as  has  occasionally  happened.  The 
gorge,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  in  the  Pyrenees,  extends, 
lbllowing  the  course  of  the  boiling  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pie  de  Ga- 
llas, the  road  constantly  ascending,  till  the  point  is  reached  where  there 
is  only  a bridle-way,  and  from  thenee  a rugged  footputh  to  the  top  of 
the  Pie  du  Midi : the  lower  road,  leading  to  Spain,  is  used  only  by 
contrabandists  and  travellers. 

Some  of  the  gay  party  from  Pau  liad  proceeded  along  tliis  gorge, 
and  were  enjoying  its  wild  beauties,  when  a suddengloom  took  place  of 
the  bright  sunligbt  which  liad  made  the  scene  all  summer,  in  spitc  of 
the  snow  which  covered  the  paths.  The  scream  of  an  eagle  was  heard 
over  their  heads,  and  a distant  growl  of  thunder,  as  if  of  wolves, 
sound ed  in  their  ears,  and  warned  them  to  return  as  quickly  as  they 
could  to  the  iim  in  the  valley. 

Lehonza  and  Therese  liad  ride^en  on  in  advance  of  the  party,  wlio 
were  all  mounted,  and  were  so  mucli  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
scenery,  that  they  did  not  attcnd  to  the  cali  which  summoned  them  to 
return,  and  the  winding  of  tlie  rocky  road  soon  rendered  all  sounds 
inaudible  to  them.  It  was  a strnnge  scene  for  a declaration  of  love, 
and  a strange  moinent  chosen  by  the  Spaniurd  to  throw  himself  from 
bis  liorse  at  the  feet  of  Therese,  and  ponr  out  the  expression  of  bis 
devotion  to  lier.  The  storm  which  threatened  at  that  instunt  burst 
fortb,  a furiou6  wind  carne  liowling  up  the  gorge,  sheets  of  lightning 
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illumined  every  rock,  and  tlie  thunder  pealed  and  crackcd  as  if  naturé 
were  hastening  to  destruction.  Yet  Therese  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
anything  but  the  eloquent  appcal  made  to  her,  and,  as  shc  lookcd  upon 
her  kneeling  lover,  forgnt  all  besides.  She  felt  compelled,  as  it  were, 
to  listen  to  him,  and  a sort  of  fascination  made  it  impossiblc  for  lier  to 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  his ; ñor  did  she  withhold  from  liis  entreaties 
the  confession  of  the  aífection  she  liad  felt  for  him  from  the  first  mo- 
ment  of  their  meeting. 

ce  Therese/*  he  said  " the  first  words  you  heard  me  utter  contained 
a warning  to  fly  me : this  you  did  not  do,  and  I have  no  control  over 
the  rest.  You  have  now  agreed  to  love  me,  and  I ain  forced  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  your  consent ; — you  must  depart  with  me  in- 
stantly  for  Spain.  This  day  news  has  arrived  to  me  that  my  party  has 
risen,  and  hope  of  success  dawns  on  me.  I must  leave  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  instantly — there  are  reasons  why  I cannot  return  to  Pau. 
The  pass  of  Salías  is  near ; we  are  well  mounted  ,*  your  guardián,  you 
are  aware,  wili  never  conscnt  to  our  unión,  but  you  are  fated  to  be 
mine.  A spell  is  around  you,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist.  We 
must  fly  together.*' 


The  guardián  of  Therese,  finding  that  neither  his  charge  ñor  her 
companion  returned,  after  a short  pause  of  agitation,  during  which  he 
and  his  party  liad  some  sought  slielter  under  the  overhanging  rocks, 
and  others  rodé  daringly  on  through  the  storm,  began  to  grow  so  mucli 
alarmed,  that,  in  spite  of  assurances  that  they  liad  no  douht  found 
a retreat  for  the  moment,  and  were  only  waiting  till  the  tempest  might 
alíate,  lie  resolved  to  ride  forward  and  ascertain  their  position.  The 
wind  was  so  furious  that  he  could  not  induce  his  horse  to  face  it, 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  attempt  the  way  on  foot,  and  struggled 
forward  over  recently-fallen  masses  of  rock  and  heajis  of  snow,  calling 
londlv,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  their  attention,  but  in  vain.  The  far- 
tlier  lie  went,  the  more  violent  grew  the  tempest,  the  forcé  of  the  wind 
increased  fearfully,  and  he  saw  the  pines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine  twisted  ont  of  the  earth,  and  dashed  on  the  earth  as  if  by  an 
invisible  liand,  while  the  commotion  around  of  distracted  naturc  com- 
municated  its  wildness  to  his  lieart,  and,  exliausted  and  terrified,  he 
sunk  senscless  at  the  foot  of  a pile  of  rocks. 

He  was  found  the  next  morning  by  some  sheplierds,  when  all  was  so 
cal m and  slill  in  the  valley,  that  it  sccmcd  likc  a dream  that  anything 
could  have  occurred  a few  hours  hefore  so  fatal  as  the  ruin  around  pro- 
claimed.  lie  was  senseless,  and,  when  brought  to  the  hotel  at  the 
Eaux  Honnes,  a medical  man  of  the  party  declared  life  was  in  the  ut- 
most  peril.  He  was  placed  in  a carnage,  and  taken  back  to  Pau ; but 
no  tidings  of  his  charge  or  Don  Juan  were  obtained.  It  was  feared 
that  they  liad  been  precipituted  into  some  abyss  ,*  but  no  trace  of  tliem 
was  found  anywhere. 

The  unfortunate  man  lingered  some  time  in  a dangerous  state,  and 
recovered  slowly,  only  to  become  aware  of  the  fearful  loss  he  liad  sus- 
tained.  When  able  to  walk,  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  servants 
to  the  sunny  terrace  beneath  the  castle  ; and  one  morning,  as  he  passed 
through  the  castle  court,  he  paused  to  take  breath  by  the  side  of  the 
grcat  well,  wliere,  seated  at  her  usual  place,  the  Queen  Jcanne,  as  she 
was  called,  was  gazing  into  the  huge  abyss  which  yawned  beneath. 
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She  rose  and  saluted  him,  and,  coming  round  to  bis  sido,  requestcd 
liim  to  send  on  his  ser  van  ts,  as  sha  must  speak  to  him  on  a subject  of 
great  moment,  concerning  liis  lost  Tberése. 

In  great  agitation,  M.  Jubert  agreed,  and  for'some  time  they  remained 
in  deep  consultation,  though  tlie  subject  of  tlieir  discourse  was  lieard 
by  no  one.  The  event  made  a great  sensation  in  Pau,  a place  wliere, 
as  every  one’s  business  is  to  be  excited  and  amused,  tlie  singular  cir- 
cumstances  were  frequently  discussed  ; but  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Jubert  soon  after  left  tbe  town,  and  by  degrees  it  died  away,  and  new 
tupies  of  conversation  took  its  place. 

It  was  remarked  witb  surprise  tbat,  immediately  after  tbe  disap- 
pcarance  of  tbe  lovers,  tbe  Queen  Jeanne  was  missed  from  ber  usual 
station  at  tbe  well  in  tbe  castle  court,  and  no  inquines  were  able  to 
elicit  tbe  fact  of  what  had  become  of  ber : slie  was  never  seen  after- 
wards* 

lt  so  happened  tbat  an  English  gentleman,  wlio  was  of  tbe  party  to 
tbe  Eaux  Chaudes  on  tbat  fatal  day,  made,  two  years  afterwards,  a 
tour  in  Spain,  and,  arriving  at  Madrid  at  tbe  time  of  a bull-íigbt, 
was  present  at  tbat  strangely  savage  entertainment.  Just  as  tbe  sports 
were  about  to  begin,  tbe  royal  party  entered  tlieir  box,  and,  seated  by 
tbe  sido  of  Queen  Christina,  tbe  Knglishman  recognised  witb  amaze- 
ment  Tberése  de  Mcllin.  His  surprise  was  increased  wben,  in  one  of 
tbe  combatants  wbo  entered  tbe  arena  he  belield  Don  Juan  Lehonza. 

lie  could  scarcely  recover  bis  breatb,  from  surprise,  to  inquirc  of  a 
bystander  if  he  knew  wbo  the  lady  was  whom  he  pointed  out.  Tbe 
answer  was  still  more  perplexing  ; for  bis  neigbbour  answered, 

“ Tbat  beauty  is  a daughter  of  the  late  king:  she  is  Donna  Teresa 
de  Dehonza.  Yonder  is  ber  busband  just  entering  tbe  lists.  Sbe  was 
brought  up  in  París,  ber  birth  being  kept  secret ; for  ber  mother  was 
said  to  be  of  tbe  royal  house  of  Bourbon.  However,  no  one  knows  for 
certain  wbo  she  was.  During  our  late  troubles  Lehonza  was'obliged 
to  íly  to  Frunce  ; but  since  Queen  Christina  is  all-powerful,  and  likely 
to  continué  so,  be  is  returned,  and  brouglit  with  him  his  pretty  wife, 
of  whom  it  is  said  tbe  Queen,  although  sbe  appears  so  fond  of  ber,  is 
not  a little  jealous ; for  it  is  whispered  tbat  sbe  is  in  fact  legitimate  : 
and  a certain  party  would  willingly  set  up  ber  claim  in  preference  to 
tbat  of  young  Alaria.  We  liave  a propbecy  here  tbat  Spain  will  never 
be  at  rest  till  we  liave  a sovereign  wbo  wears  tbe  ring  of  Henri  Quatre 
of  Frunce,  sent  to  bim  by  Philip  of  Spain.  Donna  Teresa  is  reported 
to  wear  tbat  ring  on  ber  íinger,  although  it  was  known  to  liave  been 
dropt  years  ago  into  tbe  well  of  the  castle  of  Pau.  How  sbe  carne  by 
it  is  unknown." 

“ It  matters  little,"  said  a voice  cióse  beside  ; “ sbe  will  never  wear 
tbe  crown  of  Spain  ,*  for  whenever  she  appears  a dark  cloud  is  over 
ber  head.  She  never  carne  in  public  yet  tbat  we  did  not  liave  a storm. 
Hark  ! — tbat  was  thunder,  and  tbe  lieat  is  stiHing." 

At  tbat  instant  a low  liowl  was  lieard,  tbe  wind  carne  sweeping  fu- 
riously  along  like  an  uncbained  lion,  peáis  of  thunder  sliook  tbe  sky, 
and  one  of  tbe  most  violent  tempests  tbat  liad  been  known  for  years 
desolated  Madrid  and  its  neiglihourhood. 

A few  days  after  tliis  tbe  insurrection  brokc  out  wliieli  drove  Queen 
Christina  from  Spain  ; sbe  fled,  and  witb  ber  ber  only  friend  and  com- 
forter,  Donna  Teresa.  Her  busband  remained,  in  the  liope  of  conten d- 
ing  successfully  for  Christina,  and  for  some  time  wherever  be  led  bis 
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troops  victory  followed  ; but  at  length  bis  fate  overtook  liim.  It  vvas 
to  tbe  rugged  passes  of  Val  Carlos,  in  tbe  mountains  wliicb  lead  to 
Roncesvalles,  tlmt  be  liad  conducted  a bandful  of  brave  troops,  and 
tbey  bad  advanced  a considerable  distance,  liaving,  as  tbey  thought, 
made  tbe  strongbold  tlieir  own,  when  treacbcry,  wbicb  is  always  lurk- 
ing  on  all  sides  in  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  Spaniards,  eífected  bis  ruin.  One 
of  bis  band  bad  betrayed  bis  movements  to  tbe  enemy,  and  be  was 
suddenly  set  upon  by  a strong  body.  Tbe  brave  few  defended  them- 
selves  witli  great  valour,  but  were  all  destroyed,  and  Lehonza  was 
obliged  to  fly.  He  bad  yet  a chance : bis  liorse  was  swift,  and  be  bad 
gained  upon  bis  pursuers  — a few  moments  would  liave  carried  liim 
beyond  tbe  Spauisb  frontier,  if  be  could  reaeli  tbe  little  bridge  over 
tbe  torrent  of  Arneguy.  A stone  wall  stopped  bis  course  ; be  urged 
bis  liorse  to  attempt  tbe  leap,  wbicb  would  have  placed  him  in  safety 
— it  refused,  and  tbe  ]iause  gave  time  for  tbe  unerring  aim  of  a rifle, 
tbe  ball  from  wbicb  pierced  bis  beart.  Tbe  liorse  leaped,  and  fell  on 
tbe  otber  side  witb  bis  dead  rider. 

On  one  finger  of  Lebonza's  band  was  found  a ring  of  peculiar  work- 
niansbip;  it  bad  on  it  tbe  initials  H.  R.  It  was  given  to  tlie  captain 
commaiuling  tbe  party  ; but  when  it  was  afterwards  inquired  for,  as 
being  the  mystic  ring  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ilenri  Quatre,  on  which 
tbe  destiny  of  a sovereign  of  Spain  was  to  depend,  tbe  young  oflicer 
could  not  recollect  wbat  bad  become  of  it,  and  it  lias  not  yet  been  re- 
covered. 

Donna  Therése  is  still  tbe  faitliful  friend  of  Queen  Cliristina.  Tbey 
weep  together  tbe  loss  of  tbose  dear  to  tbem  ; and  both  were  seen  but 
a sbort  time  since  in  París  by  the  Knglish  traveller  wbo  related  tliis 
adventure. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

BY  WILLIAM  JERT1AN. 

ít  is  one  of  tbe  strnngest  tbings  in  tbe  world,  tliat  is  to  say,  in  tbe 
little  circle  of  our  own  acquaintance,  that  since  tbe  year  1763 — A.  d. 
1763 — Anno  Domino  1763, — Alina  Domini  baving  occurred  previous 
to  Georgio  Domini  in  tliese  kingdoms  some  half  a century  befure, — tliat 
since  1763,  eigbtyyears  ago  exactly,  ten  beyond  tbe  tbreescore  and  ten 
allowed  to  tbe  modera  patriarclis,  wbo  survive  tlieir grand  climacteric, 
— that  since  that  date  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  at  Dunmow  has  noL  been 
claimed  í Oh,  dear  ! what  can  tbe  matter  be  ? Are  people  more  quar- 
relsome  or  inconstant  than  of  yore  ? Cannot  a honeymoon  last  as  long 
as  anotlier  moon  without  an  eclipse  ? and  does  tbe  distemper  begiii  so 
near  tbe  bcginning  as  to  poison  all  the  rest? 

Such  were  tbe  tbougbts  which  rusbed  tbrough  my  mind  when  I was 
assured,  in  argument,  that  there  was  in  all  London  but  One  Ilappy 
Family.  u I,  myself,  know  a dozen,"  I replied. 

“ Point  them  out,"  coolly  rejoined  tbe  calumniator. 

“ Notbing  so  easy.  Look,  for  ex  ampie,  at  Lord  Scampley,  and  bis 
beautiful  lady,  rolling  in  boundless  wealth,  and  overllowing  witb  felici- 
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ty.  All  around  tliem  is  splendour  and  gaiety  ; they  love  eacli  otlier  ; 
and  every  new  day  adds  but  a new  pleasure  to  their  goldcn  ex- 
istence." 

“ Ali,  my  friend,  Low  mistaken  you  are;  these  are  but  appearances. 
I will  show  you  the  trutli.  Lord  Scampley,  in  the  languiige  of  the 
world,  was  a high-spirited,  dashing  fellow,  and  kept  sowing  liis  wild  oats 
till  he  had  hardly  a wild  oat  to  sow.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  excited 
by  night-brawls  aiul  drunken  orgies,  and,  for  a change,  he  resolved  to 
tura  over  a new  leaf.  My  lady  had  lieard  that  reformed  rakes  make 
the  best  husbands,  and  at  any  rate  knew  the  valué  ufa  noble  title  and 
a rich  provisión  ; a coronet  for  1 i fe,  and  a magnificentjointure  for  death. 
Could  sucli  parties  love  ? no,  but  they  eould  uiarry  ; and  you  are  blind 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  unión  can  be  happy.  On  the  contrary,  liis 
lordship  is  annoyed  into  absoluto  apatliy  ; and  her  ladyship  has  diseo- 
vered  that  a reformed  rake  (if  reformed)  is  not  worth  a heigh-ho ! 
Their  splendour  only  adds  to  their  misery ; and  there  is  not  un  event 
in  the  whole  chapter  of  accidents  which  could  alter  their  state  without 
being  liailed  as  a blessing  by  one  or  botli  of  these  elevated  beings.  A 
death,  a birth,  a catastrophe,  a crisis,  a crim.  con.,  a anything,  so  it 
would  but  disturb  and  put  an  end  to  their  happy  family  dream,  were 
to  make  earth  a heaven,  and  their  joyless  inheritance  a garden  of 
Edén." 

“ Well,  it  muy  be  so — it  uniy  be  so." 

c‘  It  is  so.  I lieard  Lord  Scampley  state  it  substantially  at  bis  club 
the  olher  night,  after  a limited  potation  of  champagne ; and  I saw  a 
letter  written  by  the  lady  to  her  parents,  in  which  she  bewept  her 
un  fortúnate  fute  in  the  most  pathetic  style." 

(S  Let  us,  then,  descend  a little  in  the  scale.  There  is  Dorus,  the 
mcrchanl  banker,  wealthy,  respectcd,  honoured,  without  a eare  to  pcr- 
plex  him.  The  wife  of  his  bosom  more  comely  than  when  he  wooed 
her  in  girlhood,  and  a family  of  sons  and  daugliters,  the  former  all  that 
a fatlier's  aspiring  heart  could  wish,  the  latter  all  that  a mother’s 
natural  pride  could  desire.  Surely  they  are  a happy  family  ? " 

“Alasi  they  are  about  the  most  wretched  in  the  metrópolis.  Dorus 
never  had  a feeling  on  which  happiness  could  be  grafted.  His  heart 
and  solí  1 were  set  on  the  accumulation  of  fortune,  and  all  else  was 
swallowed  in  that  insatiable  gulf.  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  of  wliom 
you  speak,  was  too  soon  aware  of  tliis  deadening  fact,  and  her  warm, 
aífectionate  disposition  was  turned  to  stone  by  it,  as  by  a Medusa's 
liead.  They  have  lived  togetlier  so  as  to  deceive  the  world  ; but  they 
could  not  deceive  one  another.  And  yet  there  has  been  a family  born  ; 
and  born  to  know  all  tliis,  from  the  acute  perception  of  infuncy  to  the 
certainty  of  more  mature  observation.  And  the  consequences  ; — ñor 
is  father  esteemed,  ñor  is  mother  beloved.  Charles  is  a wild,  tliough 
concealed  speculator,  and  Richard  a contirmed  gambler.  Robert  is  all 
for  tlie  turf,  low  and  slangy,  and  Thomas  as  creeping  a villain  as  ever 
sprung  from  a dunghill.  Émily  is  secretly  attached,  if  not  married, 
to  the  lmndsoine  under-butler,  and  Perdita’s  weak  intellect  is  in  flamee! 
into  a passion  for  her  music-master,  Signor  Gruhio,  whose  coal-black 
m usta chios,  whiskers,  and  beard,  tliough  they  look  heathenish,  are 
most  truly  Christian,  for  they  dye  daily.  Within  six  months  of 
this  time  the  Dorus  bubble  will  burst ; and  nothing  but  a conserve  of 
secured  bags  of  gold  remain  to  save  the  happy  roce  from  poverty  as 
well  as  disgrace." 
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ec  I3ali  ! But  tliere  is  tlie  jovial  Easton,  and  his  mcrry  little  wife, 
aiul  theirsix  beautiful  children,  like  a cluster  of  human  ángel 8,  smiling 
round  their  tablo,  and  enlivening  tlieir  heorth/’ 

“ Why,  surely  you  are  mad  ! It  is  these  very  cberubs  who  liave  de- 
stroyed  Easton*s  peace,  and  worry  bis  mcrry  little  wife  out  of  bcr 
se  uses.  ITe  is  jolly  that  he  may  forget  them  for  a wbile;  and  alie  is 
only  mirthful  wben  foreigu  pleasures  release  lier  from  tbe  annoyanccs 
of  borne.  One  pretty  child  or  two  may  do  very  well ; but  few  women 
can  bear  to  sacrilice  all  tlieir  other  enjoyrnents  on  tbe  altar  of  a crowd- 
ed  and  noisy  nursery.  IVÍrs.  Easton's  temper  lias  been  fretted  into  in- 
consistency  and  asperity,  wbich  she  liberally  dispenses  upon  her  lius- 
band,  ber  eider  branches,  and  ber  servants.  Abrief  cry  drives  her  dis- 
tracted  ; and  tbe  dump  of  a fall,  thougli,  perhaps,  only  a joint-stool 
overturned,  tbrows  ber  into  a State  of  indescribable  confusión  and  ill- 
bumour.  These  fits  bave  now  become  so  frequent  tbat  Easton  is  glad 
to  be  absent  from  bis  once  dearest  magnet  of  attraction  as  often  as  pos- 
sible  ; and,  if  tbe  truth  must  be  told,  sometimos  returns  to  ber  not  in  a 
condition  to  renew  ber  affection,  or  amend  her  spleen.  The  poor  babies 
lead  au  uncertain  life,  sometí  mes  petted,  sometimes  cliafcd,  and  some- 
timos nnkindly  cbecked,  and  unjustly  punished.  Thus  formed,  tlieir 
future  prospecta  cannot  be  of  tbe  brightest.  I bope  you  are  satisfied?1' 

“ Quite  1 " 

“ Let  us  turn  to  Welsliere.  lie  lias  no  children.  His  circum- 
stanccs  are  amply  comfortable.  Mrs.  Welsliere  is  an  amiable  and 
cbarming  woman,  with  literary  tastes  similar  to  liis  own.  A more  con- 
genial couple  never  could  exist.  Therc  surely  can  be  nothing  to  mar 
tlieir  perfect  and  uninterrupted  liappiness.  Tliere  is  one  thing,  one 
bitter  tliing,  and  you  bave  touelied  upon  it,  wliich  utterly  poisons  and 
destroys  all  tlieir  felicity.  It  is  tbe  want  of  children.  They  envy  tbe 
very  beggars  in  tbe  streets,  thougli  they  may  bave  only  borrowed, 
liired,  or  stolen  brats,  in  filtli  and  rags.  Mr.  Welsliere  would  give  bis 
soul  for  a son  ; and  Mrs.  Welsbere  sighs  liers  away  in  an  unlauguuged 
longing  for  a baby  of  either  sex,  and  liowever  small  ! Tlieir  beautiful 
Charles-tlie-Second  spaniel,  Flora,  is  tlie  only  creature  living  tbat  lias 
cause  to  be  of  a contrary  way  of  thinking ; and  she  appears  to  be  so 
sensible  of  it,  that  I am  inclined  to  cousiuer  ber  tbe  solé  sensible  being 
in  tbis  unhappy  faniily/* 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  where  are  we  to  go,  if  liappiness  is  neitber  to  be 
found  vvitli  tbe  lofty,  with  tbe  rich,  with  tbe  fruitful,  or  tbe  fruitlcss? 
Blooms  it  in  a humbler  spliere,  with  Johnson  tbe  shopkeeper,  Williams 
tbe  clerlc,  or  Smith  tbe  mechanic?” 

No.  Johnson  is  but  Dorus  in  miniature — on  a small  scale, — and 
with  more  fears  of  wont  of  success  to  ngitate  bim.  With  less  of  com- 
fort, bis  wife  is  lint  a bustling,  alienated  Mrs.  Dorus.  Tlieir  family  is 
more  promising,  but  they  are  mucli  distressed  how  to  providé  for  tbem 
in  tbe  world.  In  sliort,  they  are  all  full  of  anxiety  and  care.  Wil- 
liams, tbe  clerk,  is  so  mucli  away,  tbat  Mrs.  Williams  is  dull  without 
company.  She  is  tlierefore  glad  to  receive  gossips  at  borne,  or  walk 
abroad  mcrely  for  a temporary  amusement.  Of  tbis  Williams  does  not 
always  entirely  npprove,  and  little  coldnesses  and  occasional  bickerings 
are  the  consequences.  They  could  not  claim  even  a rasber  oíf  tbe 
flitch.  Smith  is  a great  politician,  a liberal,  and  belongs  to  the  Insti- 
tuto, to  wbicb  lie  is  so  addicted,  tbat  you  might  faney  tbe  Instituto 
belonged  to  bim.  Of  tbis  partiality  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  cordiully  ap- 
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prove,  and  wishes  Smitli  would  stay  more  with  liernnd  thebairns,  poor 
tliings.  Her  littlc  dirty  muid  iriay  (r  arel  y)  be  seen  going  to  tlie  beer- 
shop  at  the  córner  about  dusk,  with  a littlc  dirty  jug  in  licr  hund, 
which  would  not  bold  a gilí  of  Leer,  and  wliicli  she  covers  with  her 
little  dirty  apron  as  she  comes  back.  But  Mrs.  Smitli  bclongs  to  thc  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  and  there  is  no  judgihg  from  appearances  ; onljr 
tlie  Liberal  lias  given  ber  a cuíF  wben  be  found  bis  way  borne  at  eleven 
o'cloek  from  a leeture,  by  Mrs.  Macowen,  on  the  Wrongs  of  Women.** 

“ Stop.  I perceive  tíiat  tbe  poor  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  happy. 
But  is  not  Crosswick,  tlie  millionaire  millocrat,  with  bis  g.iv  buxom 
partner,  and  family,  and  immense  establislmieiit,  tbe  centre  of  happi- 
ness  in  one  brigbt  circle  round  ?” 

“ No  more,  I beseecb  ye.  Crosswick  is  so  deligbtfully  mated,  tbat, 
in  the  midst  of  a fever  of  wretebedness,  endured  with  sligbt  intermis- 
sion,  from  tbe  triáis  of  tbat  gay  buxom  partner,  be,  in  a pussion  of  de- 
spair,  exclaimed,  ' Would  to  b — 1 I were  a pauper ; for  then  I would 
be  obliged  to  go  into  tbe  Union,  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and 
all  tbat  belong  to  ber  !*  *’ 

“ Then  tliere  is  no  liappy  family  on  eartli — yes ; tbe  Queen,  God 
bless  her ! is  happy." 

" No  sucli  tbing.  Tbe  fatigues,  and  ceremonies,  and  cares  of  royalty 
were  never  allied  with  human  happiness. 

“ UneaRy  lies  tlio  liead  tbat  wears  a crown. 

But  tbe  Queen  is  no  subject ; so  we  will  only  wisb  ber  an  increase  of 
blessings,  and  to  be  as  liappy  with  her  accomplished  spouse  and  royal 
olfspring  as  mortal  may  be  in  this  sublunary  sphere.*' 

“ Then,  I repeat,  tbere  is  no  hanpy  family  on  earth/'i 
“ Yes,  there  is  one,  and  in  Louuon.” 

“ For  tbe  love  of  merey,  wbere? — and  wbo  ? — and  wliat  ?*' 

“ Listen  : they  are  not  men,  but  beasts ; not  human,  but  brutal. 
Their  daily  resort  is  Trafalgar  Square,  wbere  you  may  witness  tbem 
and  tbeir  happiness  in  a cago.  At  nigbt  they  live  upon  eqmilly  ami- 
cable  terms ; quarrel  or  sorrow  are  unknown  to  tbem  ; and  their  bea- 
tih catión  is  so  great,  tbat  tbe  gentleman  wbo  provides  (or  their  com- 
missariat)  has  voluiitarily  inseribed  on  a board  attacbed  to  tbeir  dwell- 
ingjdace,  'The  Happy  Family/  This  is  tbe  only  liappy  family  in 
all  London,  search  wbere  you  may,  in  palacc  or  in  hovel,  in  square, 
Street,  court,  place,  terrace,  or  aliey.” 

“ Suppose  we  visit  tbem  ?" 

<e  Tbere  are  three  cats,  tbree  rats,  tbree  owls,  tbree  guineapigs,  a 
liare,  rabbits,  pigeons,  starlings,  daws,  hawks,  and  mice.  Sleek  and 
liappy  do  they  look,  and  liappy  they  are;  could  men  and  women  bul 
take  tbem  for  models,  and  live  in  contentment  as  they  do  1 See  how 
fondly  they  nestlc  togetber  ! — how  the  cats  suelde  the  rats  ! — how  tbe 
owls  blink  blandly,  and  pet  tbe  mice.  Redeunl  salurnia  reg/ia .** 

“ On  similar  grounds,  and  by  similar  means,  mankind  miglit  be  si- 
milarly  happy.** 

€<  There  are  entirely  diíferent  tastos.  One  likes  meat,  and  auother 
feeds  on  vegetables ; so  there  is  neither  envy  ñor  strife  about  one  of 
tbe  too  eommon  sources  of  mortal  dissatisfaction.'* 

11  Bnt  tbe  grand  secret  must  be  let  out.  If  you  were  to  treat  ra- 
tioual  beings  as  tliese  brutes  are  treated,  they  would  be  equally  quiet, 
easy,  and  comfortable. 
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<e  p'or  instan  ce,  take  your  oíd  tabby  aunts,  and  stupify  them  with 
opium,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  tfieir  shrill  tongues  and  prowling 
interference.  Like  thc  happy  cats,  they  would  doze  away  their  lives, 
purring  and  puzzling  to  know  whether  tliey  were  awake  or  asleep. 
Wbat  improvement  m fumilies,  wkere  such  creatures  exist,  would  be 
acconvplished  in  this  way  ! There  may  be  doubt  upon  the  China  opium 
question,  but  there  can  be  none  upon  this. 

“Next,  where  you  find  politically  inclined  bipeds  troublesome  and 
annoying,  draw  their  .teeth,  as  their  ratting  deserves,  and  the  oíd  files 
will  become  calm  and  harmless.  Tíere,  again,  the  example  of  the 
brute-creation  teaches  us  the  useful  lesson ; and  how  our  rats  might 
subsist  in  liarmony  with  innocent  young  rabbits  and  pigeons  without 
gal). 

“ Your  softly  sybarite,  easy,  good-natnred  folks,  who  seem  to  live 
only  to  eat  and  drink,  whose  appetite  being  satisíied,  require  nothing 
else,  are  represented  by  these  gtiineapigs,  whose  motto  might  be  * Live 
and  let  live/  They  never  would  disturb  society,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
serve  as  sorts  of  cusliions,  or  wbat  the  steamers  cali  fenders,  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  inore  striking  bodies. 

“ These  owls,  the  sleepy  oíd  Doseys  of  the  day,  are  not,  however,  to 
be  trusted  with  mice  at  night.  A sepárate  niuintenance  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  is  expedient  for  them  ; and  the  only  dilference  with  respect 
to  their  hawk  friends  is  merely  to  reverse  the  order  of  time,  turning 
night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  in  respect  to  their  victualling  de- 
partment.  Proper  precautions  are  better  than  ex  pust  fado  acts  of 
parliament,  and  more  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  of  fowls.  The  mystery  of  good  management  is  to  deprive  the  ferce 
natura:  of  the  povver  of  injury,  as  you  would  give  cats  laudanum,  draw 
rats'  teeth,  trust  owls  only  in  the  day-time,  and  hawks  only  at  night ; 
whilst  you  suífered  the  tirnid  liares,  the  gentle  doves,  the  dainty  daws, 
and  the  sucking  pigs  ful  1 liberty  to  do  wliatever  they  pleased,  knowing 
well  that  they  could  hurt  nobody  if  they  would. 

“Thus  the  scheme  of  individual,  family,  and  national  happiness 
were  complete.  Charles  Fourier's  System  of  association  is  folly,  with- 
out providing  against  dissension  and  wrong  by  eradicating  causes  of 
evil,  and  aífording  scope  for  the  more  extensive  and  uncontrolled  free- 
dom  of  weakness. 

“ But  the  moral  of  all  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  but  one  happy 
family  in  the  metrópolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  in  all  its  ha- 
bits  beastly  ; that  even  this  desiderátum  is  unattainable  except  by 
druggiug,  removing  iustruments  of  forcé,  separating,  and  governing 
with* a discretion  unknown  to  the  social  or  family  compacta  of  man; 
and  that,  in  sliort,  abstract  happiness  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  no- 
body grudges  a penny  to  see  it,  thougli  only  in  a cage,  and  under  a 
keeper/* 
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A WILTSIIIHE  STORY. 

BY  PAUL  PINDAR,  GENT. 

It  is  many  years  since  I gambolled  in cliurchyard,  a truant 

schoolboy ; and  yet,  wlien  I paid  a visit  to  it  last  antumn,  I found  but 
few  material  changos.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a fe w more  tombs  in 
tlie  t€  Litten/'*  and  some  of  the  older  monuments  bad  suíFered  froin 
ill-tisage  ; but  the  church  itself  externally  bad  undergone  no  cbange, 
while  the  oíd  yew-tree  looked  as  vigorous  as  ever,  studded  witb  thou~ 
sands  of  crimson  berries. 

There  was  a conclave  of  starlings  basking  in  the  morning  sun  on 
the  pinnacles  of  the  tower,  and  I fancied,  like  the  vizier  in  Eastern 
story,  tbat  I could  coinpreliend  the  language  of  birds  as  I listened  to 
their  chattering  and  chirring.  A pair  of  young  ones  seemed  to  he  re- 
joicing  at  the  iright  tbey  bad  occasioned  the  oíd  miser  in  the  village, 
by  making  strange  noises,  at  whicli  tbey  are  sucb  adepts,  in  the  di  la— 
pidated  roof  just  above  bis  cbamber.  Ánotber  was  imitating  the  owl 
that  sat  in  the  oíd  ivy-covered  elm,  near  tbe  parson’s  liouse,  last  night, 
and  tliree  or  four  of  tbem  appearcd  to  be  laugliing  and  exulting  at  tbe 
buífeting  and  pecking  tbey  bad  given  tbe  oíd  night-prowler,  wbom 
tbey  liad  caugbt  from  lióme  tbat  morning,  carried  away  by  tbe  ardour 
of  the  chase,  till  tbe  sun,  peeping  over  tbe  distant  bilis, 

u Gilding  palé  strearas  witb  heavenly  alchyray,” 

warned  bim  to  return  preeipitutely  to  bis  ivicd  relreat. 

I entered  tbe  cliurch,  whore  I found  some  cbanges.  First,  tbe  wulls 
liad  been  wliite-wasbed  by  some  zealous  churchwardeu,  who  bad  “ re- 
paired  and  beantified”  tlie  building  during  bis  year  of  office.  Tbe 
sume  cureful  personage  bad  also  caused  to  be  daubed  out  two  very 
remarkable  ancient  paintings,  whicb,  wlien  a boy,  bad  excited  my  won- 
der  and  uduiiration,  and  wbicb,  witb  my  little  smattering  of  antiqua- 
rian  knovvledge,  I was  now  desirous  of  examining  and  interpreting.  A 
monumental  brass  liad  suífered,  but  not  from  the  same  cause ; most 
probably  from  the  visit  of  some  pseudo  antiquary,  witb  the  organ  of 

acquisitiveness  ” largely  developed.  The  marble  monuments  looked 
dingier,  and  the  armorial  bearings,  the  pride  of  an  oíd  liouse,  were 
sadly  faded  ; “ Gules  ” liad  lost  its  ílorid  hue,  “ Azure  ” looked  less 
ethereal,  <c  Sable  " liad  become  rusty,  and  Or”  glittcrcd  in  patches 
only,  a fit  type  of  the  tinsel  of  tliis  life, — “ bracteata  felicitas  1 " A 
rnsty  helm  or  two  bung  abovc,  void  and  grim  as  the  fierce  visages  tbat 
once  tenanted  tbem.  There  was  also  a marble  monument,  not  an  oíd 
one,  executed  at  great  cost,  — not  less,  perbaps,  tlian  five  liundred 
pounds, — in  wbicb  is  represented  a dying  woman,  waited  npon  by  Faitli, 
Hope,  and  Cbarity,  the  second  liolding  a huge  anchor  in  her  left  hand, 
— tajicr  íingers  grasping  the  anchor  of  a frigate ! — while  her  right 
points  upwards.  I smiled  ut  the  trite  puerility  of  the  design,  and, 

• A corruption  of  the  Anglo-Suxon  lictun  — ».  c.  the  corpsc  inclosure.  In  the 
west  of  England  the  patli  across  the  grave- yard  is  called  the  lickway  by  the  country 
people. 
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reading  the  inscription  to  tlie  memory  of  the  deceased,  couclied  in  tlie 
hyper-norid  language  of  laudation,  thought  of  tlie  sareasm  of  an  Eng- 
lish  writer,  and  devoutly  wished  I liad  lived  in  the  days  of  such  a 
godly  personage*  It  was  impossible  not  to  compare  tlie  short  reign  of 
lilis  amiable  being  witli  tliose  of  the  fierce  spirits  whose  dust  was  be- 
neatli,  and  whose  armorial  insignia  mocked  tlie  place*  I could  not 
lielp  contrasting  the u pomp  and  circumstance”  with  what  it  oughl  to  be  ; 
ñor  could  I forbear  asking  wliat  it  would  avail  in  the  great  account, 
when  plumea  and  shaveu  crowns,  the  warrior  and  the  monlc,  the  simple 
ploughman  and  the  sage,  the  high-born  beauty  and  the  lowly  country 
wench,  shall  be  regarded  witliout  distinction  ; when  heraldic  coats 
shall  cover  no  foul  spot,  and  that  red  hand,  that  red  right  hand,  the 
boast  and  ornament  of  many  a ]>roud  eseutcheon,  shall  be  held  trem- 
blingly  up  to  plead  before  the  judge  of  all  the  world  ! 

With  these  reíleetions  I quitted  the  church,  and  re-entered  the 
grave-yard  where  I found  an  oíd  man  digging  a deep  grave. 

“ Good  morning.  Tilomas/'  said  I.  “ So  you  're  at  your  usual 
work  ?" 

The  oíd  man  inade  a pause,  shaded  liis  eyes  with  bis  hand,  and 
looking  up,  regarded  me  attentively. 

“ Eeez,"  he  replied. 

“ It  's  some  time  since  we  met.  Tilomas/'  observed  I. 

“ Ee — ez,  zur,  'tis.  Be  'nt  you  Meuster ?" 

“ To  be  sure  I am.” 

u Well,  now,  nif  I didn't  thenk  zo,  that  I did  ! Why,  you  be’nt  a 
bit  altered,  zur,  only  a leetle  paler  like.  I tliouglit  I kneowed  'e  when 
'e  vust  spwoak  to  m’ ; but  my  eyes  be  but  middlin’.  I be  quite  purley 
wi'out  m'  spectitles/' 

“ Who  is  tliis  grave  for  ?"  inquired  I.  “ It  's  a deep  one." 

“ Oh,  vor  poor  owld  Dame  Piuñock — the  poor  budy  as  lived  on  the 
liill  yander.  rI'hey  do  zay  as  liow  a was  ninety-vower  year  owld,  zur." 

“Ah!  I remember  her  well:  slie  was  the  widow  of  Furiner  Pin- 
nock,  who  shot  liis  son." 

“Eeez,  zur,  a was ; the'varmer  hizzelf  lays  about  a spit  deeper: 
I '11  slieow  'e  liis  coHin  in  a minnut  or  two." 

With  these  words  the  oíd  man  proceeded  to  sliovel  out  the  eartli 
with  renewed  vigour ; and  in  u short  time  the  spade  struclc  on  the 
coflin-lid. 

Sf  There  a is,"  resumed  he,  relinquisliing  bis  spade,  and  brusliing 
away  the  mould  from  the  colhn-plate  with  bis  liand ; then  spelling  the 
inscription, f ‘ Wiüum  Pinnock, Yeowman,  diedihe  hventy-J'owerth  day  of 
June,  zcventeen  hiindred  and  ninety-nine  !’*  That's  e ! Ha!  a was  a 
stout  owld  man  in  's  time,  and  as  brave  as  a lion ; but,  owin'  to  that 
terrible  zun  o'  hisn  a lost  's  wits  entirely.  People  do  keep  a long  time 
in  tliis  ground  ov  ourn,  zur ; bis  coflin's  inamwoast  as  zound  as  when 
a was  mude — that  a is ! liis  zun  lays  underneath  un." 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  me  the  story  of  that  poor  man/'  said  I ; “ I 
lieard  it  when  a boy  ; but  I should  like  to  hear  it  from  you." 

“Why,  d' ye  zee,  zur,"  resumed  my  acquaintance,  scrambling  up 
out  of  the  grave,  and  seating  himself  on  a tombstone,  “ tliuck  poor  body 
as  lays  there  liad  a zun  ; a vine  stout  young  vellow  a was,  too,  but  the 
girtest  liang-gallus  in  ael  the  county.  Peojile  'oondered  whatever 
would  become  ov  un.  A run  on  vor  a lang  time  at  a vine  rate,  and 
then,  when  a'd  got  into  debt  a'  wi'  every  publican  vor  miles  round,  a 
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bogan  to  vind  out  that  tlie  place  was  too  liot  to  howld  un ; zo  one 
marnin'  a tuk  'zelf  oíf,  and  went  clane  away,  nobody  kneowed  wlicre. 
About  dree  year  a'terward  a coomed  whoam  rigged  out  as  a zailor,  and 
towld  um  a had  zailed  all  auver  the  ’ooruld.  A zoon  tired  his  vather 
wi'  his  strange  ways ; and  wlien  a couldn't  get  un  to  allow  un  mwore 
money  a d reatened  to  shoot  un ; zo  Measter  Pinnock  went  to  the 
mugistrate,  and  zweard  the  peace  agen  liin  ; and  Tom  Pinnock,  vindin' 
it  no  use,  tuk  hizzelf  off  agen.  About  vive  year  ater  that,  dree  or 
vower  ill-lookin'  chaps  one  niglit  was  at  the  Black  Lion  in  the  town 
yander,  when  in  coomed  a young  man,  and  called  vor  zummut  to 
drenk.  Now  these  chaps  vvas  had  uns,  and  they  axed  the  young  man 
to  drenk  wi'  um.  He  warn't  no  ways  unwillin*,  zo  in  a very  zhart  time 
un  gets  very  thick,  and  they  tells  un  they  was  a gwoin*  thuck  very 
night  to  rob  owld  varmer  Pinnock.  Now  this  young  man  was  nobody 
else  but  Tom  Pinnock  hizzelf,  and  'nation  oueer  it  made  un  look,  no 
doubt.  Thougli  a was  zicha  bad  un,  a didn'tlike  to  gwo  wi'  strayngers, 
and  rob's  awn  vather.  But  they  zoon  zilenced  and  auver-persuaded  un 
by  tellin*  ov  un  that  oíd  Pinnock  was  a stingy  owld  'oosbird,  and  that 
a had  cut  ’s  ouly  zun,  vvho  was  in  voreign  parts,  oíF  wi'  a zhillin',  aml 
made  a will  that  gied  ael  th'  property  to  his  nephee.  This  was  too  much 
vor  Tom,  zo  he  made  up's  miud  to  be  one  in  the  robbery  ; and  now 
comes  the  mwost  terriblest  part  o*  the  stwory.  The  varmer  had  been 
in  bed  about  twohours,  when  aheard  zomebody  breakin'  into  the  liouse. 
Upa  gets,  an*  looks  out  o*  the  window  ; but  the  thieves  had  already  got 
in,  and  wascomin'  upstayers.  They  comes  right  to  the  door  ov  his  room, 
and  there  stands  the  varmer,  wi*  a girt  blunderbus,  hvoaded  and  cocked  : 
the  moon  was  up,  and  a couldn't  zee  um  plainly ; but  just  as  Tom  was 
gwoin'  to  run  into  the  room  a got  the  whole  contents  o'  the  blunder- 
buss,  and  it  pretty  nigli  bleowd  his  yead  from  his  body.  Away  runs 
the  thieves,  and  poor  Measter  Pinnock,  struck  a light,  and  called  up 
the  liouse  to  zee  wlio  a'd  zhot.  Massey,  lio ! 'twas  his  own  zun  ! the 
zite  pretty  nigh  druv  un  crazy  ; a went  into  strong  vits,  and  everyhody 
thought  a wou'd  never  a livcd  auvcr't,  but  a did;  a lived  many  years, 
very  many  years  aterward,  thougli  a was  never  hizzelf  agen,  a used 
to  be  constantly  lookin'  behind  un,  and  when  a was  a-dyin'  a cried  out 
to  the  people  as  stood  round  the  bed  to  4 keep  Tom  oftV  It  's  vive  and 
thirty  years  last  Midzummer,  as  a was  burried  liere ; and  yet  it  zeems 
but  'esterday/' 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  rustic  friend,  wliich  I give  as  near  as  pos- 
sible  in  his  own  language.  I left  the  spot,  saddened  by  the  recital, 
which  in  my  estimation  was  not  the  less  tragical  because  it  was  deli- 
vered  in  a dialect  with  which  I had  been  familiar  in  my  boyhood. 


vol.  xv. 
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on,  A DARK  PAGR  FROM  LIFE’S  VOLUME. 


CIIAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  CHAPLAIN's  GAELEItY. 


He  that  will  do  go od  in  the  ministry  nuist  be  careful  ns  the  fisher  to  do  nothing 
to  scare  souls  away  from  liira,  but  allure  and  invite,  tbat  they  muy  be  toiled  witbin 
the  oompass  of  the  net. — Guunall.* 

Tiie  gallery,  to  which  allusion  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
the  ex-governor  ardently  desired  to  convert  into  a seed-bcd  of  eease- 
less  contention,  was  an  awkward,  unsightly,  ill-contrived  appendage 
to  a building  in  the  centre  of  the  prison,  called,  by  courtesy,  a 
chapel.  It  commanded  the  entire  body  of  the  prisoners,  and  was 
divided  into  three  compartments.  That  in  the  middle  was  occupied 
by  the  chaplain.  On  the  right  sat  the  governor  and  family  ; on  the 
left,  the  mngistrates,  and  those  privileged  with  the  entréc . Where 
the  attraction  lay  I could  ncver  discover.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
gallery  held  very  few,— that  it  was  generally  hot,  and  always  over- 
filled, — that  there  was  considerable  difiiculty  in  procuring  tfa  pass” 
to  it, — that  its  occupants  were  sure  of  being  well  squeezed  on  getting 
in,  well  squeezed  on  coming  out,  and  thoroughly  roasted  during  the 
wliole  period  they  sat  in  it, — or  that  the  influence  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances  was  agreeable  during  the  hours  of  devotipn,  pcrplexed 
me  to  the  last.  This  much  was  certain,  admission  to  the  gallery 
was  a boon  universally  coveted,  and  eagerly  contended  for.  To  me 
its  iudiscriminate  occupation  was  matter  of  inconceivable  annoyance. 
Why  persons  of  education  and  refínement  should  wísli  to  worship 
there, — should  like  to  gaze  on  the  debased  multitude  around  them, 
— should  risk  hearing  the  plain,  harsh,  and  somewhat  coarse  appeals 
necessary  for  so  depraved  an  audiencc, — can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principie  of  the  general  perversity  of  human  nature.  Moreover, 
smart  bonnets,  and  gay  ribands,  and  bright  shawls  are  a mockery  in 
such  a building ; they  contrast  frightfully  with  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  grouped  around.  Besides  all  this,  the  fasliionable  appcar- 
ance  of  the  privileged  parties  distraéis  the  attention  of  the  prisoners. 
I remarked  this  again  and  again.  Often  did  I note  their  gaze  riveted 
on  Miss  Julia  B/s  bonnet,  or  Mrs.  JD/s  feather.  Could  it  be  other- 
wise  ? It  was  their  opera — their  spectacle — their  single  glance  at  the 
beau  monde  during  the  long  and  dreary  week — the  only  thing  amid 
chains,  and  fetters,  and  prison  gloom,  and  prison  tears,  which  served 
to  remind  them  of  the  world  they  had  quitted.  Ñor  was  this  all. 
More  than  once  have  I caught  some  young  audacious  felón  making 
les  beaux  ycux  at  a fair  fiiee  above  him.  Punishnient,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed,  severe  and  memorable.  It  was  necessary  ; but  I grieved  at 
it.  Often,  often  have  I wished  the  spectator's  compartmcnt  shivered 
into  fragments,  or  at  least,  that  petticoats  were  excluded  from  its 
precincts. 
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But  if  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex  somewhat  puzzled  me,  much 
more  clicl  their  language,  One  travellecl  lady  remarked, 

(<  I always  feel  so  happy  in  the  chaplain's  gallery  ! It  is  so  plea- 
sant  to  look  down  upon  so  many  good-for-nothing,  wicked,  vile  crea- 
tures,  and  to  think  that  theke  they  are, — all  boxed  up — all  safe  and 
secure — properly  punished  for  the  presen t,  and  quite  harmless  ! I 
wouldn't  lose  the  sight  for  the  world." 

Another — she  was  a highly  religious  lady — observed  with  em- 
phasis, — 

teI  enjoy  vastly  the  Service  in  the  gaol  chapel ! It*s  so  comfortvig 
to  hear  those  reprobates  talked  to  so  plainly,  and  told  where,  to  a 
moral  certainty,  they  Ve  all  going  to  /" 

I thought  I sliouíd  llave  gone  wild  when  these  confidential  com- 
ments  were  made  to  me  ! 

The  object  of  one  oíd  woman  was  more  extraordinary  still.  She 
did  not  care  for  exciteuient  like  the  travelled  lady,  ñor  did  she 
trouble  herself  about  “ doctrine"  like  the  religious  lady  ; but  when- 
ever,  by  expostulation  or  entreaty,  she  could  obtain  “ a pass,”  in  the 
gallery  was  she  sure  to  be  seated.  On  one  memorable  Monday  the 
master-motive  was  disclosed. 

“ I must  say,”  she  remarked,  “ I like  attending  the  gaol  chapel.  I 
prefer  it  to  any  place  of  worship  I am  acquainted  with.  It  is  sucli 
a safe  place  to  go  to.  You  feel  so  secare  /" 

“ In  what  respect,  madara  ?" 

“There  are  no  collection  sermons  ! You  never  see  the  begging-box 
go  round  there ; ñor  llave  you  ever  the  nuisance  of  putting  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  and  rummaging  out  a sixpence.  It  is  a great 
deliverance ." 

Tliis  was  truly  a novel  view  of  the  economy  of  a gaol  chapel  ! 

Now  and  tlien  a magistrate  would  make  his  appearance,  and  frown 
portentously  on  the  upturned  faces  below.  One  there  was,  an  au- 
stero, saturnino  oíd  gentleman,  who,  when  any  statement  particu- 
larly  strong  was  made, — and,  alas  ! before  such  an  auditory  the  terrors 
of  Revelation,  as  well  as  its  promises,  must  be  unfolded, — used  to 
face  briskly  round  to  the  prisoners  with  an  uir  wliich  said, — 

“ That  \y  for  you — all  for  you — entirely  for  you — it  's  said  on  pur- 
pose  for  you — see  to  it — and  make  the  most  of  it !” 

Another  there  was,  bulky,  and  of  very  lethargic  temperament.  A 
few  moments,  after  the  text  was  announccd,  suíficed  to  give  hira  over 
to  Morpheus,  and  soon  he  was  “ as  fast  as  a church."  When  the 
sermón  closed  he  woke  up,  and,  on  the  conclusión  of  the  Service, 
made  a point  invariably  of  expressing  his  <e  entire  concurrence  " in 
the  sentunents  of  the  preacher.  (t  A very  rousing  sermón ! Quite 
the  thing  for  these  wretched  people  Can't  fail  to  be  remembered  ! 
Shall  be  the  better  for  it  mysclf  as  long  as  I live  ! ” 

This  eccentric  had  church  patronage,  and  more  tlian  once  liad  said 
to  rae, 

u Mr.  Cleaver,  should  an  opportunity  ever  present  itself,  depend 
upon  it,  I ’ll  put  you  into  a snug  chimney-corner  for  the  remnant  of 
your  days." 

I heeded  little  the  remark.  I viewed  it  as  one  of  those  speeches 
which  the  wealthy  and  the  influe  ntial  are  privileged  to  make  to  the 
dependent  and  the  struggling,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  mean — no- 
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thing.  One  morning,  after  a cordial  greeting,  he  drew  me  aside, 
and  said, 

« I've  heárd  startling  intelligence  witliin  the  last  lialf  hour  ! INIy 
aporting  neighbour,  the  rector  of  Boreham-cum-Bagpuze,  has  had  a 
bad  falí,  and  is  not  expected  to  survive  the  day.  If  so,  my  boy, — if 
so — you  understand  me? — At  present  more  would  be  unseemly  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  at  ten.” 

With  what  anxiety  were  the  events  of  tliat  morrow  anticipated  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  VACANT  BENEFICE. 

You  tell  us  that  your  wine  is  bad,  and  that  the  clergy  do  not  frequent  your 
liouse,  which  \ve  look  upon  to  be  tautology.  The  best  advice  \ve  can  give  you  is, 
to  make  them  a present  of  your  wine,  and  come  away  to  better. 

The  Poct  Gay  to  Dean  Swift. 

As  if  to  warn  me  that  my  career  was  to  be  one  of  continued  toil  ; 
that  for  me  the  otium  cuín  dignitaie  of  a benefice  was  not  in  store  ; 
that  I was  to  die,  as  I had  lived,  in  harness,  hind ranees  the  most 
vexatious  and  annoying  intercepted  my  progress  to  my  patron-ex- 
pectant.  Fifty  yards  from  my  own  house  I fell — ornen  sinistrnm  ! — 
over  the  street-slide  of  some  mischievous  urchins,  to  the  infinite 
damage  of  certain  habiliments,  which  then  received  their  coup  de 
grace.  A refit  was  indispensable.  This  accomplished,  I sallied 
iorth  once  more,  only  to  encounter  a messenger  from  the  chairman 
of  the  visiting  justices,  touching  certain  returns  which  that  worthy 
required  to  be  forwarded,  without  fail,  by  bearer.  These  were  tran- 
scribed  ; at  two  p.m.  I was  once  more  in  the  Street ; and  at  tliree 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis. 

“ Do  you  imagine  this  to  be  my  breakfast  hour  ?”  said  lie  tcstily ; 
<tfI've  been  expecting  you  the  whole  morning  anxiously  and  impa- 
tiently  ; but,  no  matter,  it  avails  not.” 

<c  My  late  arrival,  then,  has  ruined  me!”  I exclaimed.  “ The 
living  has  been  bestowed  on  a more  punctual  applicant?” 

Besto-wed  ! stuff ! Now  don't  talk,"  he  ejaculated,  seeing  me 
aboutto  speak  ; “ if  you  love  me,  be  silent,  and  listen.” 

Ci  One  word,  Sir  Francis — ” 

“No;  not  one  word.  Again  I say,  listen  — listen.  I ’ve  played 
the  part  of  hearer  this  whole  morning:  now  I turn  it  over  to  you.” 
I acquiesced,  in  torture  / 

“ One  of  my  territorial  plagues,”  said  the  baronet,  “ is,  as  you 
well  know,  the  living  of  Boreham-cum-Bagpuze.  Thrice  have  I had 
to  present  to  it.  The  vexations,  annoyanccs,  cntreaties,  solicitations, 
it  brought  on  me  wrere  incredible.  I,  who  hate  correspondence,  and 
write  with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty,  found  one  morning  fifteen 
letters  on  my  table,  each  requesting  the  favour  of  “a  very  early  an- 
swer.”  I,  who  cannot  endure  strangers,  and  earefuíly  eschew 
making  a new  acquaintance,  was  waited  upon,  during  one  short 
week,  by  eleven  clerical  gentlemen ! Seven  distinct  sets  of  testi- 
moniáis were  submitted  to  me!  I wished  Boreham-cum-Bagpuze 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ! And  why  the  incumbents  should  die 
in  such  rapid  succession,  — unless  it  were,  purposely,  to  plague  me 
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>v itli  filling  up  the  vacancy,  — was  a harassing  and  inexplicable 
mystery.  I resolved  to  institute  gome  inquines  on  the  subject. 

“ ‘ Is  Boreham  an  unhealthy  district  ?'  was  xny  qucstion  to  iny 
surgeon. 

“ 4 A very  apoplectic  country,  sir/  he  replied,  with  imperturbable 
gravity  ; * the  pasture  very  ricn ; the  work  very  light/  I presented/' 
continued  the  Baronet,  te  the  youngest,  hcalthiest,  and  heartiest  sub- 
ject I could  find,  and  was  congratulating  myself,  six  weeks  after  his 
induction,  that  Boreham-cum-Bagpuze  would  never  again  disturb 
the  quiet  of  my  days,  when  yesterday  my  oíd  housekeeper  sidled 
up  to  me  as  I crossed  the  hall,  and,  with  a low  curtsy,  observed, 
‘Melancholy  news,  sir,  this  morning  from  Boreham  I ' 

* Of  what  description  ?'  said  I,  with  a sort  of  oininous  shudder. 

“ * Alas  ! sir,  the  rector  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse ; is  se- 
verely  injured  on  the  liead  ; and  cannot  possibly  sur  vive  the  day/ 

“‘Ñor  shall  I many,  w'ith  another  vacancy  before  me/  I veered 
round  ; tottered  back  into  my  study  ; threw  myself  pettishly  on  my 
sofá  ; and  looked  at  my  writing-desk  in  despair.  Visions  of  future 
letters,  visits,  entreaties,  canvassers,  rose  before  me,  and  addled  my 
very  brain.  This  morning,  whiie  musing,  an  idea  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I started  up  exultingly  : ' I can  free  myself  from  all  my  difii- 
culties.  I '11  sell  the  living/ 

“ * Can't ; it  's  simony/  said  a voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  It  was  that  of  my  ubiquitous  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Cordeba 
Crawley. 

UÍNow  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  !'  said  I,  ‘ for  man  and  woman 
will  not  / and  I sullenly  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 

“ e Excuse  my  abrupt  entrance,  Frank/  cried  my  visitor,  in  that 
high-squeaking  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  her  ; * but  every  moment 
is  precious.  You  will  think  me  an  importúnate  suitor.  I have  been 
such,  I admit,  of  late  years/  here  she  did  her  best  to  perpétrate  a 
sigh  ; f but,  to  my  nephew,  Geoflrey,  and  Boreham  : it  is  not,  I hope, 
disposed  of?  Ah  1 your  bow  reassures  me.  All  is,  then,  well. 
Fray  think  of  liiin.  Ilis  advanccment  is  very  dear  to  me ; and  I 
have  failed  signally  elsewhere.  My  last  rebuff  I have  never  told  ye. 

Having  mct  the  present  Dean  of  , repeatedly,  at  Bifron's,  the 

moment  I heard  of  a recent  vacancy  in  shire,  — to  which  the 

Dean  presents,  I drove  over  to  Deanery,  and  was  admitted. 

But  little  time  was  lost  'ere  I entered  on  my  mission. 

“ * I have  heard,  Mr.  Dean/  said  I,  * that  the  living  of  Beechen- 
hurst  is  at  your  disposal.  May  I ask  the  refusal  of  it  for  my  ne- 
phew, Gcoífrcy  Crawley?  IIc  is  a very  fine  young  man,  and  would 
do  infinite  credit,  Dean,  to  your  discrimination.  He  stands  six  feet 
three  inches  in  his  stockings  ; and  is  singularly  accomplished, — the 
very  man,  in  fact,  for  a retired  church  in  the  provinces.  His  know- 
ledge  of  country  sports  is  practical.  He  is  a crack  sliot  at  a pigeon- 
match,  and  the  best  bowler  but  one  in  the  Marylebone  club.  He 
has  no  objection  to  a little  coursing  occasionally,  but  never  tres- 
passes  ; of  a social  disposition  ; and  the  very  man  for  a rural  parish/ 
Such  was  my  request.  Now,  rack  your  brains,  and  see  if  they  wdll 
give  you  the  Dean's  indefensibie  reply.  lie  looked  all  astonishment, 
and  said,  1 Your  nephevv’s  qualifications  I admit,  madam,  are  ux- 
TRAonniNAUY  : in  point  of  fact,  they  are  far  too  good  for  any  living 
in  my  patronnge/  Therenow  ! there  *s  a reply  for  a Very  Reverend, 
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for  a Christian  Dean ! Oh,  Frank ! what  a mass  of  heartlessness 
exists  around  us !' 

“ ‘ Self  has  many  worshippers  ; and  I feel — ’ 

“ ( Shocked  ! I knew  you  would/  said  Cordelia,  taking  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth,  and  finishing  the  sentence  in  her  own  way ; * but, 
as  to  GeofFrey  and  Borehara  ? There  is,  I hope,  no  previous  en- 
gagement, — no  pledge  actual  or  implied,  elsewhere  ?' 

u * No  positive  pledge/  said  I,  at  length  permitted  to  spcak.  4 It 
is  trae,  that  after  tlic  last  presentation  hadbeen  filled  up,  Dr.  Drain- 
cmwcll  called  once,  and  wrote  twice,  to  the  eflcct  that  he  was  most 
desirous  I should  bear  in  mind  his  brother’s  testimoniáis  upon  any 
future  vacancy.  I replied  to  Dr.  D.  cautiously — * 

“‘Ofcourse  you  did/ exclaimed  my  kinswoman,  who  could  no 
longer  be  a listener ; and  then,  reddening  greatly,  she  rose  a note  in 
alt.,  and  repeated,  in  tones  which  made  the  room  ring  again,  * Dr. 
Drainemwell ! Dr.  Drainemwell ! he  *s  a quaek ; and  I detest  quacks, 
political  quacks,  religious  quacks,  politico-economy  quacks,  but, 
most  of  all,  medical  quacks.  I 've  cause.  You  sliull  Lear.  My 

brother,  Ralph  Crawley — he's  now  a major  in  the Foot — was 

in  liis  carly  days  what  is  called  f a very  gay  young  man/  One  luck- 
less  morning,  when  I had  been  worked  up  into  an  agonv  of  appre- 
bension  respecting  a young  woman,  wbo,  tlie  world  told  me,  was 
about  to  become  my  sister  by  marriage,  I bound  myself  by  a written 
engagement  that  if  be  would  only  renounce  * billiards,  and  tbe 
miílincr’s  daughter / I would  not  only  buy  him  a commission,  but  de- 
fray all  his  * incidental  expenses  ' till  he  obtained  a troop.  A more 
unhappy  bargain  I never  made  in  my  life ! Heaven  only  knows 
what  was  the  amount  of  his  regular  expenses  1 His  incidentals  were 
so  constant  that  they  rarely  left  me  a guinea  in  my  pocket.  Open 
the  window  ! The  recollection  of  those  frightful  documents  that 
used  to  come  quarterly  al  way  s takes  away  my  breatb  ! He  joined 
bis  regiment  while  it  was  lying  near  Liverpool,  and  had  gone 
througb  bis  first  íive  drills  when  be  was  included  among  a party  of 
seven  who  were  invited  by  Dr.  Solomon  to  diñe  at  Gilead  House. 

“ ‘ Now  tbe  doctor,  though  a quack,  and  a most  successful  one, 
was  a well-informed  man,  had  travelled  a good  deal,  was  very  con- 
versable, fond  of  military  society,  and  kept  a capital  cook. 

“‘As  Madame  Marabout,  the  Frencb  cónsul' s sister,  said  to  me 
in  Liverpool,  ( C'cst  vrai , il  cst  charlatán , ce  pauvre  Doclcur  Solomon , 
mais  orí  diñe  fort  bien  chcz  lui / 

t(  * Tbe  dinner  passed  off  well.  The  wine  was  in  fine  order,  and 
circulated  briskly.  And  when  they  hud  all  liad  enougli,  the  greatest 
simpleton  of  the  set  — I forget  his  ñame  — starts  up,  and  says,  * I 
want  no  more  wine ; let  's  llave  something  else.  What  say  you  ? 
Sliall  we  drink  our  host’s  bealtb  in  bis  own  Balm  of  Gilead  ?' — 
r Agreed  ! — agreed  ! ' In  vain  tbe  doctor  remonstrated,  begged 
thcm  to  use  his  cellar  freely,  to  order  from  it  what  they  pleased,  but 
to  spare  his  laboratory,  the  whim  of  tbe  moment  must  be  gratified, 
and  notbing  but  the  ‘ Balm  of  Gilead  ’ would  go  down.  It  was  re- 
luctantly  ordered ; its  appearance  on  table  warraly  clieered,  and 
bottle  after  bottle, — for  its  taste  is  by  no  means  unpleasant — disap- 
peared.  What  was  tbeir  astonisbment  tbe  next  morning  to  receive 
a note  from  tbe  doctor,  stating  that,  as  they  had  chosen  to  forget  the 
character  in  which  they  were  invited  to  his  house,  and  had  desccnd- 
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ed  from  the  rank  of  guests  into  that  of  customers,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive  but  to  treat  tliem  as  his  debtors,  and  therefore  inclosed  his  bilí, 
‘ Thirtekn  Guinea  Bottles  of  Cordial,  Balm  of  Gilead, 
¿613  13a*/  That  they  drank  this  quantily  it  is  absurd  to  suppose. 
The  doctor,  however,  was  determined  to  teach  them  a lesson  on  the 
score  of  propriety,  which  they  sliould  not  spcedily  forget.  Ralph's 
quota  of  this  carne,  of  course,  among  the  incidentals / continued  the 
unfortunate  woman,  ‘and  was  paid  accordingly.  It  was  indeed 
hard.  7,  who  never  took  a quack  medicine  in  my  lifej  wouldn't  if 
I was  in  my  last  agonies ; never  was  seen  within  the  walls  of  a Dis- 
senting  chapel  (7  look  upon  hotli  practices  as  equally  sinful ) ; that  7 
should  have  to  pay  for  such  trasli  out  of  my  Tontine  annuity,  did 
indeed  afflict  me  ! I *m  an  orthodox  Christian,  I ’m  happy  to  say, 
inside  and  outside!  and  all  I beg  is — since  die  I must — that  I may 
be  killed  by  a regular  practitioner,  and  buried  in  a cheerful  church- 
yard ! But,  I'm  a woman  of  few  ivords  /'  resumed  Mrs.  Cordelia 
Crawley  after  a brief  pause,  ‘ and  must  retum  again  to  the  original 
Subject, — my  nepliew's  fítness  for  the  preferment  of  Boreham.  You 
should  hear  him  read.  One  trial  would  decide  you/ 

“ ‘ He  is  not  a tlieatrical  reader,’  said  I,  in  a deprecating  tone. 

“ 1 Ileaven  forbid  !'  was  my  kinswoman's  hearty  response  ; “ I 've 
no  pcnchant  for  auglit  connected  witli  players.  INIy  endurance  in 
the  cause  of  the  drama  has  been  lavish,  I can  assure  ye/ 

“ * How  so,  uiadain  ?' 

“ ‘You  shall  hear.  In  the  warm  summer  of ’26#,  when  the  heat 
crammed  the  watering-places  with  eattlc  of  all  deseriptions,  I be- 
came  acquainted  at  Broadstairs  with  Lady  Honoria  Briggins.  I be- 
lieve  I shall  have  soine  trouble  to  make  you  understand  her  charac- 
ter.  In  her  own  language,  she  was  ‘ a woman  allsoulT  This  latter 
phrase  I eannot  say  that  I completely  eomprehend  inyself.  I be- 
lieve,  however,  it  means  6omething  excessively  intelectual,  and 
spiriluvl.  Though  how  the  latter  temí  can  apply  to  Lady  Honoria, 
who  weighed  two-nnd-thirty  stone  in  her  dinner-dress,  puzzles  me 
again.  But  we  must  take  her  own  word  for  it.  She  was  ‘ a woman 
all  sonl  /'  and  she  separated  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her  marriage 
from  Sir  John  Berkeley  Briggins,  because,  poor  man!  ‘ he  had  no 
soul.' 

“ ‘ For  a gentleman  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  he  certainly  did 
wonders.  He  hunted  three  days  a week  ; and  once  won  the  St. 
Leger.  He  bred  prize-cattle.  A pig  of  his  — it  was  so  large,  poor 
creature  ! that  it  could  not  walk,  and  was  carried  round  the  field  by 
four  men  on  a kind  of  bier, — was  pronounced  1 a perfect  picturc.’ 
He  grew  Brobdignag  cabbages  ; and  raised  a turnip  of  such  dimen- 
sions  that  three  men  contrived  to  sit  upon  it.  He  was  in  his  glory 
at  a ploughing-match ; and  shone  at  county  meetings  and  agri cul- 
tural associations.  Followers  and  admirers  he  had  not  a few  ; for 
he  was  an  invetérate  stickler  for  the  farmers'  interests ; a great  con- 
sumer  of  brown  stout;  and  never  alluded  to  the  malt-tax  without 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  never  blinked  his  opinions,  and  was  in  public 
a very  subdmng  speaker  ; for,  whenever  he  touched  on  the  corn-laws, 
or  the  currency  question — liisfavouritc  topics — he  lulled  his  auditors 
to  an  extent  that  was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  parting  between 
this  worthy  couple  was  painfully  pathetic.  1 God  help  that  poor 
woman  !'  said  Sir  John.  * I hope  she  '11  come  to  no  harm.  I 've  my 
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misgivings,  though!  Her  friends,  however,  ought  to  take  eare  of 
her.' — f íleaven  be  thanked/  said  Lady  H onoria,  ‘ that  I have  es- 
caped  frora  that  earth-born  creature,  Sir  John,  at  last ! The  man 
has  no  soul.  At  least,  if  he  has,  it  is  among  his  Brobdignag  cab- 
bages.  Soul,  did  I say  ? He  has  no  heart  even.  It  's  all  gizzard  !’ 
“ 9 It  was  a few  mornings  after  this  memorable  separation  that  I 
liad  tlie  misfortune  to  make  Lady  Briggins's  acquaintance.  She 
was  going  to  Broadstairs  witli  one  of  her  protégées , to  procure  for 
her  the  advantage  of  a few  lessons  on  stage  effeet  from  Mrs.  Warner, 
tlien  playing  there.  In  an  evil.  hour/  said  my  kinsw  ornan  empha- 
tically,  and  she  groaned  bitterly  at  the  recollection, — ‘ in  an  evil 
hour  I was  persuaded  to  join  the  party,  and  ad vanee  my  quota  of 
the  expense.  If  I had  not — if  I had  not — but  to  mourn  over  past 
follies  is  idle.  The  protégée  on  this  occasion  was  a Misa  Estifania 
Clayton.  Her  ladyship  was  never  happy  without  an  animal  of  this 
description,  and  so  fur  had  been  marvellously  unfór túnate  in  her 
choice.  One  of  her  protégées , a staymaker's  daughter,  made  love  to 
her  youngest  nepliew  before  her  face  ; and,  when  desired  to  adopt  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  replied,  ‘ I will,  raadam/  and  the  next 
morning  took  the  young gentleman  to  ckurck , and  married  him.  An- 
other  eleve,  a tall,  dark-complexioned,  sentimental  youth,  who  was 
destined  for  foreign  diplomacy,  and  learnt  Germán  accordingly,  mis- 
took,  as  he  left  the  house  one  Saturday  evening.  Lady  Honoria's 
jewel-box  for  his  own  dressing-case,  and  never  carne  back  to  ex- 
plain  ! These  were  mortifications  certainly ; but  the  present  éléve 
was  f to  make  arnends ' for  the  backslidings  of  all  her  predecessors. 
She  f was  a genius  of  the  highest  order  ; her  capacity  for  the  drama 
was  unquestionable ; and  her  Lady  Maebeth  was  to  eíTace  all  our 
recollections  of  the  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  Belvidera  to 
surpass  in  truth  and  tenderness  that  of  Miss  O’Neill/  The  chani- 
ber  of  Estifania — by  the  way,  she  had  a thick  Dutch-built  figure, 
coarse,  hard  features,  and  a rough,  manly  voice,  rare  requisites  for 
tragedy  ! — was  directly  o ver  mine ; no  language  can  describe  what 
I endured  in  consequence.  Juliet  was  to  be  her  first  cliaracter ; and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  have  I been  awakened  out  of  my  sleep 
by  hearing  e Good  night!  good  night ! good  night!*  repeated  in  all 
the  tones  m whieh  a most  discordant  voice  could  give  it.  You  re- 
collect  the  passage,  I daré  say.  It  is  the  first  ‘ Good  night ! * in  the 
balcony  scene, — 

£ Sweet,  good  night ! 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer’u  rioening  breath, 

May  prove  a beauteous  flower,  when  next.  \ve  nieet.’ 

And  then  the  rehearsals  of  that  € Amen’ — that  grand  s Amen,’  as 
Fanny  Keuiblc  made  it,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  would,  I 
really  thought,  have  driven  me  distracted.  Go  where  I would, 
c amen  ! ' was  sounding  in  my  ears.  It.  haunted  me  in  my  dreams.  I 
have  often  wToke  in  agony  out  of  my  first  sleep,  faneying  I lieard  five 
hundred  parisli-clerks  all  saying  ‘ amen  ' over  me  at  my  own  fune- 
ral. No  ! I feel  I never  shall  be  the  wonian  I was  before  I went  to 
Broadstairs.  That  fearful  f amen  ! 9 and  the  farewell  to  the  nurse, 
delivered,  as  Estifania  did  it,  in  the  most  frightfully  sepulchral  ac- 
cents, — 

' Good  night  ! God  knows  when  we  shall  mect  again / — 
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which  has  often  been  my  lullaby,  as  I composed  myself  to  rest  with 
infinite  difficulty — These  combined  have  given  me  such  a surfeit  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  tragedy  and  comedy,  actors  and  actresses,  that  tlie 
very  sight  of  a theatre  turns  me  sick.' 

“ ‘ Ñor  was  tliis  all.  She  luid  no  nolion  of  djing  ! And,  as  her 
patroness  was  far  too  heavy  and  corpulent  to  bend,  much  more  to 
fall  down  and  roll  about  in  the  various  contortions  that  Estifania 
required,  the  daughter  of  the  Broadstairs  manager  was  called  in  to 
teach  Estifania  how  to  dic.  The  rehearsals  of  all  these  manoeuvres 
took  place  o ver  my  aching  head.  Ah  ! you  laugh  ; but,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  rest  was  so  broken  at  that  period,  that  I have  never  yet 
recovered  it,  and  never  shall/ 

“ The  woman  of  few  words  sighcd  here  most  audibly,  but,  after  a 
pause,  proceeded — 

“ ‘ The  manager 's  daughter,  a little,  palé,  emaciated  creature,  with 
large  sad-looking  eyes,  and  sweet,  though  subdued  expression,  mude 
her  appearance  every  day  at  four  in  Miss  Clayton's  room,  for  the 
express  parpóse  of  tcaching  her  how  ¿o  dic . She  was  very  young, 
but  was  a finished  actress  in  miniature,  and  at  a faint,  or  a start,  or 
a fall,  or  a scream,  or  a die,  quite  inimitable. 

“ ‘ Poor  little  soul  1 I think  I see  her  little,  hagg&rd,  care-worn 
face,  as  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  to  Estifania's  study.  She 
looked  half-starved,  and  I never  allowed  her  to  leave  her  pupil  with- 
out  taking  some  refreshment  in  my  own  room.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
eusions,  wlien  she  appeared  more  than  usually  exhausted,  I happened 
to  say  to  her,  ‘ My  dear,  you  seem  very , veri / tired/ — 'And  so  I may 
be,  madam/  was  her  reply,  1 for  / 've  Leen  dying  all  day  !'  But  1 
have  wandered  from  my  subject/  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  ‘ Where  were 
we  ?* 

“ * Dy i ng/  said  I. 

" 1 Now,  don*t  quiz  me  : I can’t  bear  it.  Any  rebuff  you  please 
but  that.  The  morning  is  nearly  gone  ; now  give  me  grateful  cause 
to  remember  it,  and  promise  me  the  living.* 

“ I saw  no  chance  of  escape,  and  slowly  replied, 

11 1 If  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crawley’s  testimoniáis  are  in  every  respect  sa- 
tisfactory.* 

“ * That  is  a sweeping  proviso,*  said  Cordelia  musingly ; ‘but, 
however,  I can  have  no  fear.  His  testimoniáis  are  first-rate.  I ac- 
cept,  sir,  your  condition/  said  she,  turning  to  me  in  her  usual  confi- 
dent  tone,  ‘chcerfully  and  thankfully.' 

%t  f Subject  to  that,*  I repeated,  ‘ he  is — * 

“‘The  Rector  of  Borcham/  said  the  footman.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  existing  incumbent  presented  himself.  He  looked  paler 
than  ordinary,  shaken,  and  nervous, — butJthere  he  stood. 

“ ‘ You  appear  surprised  to  see  me,'  were  his  first  words,  after  he 
liad  bowed  lowly  to  my  fair  visitor,  and  shaken  hands  with  myself ; 
‘but  I learnt  that  some  exaggerated  report  of  my  accident  liad 
reached  you,  and  I thought  the  readiest  explanation  would  come 
from  my  own  lips.  I have  had  a bad  fall,  was  completely  stunned, 
and  for  more  than  an  liour  insensible,  but  have  taken  prccautionary 
measures,  and  am  nearly  myself  again.* 

“ To  describe  Cordelia’s  counten  anee  at  this  unlooked-for  specta- 
cle  is  beyond  me.  Every  muscle  of  her  countenance  seemed  in 
action. 
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(iC  Then  you  are  not  dead?'  She  spoke  lioarsely  and  doggedly,  as 
if  extremelv  reluctant  to  credit  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

<s  c Not  that  I am  aware  of/  said  the  young  man,  with  a smile. 

“ <Then  you  ought  to  be.  You  've  no  business  to  be  alive  that  I 
know  of.  Look  you,  sir,  I liad  obtained  the  promise  of  your  living 
for  my  nephew  Geoífrey/ 

“ ‘ Indeed !’  and  the  smile  became  a laugh. 

tccVery  amusing  to  you,  I daré  say  !'  cried  Cordelia,  whom  the 
laugh  had  thoroughly  and  completely  incensed.  f You  seem  much 
to  enjoy  the  dilemma  in  which  my  aflectionate  zeal  has  involved 
me/ 

“ ( Can  I do  otlierwise  ?'  said  the  young  man,  yielding  to  a fresh 
burst  of  merriment,  in  which,  for  the  life  of  me/'  cried  the  baronet, 
€<  I could  not  help  joining." 

“ ‘ Ugh  !*  cried  my  kinswoman,  as,  in  despite  of  all  my  entreaties 
to  remain,  she  swept  indignantly  out  of  the  room,  * what  a mass  of 
lieartlessness  exists  around  us  1* 

“ Such,"  concluded  fSir  Francis,  “ !s  the  scene  I have  gone  through 
this  morning.  It  dissipates,  as  you  will  observe,  all  your  hopes  re- 
specting  the  living ; and  leaves  you  no  other  course  but — " 

“ To  return  to  gaol/'  said  I,  seizing  my  hat,  and  taking  my  leave. 
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Ou R fathers  ! Time  its  record  bears 
To  their  unblemish’d  fame. 

And  every  olden  spot  endears 
Some  high  and  saintly  ñame. 

Earth  teems  with  memories  of  those 
Whom  ages  guard  in  deep  repose. 
Calmly  they  rest,  tliose  grey  oíd  uien 
We  fondly  love  to  trace, 

With  rev’rent  míen,  and  sage-like  ken, 
And  cheerfnl  beaming  face  ; 

With  locks  as  wliite  as  riven  snow, 

And  furrow’d,  yet  undaunted  brow. 
Moliere  lonely  stands  the  time-worn 
clmreh, 

The  little  hamlet’s  pride, 

There,  stranger,  ply  thy  curious  search, 
And  oftentimcs  bcside 
The  crumbling  ediflce  thou  ’lt  see 
Somely  rudely  scnlptured  eífigy. 

Despise  it  not ! that  fragment  brings 
A moralizing  tlieme, 

And  o’er  it,  as  the  sunset  flings 
A warm  and  passing  gleam, 

It  may  a light  to  thee  iinpart, 

And  wake  tothoughtthine  inmostheart ! 
Though  nameless,  yet  we  know  that 
’neath 

That  cenotaph  lies  one 
To  wliom  we  owe  a wreath  in  deatli, 
And  not  ourselves  alone, 

But  those  who  can  but  prattle  o’er 
The  greatness  of  their  si  res  of  yore  ! 


A warrior  ! — Can  the  patriot  boast 
A lincage  more  proud  ? 

Some  patient  monk  ! — Hath  Learning's 
host 

More  wisely  been  cndow’d  ? 

Could  we  at  times  revúve  the  spell 
Of  their  own  day,  it  iniglit  be  well ! 

Beliold  yon  ruin  !— .’twas  a fane 
Where  once,  at  quiet  even, 

Would  rise  the  penitential  struin 
Of  godly  men  to  heaven  ! 

What  hand  arrests  the  spoiler’s  sway  ] 
What  lieart  but  mocks  it  in  decay  ? 

The  vigila  of  the  midnight  liour, 

Not  ídly  spent,  ñor  few, 

The  strugglcs  of  tlie  mind  for  pow'r 
To  those  higli  souls  are  due  ; 

And  we,  unconscious  of  their  might. 
Derive  the  blessing,  theirs  by  right. 

Affection  !— there  was  truth  withiu, 
That  now  we  blush  to  name  ; 

Art  spreads  an  holocaust  to  sin, 

And  scorns  a virtuous  fame. 

The  darker  ages  do  but  prove 
llow  weakly  man  recedes  in  love  ! 

Our  fathers  ! — foremost  are  ye  still ! 

JVo  echo  but  the  sound 
Of  those  rich  notes  of  ancient  skill, 

So  joyous,  yet  profound  ! 

The  light  that  o’er  the  past  is  thrown 
But  dims  the  glory  of  our  own  ! 
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A PERSONAL  NARRATIVJB. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  F£MAL£  l’RISONERS. 

On  the  27th  we  liad  a visit  from  Maliommed  Ukbur  : he  brought 
Major  Pottinger  with  him,  and  remained  at  Zandah  some  days.  As 
usual,  we  had  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  proximity  of  the  Sirdar,  for 
the  day  after  his  arrival  we  had  tea,  sugar,  some  clothes  and  shoes 
distributed  amongst  us.  He  spoke  of  his  prospects  witli  great  can- 
dour  to  the  gentlemen,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  their  presence,  to  up- 
braid  the  chiefs  who  were  about  him  with  the  pusillanimity  of  their 
countrymen,  who  had  betrayed  him  into  his  present  dilemma.  From 
Major  Pottinger  we  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Captain  Macken- 
zie  had  really  been  sent  on  a mission  to  General  Pollock  at  Jalalabad. 
Among  other  things,  Maliommed  Ukbur  informed  us,  that  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  Cabul  chiefs  to  put  all  the  hostages  to  death. 
They  were  to  be  taken  to  a spot  chosen  for  the  purpose,  where  all 
the  principal  chiefs  were  to  be  assembled  ; each  was  to  ñame  a sepá- 
rate victim,  and  witli  his  own  liand  put  him  to  death  ; tlius  exclud- 
ing  themselves  from  all  chance  of  the  pardon  of  the  Britisli  govern- 
ment,  and  as  it  were,  binding  themselves  by  this  bloody  sacrifice  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  Sirdar  gave  us  to  understand,  that  he 
had  no  immediate  intention  of  removing  us  from  Zandah.  The 
gentlemen,  therefore,  set  about  erecting  litlle  bowers,  or  huts,  for 
the  construction  of  which  the  young  hr  and  juniper  trees  on  the 
surrounding  hills  furnished  the  greatest  facility.  These  were  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  proper  intervals,  and  their  boughs  and  tops  drawn 
together  and  interlaced  overhead.  More  boughs  and  twigs  were 
interlaced  along  the  sides,  and  broad  pieces  of  bark  laid  on  as  a roof 
to  the  whole.  Rude  as  were  these  dwellings,  they  were  to  us  a 
comfort,  a luxury  ; for  every  party  had  now  a cabin  of  tlieir  own, 
where  they  could  pass  the  day,  and  the  delight  of  a cheerful  little 
fir-chip  fire,  round  which  we  huddled  during  the  coid  evenings  was 
not  the  least  of  the  advantages  w'e  reaped  from  our  leafy  dwellings. 
We  were,  indeed,  a striking  instance  of  how  much  comfort  consists 
in  comparison.  Miserable  as  was  our  situation,  compared  to  what 
it  had  been  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  British  at  Cabul,  we  yet 
congratulatcd  ourselves  on  the  improvement  of  our  circumstanc.es, 
from  the  time  w'hen  we  had  first  become  captives,  and  were  cooped 
up  like  so  many  felons  in  a gaol-like  fort,  and  allowed  merely  to 
pace  the  court-yards  like  crimináis  in  a State  prison. 

About  this  period,  (the  beginning  of  May,)  scarcely  a day  passed 
that  wre  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  guns  firing  at  Cabul.  Every 
Aflghan  who  was  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  gave  a diflerent  reason. 
One  would  cali  it  a salute,  another  would  declare  that  the  chiefs 
were  fighting  among  themselves,  and  otliers,  to  terrify  us,  atfirmed 
that  it  w'as  the  Feringhees  being  blown  away  from  guns.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  the  party  from  Teyzeen  were  sent  up  to  Zandah,  and 
we  were  gíad  to  be  once  more  together  again.  Captain  Mackenzie 
also  returned  from  Jalalabad.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  ad- 
vantage  was  expected  from  his  trip,  beyond  its  being  a sort  of 
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opening  for  proposals  from  either  side ; tlierefore  \ve  felt  little  dis- 
appointment  when  Ave  were  informed,  that  the  period  for  our  libera- 
tion  appeared  as  far  distant  as  ever.  One  beneíit  from  the  commu- 
n i catión,  was  a large  packet  of  letters,  some  neAvspapers,  and  a smaU 
sum  in  gold  mohurs,  to  be  divided  among  tlie  party. 

On  the  4th  an  order  was  sent  for  Major  Pottinger  and  Captain 
Koup  to  join  the  Sirdar  immediately.  It  would  appear  tliat  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s  return  liad  decided  him  on  going  at  once  to  Cabul, 
and  by  taking  the  above  two  officers  Avith  him,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  eoimnunicate  more  directly  witli  General  Polloek  ; or  perhaps  he 
thought  their  presence  with  him  would  make  it  anpear  that  he  was 
supported  in  his  measures  by  British  offieers.  Wnatever  may  have 
been  the  reason,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  narrative ; it  only 
affected  us,  inasmueh  as  we  were  sorry  to  lose  them. 

The  8th  was  marked  among  us  by  a very  slight  fall  of  snoAv. 
The  weather  continued  very  pleusant.  Our  bowers  were  delight- 
fully  cool  in  the  day,  and  fires  of  an  evening  were  most  comfortable. 
We  continued  to  be  amused  with  all  kinds  of  reports  as  to  the  doings 
at  Cabul,  and  the  expected  advance  of  General  Polloek  from  Jalala- 
bad.  There  Avas  little  else  to  breajk  the  weary  monotony.  On  the 
lOth  of  this  month  the  Andersons  were  blessed  by  the  arrival  of 
their  long-lost  child.*  Mahommed  Ukbur,  on  leaving  Zandah,  had 
promi  sed  to  endeavour  to  send  her  ; and,  as  he  always  had  done 
Avitli  us,  liad  fulfilled  bis  Avord.  The  child’s  own  account  of  her 
capture  Avas  simply,  that  when  she  and  little  Boyd  wereleft  alone  on 
the  camel,  an  Affghan  liorseman  carne  and  took  away  her  little  cora- 
panion,  and  that  she,  in  her  fright,  fell  over  the  side  of  the  pannier, 
and  found  lierself  up  to  her  knees  in  snoAv.  While  she  was  crying 
for  some  one  to  come  and  assist  her,  and  wondering  at  her  forlorn 
situation,  a horseman  carne  and  took  her  up ; he  placed  her  on  his 
liorse  behind  him,  and  gnlloped  offto  Cabul,  Avhere  he  arrivedabout 
dark ; he  gave  her  “pillau"  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink  ; but  she 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  coid.  This  lasted  for  a feAv  days.  Avilen 
at  length  she  Avas  taken  to  the  house  of  NuAvab  Zuman  Shah,  who 
had  charge  of  the  British  hostages,  and  there  she  suav  Conolly, 
Webb,  and  tAvo  or  three  more  whom  she  knew.  She  Avas  then  sent 
into  the  undhúroan , or  feroale  apartment,  where  she  was  treated  Avith 
every  kindness,  had  milk  given  her  to  drink,  sweetmeats,  and  pre- 
served  fruits  to  eat,  and  a fine  fire  to  Avarm  herself.  The  Nuwab  be- 
came  very  fond  of  her,  and  used  to  carry  her  about  in  his  arms,  and 
on  more  than  one  oceasion  Avas  obliged  to  makc  her  over  to  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Campbell,  to  rectify  his  mistake  in  over-feeding  her 
with  SAveetmeats.  Many  Aveeks  afterwards  poor  Captain  Conolly 
gave  her  parents  further  particulars,  — that  on  hearing  that  an  Eu- 
ropean  child  had  been  brought  to  Cabul,  lie  endeavoured  to  jnirchase 
her,  but  that  the  horseman  made  such  an  exorbitant  demand  for  her 
that  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  fearing  that  if  otlier  children  Avere 
brought,  he  would  have  to  pay  equally  dearly  for  them.  While  he 
Avas  thus  striving  to  get  the  child  at  somctliing  like  a modérate 
price,  Ameenoolah  Khan,  one  of  the  Cabul  chiefs.  Avas  urging  him 
to  go  and  pay  his  respeets  to  the  King,  Shah  Soojah.  He  (Amee- 
noolah) having  previously  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  his  compli- 
ance,  he  sliould  be  put  to  death  in  the  King's  presence,  that  it  might 
* Since  died  of  cholera  at  Ncerauch  on  13di  Septentber,  1843. 
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appear  his  majesty  liad  sanctioned  it,  and  by  these  infamous  machi- 
ímtiuns  woulcí  become  conipromised  beyond  redemption  with  the 
British  government,  and  implícated  with  the  comraon  cause  of  the 
Cabul  Sirdars.  Conolly,  who  had  been  kept  informad  of  all  these 
kind  intentions,  begged  of  Ameenoolah  to  get  the  child  for  him,  al- 
lowing  him  to  suppose  that  by  so  doing  he  might  have  sume  liope  of 
gaining  over  his  victim  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Ameenoolah  eager- 
ly  seized  the  bait,  and  brought  the  cliild,  when  Conolly  told  him 
plainly  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  charitable  arrange- 
ments  in  his  behalf,  and  left  him  to  lay  other  snares.  Conolly 
eventually  gave  the  horseman  four  hundred  rupees  for  the  child. 
Although  the  arrival  of  tlieir  long-lost  girl  must  have  been  a jour  de 
féte  to  the  parents,  there  was  even  in  this  a drawback  ; during  her 
four  months'  long  captivity  she  had  totally  forgotten  English  and 
Hindobstanee,  and  could  only  chatter  away  in  Persian,  a language 
with  which  her  mother  was  certainly  totally  unaequainted. 

On  the  13th  we  had  another  distribution  of  little  requisites,  sent 
us  from  Cabul  by  the  Sirdar.  The  nights  and  mornings  still  con- 
tinued  bitterly  coid.  We  could  not  learn  a syllable  to  be  relied  on 
regarding  ourselves. 

On  the  16th  the  ladies  received  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  the 
familias  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  and  Dost  Mahommed  Khan. 
Some  of  us,  only  out  of  curiosity,  availed  ourselves  of  this  attention. 
AíTghans  and  Europeans  all  sat  round  in  a circle,  the  centre  being 
formed  by  the  standing-dish,  pillau,  flanked  with  curry,  baked  cakes, 
and  some  curds.  A deceased  scrgeant’s  daughter,  Hcster  Macdonald, 
a young  girl,  and  servant  to  Mrs.  Eyre,  was  our  chief  interpreter. 
Our  conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  our  release,  and  the 
probable  termination  of  hostilities.  Our  dresses  were  an  object  of 
intense  curiosity  to  our  Affghan  hosts.  They  were  certainly  very 
good-hunioured,  and  some  of  them  very  pretty ; they  sent  a few 
(what  they  considered)  delicacies  to  those  of  our  party  who  had  not 
come  to  breakfast.  We  took  our  departure  aboul  two  o’clock,  well 
pleased  with  the  civility  of  our  new  acquaintances,  though  heartily 
tirad  of  our  visit.  Captain  IMackenzie  returned  in  the  afternoon 
from  his  second  jaunt  to  Jalalabad  ; he  brought  us  lettersand  news- 
papers,  as  usual,  and  a few  gold  mohurs  for  the  party,  but  he  did 
not  appear  overladen  with  good  news.  He  passed  the  night  at  Zan- 
dah,  and  started  for  Cabul  in  the  morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  we  observad  a fire  blazing  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Cabul  ; intended,  as  we  were 
told,  as  a signal  that  our  troops  had  left  Jalalabad.  The  weather 
still  continued  delightful. 

On  the  21st  we  had  another  breakfast  with  our  AíFghan  friends, 
and,  strange  coiticidence  I on  the  afternoon  we  again  received  some 
Bundries  from  Jalalabad,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  some 
chintzes  for  ladies'  and  children’s  dresses,  the  distribution  of  wliich 
was  a work  of  some  diíliculty,  and  aflorded  us  subject  for  some  days’ 
discussion,  so  badly  were  we  off  for  something  to  talk  about. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  yaboos  (ponies)  arrived,  to  re- 
move  us  all  to  Cabul.  It  was  with  something  like  a feeling  of  regret 
that  we  prepared  to  leave  Zanduh.  We  were  in  a delightful  climate  ; 
and  though  our  fare  had  been  very  coarse  and  scanty,  we  had  eu- 
joyed  more  liberty  than  we  could  possibly  do  at  Cabul.  Moreover, 
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we  had  allowed  something  like  a hope  to  grow  upon  us  that  some  of 
the  neighbouring  hill-tribes  would  by  some  means  effect  our  rescue, 
and  carry  us  as  a peace-offering  to  Jal  al  abad.  However,  on  the 
23rd,  by  10  a.m.  we  were  all  on  the  move.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  procure  camels  for  the  ladies  and  children,  and  consequently  the 
panniers  were  placed  upon  mules.  They  proved  amuch  easier  and 
quicker  conveyance  than  camels ; and  it  was  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment  to  observe  these  little  animáis,  laden  with  heavy  camel-pan- 
niers,  with  two  grown  peopleand  several  childrenin  them,  cross  the 
mountains.  Their  sure-footedness  is  notorious  ; but  the  manner  in 
which  thcy  almost  sprung  from  rock  to  rock,  up  and  down  hill,  with 
so  heavy  a burden,  was  most  surprising.  The  first  part  of  the  road 
was  over  hills,  which  aftcr  a couple  of  hours  brought  us  to  the  fort, 
near  Teyzeen,  where  poor  General  Elphinstone  died.  Thence  we 
made  a short  cut  over  a difficult  ghat,  that  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  the  famous  (c  Huft  Kotul,”  or  seven  hills,  where  our  army  had 
been  so  cruelly  butchcred  on  the  lOth  January.  The  road  was  still 
strewed  with  corpses  only  partially  decomposed,  and  from  this  cause 
the  rest  of  our  marcli  was  unusually  sad  and  disagreeable.  Our  des- 
tinaron was  the  fort  at  Khoord  Cabul,  the  one  we  were  taken  to  on 
being  sent  over  to  the  AíFghans  on  the  9th  January.  It  was  dusk 
before  we  reached  it ; weary  from  the  length  of  the  march,  and 
liarassed'  in  spirit  from  the  dreadful  recollections  conjured  up  by 
the  sights  on  the  road,  we  were  glad  to  betake  ourselves  to  rest, 
which  we  did  much  after  the  manner  that  we  adopted  on  our  pre- 
vious  visit  here.  A cup  of  tea  without  milk  was  all  that  we  could 
find  appetite  for.  From  the  time  we  had  descended  from  the  Zan- 
dah  hills  the  elimate  had  become  very  perceptibly  warmer,  which, 
no  doubt,  had  added  considerably  to  our  fatigue. 

On  the  24th,  after  a hurried  breakfast,  we  were  oíT  by  8 a.m., 
travelling  as  the  day  before,  and  taking  a western  course,  in  a straight 
direction,  for  Cabul.  After  traversing  a fine  opeu  plaiu  of  about 
three  miles,  we  crossed  a difficult  little  stony  ghat.  All  parties  were 
obliged  to  dismount ; and  here  again  we  liad  occasion  to  rejoice  in 
mules  having  been  substituted  for  camels,  for  in  many  places  the 
way  was  a mere  goat-path,  where  none  but  animáis  accustomed  to 
such  difficulties  could  possibly  have  travelled.  After  passing  the 
above-mentioned  ghat,  we  had  another  mile  of  plain,  which  brought 
us  to  a nice  pool  o¿'  water,  and  trees,  where  we  halted  for  half-an- 
hour,  to  allow  the  rear  to  cióse  up.  We  then  ascended  by  the  wind- 
ing  course  of  a m o un  tai  n stream  for  about  two  miles,  which  brought 
us  to  a pillar  some  sixty  feet  high,  with  an  urn  on  the  top.  It  is 
said  to  nave  been  erectcd  by  Alexander  the  Grcat,  but  the  Aflghans 
can  give  no  account  of  it  (not  even  traditional).  The  column  is  cir- 
cular, some  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  built  nearly  all  of  small  stones, 
with  a few  bricks  to  form  the  edges  of  the  cornices.  We  now  had 
a very  difficult  stony  descent,  of  about  two  miles  ; all  parties  were 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  walk  down  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scent wc  found  a few  trees,  and  some  deliciously  cool  clear  water, 
where  we  halted  for  about  half-an-hour.  About  three  miles  more, 
along  a good  road,  brought  us  to  Aly  Mohumud's  fort  at  Shewakee, 
situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  Zoormut  country, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Cabul.  From  Alexander's  pillar  we  had  a niagnificcnt  bird's-eye 
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view  of  the  valley  and  town  of  Cabul,  and  a great  part  of  the  Kohis- 
tan  in  tlie  distance. 

Mahommed  Ukbur  had  some  guns  on  the  spur  of  the  Syah  Sung 
hill,  and  was  firing  away  at  the  Bala  Hissar,  of  which  Futeh  Jung, 
the  late  King's  son,  had  possession.  The  Kuzzilbaches,  we  were 
told,  still  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  parties.  We  got  vcry  bad 
quarters  at  Aly  Mohumud’s  fort,  many  oí*  us  being  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  in  an  open  eow-shed  ; but  the  civility  we  experienced  from 
Aly  Mohumud's  people  was  a deliglitful  contrast  to  the  rudeness 
and  indignities  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  araong  the 
Ghilgies.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  ice  was  abundant; 
and  Aly  Mohumud,  by  a supply  from  his  stock,  enabled  us  to  lux- 
uriate  in  iced  water,  which,  after  the  heat,  dust,  and  fatigue  of  our 
niareli,  was  most  grateful.  We  reached  Shewakee  about  three 
o’clock,  and  evening  had  scarcely  closed  in  when  we  spread  our 
blankets  on  the  ground,  and  well  ti  red,  lay  down  to  sleep  for  the 
night. 

On  the  25 tli,  Aly  Mohumud  removed  all  his  family  frora  the 
fort  we  were  in,  and  gave  up  the  w lióle  of  it  to  our  accommodation. 
We  immediately  took  possession  of  the  “ zunnan  kliaun/'  or  wo- 
men's  apartments,  which  we  found  roomy,  and  tolerably  clean. 
There  was  a fine  large  garden  attached  to  the  fort  on  one  side,  in 
which  we  wereallowed  to  promenade  when  so  disposed,  and  a stream 
on  the  other  side,  with  some  fine  shady  trees,  became  a favourite  re- 
sort  of  the  gentlemen. 

A day  or  twro  after  our  arrival,  Captain  Troup  carne  to  see  us.  He 
and  Major  Pottinger  were  living  with  the  Sirdar,  in  a little  fort  be- 
tween  us  and  Cabul ; they  had  very  bad  accommodation,  but  conti- 
nued  to  be  wrell  treated.  The  Sirdar  had  desired  Captain  Troup  to 
ascertain  what  lie  could  scnd  us  to  increase  our  comfort,  and  he  left 
ns  with  a list  of  requisitos  that  must  have  astonished  Mahommed 
Ukbur.  However,  his  mode  of  supplying  our  wants  weighed  liglitly 
on  his  finalices,  as  the  diflerent  tradesmen  were  obliged  to  furnish 
each  a quota  without  payment.  Being  near  Cabul,  we  had  more 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  was  going  on ; but,  although  rcports 
poured  in  upon  us,  they  were  so  contradietory  in  their  tenor,  that 
we  were  in  as  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things  as  when 
we  never  could  get  a report  to  listen  to.  However,  they  were  food 
for  speculation,  without  which  we  must  have  died  of  monotony. 
We  distinctly  heard  firing  every  day  at  Cabul ; but  who  the  parties 
were  engaged  we  could  only  surmise.  We  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  hearing  that  General  Pollock  had  left  Jalalabad,  and  the  reports 
to  that  effect  were  very  numerous.  It  was,  of  course,  a inatter  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  us,  as  we  were  plainly  given  to  understand 
that  we  sliould  be  carried  oíT  to  Toorkistan  on  liis  ad vanee.  We 
had  friends,  however,  who  tried  to  comfort  us  with  the  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Cabul  would  not  allow  us  to  be  taken  away,  but 
would  detain  us  as  a security  against  the  destruction  of  their  city, — 
how  weak  a reed  to  lean  upon  was  afterwards  fully  proved. 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  heard  that  Mahommed  Ukbur  had  gained 
possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  he  actually  sent  to  congratúlate 
us,  as  if  it  were  a subject  for  us  to  rejoice  at.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  informed  that  camel-pannicrs  were  preparing  to  send  the  ladies 
and  children  to  Jalalabad.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
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hopc  that  was  raised  in  some  of  us  by  this  report,  though  most  of 
us  could  not  bring  ourselves  t o believe  it. 

Olí  the  18th  June  (Waterloo)  we  were  told  that  the  Sirdar  was 
preparing  to  carry  us  ofF  to  Koorlum.  Sooltan  Jan  was  to  have 
charge  of  us,  with  an  escort  of  Fuur  guns  and  three  thuusand  ¡n- 
fantry.  Captain  Mackenzie,  who  was  with  the  Sirdar,  wrote  to  us 
to  be  prepared  for  a sudden  move  ; so  that  there  was  suílicient  rea- 
son  to  conclude  something  of  importan  ce  was  going  on.  There  was 
constantly  some  change  taking  place  in  our  guard,  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended to  prevent  our  tampering  with  them.  Some  attempts  of  the 
kind  were  made,  but  without.  success.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
the  Sirdar  having  been  informed  that  we  felt  unsettled  nt  the  idea 
of  being  hurried  off,  sent  us  word  to  malte  our  minds  quite  easy, — 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  being  moved  for  some  time  to  come. 
From  this  we  concluded  that  there  was  no  immediate  expectation  of 
the  British  forcé  advancing.  About  this  time  Mahommed  Ukbur 
causcd  Futeh  Sing  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  hiraself  vuzier. 

On  the  26th,  we  were  much  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  all  the 
Europeans  whom  we  liad  left  at  Budecobad.  They  liad  not  fared 
so  well  after  we  had  left  them,  and  were  right  glad  to  be  near  us 
again.  About  this  time  Captain  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Waller  were 
taken  very  seriously  ill ; the  former  was  almost  despaired  of ; and 
it  was  some  weeks  before  they  regained  their  strength.  On  the  7th 
July,  Captain  John  Conolly  was  allowed  to  pay  us  a visit.  He  gave 
us  very  little  news ; he  knew  nothing  of  General  Pollock's  move- 
ments.  Mahommed  Ukbur  was  all  powerful  in  Cabul.  Though 
liated  by  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs ; they  feared  him  too  much  to 
oífer  us  any  assistance. 

On  the  lOth,  Captain  Troup  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Jalalabad, 
which,  as  far  as  our  liberation  was  concerned,  ended  as  fruitlessly  as 
Captain  Mackenzie’s.  He  returned  on  the  27th,  bringing  with  him 
a load  of  little  useful  articles,  soap,  brushes,  needles,  medicine,  &c. 
On  the  19th,  Mahommed  Ukbur  carne  to  the  fort,  and  had  a long 
cliat  with  some  of  the  gcntleincn.  The  day  following,  Mahommed 
Shah  Khan  restored  to  Lady  Mncnaghten  the  jewels  he  had  taken 
at  Budecobad.  It  was  surmised  that  he  could  not  raise  money  on 
them  in  Cabul,  as  the  money-lenders  considered  them  dangerous 
property  ; or  probably  no  one  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  pos- 
session  of  money  to  so  large  an  amount.  On  the  30th,  Captains 
Lawrence  and  Troup  were  sent  on  another  mission  to  Jalalabad. 
They  did  not  return  till  the  lOth  August:  the  result  of  their  trip 
was  most  unsatisfactory  and  indefínite.  The  Sirdar  appeared  willing 
to  come  to  terms  ; but  General  Pollock’s  policy  seemed  to  be  merely 
to  temporize.  The  Sirdar  saw  his  drift,  and  expressed  himself  in 
very  strong  terms  on  it.  While  we  were  tlius  in  a sort  of  vortex  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  chance  of  our  government  coming  to  terms  with 
the  Aflghans,  we  had  other  sources  of  the  deepest  solicitudc  and 
distress  to  occupy  us.  Our  beloved  friend,  the  younger  Conolly, — 
(when  I say  our  beloved  friend,  I am  sure  that  I speak  the  feelings 
of  every  one  that  knew  him,  for  he  was  all  that  was  nmiable,  and  to 
know  him  was  to  love  him,) — our  beloved  friend,  the  younger  Co- 
nolly, who  carne  in  on  a visit  on  the  31st  July,  had  been  taken  ill  on 
the  same  day.  Every  attention  that  our  situation  would  admit  of 
was  shown  him ; but,  poor  fellow  ! his  time  was  come,  and  on  the 
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7th  August,  after  eight  days*  illness,  he  left  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
a better  world.  In  hira  was  lost  as  gallant  a spirit  and  as  ainiable  a 
young  man  as  Britain  can  boast  among  her  many  gallant  sons.  God 
bless  hiin  ! 

On  the  2nd  August  we  experienced  a very  smart  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  About  this  time  Mrs.  Anderson  was  suddenly  taken 
very  seriously  ill ; and  a day  or  two  after wards  we  lost  two  Euro- 
pean  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  Smitli,  Mrs.  Trevor's  servant.  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  Captain  Lawrence,  Captain  Souter,  Dr.  Magrath,  and  Cap- 
tain  Anderson  were  also  very  ill  for  a few  days.  On  the  12th 
August,  our  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  officers  who 
liad  been  left  hostages  when  we  retreated  in  January.  Many  were 
the  tales  they  had  to  tell.  On  the  23rd  we  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Ghuznee.  They  had  reached  Cabul 
the  day  before,  and  liad  been  received  with  much  courtesy  by  Ma- 
hommed  Ukbur.  They  told  us  to  prepare  for  a move  at  any 
hour. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  an  order  arrived  for  us  all  to  start, 
which  was  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  Major  Pot- 
tinger,  Captain  Troup,  and  our  oíd  acquaintance  Mirza,  with  the 
ponies  and  camels.  The  Sirdar  sent  a message  that  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  still  lay  most  dangerously  ill,  might  for  the  present  remain,  and 
that  her  husband,  and  children,  and  Dr.  Campbell  might  stay  to 
take  care  of  her.  Mrs.  Trevor  was  taken  very  ill  this  very  same 
day  ; and  Captain  Troup,  who  from  the  first  might  have  been  called 
the  Good  Saraaritan  of  the  party,  exerted  his  influence  with  his  oíd 
acquaintance  Mirza,  and  contri  ved  to  get  permission  for  the  poor 
widow  and  her  numerous  family  to  remain  where  they  were.  He 
himself  volunteered  to  explain  to,  and  settle  all  with  the  Sirdar  in 
the  morning,  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  us  by  a forced  march.  With  the 
above  exceptions,  we  were  all  soon  on  the  move:  Bameean  was  said 
to  be  our  destination.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  arrangement  was 
said  to  be  that  General  Pollock  had  left  Jalalabad,  and  that  General 
Nott  was  witliin  twelve  marches  of  Cabul. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  leave  our  Bameean  party  for  a time,  and  give 
the  history  of  those  who  reraained  at  Cabul.  It  would  be  diffieult  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  desertedness  that  we  experienced  on  the 
morning  after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  Captain 
Troup  went  to  Mahommed  Ukbur  to  explain  regarding  Mrs.  Trevor 
being  left  behind.  It  was  most  fortúnate  that  we  had  a few  rupees 
left  among  us ; for  we  appeared  to  have  been  completely  forgotten, 
and  received  no  rations  of  any  description  for  several  days.  We 
were,  however,  fortúnate  in  securing  the  offices  of  a Kashmerian, 
by  ñame  Hubert  Khan,  living  with  his  family  in  the  fort.  Through 
his  means  we  were  enabled  to  make  a few  purchases,  and  he  after- 
wards  took  opportunities  of  informing  us  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
Captain  Troup  carne  and  passed  the  night  of  the  27tli  in  the  fort, 
and  got  all  the  Hindoostanees  who  remained  safely  conveyed  into 
Cabul,  where  they  had  better  chance  of  getting  food  than  in  the  fort. 
On  the  29th  we  received  positive  infornmtion  that  General  Pollock's 
forcé  was  on  the  move,  and  the  report  of  an  action  at  Gundummuck 
reached  us,  in  which  the  Affghans  were  said  to  have  suílered  se- 
verely. 
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Captain  Troup  paid  us  another  visit,  and  left  us  again  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th.  lie  told  us  that  Mahommed  Ukbur  was  en- 
eamped  with  a srnáll  forcé  at  Igah  Sung.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs. 
Trevor  still  continued  dangerously  ill.  Their  children,  too,  vvere 
nearly  all  sick  ; and  Dr.  Campbell  was  put  to  the  greatest  distress 
for  want  of  medicines. 

On  the  lst  of  September,  Captain  Troup  was  obliged  to  go  and 
join  Mahommed  Ukbur,  who  ordered  him  to  bring  all  bis  traps,  as 
he  intended  to  keep  him  altogether  near  his  person.  We  were, 
however,  delighted  to  see  him  back  in  the  evenmg.  He  carne  ac- 
companied  by  Captain  Bygrave,  who,  I should  have  mentioned,  liad 
not  been  sent  with  the  otner  prisoners,  the  Sirdar,  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  always  liking  to  luive  a Britisli  oflicer  near  him.  Hubeeb 
Khan  told  us  that  our  fellow-prisoners  were  detained  in  a fort  half- 
way  to  Bameean ; that  the  Catidahar  forcé,  under  General  Nott,  had 
arrived  within  a short  march  of  Ghuznee  ; and  that  Sooltan  Jan  was 
about  to  start  with  a large  body  of  horse,  in  that  direction. 

On  the  (>th,  we  heard  of  General  Nott  having  retaken  Ghuznee  ; 
and  we  had  a long  visit  from  Mirza.  lie  was  sent  by  Mahommed 
Ukbur  to  arrange  for  our  removal.  He  seemed  very  well  inclined 
to  favour  our  wishes  to  remain  where  we  were.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  either  of  the  sick  ladies  ; any  such  attempt  would  have  been 
their  immediate  death- warrant.  Indeed,  they  were  neither  of  them 
at  the  time  able  to  sit  up  on  their  couches.  As  a last  argument,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  Mirza  should  have  ocular  proof  of  the 
deplorably  weak  state  of  the  poor  invalids,  who,  being  made  to  un- 
derstand  the  object,  prepared  to  see  him.  Although  he  had  known 
them  both  well  before,  he  confessed  that  he  should  not  have  recog- 
nised  them  ; and  that,  having  seen  them,  he  would  tell  the  Sirdar 
that  he  might  as  well  put  them  to  death  at  once  as  move  them.  We 
afterwards  heard  that  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  letter ; and  the 
Sirdar  sent  a very  kind  message  that  they  should  make  their  miiuls 
easy.  This  intimation  was  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  had  been 
into  the  town  to  try  and  pick  up  some  little  medicine.  Hubeeb 
Khan  told  us  that  General  Nott  had  taken  several  guns  in  an  action 
near  Ghuznee.  This  proved  true. 

On  the  7th  Captain  Troup  was  directed  to  prepare  to  go  and  meet 
General  Pollock  at  Gundummuck,  with  a proposal  that  he  should 
give  hostages  for  the  safety  of  General  Nott’s  army,  if  he  (General 
Pollock)  would  suspend  hostilities.  Captain  Troup  explained  to 
Mahommed  Ukbur  the  absurdity  of  such  a proposul,  and  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  made  the  médium  of  making  it.  The  Sirdar 
took  itall  in  good  part,  and  sent  oíT  an  AfFghan  witli  his  letters,  and 
allowed  Captain  Troup  to  return  to  us  at  Shewakee.  Mahommed 
Ukbur’s  messenger  returned  in  a day  or  two,  not  having  fulfilled  his 
mission.  He  said  that  the  sentries  round  General  Pollock's  camp 
fired  at  every  one  that  approached,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
liver  his  letters. 

On  the  Uth,  all  the  provisions,  and  property  of  every  kind  were 
removed  from  the  fort.  We  had  had  scarcely  any  supplies  given  to 
us  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
people  were  all  about  to  leave  the  fort.  News  of  another  action,  in 
whieli  the  AfTghans  had  suffered  great  loss,  hurried  their  movements. 

On  the  9th,  there  were  only  about  eight  or  nine  decrepid  oíd 
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raen  and  womcn  left  in  tlie  fort ; und  it  beeame  a inatter  of  most 
grave  consideraron  how  we  were  to  subsist  ourselves,  and  prevent 
any  attempts  of  the  AfFghans  to  plundcr  us.  About  midnight  on 
the  lOth  we  were  surprised  by  a visit  from  Aly  Mohumud,  the 
owncr  of  the  fort,  accompanied  by  liis  brotlier-in-law,  Abbas  Khan. 
They  made  some  proposals  to  the  gentlemen  about  carrying  us  oíT ; 
but,  as  their  project  scenied  badly  eoncocted,  and  we  doubted  their 
sincerity,  we  pretended  to  decline  the  offer.  About  noon  Abbas 
Klian  returned,  accompanied  by  a servant  of  Captain  Troup’s,  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  Kuzzilbach  quarter,  to  ascertain  if  Abbas 
Khan  were  a true  man.  He  again  proposed  to  carry  off  Captains 
Troup  and  Bygrave ; but  these  ofticers  would  not  consent  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  party.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  a liorse- 
man  from  Mahommed  Ukbur  carne  to  conduct  Captains  Troup  and 
Bygrave  to  his  eamp  ; but,  as  he  carne  without  ponies,  he  was  sent 
back  again  with  a letter  to  the  Sirdar,  representing  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  his  wishes  un  til  the  animáis  arrived. 

At  7 a.m.  on  the  llth  the  ponies  carne,  and  Captains  Troup  and 
Bygrave  started.  The  few  gentlemen  who  were  now  left  tried  all 
they  could  to  bribe  over  the  oíd  steward  of  the  fort ; but  he  was 
staunch  to  his  salt,  and,  though  he  did  us  no  injury,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  assist  us.  We  hitherto  continued  our  walks  in  the 
garden,  and  endeavoured  to  glean  purticulurs  of  wliat  was  going  on 
from  any  one  we  might  see.  All  we  could  learn  was,  that  our  forcé 
was  still  advancing ; and,  by  way  of  consolation,  we  were  told  that 
if  Mahommed  Ukbur  got  worsted  we  were  all  to  be  put  to  death  im- 
mediately. 

It  would  at  this  period  have  been  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  escape 
eitlier  into  the  hills  for  a day  or  two,  or  into  the  town  ; but  the 
ladies  and  children  were  still  rauch  too  ill  to  move,  and  all  were 
compelled  to  await  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Nearly  all  the 
people  liad  by  this  time  left  the  valley ; and  for  some  days  past  the 
roads  had  been  thronging  with  cattle,  laden  with  the  families  and 
property  of  the  AíTghans  flying  from  British  vengeance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12tli,  we  were  astonished  by  the  return  of 
Captain  Troup.  He  and  Captain  Bygrave  had  gone  through  the 
Khoord  Cabul  pass  with  Mahommed  Ukbur.  While  they  were 
riding  together,  Captain  Troup  represented  to  the  Sirdar  the  use- 
lessness  of  dragging  him  about  the  country,  when  he  might  be  of 
Service  to  the  sick  at  Shewakee.  He  urged  his  request  at  a fortúnate 
moment,  and  contrived  to  get  sent  back  with  an  escort  of  four  liorse- 
men.  This  escort  he  got  from  a sort  of  secretary  of  the  Sirdar’s, 
named  Imam  Verdee;  who,  wishing  to  have  a friend  among  the 
British,  told  Captain  Troup  that  he  would  send  horsemen  whoni  he 
might  trust ; and  that  they  should  have  orders  to  obey  whatever  in- 
structions  Captain  Troup  should  give  thera.  I believe  Captain  By- 
grave had  some  objections  to  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  party  in  the  fort  were 
indebted  to  this  manceuvre  of  Captain  Troup’s  for  their  early  libera- 
tion,  if  not  for  their  lives. 

Captain  Troup's  return  among  uswas  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy. 
For  he  had  the  happy  knack  of  ingratiating  himself  with  every  one 
whom  he  had  dealings  with,  and,  besides,  he  was  for  his  own  in- 
trinsic  merits  a prime  favourite  with  us  all.  He  told  us  that  the 
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Sirdar  had  a very  numerous  forcé  witli  him  ; that  General  Pollock 
was  at  Teyzeen,  and  that  the  morrow  must  decide  who  should  be 
the  conqueror.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  four  horsemen  who  carne 
in  witli  Captain  Troup,  and  the  oíd  steward,  the  fort  was  now  com- 
pletely  deserted.  We  had  not  even  the  means  of  closing  the  gates 
against  the  sliouls  of  AfFghans  who  were  thronging  by  night  and 
day,  and  who,  had  they  known  our  defenceless  State,  would  to  a cer- 
tainty  liave  paid  us  a visit.  To  rectiíy  this  in  a mensure,  Captain 
Troupes  servant  was  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  to  buy  two 
padlocks,  one  for  the  outer,  and  one  for  the  inner  gates.  Our  anxiety 
was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  conceivable  pitch.  We  knew  that 
a very  few  hours  must  decide  our  fate  ; but  it  ivas  incomprehensible 
to  us  why  we  should  have  been  left  entirely  alone  in  this  fort ; for 
Captain  Troupes  four  horsemen  were  merely  there  by  aecident. 

At  3 p.m.  people  were  observed  running  along  the  valley  ; and  the 
oíd  steward  recommended  the  gentlemen  not  to  show  themselves  at 
the  gate.  In  a few  minutes  we  learned  that  the  news  of  Mahommed 
Ukbur’s  defeat  at  Teyzeen  and  on  the  Huft  Kotul  had  just  arrived. 
We  tried  hard  to  get  the  oíd  steward  to  remain  witli  us,  thinking 
that  bis  presence  might  keep  people  from  forcing  the  gates  of  the 
fort;  but  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  stay.  We  had  now  to 
look  out  for  ourselves.  There  were  but  three  oílicers,  two  sick 
ladies,  and  eleven  children,  besides  a few  Ilindoostanee  servants. 
Captain  Troup’s  four  horsemen  promised  fairly.  They  were  armed 
each  with  sword  and  firelock,  but  there  were  no  other  anas  in  the 
fort. 

The  routed  army  of  Mahommed  Ukbur  alrcady  began  to  malee 
its  appearance  in  parties  of  tens  and  twenties,  but,  strange  to  say, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  notiee  our  fort.  Thc-y  must  have  consi- 
dered  it  a matter  of  course  that  we  had  all  been  disposed  of.  How- 
ever,  we  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves.  We  had  the  gates 
closed  ; a few  good  stout  clubs  were  provided  ; while  the  servants 
gathered  into  heaps  all  the  large  stones  they  could  íind,  and  placed 
them  over  the  gateways,  to  hurí  down  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants. 
Several  skins  of  water  were  placed  in  readiness  to  pour  over  the 
gate,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  burn  it  down.  The  four  AÍF- 
ghan  horsemen  were  placed  each  in  a córner  bastión,  by  way  of  se- 
parating  them  ; and  our  Ilindoostanee  servants  were  posted  so  that 
the  Aífghans  could  not  communicate  without  being  observed.  It 
now  only  remained  to  await  the  current  of  events.  Ukbur's  routed 
army  still  flocked  along  the  road,  which  ran  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  fort.  It  ivas  a bright,  moonlight  night,  and  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  except  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  occasional 
shout  of  soine  Affghan  who  had  missed  his  way. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night  a large  body  of  horse  ivas  ob- 
served to  halt  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  one 
voice  from  the  party  continued  calling  out;  we  knew  not  if  he  was 
challenging  the  fort,  or  what;  but,  while  in  this  doubt,  a small  party 
was  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  carne  straight  down  to  the 
gate,  and  very  quietly  knocked.  One  of  our  Affghan  sentries  an- 
swered,  but  declined  opening  the  gate.  The  gentlemen  were  not 
slow  in  hurrying  to  it,  when  the  Affghan  without  told  them  his  ñame 
was  Abbas  Khan  ; but,  as  they  still  hesitated  to  admit  him,  he  said 
JanFyshan  Khan  was  there,  in  command  oftwo  hundred  Kuzzil- 
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baches,  for  our  protection.  The  reply  was,  “ Cali  Jan  Fyslian  liere, 
and  t.hen  there  can  be  no  mistake."  In  two  minutes  more  tile  oíd 
fellow's  voice  was  heard ; the  gates  opened  wide ; we  admitted  his 
followers,  one  hundred  and  furty  in  number,  and  received  this  true 
friend’s  congratulations  on  our  most  narrow  and  extraordinary  es- 
cape. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Jan  Fyshan,  or,  as  he  has  been 
freciuently  styled,  the  Laird  of  Pugman,  liad  been  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  for  the  British.  He  had  been  staunch  to  them  through  good 
and  had  fortune;  and  after  their  retreat  from  Cabul  had  sevcral  bro- 
thers  and  children  killed,  and  lost  all  his  property.  He  is  now  an 
exile  in  Hindoostan,  and  receivcs  from  the  British  government  a pen- 
sión of  one  thousand  rupees  per  month. 

To  return.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  the  party  inside,  had  reclosed 
the  gate3,  placed  proper  guards  in  the  bastions,  &c.,  the  servants  set 
their  wits  to  work  for  means  to  regale  the  fíve  or  six  leading  men  of 
the  party,  while  the  rest  were  picketing  their  horses.  We  learned 
that  Mahommed  Ukbur's  party  had  been  totally  routed  ; and  that 
General  Pollock  would  be  at  Boothkak,  within  íive  miles  of  us,  in 
the  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  Jan  Fyshan  Khan  mounted  a hundred 
of  his  men,  and  leaving  forty  for  the  protection  of  the  fort,  started, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Troup  and  Doctor  Campbell,  to  pay  his  re- 
speets  to  General  Pollock  at  Boothkak.  Tliey  lnul  not  been  gone  a 
quarterofan  hour  beforethey  returned  in  some  disorder.  On  turn- 
ing  an  angle  of  the  roatl  thcy  suddenly  found  themselves  in  front  of 
three  or  four  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Rooullah  Khan, 
son  of  the  notorious  Amenoolah  Khan.  The  Kuzzilbaches  judged 
that  the  better  part  of  valour  was  discretion,  and  did  notlet  the  grass 
grow  under  their  feet  till  they  were  back  in  the  fort  again.  In  a few 
minutes  Rooullah  Khan’s  party  were  under  the  walls,  when  they 
halted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  We  uscertained  that  they  had 
come  expressly  to  enrry  us  all  off  into  the  Loghur  country  ; as  it 
was,  we  laughed  at  their  beards,  and  they  were  obliged  to  continué 
their  march  as  empty-handed  as  they  carne.  Our  new  friends  were 
not  long  in  plundering  some  sheep  from  a flock  that  was  being 
hastily  driven  to  the  hills.  A melon-bed  was  plundered  ; and  in 
half-an-hour  every  man  was  busily  employed  in  the  discussion  of  a 
plentiful,  and  wholesome  meal.  At  3 p.m.  another  start  was  made 
for  Boothkak,  and  with  good  success. 

On  the  15th,  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  Dr.  Campbell  returned  to 
us.  He  told  us  the  British  forcé  was  encampedat  Bygramee,  about 
three  miles  from  us.  We  procured  a couple  of  litters  for  the  sick 
ladies  from  the  town,  and  our  Kuzzilbach  guard  got  us  a few  don- 
keys  and  bullocks,  by  which  means  we  got  into  General  Pollock's 
camp  by  3 p.m.  Our  arrival  was  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  no  con- 
veyance  or  assistance  of  any  kind  had  been  sent  us.  We  were  re- 
gularly  mobbed  by  theSrd  Dragoonsas  we  entered  the  camp  ; many 
of  them  begging  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and  others  doing  so  without 
the  ccrcmony  of  askiug.  The  welcome  of  our  friends  was,  though 
not  quite  so  boisterous,  quite  as  warm  ; and  tlius,  after  eight  months 
and  u half's  captivity,  and  a few  not  very  gentle  ups  and  downs,  we 
felt  ourselves  once  more  restored,  under  God’s  merey,  to  our  friends 
and  liberty. 
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A TAJLK,  PAKTLY  OF  FICTIOK  AND  PARTLY  OF  FACT. 
B Y ALFftED  BUNK. 


In  tlie  feudal  days  of  Richard  the 
First, 

When  children  in  arraourers’  forges 
were  nurst, 

When  sword  and  shield 
Were  thc  very  first  tilinga  they  were 
tutor’d  to  wield, 

When  the  anvil  and  hammer, 

And  nll  kinds  of  claraour, 

Served  the  deai  s for  a rattle. 

And  the  clashing  of  Steel  and  of  ¡ron 
conveyM 

Some  idea  of  what  a magnificent  trade 
They  ’d  no  doubt  carry  on,  011  some  fu- 
ture  fine  day, 

When  they  M have  it  entirely  all  their 
owú  way 

In  some  desperate  battle — 

We  sing  of  those  times,  when  your 
cnieftain  was  prouder 
Of  the  feats  that  he  did 
Bcyond  what  he  was  bid, 

Of  tlie  splendid  array 
That  was  brought  into  play, 

Of  that  dauntless  degree 
Of  inspircd  chivalrie, 

And  tliose  deeds  in  the  thick  of  the  con- 
íliet’s  alarms, 

Snrpassing  your  modern  encounter  of 
arms, 

Thnn  otliers  can  be 
Of  all  the  fine  fuu 
They  have  luckily  donej 
Since  combustible  Schwaiitz  intro- 
duced  his  gunpowder. 

Well — a knight  who  liad  sprung  up 
Frmn  some  inartial  stew, 

(Such  as  one  we  have  herein  de- 
picted  to  yon, 

Where  sires  bring  their  young  up,) 
Having  gather’d  some  laurels 
In  those  pretty  querréis 
Which  Richard  witli  Sadadin  car- 
ried  on  then, 

Having  fought  his  way  througli 
A battalion  or  two 

Of  the  Saraeen’s  biggest  and  bravest  of 
raen, — 

Why,  Sin  Regimond  cross’d  again 
over  the  seas 
To  enjoy  his  ease, 

That  climax  of  comfort  so  welcome  to  all. 
Which  u btivm  cuín  dignitatc  ” they  cali. 


Our  hero  held  State 

With  the  brave  and  the  great, 

In  a famous  strong  castle  his  family 
built, 

By  the  wage9  of  honour  (or  may  be  of 
guilt,) 

But  of  which — why,  it  is  not  wortli 
while  to  relate — 

Suffice  it  to  say, 

Tt  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its 
day, 

liad  ramparts  well  guarded, 

A drawbridge  and  moat, 

A portcullis,  and  gates  that  wereworthy 
of  note, 

'Which  a fine  stalwortli  warder  each 
evening  well  bar  did. 

One  night,  dispensing  wineand  wassail, 
(Good  things  which  have  titles,  now, 
foreign  and  grand, 

But  were  then  better  known  as  a the  fat 
of  the  land,”) 

To  tolde  hrouglit  by  page  and  vassal, 

In  which  he  in  reality, 

Like  every  fellow  of  true  liospitality, 
Very  much  prided, 

And  at  which  he  presided  ! 

While  guest  and  host  ut  bourd  were 

seated, 

Aml  botli  with  grape  juice  slightly 
lieated, 

When  mirth  prevail’d, 

And  many  a cliief  his  tale  got  through 
Of  what  he  had  done — or  meant  to  do, 
Of  terrible  liobhles 
Got  into  by  squabbles, 

Through  following  exemplars 
They  were  set  by  thc  Templars, — 
The  disbursement  of  marks 
For  what  now  ure  called  <c  larks,” 
And  other  such  squandering, 
Resultiug  from  wandering — 

At  tliis  critical  moment  their  ears  were 
assail’d 

With  a terrible  sound, 

Which  made  thcm  all  quakc, 

And  enougli  was  to  shakc 
The  castle,  and  all  it  contninM,  to  the 
ground. 

In  utter  disorder 
In  rushes  the  warder, 
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And  whisper’d  some  worda  in  his  chief- 
tain's  ear, 

Which  the  latter  one  did  not  much  like 
to  hcar. 

u The  night  is  dark” — u W/iat,  knight  ?M 
cried  he. 

a As  dark,”  lie  replied,  <c  as  a night  can 
be  ! 

The  sky  is  seam'd  with  pitch,  and  shom 
O f a single  star,  but  never  I ween 
W as  tliere  ever  seen 
Anything  half  as  black,  since  the  world 
was  born. 

As  he  who  now  blew  the  castle  hora.” 
(Thougli  nothing,  they  say,  a liero’s 
nerve  dashes, 

Yet  the  check  of  oarliero  turn’d  palé  as 
asiles.) 

u His  lielm  and  mail  which  o’er  him 
clink, 

And  the  cloak  he  is  wrapp’d  in,  are 
black  as  ink  ; 

He  bridles  a liorse  of  gigantic  growth, 
Which,  black  as  they  are,  is  as  black  as 
both  : 

Ue  summons  you  to  him,  and  seems  to 
say, 

The  motter  between  you  brooks  no  de- 
lay  1” 

Sin  Reoimond’s  spirit  suddenly  sunk, 
And  a shiulder  or  two  he  was  seen  to 
give — 

In  short,  if  the  hero  liad  happened  to 

live 

I n the  present  day, 

We  sliould  certainly  say 
He  was  what  may  be  call’d  in  u bit  of  a 
funk  ; 

But  as  knigbtliood  is  bound  to  meet  any 

defiance, 

And  face  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  re- 
banee, 

lie  8prings  from  his  seat, 

Makes  a hasty  retreat, 

(But  fírst,  as  he  is  of  politeness  the  es- 
sen  ce, 

He  begs  they  *11  excuse  for  a moment  his 
presence,) 

Parts  ocrosa  tlie  quadrangle, 
Orders  down  the  draw brirfyc, 

Aml  then  stands  on  the  ridge 
Of  the  moat,  well  prepared  for  a bit  of 
a wrangle. 

“ JVell  mot, — well  met,” 

Said  he  incased  in  the  black  lielniet, 

In  voice  with  tone  such  as  mortal  ne’er 
gave, 

But  liker  to  tiiat  they  say  comes  from 
the  grave, — 

,c  Your  time  is  come, 

Exceeding  the  limits  I Ve  given  to 
some — 

The  famo  you  have  purchascd  by  com- 
pact  with  me 


Report  has  well  varnish’d : 

Your  sword  aml  feather 
Kept  trae,  and  untarnish’d  ; 

And  now  we,  together, 

Will  add  to  the  ranks  of  that  good  com- 
panie 

Awaiting  the  doom  of  Eteunity  !” 

He  scized  upon  Regimond’s  arm  as  he 
spoke ; 

But  the  latter,  not  liking  it,  hastily 
broke 

From  his  gripe,  and,  appalling 
To  mention,  was  very  near  falling  ! 
“ Mrhen  first,”  quoth  he,  “ that  charm 
you  gave, 

Which  liad  power  my  body  and  soul  to 
enslave, 

You  promised  some  token  forcrunner 
sliould  be 

Of  the  time  you  required  the  penalty  ; 
And  therefore  to  come,;  without  notice, 
to  ransom  one, 

Is  acting  a part  which  I don’t  think  a 
handsome  one.” 

The  knight,  already  black  as  jet, 
Contrived  to  look  much  blacker  yet, 
And  tliough,  for  the  day, 

Thus  foil’d  of  his  prey, 

He  hore  it  as  ealinly  as  any  knight  may, 
In  order  to  prove,  lio  we  ver  absurd, 
That  the  Devil  himself  is  a man  of  his 
word  ! 

«*  I Ve  some  faint  recollection,” 
Quoth  the  horseman  in  sable, 

“ And  I ’ll  meet  your  objection 
As  far  as  I ’m  able. 

Look  upon  tliis  1” — and  e’en  as  he  spoke 
He  drew  from  underneath  his  cloak 
An  old-fasliioned  lamp 
Of  the  tint  of  the  raven, 

Whereon  were  engrnven 
Words  of  a cabalistic  stamp  ; 

It  emitted  a fíame 
Of  a brimstone  glow ; 

And  as  Regí moni>  gazed 
On  the  light  as  it  blazed, 

From  whence  it  carne 
’Twas  a riddle  to  know  ! 

« I will  never,”  the  Black  Knight  Raid, 
“ return 

While  tho  fire  of  this  lamp  shall  conti- 
nué to  burn  : 

Guaní  it,  by  day, 

From  the  sun’s  bright  ray  ; 

Veil  it,  by  night, 

From  tho  moon's  chaste  light ; 

And  place  adnmant  hars 
Between  it  and  the  sturs  ! 

For  their  purer  gleam 
Will  oxtinguish  its  beam  ! 
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Darkness  muat  cover  it ; 

Breath  not  blow  over  it ; 

Heat  come  not  near  it ; 

For  either  will  sear  it! 

Ñor  shakc  it,  ñor  break  it,  and  theu  it 
will  burn  on 

As  long  as  tbe  great  globe  its  axis  shall 

tura  on.” 

Sir  Regimond  listened,  as  well  he 
might, 

And  the  legend  adds,  in  a deuce  of  a 
friglit, 

Which  was  somewhat  increased 
When  the  warning  ceased, 

And  he,  who  its  mystic  matter  spoke, 
Had  vanished  as  quick  as  in  air  the 
smoke ! 

Sir  Regimond  pauses,  theu  seizes  his 
prize. 

And  carefully  back  to  the  castle  hies  ; 
Reflects  as  he  goes 
On  the  power  it  bestows, 

And  says,  u Bright  as  my  star  it  appear- 
eth  that  none  shines, 

And  so  I ’ll  not  fail  to  make  hay  wliile 
the  sun  shines  !” 

The  time  rolls  on  ; but  the  time  ’s  not 
lost, 

For  Sir  Regimond  built  up  witli  cau- 
tion  and  cost, 

A kecp,  in  his  castle’s  Northern  Towcr , 
To  hoJd  there  in  safety  this  type  of  his 
power  ; 

Impervious,  as  to  the  tempest  the  rock, 
18  its  deep  recess  from  the  lightning's 
shock  ; 

The  wind  and  the  rain 
May  assail  it — in  vain. 

The  words  of  the  Black  Knight  fulfilled 
are,  and  done, 

And,  like  a taut  vessel,  his  “keep” 
stands  A 1. 

Time  continúes  his  course  ; for  ñor  for- 
tune ñor  clime, 

Which  can  stop  other  movements  can 
ever  stop  Time ; 

And  once  more  Sir  Regimond  fear- 
lessly  hies 

To  that  land  where  his  hope  of  prefer- 
meut  all  lies, 

Where  his  fame  used  to  shine — 
His  beloved  Palestino! 

Well,  once  more  our  hero  is  destined  to 
gain 

Immortal  renown  upon  Asoulon's  plain. 
II is  deeds  unsurpassed 
Set  his  oomrades  aghast : 
lie  fights,and  he  beats  down  with  sword 
and  shield 

The  infidel  rogues  who  had  vowcd  not 
to  yield. 


And,  the  conflict  now  o’er, 

He  sails  back  once  more, 

With  esquires  and  pages  his  retinue 
swelling, 

To  the  family  dwelling  ! 


Though  glory  be  made  up  of  pleasantish 
stuff, 

’Tis  a thing  of  which  people  may  soon 
llave  enough  ; 

And,  to  tell  you  the  trutli, 

Tu  Sin  Regimond’s  youth 

,Twas  to  him  just  the  same, 

Whetlier  the  weather  was  gentle  or 
rough, 

For  he  lived  upon  famc, 

And  never  had  wliat  people  cali  quan- 
tum suff". 

But,  as  we  get  older  our  energies  falter, 

And  things  deucedly  alter  ; 

And  hoto  with  our  hero,  and  to  what 
degree, 

You  shall  instantly  see  ! 

A fearful  catastrophe,  grieve  we  to 
tell, 

Sin  Regimond’s  castle  one  evening 
befel ; 

To  believe  ’twas  by  chance  we  of  course 
must  incline, 

For  surely  such  things  are  not  done  by 
design ; 

The  Castle  's  on  fire  ! ! ! 


Though  the  bravest  its  ravage  appals, 

Yet  the  serfs  scale  the  walls  j 

Ply  water ; hew  beams  down  ; ascend 
to  the  roof, 

Which  was  not,  we  ’re  sorry  to  say, 
fire-proof  ; 

Shout  to  those  underneath  to  take  care 
of  their  liead, 

For  the  heat  was  beginning  to  melt  all 
the  lead  ; 

Throw  goods  out  of  window — a very 
odd  plan  ; 

Seize  jewels,  (and  pocket  whatever  they 
can)  ; 

Oive  orders  not  to  let  the  mob  in, 

They  Jve  such  an  ugly  taste  for  rob- 
bing ; . 

In  short,  cut  ofl*  communication , 

In  liopes  to  stop  the  conllagration  ! 

Though  Sin  Regimond  having  work- 
ed  hard  as  the  rest, 

Sits  down  for  a respite,  fatigued,  and 
oppressed, 

Yet  servants,  dependants,  and  peasants, 
don’t  shirk 

One  instant  from  hurrying  on  with  tlio 
work. 
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Now  a calm  succeeds,  wliile  the  ruin 
smoulders ; 

Now  red  are  the  skies ; 

Then  it  breáks  on  the  eyes 
Once  again  of  the  frigh tened  beholders! 
At  length,  by  the  dint  of  incredible  la- 
bou  r 

Of  household,  of  kinsfolk,  of  friend,and 
of  neighbour, 

They  basten  to  apprize  the  master 
They’d  reached  the  end  of  the  disaster, 
By  buckets  of  water  ; by  an  opportune 
shower 

The  great  scene  of  danger  they  ’d 
managed  to  dout, 

And  every  bit  of  the  fire  was  out, 
Save  a ti  iiling  blaze  in  the  oíd  Northern 
Totee  r. 

Sir  Reoimond  rose,  and  again  fell 

back, 

Then  shriekcd  loud  cnough  all  his  mus* 
oles  to  crack : 

44  The  Northern  Totvcr  ! the  Northern 
Tower  I 

’Tis  the  secret  deposit  of  all  iny  power  ! 
The  mine  of  my  wealth,  the  stronghold 
of  my  fumo ; 

The  prop  of  my  liouse,  and  support  of 
my  ñamé. 

Save  it ! save  it ! 

Great  as  the  danger,  whoever  will  bravo 
it, 

May  claim  at  my  banda 

One-half  of  my  lauda  !” 

They  ruahed,  one  and  all,  to  their  lord’s 
behest, 

And  squire,  and  vassal,  and  serf  did  his 
best, 

In  vain — in  valn  ! 

The  element  mastery  seems  to  galn ; 
When  Si r UicoisiüNn'a  spirit  gets 
madder  and  madder, 

And  he  screams  for  his  axe,  and  a scal- 
ing  ladder  ! 

On  the  topmost  height  is  seen  his  form, 
Like  that  of  a demon  direoting  the 
storm. 

He  lashes  about  bis  44  inorning  star/’ 

(That  nice  litile  fiail 
With  wliicli  they  used,  then,  all  tough 
things  to  assail,) 

Then  seizes  a bar, 

And  litirling  it  out  with  a giant’s  forcé, 
Wliy,  in  the  wall  goes,  as  a matter  of 
course  ! 


On  the  self*same  spot  where,  in  years 
gone  by, 

The  talismán  lay,  it  was  seen  now  to 
lie  ; 

Its  sulpliury  light 
Was  precisely  as  bright 
As  if  at  that  moment  lit  up  for  the 
night. 

Si  a Regimond  grasped  it, 

With  ecstacy  elasped  it, 

And  uttered  a loud,  exulting  shout  ; 
But  wliether  that  motion 
In  jeopardy  broughtit, 

Or  a puff  of  wind  caught  it, 

Or  the  freo,  common  air 
Was  not  welcome  in  there, 

We  haven't  a notion, 

But — T11E  LA  31  l’  WENT  OUT  ! 

The  walls  and  the  ceiling  began  to 
scorch. 

As  if  newly  lit  up  by  Apollyon’» 
torch  ; 

The  floor  gave  in 
With  a booming  din  ; 

The  casemcnts  were  shattered, 
Their  fragments  were  scattered 
Away  on  the  winds,  that  howled  afar 
For  the  total  eclipse  of  Sir  Reoi- 
mond's  star  1 

As  the  dun  smoke  cleared, 

By  the  blast  liurried  olf, 

An  outline  appeared 
To  Sir  Regimond’s  eye,  which  made 
all  his  frame  tremble, 

So  much  did  its  figure  The  Black 
Knioht  reseinble! 

It  hovered  and  fluttered. 

And  then,  with  a seoíf, 
Maliciously  muteered, 

“ 31  y prey  ! my  prey  ! 

The  warning  you  asked  for  has  passed 
away !” 

And  castle,  and  chieftain,  and  spirit, 
they  say, 

Were  lost  to  the  light  on  the  breaking 
of  day  ? 


The  drift  of  this  tale  is,  to  bear  well  in 
view, 

With  anytliing  wicked  have  nothing  to 
do  ; 

For,  as  certain  as  fate,  whether  squire 
or  knight, 

Like  all  that  is  wick.ed,  it  must  come  to 
light  ! 
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BY  IIENRY  CURLING. 


A CTNQUE  PORT  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  all  England  is  less  known  or  souglit  after  by 
tlie  traveller  than  the  town  o f Sandwich,  in  Kent;  and  yet,  at  tlie 
same  time,  is  tliere  perhaps  searcely  a town  in  the  kingdom  so  full 
of  interest  to  the  curious,  and  so  well  worthy  the  contemplation  of 
the  antiquary. 

To  me  Sandwich  was  ahvays  a hallowcd  spot.  Not  a quaint  oíd 
mansión  in  its  FJemish-looking,  pictorial  streets,  hut  seemed  to  llave 
a whole  romance  attaehed  to  its  dilapidated  walls.  A perfect  reni- 
ñan t of  bygone  days,  unprofaned  by  modern  improvement,  and  unal- 
tered  by  modern  architecture,  it  remains  a solitary  specimen  of  a 
former  age.  Lone,  desolate-looking,  and  standing  witliin  the  roundure 
of  its  old-faced  walls,  the  moat-like  haven  on  one  side,  ditch  and 
rampart  on  the  other,  gate-house  and  barbican  at  more  than  one  out- 
let,  and  drawbridge  at  its  principal  entrance,  it  looks  to  the  stranger, 
as  he  approachcs  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  like  sume  Duteli  dorp  in  a 
Flemish  painting,  whilst  its  appearance,  after  entering  its  streets,  in 
no  whit  belies  the  promise  of  its  outward  favour. 

At  first  siglit,  the  traveller  would  suppose  he  liad  made  his  way 
into  some  town  thrcatened  with  saek  and  siege,  from  which  garrison 
and  inhabitants  had  stole  off  together  in  a liurry,  without  beat  of 
drum.  Tliere  stands  the  shop-board  of  the  little  jobbing  tailor  in 
Lucksboat  Street ; tliere  flourishes  the  barberas  pole  at  Hog's  Córner  ; 
the  butcher’s  block  is  incarnadined  in  Chantry-house  Lañe;  pipes 
and  tankard  stand  upon  a cumbrous  table  in  the  Bowling  Alley  ; and 
a hoop  and  pails  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  brink  of  the  delf  stream 
beside  Galliard’s  Bridge.  J3uí  where  are  they  who  inliabit  the  town  ? 
T/iat  is  the  question.  Tliere  remains  the  Court  Hall,  the  Gaol,  the 
Frce  Scliool,  the  Fishmarket,  the  Butchery,  the  Mili  Walls,  the  Butts, 
the  Hospital,  and  three  monastic-looking  churches,  nearly  in  the 
same  condition,  probably,  in  which  they  have  stood,  iintouched,  for  the 
last  three  centuries  at  the  least. 

“ JBul  where,  I ask  again,"  says  the  stranger,  “ are  the  sometime 
dwellers  of  this  town?"  Ah  ! where  indecd.  Not  a soul  is  ever  to 
be  seen  in  tliose  tortuous  blind  alleys  and  old-worhl  streets.  The  tra- 
veller gathers  his  cloak  around  him,  passes  on,  and  gazes  as  it  were 
upon  a city  of  the  dead.  He  paces  beneath  the  caves  of  the  dwcll- 
ings  of  a race  who  have  long  since  died  out,  and  been  forgotten,  with 
grim,  ogre-looking,  and  monstrous  faces  gaping,  grinning,  and  making 
ugly  moutlis  at  him,  from  every  “ coigne  of  vantage"  in  the  various 
buildings,  as  he  walks ; but  the  human  face  divine  it  is  a rare  chance 
indecd  if  he  catches  a glimpse  of  at  any  of  the  doors  and  Windows 
during  his  peregrinations. 

Yet  every  house  seems  in  good  order,  every  casement  looks  clean  ; 
sliops  are  open,  and  bales  of  goods  displayed  ; signs  creak  also  in  the 
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wind  ovcr  head,  and  good  entertainment  ¡s  oílercd  for  man  and  horse, 
above  the  porches  of  various  Cbaucer-like  hostels;  nay,  smoke  is  even 
seen  to  ascend  from  the  huge  twisted  chimneys  which  sprout  from 
every  part  of  the  roofs  of  the  Flemish-lookjog  houses.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  it  looks  a sort  of  low-country  Pompeii. 

Alas  for  Sandwich  I once  the  favourite  town  of  King  Canute,  and 
where  he  was  wont  to  recreate  himselfby  causing  thehands,  ears,  and 
noses  of  the  rebcllious  Saxon  nobles  to  be  cut  oíT,  and  nailed  to  the 
Market  Cross,* — Thyglory  hath  indeed  departed  from  thee  ! Sand- 
wich has  always  appeared  to  me  the  more  singular,  from  the  circum- 
stancc  of  ¡ts  being  ever  the  same:  it  seems  “pleused  with  ruin  it 
never  deteriorates  or  decays.  I have  looked  upon  it  with  a watchful 
eye  some  thirty  winters,  and  in  all  that  period,  although  many  of  its 
inhabitants  have  emigrated  and  died  oíf,  house  after  liouse  become 
uninhabited,  and  whole  streets  depopulated,  still  the  place Jlourishes 
the  same  as  ever,  and  not  a stone  can  I find  in  it  amiss  from  the  fírst 
hour  in  which  I knew  it.  Sempcr  vircscit  ought  to  be  its  motto : 
more  especially  as  in  its  principal  streets  for  there  you  might  turn 
your  palfrey  out  to  grass. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  present  aspect  of  this  singular- 
looking  town,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  island  history  it  hath 
been  the  theatre  of  war  and  slaughter.  Ravaged  by  the  Saxons, 
burnt  by  the  Danés,  plundered  and  dismantled  by  every  borde  of 
pirates  who  could  comraand  a fleet,  it  has  always  risen,  Phoonix-like, 
from  its  ashes,  and  again  stood  ready  for  the  fray. 

During  the  wars  of  our  fierce  Norman  kings,  too,  it  played  a most 
important  part,  being  at  times  a great  garrison,  filled  with  thousands 
of  archers  and  lances,  and  its  haven  choked  up  with  high-decked  ves- 
seis  of  war.  Here  generally  embarked  and  disembarked  those  warlike 
knights  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  engaged  “in  the  vasty  fields  of 
France,"  during  the  wars  of  the  Ilenrys.  Down  the  Sandwich  haven 
were  wafted  the  “ English  bottoms,”  containing  the  motley  assemblage 
accompanying  the  power  of  King  John,  as  described  by  the  ¡inmortal 
bard.  The  Mothcr  Queen,  the  Lady  Blanche  of  Spain,  the  Bastard 
Faulcoubridge,  and  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 

“ RasIi,  i «considérate,  fiery  voluntarles, 

With  ladies’  faces  and  fiorce  dragón»*  spleens,” 

all  glittering  in  their  coats  of  mail,  assembled  upon  the  slimy  banks 
of  tliat  river,  to  embark  for  France.  And  here  again,  in  return, 
through  the  streets  of  Sandwich  resounded  the  churlish  drum  of 
the  French  Dauphin,  when  he  overran  England,  took  London,  and 
subdued  all  Kent,  but  Dover  Castle. 

In  fact,  Sandwich  stands  and  seems  to  mourn  over  its  lost  impor- 
tance.  The  curfew  rings  nightly  the  knell  of  its  departed  joys ; but, 
likc  its  neighbour,  Ilichborough,  it  defies  the  scythman’s  efforts,  and 
refuses  to  decay. 

The  year  1597  holds  a most  especial  place  in  the  annals  of  Sand- 
wich. On  Monday,  the  31st  day  of  August  of  that  same  year,  about 
seven  o’clock  ante  meridian,  Good  Queen  Bess  paid  the  town  a coro- 
plimentary  visit. 
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Let  us  take  a look  at  Sandwich  a few  days  previous  to  that  event. 
A most  ¡mportant  functionary  is  progressing  along  the  Fishmarket, 
no  less  a person  than  Matthew  Mumble,  the  mayor.  He  isa  “portly 
gentleman  and  a corpulent,”  and  ciad  in  doublet,  ruff,  trunk-hose,  hat 
and  fcalhcr,  witli  gold  chain  around  bis  neck,  and  cañe  in  liand,  he 
bears  a seemly  and  most  dignified  appearance.  Half-a-dozen  obse- 
quious  underlings,  witli  certain  lialf  caps,  and  approving  nods,  follow 
at  bis  heels,  listen  to  the  law  which  issues  trom  bis  mouth,  and  obey 
bis  various  bcbests.  For,  be  it  known  to  the  curious  that  Mr.  Mayor 
of  the  year  1597  was  a very  different  person  from  tlie  same  function- 
ary  of  the  year  1843.  Matthew  Mumble  was  therefore  a personage 
having  some  autbority  in  bis  own  town,  and  tobe  feared  and  respected 
accordíngly.  Tbose  were  days  in  which  a civic  dignitary  could  be 
terrible  in  his  great  office;  and  here,  in  Sandwich,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon  tbing  for  the  mayor  to  rcccivc  an  epistle  from  the  King  him- 
self.* 

Fussy  and  important  at  all  times,  on  the  present  occasion  Matthew 
Mumble  was  doubly  great.  Fie  not  only  reigned  paramount,  and  was 
the  terror  to  evil  doers  in  the  town,  but  he  was  just  now  the  arbiter 
elegantiarum , having  the  ordering  of  the  fierce  vanities  incidental  to 
the  visit  of  the  Queen.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  sniall  fry  of  the 
Cinque  Fort  the  greatest  man  in  the  realm,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
the  Qneen’s  arrival.  Wlien,  however,  “ the  trumpet  to  the  cannon 
spoke,  the  cannon  to  the  heavens,*’  and  the  Queen  entered  the  Swan- 
downe  Gate,  then  farewcll  to  the  grandeur  of  Master  Mayor;  his  high 
mightiness  and  mighty  importance  changed  into  obsequious  servility, 
his  body  became  flexible,  and  he  became — Draper  Mumble,  behind 
his  own  counter. 

Not,  however,  to  anticípate  matters,  let  us  observe  him  in  his  pro- 
gress  through  the  town.  Many  matters  have  to  be  arranged,  and 
much  business  to  be  got  through.  We  have  found  him  in  the  Fish- 
market,  and  it  may  be  edifying  to  see  how  he  bears  him  in  his  office. 
Sandwich,  in  the  year  1597,  had  a somewhat  livelier  nspect  to  what 
it  now  displays.  Its  houses  were  then  filled  witli  inhabitants,  its  port 
witli  sbipping,  and  its  streets  witli  bustle.  This,  too,  w>as  a more 
bustling  time  than  usual ; the  Queen’s  anticipated  visit  had  set  the 
inhabitants  all  agog;  men  quaffed  potations  pottle-deep  to  her  Ma- 
jesty’s  bcalth  in  the  hostels,  and  tlieir  w'ives  sipped  canary  in  goblets 
sitting  in  “Dolphin  parlours;”  sailors  reeled  through  the  blind  alleys 
witli  their  doxies,  and  swash-buckler  bullies  swraggered  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

Meamvhile  Mr.  Mayor  having  taken  to  the  streets,  (soon  after  he 
had  discussed  his  morning  meal,)  in  all  the  circumstance  of  his  oílicial 
dignity  and  importance,  and,  accompanied  by  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
the  possfí  comitatuA , the  rear  being  brought  up  by  a couple  of  file  of 
halberdiers,  was  progressing  through  the  Fishmarket.  The  Fish- 
market  in  Sandwich  is  cven  now  a pcrfect  picture  of  a place, — quite 
a scene  fit  for  the  draniatis  pcrso7icc  of  Messrs.  Bcaumont  and  Fletcher 
to  figure  in.  Every  house  in  it  seems  to  tell  of  a race  who  have  de- 

• King  Edward  tlie  Third  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Sandwich  toucking  some  crimi- 
náis to  be  executed.  In  other  reigns,  aleo,  letters  were  written  to  the  Mayor  of 
Sandwich  by  diíferent  English  kings. 
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partee!,  and  are  forgotten,  and  the  dark-looking,  oíd,  weather-beaten 
tower  of  St.  Peter's  church  frowning  at  one  extremity,  and  the  over- 
grown  brick-built  mansión  at  the  other,  take  the  spectator  three 
centuries  back  as  he  progresses  through  it. 

At  that  distant  period  every  dwelling  seemed  to  outdo  its  next-door 
ncighbour  in  the  oddity  with  whieh  its  wulls  were  timbered  and  or- 
namented ; whilst  benches  stood  befare  many  oí’  their  doors  and  case- 
ments,  and  the  multitude  of  sigtis  creaking  and  swinging  above  the 
various  portáis,  formed  a perfect  gallery  of  pictures  as  the  passenger 
progressed  through  the  town.  Hosiers,  hatters,  grocers,  bakers,  and  a 
dozen  trades  beside,  liad  their  proper  symhols  and  signs  over  the  pic- 
turesque-looking,  iron-studded  doors,  and  diamond-paned  Windows  of 
the  shops  they  advertised  ; whilst,  this  heing  an  age  in  whieh  beards 
were  cut,  coloured,  and  curled,  according  to  the  profassion  of  the 
wearer,  and  when  the  twist  of  a man’s  mustachio  might  make  or  mar 
his  career  in  life,  barbéis’  bleeding-sticks  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

As  Master  Mayor  proceeded  through  the  Fishmarket,  he  ever  and 
anón  stopped  to  deliver  his  orders  to  the  officials  who  dogged  his 
heels.  Ilugh  Lupus,  the  town-clerk  and  head  lawyer  of  the  place, 
walked  a pace  in  rear,  and  served  him  asa  sort  of  aicle-de~camp  on  the 
occasion.  The  Mayor  addressed  himself  to  all  and  sundry,  according 
to  his  wishes  and  their  vocation,  interlarding  his  various  directions  re- 
garding  the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Queen  with  the  orders 
and  rcgulations  respecting  the  good  order  of  the  town. 

“ Master  Lupus,”  sakl  he,  stopping  short  about  the  centre  cf  the 
market,  “ take  out  your  tablets,  sir.” 

The  bloated  attorney  whipped  out  his  writing  materials  from  the 
breast  of  his  doublet,  and,  with  pen  and  ink-horn,  whieh,  like  the 
clerk  ofChatham’s  writing  materials,  hung  about  his  ncck,  prepared  to 
take  down  the  words  of  his  superior. 

“ Set  down,  Master  Lupus,”  said  the  pompous  Mayor,  “ that  I *11 
llave  a lion  and  a dragón,  both  gilded,  and  set  rampant  upon  two 
posts  at  the  bridge  end.  Is  that  down  ?*'* 

“ Bridge  end,”  said  the  town-clerk, — “ both  gilded,  and  set  upon 
the  bridge  end,  your  worship — that  ’s  law.” 

u Ahem  I”  said  the  Mayor,  “ good  ! Now  write  that  I ’ll  have  lier 
great  and  glorious  Majesty’s  arms,  powerfully  painted  by  Simón 
Smear,  the  sign-painter,  and  hung  up  at  the  gate-house  facing  the 
bridge.  Stand  back,  my  masters  all,  a trifle,  and  give  me  elbow-room. 
We  must  e’en  do  everything  in  proper  form  on  this  great  occasion. 
Now,  write,  Master  Lupus,  that  I ’ll  have  the  wliole  town  gravelled, 
and  the  principal  streets  strewed  with  rushes,  herbs,  and  flags.” 

“ Good  ! — that  ’s  down.” 

(t  Her  glorious,  gracious,  and  omnipotent  Majesty,”  continued  the 
Mayor,  drawing  himself  up,  “ hath  done  me — yes,  gentlemen,  hath 
done  me  the  honour  of  a communication  direct  from  herself  on  this 
occasion.  Iler  commands  are — But  stop,  I ’ll  read  her  letter  to  you.” 
As  his  worship  was  about  to  edify  his  hearers  with  the  Queeu's 
epistle,  his  quick  eye,  however,  caught  sight  of  something  whieh  gave 
offenee  to  his  dignity. 

li  Hallo  tliere  1"  said  he,  afler  adjusting  his  spectacles,  “ wliat  ’s 
this  ? Neighbour  Phillpot  drunk  at  this  time  o’  day,  and  wallovving 
at  our  very  feet ! Here  I — where’s  the  hog-beadle?” 

* Thcse  ordors  were  all  given  on  the  Queen’s  visit. 
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“ Mere  I be,  your  worship,”  said  a liuge,  Bardolph-nosed  fellow, 
carrying  a stout  staflf  with  a brazen  knob  at  its  top. 

“ What's  your  office,  sirrah  ?*’  said  tbe  Mayor;  “and  for  what  do 
you  receive  71.  13 s.  4d.,  and  a doublet  for,  yearly?” 

“ For  watching,”  returned  the  beadle,  “ as  noe  person  sufters  his 
hogs,  sows,  or  pigs  to  run  about  streets,  your  worship,  without  some 
one  o look  arter  them,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  seame.” 

“ There,  then,"  said  tlie  Mayor,  “ there ’s  a hog  in  the  gutter  at 
j'our  feet,  absolutely,  my  masters,  wallowing  in  its  own  fiíth  in  our 
presente.” 

“ This,  your  worship,”  said  the  beadle,  — “ vvhy,  this  be  Measter 
Innocent  Phillpot,  the  brewcr.  Your  worship  have  given  orders* 
for  so  much  strong  beer  to  be  brewed  for  her  Majcsty  and  the  house- 
hold,  that  the  brewers  be  all  drunk,  sir.” 

“And,  I say,”  contintted  the  Mayor,  “ that  I don't  care  what  or- 
ders  I ’ve  given.  Folks  sha’n’t  be  drunk  in  Sandwich  till  her  Majesty 
arrives.  Get  a barrow,  and  remove  that  swine.  All  hogs  found  lying 
in  the  Street  are  forfeit  to  the  hospital  of  St.  John.  So  take  him 
there,  and  let  him  be  laid  in  the  dead-house,  to  be  redeemed  for  the 
benefit  of  that  institution.  Said  I well,  Lupus?  Good  I then  let ’s 
proceed.” 

The  mayor  passed  on  a fcw  paces,  dispensing  justice,  and  arranging 
matters  of  business. 

“ Lupus,”  he  said,  “ mind,  the  houses  in  Strand  Street  are  to  be 
painted  white  and  black;  and  scaffolds  to  be  erected,  and  liung  with 
black  and  white  baize.  And,  d’  ye  hear?  on  the  morning  of  her 
Majes  ty's  arrival,  send  out,  and  catch  a couple  of  hundred  of  those 
ragged  children  hounding  about  the  town  ; Jet  them  be  whipped, 
washed,  and  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  spinning  yarn.  And, 
d’  ye  hear,  Lupus,  send  out  a file  or  two  of  the  town-guard,  and  Jet 
them  apprehend  a couple  of  hundred  of  the  biggcst  vagabonds  they 
can  lay  hands  on ; let  them  be  apparelled  in  white  doublets,  black 
galligaskins,  and  white  girders ; furnisli  them  with  calivers  from  the 
annoury,  and  place  them  upon  duty,  to  keep  the  streets.  Let  them 
take  order  that  the  butehers  carry  their  offal  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
townf  till  after  her  Highness  hath  departed.  See  especially  to  this, 
Master  Lupus,  as  her  High  Mightiness  is  afflicted  with  a marvellous 
deücacy  in  her  ro}xal  sense  of  smell,  and  utterly  abominates  a bad 
savour.  Above  all,  let  every  house  have  green  boughs,  and  sweet- 
scented  herbs  and  plants  set  against  its  walls,  Windows,  and  doors. 
Pul  that  all  down.” 

“It’s  all  bookcd,”  said  the  obsequious  elerk  ; “and  as  good  as 
done  ; — it  ’s  law.” 

“It  is  so,”  said  the  Mayor;  “and  so  is  this,  Master  Lupus,  and 
gentlemen  all,  so  mind  it.  If  1 catch  any  buteher  after  to-day  killing 
and  paunching  cattle  in  the  streets  till  after  her  Majesty ’s  departure, 
may  I be  perforated  with  a pole-axe  if  I don’t  make  the  town-coun- 
cil  forfeit  the  valué  of  the  carease  for  every  such  oífence.  So  you  ’d 
better  set  that  down,  gentlemen  all.  Ahcm  I Wliere  ’s  the  super- 
visor of  the  water-delf?” 

* The  brewers  were  especially  enjoined  to  brew  plenty  of  strong  beer,  in  readi- 
nest*  for  tliis  visit. 

t All  these  regulations  were  strictly  enforced  by  the  mayor. 
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“ Here  a be,  your  wortchip,”  said  an  amphibious-looking  animal,  in 
buge  físherman's  boots,  a blue  firenian-looking  jucket,  with  a brass 
badge,  containing  the  Cinque  Port  arms,  as  large  as  a modern  soup- 
plate,  on  his  lefr.  arm,  and  a pair  of  can  vas  slops,  like  t lióse  worn  by 
a French  sailor  of  the  presen t day. 

“ Go,  sirrah  !”  said  the  Mayor  ; “ pcrambulate  tlic  delf,  from  the 
roaring  gutter  to  ditch  end  lañe.*  If  yon  find  any  washerwomen 
rinsing  clothes  or  tubs,  or  perforniing  any  other  operation,  to  the  de- 
triment  of  the  water,  take  up  their  clothes,  seize  their  vessels,  and 
disperse  themselves.  There,  that’s  law  ! Master  Lupus,”  continued 
his  worship.  “ Was  the  woman  Stokes,  wliom  I convicted  of  witch- 
croft,  cxecuted  according  to  sentcnce?” 

“ She  was,”  said  the  clerk ; “ I liad  lier  drawn  througli  the  dyke 
lili  she  confessed  that  she  murrained  your  worship’s  cow  in  the 
marshes  ; and  then  she  was  hangcd  outside  Canterbury  Gate.” 

“ Good  I”  said  his  worship,  *c  tliese  oíd  devils'  tongues  here  mur- 
rain  us  all,  I tliink;  I '11  drown  and  liang  the  lot  if  my  mayoralty  hold 
good  another  year.  Harkee,  Mister  Fasefright,  whose  is  the  door 
here  witliout  a tub  of  water  before  it,  in  case  of  Tire?  Levy,  Lupus, 
— levy,  sir, — levy  a distress  to  the  amount  of  one-and-twenty-pence- 
halfpenny  this  moment.  Lift  the  latcli.  I ’ll  see  to  it  myself.” 

“ An  ft  picase  your  worship,”  said  Fasefright,  “best  not.” 

“ Best  not!”  said  the  Mayor.  “ What  means  the  booby?  Best 
not,  quotha?  Why  not?” 

“Ifyour  worship  look  upon  the  door,”  said  the  constable,  “you’ll 
see  the  red  mark ; the  folks  liave  gotten  the  plague  here.”+ 

“ Aliem  !”  said  the  Mayor,  clapping  his  fingers  to  his  proboscis, 
and  Crossing  over  to  the  other  side,  “ that  ’s  a rcason.” 

The  mayor  now  girdcd  up  his  loins,  and  proceeded  omvards,  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  the  Fish-market,  and  made  for  a narrow 
thoroughfare  leading  into  Delf  Street.  Delf  Street  is  so  named  from 
the  circumstance  of  a stream  of  turbid  water  flowing  along  an  an- 
tique-looking,  brick-built  channel,  and  washing  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ings  on  one  side  of  it,  occasionally  even  passing  tlirough  a cavernous- 
looking  passage  apparently  into  the  lower  apartments  of  some  of  the 
houses.  The  narrow  Street  leading  into  Delf  Street  bore  a more  sin- 
gular appearance  than  any  part  of  the  town  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
The  buildings  composing  it  seemed  as  if  tliey  liad  been  constructed 
for  the  convcniencc  of  the  dwcllcrs  in  the  uppcr  stories,  since  it  was 
apparently  quite  easy  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  rooms  to 
shake  hands  from  the  lattice-windows  with  their  opposite  neighbours, 
whilst  those  who  promenaded  beneath  tliese  “pent-house  roofs  ” 
walkcd  as  securcly  from  a shower  of  rain  as  if  they  liad  been  pacing 
under  a modern  arcade.  Olí  for  the  good  oíd  times  I when  men  and 
women  could  walk  bravely  apparelled,  in  foul  as  well  as  fair  weather, 
witliout  fear  of  despoiling  their  bravery  I 

The  mayor,  the  jurats,  the  town-clerks,  and  various  beadles,  ac- 
companied,  as  we  liuve  before  hinted,  by  a sort  of  civic  guard,  con- 
sistingofa  couple  of  íiles  of  halbcrdiers,  now  left  the  quaint-look- 

• This  was  a standing  order. 

f Queen  Elizaboth’s  visit  to  Sandwich  was  twico  put  off  in  consequence  of  the 
plague‘s  raging  in  the  town.  Even  when  she  visited  it,  it  was  not  quite  free  from 
the  pestilence. 
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ing  Street,  and  turned  to  the  ríght  into  Delf  Street.  As  the  mayor 
proceeded  to  make  his  observatory  progress  along  it,  a strange  per- 
fume assaulted  the  senses  of  himself  and  possc  comitatus . The  savour 
which  then  struck  upon  the  nostiils  of  the  mayor  proceeded  from 
Neighbour  Sullen’s  tanyard,  and  which,  indeed,  albeit  it  sufficiently 
pervades  the  whole  town,  makes  this  part  of  it  absolutely  a nuisance. 

“ Halloo  !’*  said  the  Mayor,  st  I forgot  this  business,  Mastcr  Lupus. 
Ilcr  gracious  Majesty,  it  is  well  known,  abominates  the  smell  of  new 
leather,  and  especially  eschews  the  smell  of  a tan-pit.  Nay,  more 
than  one  of  her  noble  courtiers  hath,  í am  told,  completely  lost  favour 
by  coming  into  her  presence  in  new  boots.  What  símil  we  do  now, 
gcntlemcn  all?  Kuighthood  I shall  lose,  if  this  smell  pervade  the  air.” 

“ Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I can’t  exactly  observe,’*  answered  one 
of  the  peak-bearded  jurats,  Ci  we  shall  utterly  lose  favour,  if  what  you 
say  be  true,  neighbour;  for,  what  with  tan-pits,  slaughter-houses, 
delfs,  ditches,  and  pigsties,  our  town  here  will  be  like  to  be  in  bad 
odour  with  her  Majesty.’* 

The  Mayor  was  puzzled,  and  his  jurats  as  much  perplexed  as  him- 
self. It  was  quite  true  that  her  Majesty  abhorrcd  the  smell  of  new 
leather;  and  as  Neighbour  Sullen’s  tan-pit  was  one  of  the  most  evil- 
smelling  businesses  of  that  trade,  the  royal  nostril  would  be  likc  to 
be  oftended  seriously,  and  no  mistake. 

Whilst  his  worship,  with  forefinger  on  his  sapient  nose,  halted  to 
consider  this  matter,  a party,  consisting  of  some  half-a-dozen  indivi- 
duáis, making  a monstrous  clatter  as  they  advanccd,  wcre  secn  ap- 
proaching  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  new  party  were  all  ap- 
parently  strangers  to  the  town,  being  bravely  apparelled  in  the  most 
extravagan t fashiou  of  that  age  oí*  rich  and  extravagant  costume. 
The  embroidery  upon  their  velvet  douhlets  and  cloaks  sparkled  in 
tlie  morning  sun ; the  feathers  in  their  hats  grazed  the  eaves  of  the 
oíd  houses  beneath  which  they  walked,  and  their  curiously-guardcd 
rapiers  were  at  least  an  ell  and  a half  in  length. 

As  they  moved  along,  a perfect  cloud  enveloped  each  man’s  coun- 
tenance,  emanating  from  the  instruments  they  held  in  their  mouths, 
and  from  which  they  pufFed  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  a practice  just 
then  come  into  fashion,  but  at  that  particular  period  only  followccl  by 
court-gallants,  and  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  short,  each  man  held 
between  his  teeth  a tobacco-pipe,  with  a bowl  as  big  as  a Scotchman's 
mull,  and  their  united  eíforts  enveloped  them  in  a períect  halo  as  they 
walked.  Like  gallants  of  more  modern  days,  they  were  somewlmt  up- 
roarious  in  their  mirth  ; and  as  they  roared  forth  a song,  as  newly 
come  into  fashion  as  the  wccd  they  were  smoking  in  their  pipes,  they 
ever  and  anón  startled  the  town  from  its  propriety  by  imitating  the 
animáis  named  in  the  burthen  : — 

c<  Ilark  ! hark  ! bow-wow  ! the  watch-dogs  bark 
Bow-wow  ! 

Hark  ! hark  ! I hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleor 

Cry  cock.a-doodle-do  !"• 

“ ’Gad  a merey  !”  said  the  Mayor  to  his  aide-de-camp,  “ what  men 
are  these,  Master  Lupus,  rufHing  it  through  our  streets  after  this 
fashion  ?'* 

* Shakspeare’s  ie  Tempest  ” was  peculiarly  adapted  to  hit  the  tastos  of  the  ad- 
venturers  of  the  time.  They  fancied  such  islands  really  existed. 
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“ An’it  please  your  worship,”  said  Lupus, “ I ratlicr  conclude  tliese 
to  be  some  gallan ts  from  a ship  that  carne  up  the  liaven  last  night. 
They  are,  I believe,  some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  followers.  Eldo- 
rado  men  rcturned  from  the  New  World/' 

“ I don’t  know  that,  Lupus,”  rcturned  the  Mayor ; “ these  look  like 
Spaniards  or  Frenchmen.  At  any  rate,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  out  of 
favour  with  her  Majesty,  I *m  told,  and  like  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  his  return.  Draw  aeross  the  Street,  my  mastcrs,  and  in- 
terrupt  the  promenade  of  these  gallants;  'tisfití  know  the  ñames  and 
callings  of  men  roaring  through  the  thorouglifares,  frightening  sick 
females  and  little  el) i 1 dren,  and  sending  forth  horrible  vapours  from 
thcir  nostrils,  resembling  the  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.  Be- 
sides,  I do  perceive  now  that  they  have  not  obeyed  her  Majesty’s 
proclamaron.  Their  rapicrs  are  at  least  a foot  longcr  tbau  the  regu- 
lation.  Halberdiers  to  the  front. 

The  cavaleros,  meanwhile,  carne  swaggering  on,  their  feathers 
fluttering  and  waving,  their  swords  jingling  and  clattering,  and  them- 
selves  singing,  bawling,  and  smoking  alternately,  whcn  they  were 
suddenly  brought  to  a stand  by  the  civic-guard  of  the  Mayor. 
It  was  rather  a dangerous  matter  to  interfere  with  men  of  this  de- 
scription  at  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  since  the  adven turers, 
whose  res  ti  es  s dispositions  and  desperate  fortunes  sent  them  to  seek 
for  gold  in  the  New  World,  returned  little  better  than  piratea  and 
desperadoes.  Iíowcver,  Master  Mattliew  Mumble  was  new  to  his 
great  office,'  and  he  was  resolved,  like  Lord  Angelo,  that  l<  the  body 
public  ” should  know  he  could  command,  and  let  them  feel  the  spur. 

“ IIow  now,  bullios?”  said  the  foremost  of  the  adventurers,  a tall, 
handsome  man,  with  an  eye  like  a falcon,  an  aquiline  nosc,  hair 
combed  backward  from  the  sides  of  his  face,  tremendous  mustachios, 
and  a complexión  hurnt  to  the  Inte  of  an  Asiatic,  from  constant  expo- 
surc  to  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics.  “IIow  now,  bullies?  Wliat 
cheer  now,  that  }'ou  lowcr  your  marling-spikes  upon  us  in  the 
Queen’s  highway  ?” 

“ We  crave  freedom  of  speech  with  you,”  said  the  Mayor,  step- 
ping  a pace  towards  them,  “ sinee  you  have  favoured  our  poor  town 
with  a visit.  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — I *m  the  Mayor.” 

“ Good  I”  returned  the  otlier.  “ Comrades,  this  is  the  mayor  ; me- 
thinks  he  looks  more  like  an  ass  than  a mayor.  Speak  on,  oíd  Tun- 
belly,  only  don't  hold  us  here  too  long,  as  we  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tide  in  your  muddy  ditch,  and  get  out  to  sea.” 

“ Hereafter,  as  it  may  be,”  said  the  Mayor,  drawing  himsclf  up.  “ I 
am  in  authority  here;  and,  albeit  I eannot  regúlate  the  tides  of  the 
I-laven,  1 can  the  in-comings  and  outgoings  of  all  vcssels.  May  I 
crave  to  know  at  which  of  the  gates  of  this  town  you  gained  ad- 
mi ttance  ?” 

“lia!  ha!  comrades  !”  said  the  adventurer,  again  addressing  his 
fellows,  “ here  *s  a Cinque  Fort  barón  in  all  his  grandcur.  Come,  I '11 
answer  your  question,  oíd  gentleinan,  as  roundly  as  you  have  asked 
it.  We  carne  in  by  none  of  your  gate-houses,  but  over  your  mili 
walls.  Your  Cinque  Fort  warders  refused  us  admittance  ¡lito  this 
grave  of  a town.” 

“ I thought  as  much,”  returned  the  Mayor,  “ since  I am  well  as- 
sured  my  warders  would  not  allow  so  suspicious-looking  a party  to 
vol.  xv.  p 
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pass  with  rapiers  of  the  forbidden  length,  and  her  Majesty's  proclatn- 
ation  only  threc  wceks  oíd.  Here,  Corporal  Caliver,  do  your  duty, 
sir.  Break  rae  off  a foot  í’rom  eacli  of  these  gentlemen’s  blades  on 
the  spot.*' 

Tliis,  as  might  be  surmised,  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  conse- 
quen tly  a riot  took  place,  which  frighted  the  town  from  its  propriety. 

(<  To  the  fiends  with  your  proclamation  V*  cried  the  foremost  cava- 
lier. 

“ To  hell  with  the  mayor  1”  cried  another. 

“ Break  our  spits  !”  said  a third.  “ Hark  ye,  my  lads,  if  our  blades 
are  to  be  shortened  by  a foot,  we  ’ll  shorten  them  in  the  midriffs  of 
the  mayor  and  Corporation.” 

So  saying,  the  adventurers  wliipped  out  their  swords,  and  making  a 
til t at  the  halberdiers,  overturned  them  in  a twinkling,  capsizing  the 
town-clerk  and  three  of  the  jurats,  and  seizing  upon  Master  Mayor 
and  the  liog-beadle,  soused  them  into  the  water  dclf. 

This  produced  quite  a sensation.  Such  an  outrage  as  flinging 
the  mayor  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  into  his  own  water  delf  was 
indeed  a circumstance  cven  iu  these  stirring  times,  and  the  whole 
place  fclt  the  insult.  Bats  and  clubs  were  called  by  the  'prentices, 
the  town-crier  beat  his  drum,  and  the  town-guard  got  under  arms, 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Pcter’s  church  was  tolled,  and  the  hubbub 
spreading  from  Canterbury-gatc  to  the  Haven-bridge,  such  a riot  en- 
sucd,  that  a rumour  reached  Sandown  Castle  that  the  Queen  had 
already  arrived,  and  a royal  salute  was  fired  in  honour  of  her  coming 
at  least  a week  before  she  actually  visited  Sandwich. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mayor  being  lifted  from  the  delf  stream,  in  the 
hurry  and  confusión  was  carried  into  the  house  where,  a few  minutes 
before,  he  had  ordered  a distress  to  be  levied,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  tub  of  water  before  the  door,  and  where,  unfortunately,  the 
plague  w as  raging. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  offenders  that,  in  consequence  of  the  antici- 
pated  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  most  of  the  troops  quartered  in  Sand- 
wich were  out  upon  the  sand-hills  excrcising  and  platoon-fíring,  in 
order  to  be  in  good  practice  for  the  occasion ; consequently,  dashing 
into  the  Fishmarket  like  a company  of  Mohawks,  they  commenced  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  townsfolk,  who  just  at  this  time  were  pro- 
viding  themselves  for  dinner,  and,  without  any  respect  to  buyers  or 
sellers,  peltcd  them  indiscriminately  with  soles,  plaice,  haddocks,  cod, 
eels,  and  flounders,  till  they  drove  them  out  of  the  market  by  Potter’s 
Street  and  the  Butchery.  In  short,  they  might  pcrlmps  liavc  sue- 
ceeded  eventually  in  gaining  their  vessel,  had  they  not  stopped  to 
amuse  themselves  with  this  diversión  in  the  Fishmarket.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  alarm  having  spread,  they  found  themselves  in  turn 
completely  brought  to  bay  at  Hog’s  córner,  and  fairly  surrounded  by 
the  indignant  townspeople,  who  with  pikes,  matchlocks,  clubs,  bats, 
and  sw’ords,  which  they  had  hastily  snatched  up,  seemed  determined 
to  sacrifico  them  to  the  oífended  dignity  of  the  ehief  magistratc,  and 
they  w'ere  accordingly  quickly  in  a critical  situation. 

Having,  however,  been  at  the  sacking  of  more  than  one  Spanish 
settlement,  they  held  their  ow  n manfully,  and  such  as  eould  keep  to- 
gether  managed  to  makc  a retiring  fight  of  it,  and  getting  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob,  burst  into  St.  Cle- 
mentes church,  and  cried  out  for  sanctuary. 
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“ Le  tabac  est  venu,  et  l’Orient  n'est  plus  Her  de  son  opium.” 


THE  OLD  JOKE. 

[A  Comtnunicaiion  to  thc  Lettev-Box  of  thc  u Divan.”] 

Everybody  knows  tliat  the  sellers  of  oíd  books  of  the  inferior  class 
usually  Lave  at  their  doors  u large  drawer  or  two,  crammed  with  the 
most  miscellaneous  literature,  and  bearing  labels  inserí bed  “ Sixpence 
each,”  “ Thrcepence  00011/'  &e.  The  vender  has  not  deemed  these  de- 
spised  volumes  worthy  evenof  four  wafers,  and  a square  piece  of  paper, 
marked  Spanish  book/'  “ Oíd  Play/'  and  the  like.  Tliey  generally 
consist  of  odd  volumes  of  obsolete  novéis,  forgotton  puritanical  treatises, 
travels  in  the  Low  Countrics  about  a liundred  years  baek,  family-receipt- 
books,  and  oíd  almanacks.  Nevertheless,  the  book-collector  would  do 
well  not  to  pass  over  these  motley  assemblages,  as  many  a volume  oc- 
casionally  finds  its  way  into  such  a group,  not  from  its  own  denierit, 
but  from  the  ignorance  of  the  bookseller. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  drawers  that  I lately  found  an  oíd  edition  of 
the  veritable  Joe  Miller.  A deficiency  of  six  leaves  liad  plunged  him 
into  this  Tartarus  of  literature  ; for,  had  he  been  perfect,  a showy  label 
would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  public.  I paid  my  sixpence 
eagerly,  without  even  attempting  to  persuade  the  vendor  to  take  four- 
pence  instead,  I pocketed  my  Joe/'  and  I hurried  to  my  lodgings.  I 
liad  heard  much  of  the  fume  of  Joe  Miller — who  has  not  ? — I had  never 
read  him — who  has?  I promised  myself  an  evening  of  the  most  exqui- 
site  enjoyment ; I changed  my  ordinary  coat  for  a loose  blouse ; I drew  oíf 
my  tight  boots,  and  put  on  my  easiest  slippers ; I lighted  a very  picked 
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cigar ; I was  determincd  tliat  my  luxury  should  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible.  I was  now  before  tbe  very  fouutain  of  wit ; something  like  awe 
was  mingled  iu  tbe  expectation  of  mirth. 

I did  not  laugb  at  tbe  first  joke.  Well,  no  rnatter;  <e  Joe,”  like 
Homer,  migbt  be  allowed  to  nud  sometimes,  though  it  was  a pity  tbat 
be  nodded  at  the  very  beginning.  But,  then,  I did  not  laugb  at  tbe 
second  joke,  nor  at  tbe  third,  nor  at  tbe  fourth,  ñor  at  tbe  twenty- 
fourtb.  I turned  over  tbe  leaves  witb  frantic  haste,  but  tbere  was  not 
a smile  to  be  got,  mucli  less  a <c  guflfaw.”  Some  of  the  jokes  werestale 
and  dirty,  some  were  dirty  witbout  being  stale,  some  stale  without  be- 
ing  dirty  ; but  all  united  in  a perfect  absencc  of  fun.  1 liad  never 
perused  a “ slower  ” volume. 

I raised  my  eyes  from  tbe  book  witb  an  expression  akin  to  disgust, 
wlien  I was  strnck  by  the  appearance  of  sometbing  like  two  bright 
sparks  straiglit  before  me,  over  whicli  sometbing  like  a whitish  cloud 
was  suspended.  Looking  closer,  I perceived  tbat  tbe  sparks  were  a 
pair  of  eyes,  and  tbat  tbe  cloud  was  wbite,  venerable,  ílowing  hair. 
Soon  I could  distinguish  a sbarp,  aquiline  lióse,  and  a pair  of  thin  lips, 
wbicb,  by  endeavouring  to  smile,  liad  forced  themselves  into  an  ex- 
pression half  mournful,  half  malicious.  Tbe  countenance  was  very 
diminutive ; but  liad  all  tbe  appearance  of  excessive  oíd  age.  Tbe 
body  seemed  as  if  it  verged  towards  a point,  but  all  was  so  very  faint 
and  shadowy  below  tbe  chin,  tbat  I cannot  speak  to  this  witb  any- 
tliing  like  certainty.  Startled,  I exclaimed,  “ Melancholy  pbantom, 
wh’at  art  thou 

“ Ab  ! tliou  callest  me  melancholy,”  answered  a thin,  sbrill  voice ; 
“ but  I was  funny  in  my  time.” 

“ But,  wbat  art  tbou  ?” 

“ I,”  said  the  phantom,  “ am  tbe  oldest  joke  tbat  ever  existed  in  tbe 
English  tongue. 

" What  did  you  say  ?*'  said  I,  not  catching  tbe  word.  “ Tbe  oldest 
Joe  or  tbe  oldest  joke  ?” 

“ I said  ‘joke but  joke  and  * Joe  * aro  synonymous.” 

I darted  an  involuntary  glanee  at  tbe  dull  volume  before  me ; I 
doubted  tbe  correctness  of  the  synonyme. 

“ Tbe  oldest  joke  r”  said  I,  and  I began  turning  over  tbe  leaves  of 
Joe  JMiller.  “ Let  me  see;  it  strikes  me  tbat  tbe  oldest  joke  is  tbat 
about  tbe  two  Irishmen,  une  of  whom  exclaimed,  tbat  if  tliey  liad  ten 
miles  to  travel,  it  would  be  only  íive  miles  a-piece.” 

“ Tbou  art  right,”  said  tbe  pbantom ; Cí  1 am  tbat  very  joke  ; and  I 
know  tbat  thou  dost  not  think  me  ftumy.” 

I made  no  reply- 

“ But,  olí ! bow  funny  I was  in  tbe  olden  time !"  exclaimed  tbe 
joke,  wi tli  rising  entbusiasm.  (i  A countryman  overbeard  tbe  face- 
tious  Irisbmnn,  and  be  rccordcd  meat  a neigbbouring  alehousc.  Tbere 
was  merriment!  tbere  was  jollity ! Many  an  oíd  toper  spilled  bis 
beer  í laughter  prevented  the  servant  from  attending  to  bis  ordere. 
Mine  bost  sbouted  till  bis  sides  were  ready  to  crack  ; mine  liostess 
flung  berself  into  the  largo,  easy  chair,  in  all  the  agonies  of  excessive 
mirth.  Every  one  of  tbe  bearers  bore  me  in  bis  mind.  I flew  about 
througli  every  city  and  village.  England  was  tlien,  indeed,  merry 
England ; and  I was  a great  cause  of  its  merriment.  Oh ! times  were 
better  tban  tliey  are  now,  wben  people  luughcd  at  me !” 

“ They  were  dijjxrcnt I observed  drily. 
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€€  That  was  tlie  period  of  my  glory,”  said  the  joke.  “My  decline 
was  liastened  by  the  injudicious  management  of  an  oíd  citizen  of  Loa- 
don,  who  gave  a large  family  party  every  Christmas  Day.  For  six 
successive  years  he  told  me,  amid  peáis  of  boisterous  laughter ; but  ou 
the  seventh  Christmas  the  laughter  was  mucli  less  violent,  and  on  the 
eightli  some  of  the  party  eeased  to  laugh  altogetlier.  One  unlucky 
son-in-law,  who  was  seen  to  gape  at  me,  was  cut  out  of  the  oíd  gentle- 
man's  will.  This  severe  punisliment  gave  me  for  a while  a sort  of  sur- 
reptitious  success.  The  families  of  many  a respectable  citizen  laughed 
load  at  me,  not  out  of  mirth,  but  out  of  puré  terror,  bearing  in  mind 
the  fearful  example  of  their  unfortunate  neighbonr.  The  reign  of  ter- 
ror, however,  did  not  last  long,  and  the  gíiastly,  forced  laugh,  now 
dwindled  into  no  laugh  at  all. 

In  due  time  I was  printed  ; and  I thouglit  my  oíd  glories  were  really 
reviving.  Many  a person  laughed  at  me  while  reading,  who,  by  some 
chance  liad  never  heard  me  at  all ; for,  though  the  traditional  joke  may 
travel  far  and  wide,  it  must  from  itg  very  nature  miss  a large  portion 
of  the population.  My  spirits  began  to  revive  ! but,  alas!  I was  in  a 
sad  error,  mistaking  for  a benefit  the  greatest  possible  calamity.  As 
long  as  I remained  unprinted  tliere  was  still  a chance  of  a party  where 
no  one  liad  heard  me,  still  a prospect  of  a hearty  laugh  ; but,  once 
printed,  everybody  knew  me,  liaving  read  me,  and  laughed,  perhaps , 
in  Bolitude.  The  roar  of  assembled  numbers  was  gone  for  ever.  Nurses, 
to  be  sure,  would  sometimes  tell  me  to  infants  ; but  children  arebad  ap- 
preciators  of  jokes.  The  more  dull  did  not  understand  me  at  all ; the 
more  acute  mcrely  remarked  that  the  Irishman  must  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly  stupid  person.  This  was  another  stab.  Many  liad  learned 
me  without  liaving  laughed  at  me,  even  in  the  íirst  instance.” 

I con  Id  not  lielp  sympatliizing  with  the  unfortunate  joke. 

“ I was  now  sunk  to  what  I though t the  lowest  condi tion,  when  the 
manager  of  a theatre  made  a desperóte  effort  to  revive  me  in  a panto- 
mime.  I shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  good-will,  though  the 
attempt  proved  most  unfortunate.  A large  milestone,  inscribed  * X 
miles  to  London/  was  placed  on  the  stage,  and  the  clown  intiinated  to 
pantaloon  the  expedieney  of  both  visiting  the  metrópolis.  At  this  in- 
stant  harlequin  síapped  the  milestone,  wliicli  separated  itself  into  two 
perfect  milestones,  each  inscribed  f V miles  to  London/  The  clown 
exclaimed,  f Ah  ! it  's  only  five  miles  a-piece/  and  tlien  he  and  panta- 
loon left  the  stage,  cacli  with  a milestone  under  his  arm.  lfow  shall 
I record  the  humiliating  fact  ? — the  pit  hissed  !” 

Here  the  joke  paused  awhilc  to  groan. 

“ The  very  next  morning,”  it  continued,  “ a daily  paper  said,  s An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  pantomimo  to  pass  off  the  paltry  oíd  joke  of 
the  Irishman  and  the  ten  miles,  but  the  public  very  pronerly  resented  the 
insult/  I need  say  no  more  ; — not  only  have  I eeased  to  be  funny,  but 
my  appearance  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  I have  led  you  from  the 
lieight  of  my  glory  to  the  depth  of  my  shame ; and  here  let  my  bio- 
graphy  termínate.  And  now,  oh  young  man,  who  sometimes  writest 
jokes  for  the  multitude  to  read,  bear  in  mind  my  sad  story.  Thou 
wert  not  aware,  probahly,  that  a joke  is  an  organized  being,  capable  of 
joy  and  of  misery.  Its  uliinent  is  laughter ; but  that  aliment  ceasing, 
it  does  not  die,  but  lives  in  the  most  horrible  agony.  Be  careful,  then, 
how  tliou  callest  into  existence  a being  so  susceptible.  Becollect, 
though  the  beginning  is  joyous,  the  misery  of  the  snbsequent  life  in 
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print,  when  laughter  is  no  more.  Olí,  young  man,  eitlier  make  a joke 
that  símil  Le  laughed  at  cternally,  or  make  no  joke  at  all !” 

So  saying,  tlie  form  vanished,  thougli  for  some  moments  1 heard  a 
sound  as  of  stiíled  sobbing. 

I wiped  a tear  from  my  eyes,  and,  ¡nstead  of  writing  sometbing 
funny  for  tbe  <(  Diván,”  wrote  tbe  above  melanclioly  story. 


We  experience  an  urgent  necessity  to  enter  a protest  against  tbe 
unwarrantable  neglect  intowliicli  a certain  oíd  friend  of  ours  has  fallen. 
We  allude  to  tbe  oíd  stage-nigger,  who  lias,  alas!  almost  faded  enlirely 
from  the  horizon,  driven  from  the  higli  position  whicb  he  occupied  in 
pnblic  favour  by  an  insipid  banjo-playing  Yankee  importation,  in 
whose  long-winded  songs  and  guttural  whistle  we  never  havc  yet  been 
able  to  detect  the  remotest  elaim  to  a smile.  And,  in  defence  of  the 
new-fangled  introduction,  we  are  told  that  poor  Sambo  was  an  abstrac- 
tion,  a poetical  creation,  and,  save  in  colour,  without  a parallel  in  the 
negro  creation ; whereas  Jim  Crow  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
an  exact  type  of  nigger  individuality,  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  negro 
nature.  Truly,  liad  we  known  this  to  be  the  case,  our  fervour  in  the 
cause  of  negro  emancipation  liad  suflered  considerable  diminution;  and 
sure  we  are  that  it  was  under  the  impression  that  niggers  were  the 
amiable  beings  which  Sambo  represents  them  to  be,  that  John  Bull 
voted  liis  tewnty  millions  to  relieve  them  from  their  bondage.  Wliere  is 
the  heart  that  would  not  soften,  where  is  the  breeches-pocket  that 
would  not  spontaneously  unbutton  itself  on  hearing  that  the  amiable 
Sambo,  with  his  neatly-plaited  frill,  bis  tunic  of  striped  cotton,  and 
his  dandy  red  morocco  slioes,  was  pining  uiuler  the  lash  of  an  inhuman 
task-master  ? Does  not  the  recollection  of  the  many  dull  Fastern 
operas  and  dreary  farces,  which  lie  has  enlivened  witn  his  grotesque 
antics,  and  never-varying,  though  ever-amusing  dance,  performed  by 
the  altérnate  raising  of  his  liands  and  feet,  come  over  us,  and  inspire 
tis  with  gratitude  and  pity  ? Is  it  not  all  this  that  has  inspired  all 
the  eloquent  appeals  in  favour  of  black  emancipation,  from  the  days  of 
Thomas  Clarkson  to  those  of  Fowell  Buxton  > Far  difforent  are  the 
feelings  with  which  we  are  animated  when  reflecting  on  Jim  Crow. 
lías  he  not,  from  the  fatal  day  when  first  he  was  imported  to  us, 
through  the  médium  of  Mr.  Rice,  infected  every  town  in  the  country 
with  a detestable  plague  ? Did  nol  every  blackguard  little  boy,  every 
itinerant  organ,  wanuering  clarinet,  and  peripatetic  horn-band  com- 
menee  whistling,  bawling,  grinding,  and  blowing  their  interminable 
“ Jim  Crows/'  “Jim  along  Joseys,”  and  n Lucy  Longs/*  till  every 
delicate  car  cursed  all  niggers  from  the  bottom  of  their  shattered  tym- 
panums,  and  felt  a savage  interest  in  the  progress  of  slave-trading  ? 
If  these  be  your  realities,  give  us  back  our  abstraction,  we  will  hencc- 
forward  abhor  the  truth  touching  negro  individuality,  we  will  repu- 
dióte concrete  Yankee  Jim  Crows,  and  Jull  ourselves  in  pleasant, 
agreeable,  abstract  Sambos. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DICKY. 

QAn  able  poem  entitled  the  “ Song  of  a Shirt  ” appeared  a few 
weeks  back  in  the  columns  of  Punch,  detailing  the  misery  of  the  un- 
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fortúnate  work-woman.  The  following  communication  hasbeen  drop- 
ped  into  the  letter-box  of  our  Divan.  It  was  accompanied  by  a note 
detailing  the  equal  misery  of  the  hapless  men-about-town,  who  have 
not  a sliirt  to  sing  about,  but  supply  its  place  by  a front,  or  (<  dicky 
which  is  described  as  a species  of  linen  breastplate  tied  on  with  string  ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a waistcoat,  calculated  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the 
most  wary  into  a belief  tliat  the  wearer  is  enabled  to  go  the  entire 
corazzar\ 


Tu  agarret  airy  and  liigh, 

With  features  seedy  and  sad, 
Stond  a gent  in  ungen tle  attire, 

Fur  never  a sliirt  lie  liad. 

Scrub  ! scrub  ! scrub  ! 
Working  away  like  a brick,  he 
Wash’d  bis  front  in  a tub, 
Singing  the  song  of  tlie  dicky. 

Scrub  1 scrub  ! scrub  ! 

This  washing  is  aught  but  a treat, 

Scrub  ! scrub  ! scrub  ! 

Ere  I can  appear  in  the  Street. 

’Tis  fine  to  be  a swell, 

In  Chesterfield  wrapper  so  flash, 
But  the  misery  who  can  tell 
Of  having  a dicky  to  wasli  ? 

Olí  ! men,  that  admire  my  air, 
And  thlnk  me  exactly  the  thing, 
It  is  not  a shirt  that  I wear, 

But  a dicky  tied  on  with  string. 

Swell  ! swell ! swell  ! 

On  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Still  do  I try  to  be  a swell, 

Althougli  I have  never  a shirt. 


Scrub  ! scrub  ! scrub  ! 

Alas,  for  a long  black  stock, 

Or  a gent’s  ncw  vest  with  a donble-breast, 
Which  at  prying  eyes  eould  rnock. 
Frill,  and  buttons,  and  tape, 

Tape,  and  buttons,  and  frill, 

Have  got  to  drv,  and  be  iron’d  ere  I 
Can  hear  Juílien’s  new  quadrille. 

Oh  ! that  a shirt  cntirc 

I eould  on  my  shoulders  fix, 

The  u striped  regatta”  at  two-and-four, 
Or  the  long-cloth  at  four-and-six, 

Or  even  the  outfit  calicó. 

Ata  slnlling,  would  makc  me  glad  ; 
But  nought  have  I,  even  that  to  buy. 
And  credit  cannot  he  liad. 

In  a garret  airy  and  high, 

Writh  features  seedy  and  sad, 

Stood  a geni  in  ungenth»  attire, 

For  never  a shirt  he  had. 

Scrub  ! scrub  ! scrub  ! 

Working  away  like  a brick,  he 
Wasli’d  his  front  in  a tub, 

Singing  this  song  of  the  dicky. 


PAULO UR  MAGIC. 

This  scientific  amusement  has  lately  become  so  very  fashionable  that 
at  the  request  of  a talen ted  gentleinan,  one  Mr.  Peter  Parley,  of  juve- 
nile  celebrity,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  following  receipt  for  harm- 
less  experimenta,  which  muy  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus,  at  a 
compnratively  small  expense. 

To  imítate  a comet . — Buy  a firework  called  a squib,  which  costs 
about  one  balfpenny  at  a respectable  maker's.  Secure  it  with  pack- 
tliread  to  the  tail  of  a cat,  and  light  the  touch-paper.  It  will  take  an 
eccentric  course,  and  generally  bang  in  the  hayloft. 

Chemical  Transjormalion. — A small  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  thrown 
over  black  silk,  or  satin  dresses,  will  turn  tbem  red,  and  afterwards 
disajipear  altogcther.  It  should  be  done  when  nobody  is  looking. 

To  make  a tvine-glass  jly . — Heat  water  until  it  boils,  and  tlien  pour 
it  suddenly  into  a glass.  It  will  fly  immediately,  and  divert  every- 
body  exceedingly — from  what  tliey  are  about. 

P/iolographic  dratving — Take  a common  candle,  to  be  ]>rocured  at 
any  tallow-chandler*s.  Light  it,  and  place  it  cióse  enougli  to  the  ceil- 
ing  for  the  deposition  of  carbón  from  the  smoke  to  leave  a black  mark. 
By  moving  the  candle  about,  yon  may  obtain  a likeness  of  your  únele, 
tutor,  or  any  one  else  you  pleuse.  It  requires  no  fixing,  and  will  last 
a long  time. 

To  produce  a liquid  from  two  sulids. — Take  two  decan ters,  one  con- 
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taining  port,  aiul  tlie  other  sherry.  ICnock  tliem  forcibly  scvcral  times 
against  each  other,  and  a liquid  will  be  produced. 

A trick  with  cards.  — When  you  pay  a visit,  and  are  left  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  til]  your  pocket-book  from  the  card-basket.  Leave 
tliem  about  at  various  houses  on  your  way  borne.  It  causes  great 
sport. 

To  malte  a mimic  tempest.— Before  tbe  tea-things  go  out,  tie  a stout 
cord  across  the  kitchen-stairs,  about  nine  inclies  from  the  ground. 
Strew  orange-peel  on  the  hall-floor,  place  a tub  of  water  on  tbe  íirst 
landing ; harneas  the  yard-dog  to  the  coal-scuttle ; shut  the  kitten  up 
in  the  piano  ; ring  the  bell  for  the  servants,  and  then  wait  for  the 
result. 


Amongst  the  manifold  curiosities  with  which  tliis  our  Divan  is  fur- 
nished,  both  anímate  and  inanimate,  there  is  one  in  particular,  of 
which,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  ornament  to  its  walls,  as  well  as  a 
sourco  of  mucli  delight  to  its  inmates,  we  feel  bound  in  gratitude  to 
give  some  account.  It  consists  of  a complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
put  together  with  much  cunning  by  a Dutch  mechanician,  whose 
ñame  lias  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  who,  to  judge  from  tliis 
specimen  of  bis  ingenuity,  must  have  been  a man  profoundly  versed  in 
tlie  abstrusest  capabilities  of  the  meclianical  art.  From  its  form  and 
general  outward  appearance,  we  have  agreed  by  conrtesy  to  cali  it  a 
dock,  although,  if  the  term  iinply  the  remotest  adaptation  to  the 
measurement  of  time,  whether  accurately  or  inaccurately,  we  have 
thereby  grossly  violated  the  principies  of  language  ; for  certainly  no 
sucli  intentions  could  have  entered  the  brain  of  the  aforementioned 
artist,  who  appears,  on  the  contrary,  studiously  to  have  precluded  its 
appropriation  to  any  such  pnrpose.  What  particular  end  he  designed 
it  to  serve,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a moment  of  wliimsical  in- 
spiration,  are  questions  we  cannot,  after  a careful  study  of  its  con- 
struction,  in  any  way  resolve.  It  bears,  as  we  have  said,  no  other 
resemblance  to  a dock  than  that  of  possessing  a dial-plate  with  two 
hands,  a pendulum,  weights,  and  the  capability  of  being  wound  up, 
from  which  moment  it  loses  all  identity  with  any  chronometrical  con- 
struction  whatever,  and  commences  a series  of  complicated  evolutions 
peculiar  to  itself.  To  say  that  it  goes  wrong  would  be  a libel  on  all 
irregular  docks  in  general ; for  tliese  are  consistent  in  their  irregu- 
larity,  being  eitlier  too  fast  or  too  slow.  Any  such  general  imputation 
on  our  friend  would  be  impossible  ; and  the  only  specimen  of  horology 
we  know  of,  that  eould  at  all  keep  it  in  countenance,  is  the  dock  of 
St.  Clementes,  with  its  four  diais  giving  each  other  the  lie,  and  even  they 
have  the  inerit  of  sticking  to  their  aberrations  for  months  in  sucession. 

To  give  a slight  idea  of  the  performances  of  this  chef  d'cr.uvre  of  Dutch 
mechanism,  we  will  record  its  proceedings  for  a day.  On  winding  it 
up,  (which  is  done  as  with  an  ordinary  Dutch  dock,  by  pulling  down 
both  weights,)  and  setting  it  at  the  right  time  by  the  parisli  dock, 
which  had  just  struck  nine,  both  weights  immediutely  ran  down  half 
way  to  the  ground,  and  the  hands  commenced  turning  round  the  dial 
with  the  rapidity  of  that  little  machine  carried  about  by  piemen,  called 
a turnabout,  while  it  struck  in  regular  succession  tliirty-two.  Ilaving 
tlius  eased  itself  of  its  superabundant  animal  spirits,  it  subsided  into  a 
calmer  series  of  movements,  and  shortly  after  sullenly  struck  one,  the 
hands,  be  it  observed,  denoting  twenty  minutes  to  three.  It  then  remain- 
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ed  silent  for  nearly  half  the  day,  emitting  only  now  and  then  a sudden 
rattling  sound,  as  if  endeavouring  to  imítate  a Prendí  postillón,  until 
a neighbouring  dock  struck  three,  upon  which  it  burst  fortli  into  a 
terrific  rattle,  and  struck  eleven,  adding  one  iuimediately  after,  as  if  to 
correct  itself,  and  then,  after  mature  consideration,  struck  four  as  its 
final  verdict. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  tliis  interesting  litsus  ingénii , to  the  varied 
powers  of  whose  machinery  the  autómata  of  Vancauson  and  the  eul- 
culating  machine  of  Babbage  must  appear  as  of  childish  simplicity. 
For  a long  time  we  treated  it  with  contempt  as  a disorderly  dock, 
until  the  numerous  fruitless  essays  of  divers  itinerant  Dutclimen  to 
amend  its  motions  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a dock, 
but  a perfectly  distinct  piece  of  machinery,  such  as  was  hitherto  un- 
paralleled  in  the  liistory  of  mechanics.  We  then  turned  our  thouglits 
to  solve  the  inscrutable  problem  of  its  utility ; but,  after  exhausting 
our  ingenuity  with  innumerable  conjectures,  one  of  which  was,  that  it 
was  probably  adapted  for  the  stage,  wliere  very  long  periods  of  time 
are  rcquired  to  be  compressed  into  a few  minutes,  its  total  inconsist- 
ency  precluded  all  such  ideas,  aiul  we  are  now  content  to  regard  it  in 
a purely  cesthetical  point  of  view,  intending  to  bequeath  it  to  the  Bri- 
tisli  Musen m or  the  Polyteclinic,  as  a monument  of  wliat  the  Dutch 
mind  is  capable  of  achieving. 


The  Lounges  of  a Fashionable  Literary  Man . 

An  ingenious  nobleman,  very  popular  from  a recent  novel,  has  in- 
closed  us  the  folio wing  diary  of  bis  week's  employment.  Addicted  to 
imitation,  lie  has  evidently  followed  the  style  of  an  amusing  letter 
which  appears  cvery  day  in  the  pages  of  a small  periodieal,  known  to 
the  patrons  of  the  drama  as  The  Tneatrical  Obsct'vcr,  and  which  forms 
an  agreeable  enlr’acte  by  its  advertiseinents  and  conundrums. 

“ TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OP  THE  DIVAN. 

“ Dear  Fellow-labouhers, 

“ Just  wish  to  say  a word — beg  pardon — hope  I don't  intrude — but 
you  will  excuse  me.  I llave  to  mention  that  I llave  arranged  so  as  to 
rub  slionlders  with  my  friends,  the  authors,  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
graiul  lounges  about  town. 

l{  Mo?iday. — Stroll  into  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum — 
librarian  civil — ask  for  pen  and  paper — all  sorts  of  books — make  plenty 
of  extracta,  and  build  new  novel  for  my  publislier. 

Tuesday . — Examine  clieap  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novéis  ut  a 
book-stall — Antiquary,  fine  work,  very  graphic  descriptions — tear  out 
leaf  when  nobody  is  looking,  and  paste  it  into  my  MSS.  for  printer. 

“ ÍVcdjiesday. — On  my  way  from  Drury  Lañe,  after  seeing  Charles 
Kean  in  the  nrst  tragedy  I ever  wrote,  Richard  the  Third,  drop  into 
the  Garrick  Club.  Important  man  there.  Ilear  jokes  and  good  tilinga 
from  ele  ver  members — wrote  them  all  dowu.  Do  for  my  next  Christ- 
mas  piece — wrote  all  the  Christmas  pieces,  you  know,  and  put  them 
out  under  false  ñames. 

“ Thursday . — Pay  a visit  to  Jeffs,  in  the  Burlington  Arcade. — Dip 
into  new  French  translation  of  my  ' Vicar  of  Wakefield  ' — liad  a great 
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run.  Find  out  plots  aiul  situations  from  unknown  forcign  novéis. — 
New  tale  of  Fashionable  Life  in  my  desk — cali  it  ‘ Vivían  Gray ' — 
think  it  will  do  for  my  publislier — yes,  certain  to  do  for  him,  if  lie 
takes  it. 

“ Friday . — Read  tlie  ‘ Miscellany/ — best  thing  I ever  did  by  my- 
self, — and  tben  make  a new  riddle.  c When  am  i without  special  at- 
tendants  ?'  Answer — When  none  of  my  pages  are  my  own. 

“ Saturday. — Attend  private  reading  of  my  new  prize-comedy,  whicli 
is  to  get  it,  at  the  Ilaymarket.  Think  my  last  novel  very  like  the  altar 
in  the  Paris  catacombs,  because  it  is  constructed  out  of  otlier  people's 
skulls ; and  make  a memorándum  that  copyright  means  a right  to  copy. 
At  night  hear  Mr.  Pettigrew  lecture  upon  a mummy : lie  says  the  art 
of  extracting  the  brains  is  lost.  Do  not  think  so  at  all  myself  — can 
extract  the  brains  of  anybody  with  perfect  case. 

“ But  beg  pardon — I intrude. 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ Nobilis.” 


TO  MONSIEUR  BAUGNIET, 

THE  INIMITABLE  AliTIST  WHO  DESIONS  I»OIlTRAlTS  ON  8TONE. 

The  poets  mythological  inform  us 

That  once  upon  a time — no  matter  when — 

And  in  the  rcign  oi*  some  one,  an  enormous 
Overwhelming  deluge  drown'd  the  men. 

And  eke  the  women — for  ’twas  such  a storm  as 
We  nmy  not  hopo  to  see  agen  ! 

Nay,  Father  Mathew  would  have  been  astonish’d, 

For  sjnrits  fled  by  vratQr-spouts  admonish’d. 

But  one  Deucalion  and  liis  rib  were  spared 
(We  quote  still  from  the  same  authority), 

Thougli  in  that  world  of  waters  how  they  fared 
For  food  we  know  not,  unlcss  for  it  he 
Went  out  a-fisliing  for  bis  wife,  aml  cared 
Nothing  at  being  left  in  a minority, 

“ With  all  the  world  hefore  tliem  where  to  clioose,** 

They  felt  no  want  of  pumps,  and  stood  in  their  own  shoes. 

But  wanting  company,  so  we  suppose, 

He  pick‘d  up  certain  stoncs  that  lay  about, 

And  cast  them  o’er  his  head, — while  each  he  throws 
Is  straight  transfonn’d  into  a man,  as  stout 
And  hardy  as  a ílint, — all  wellmade  beaux  ! 

Who  criad , ct  Long  live  Penca  1 ion  1**  with  a ah  out. 
Meanwhile  his  rib  young  maidens  made  by  dozens, 

Who  intermarried  with  the  men  their — cousins. 

Yon,  too,  great  artist,  men  from  stones  produce, 

That  live  and  breathe,  and  really  seem  to  speak. 

Surely  yon  innst  have  de&ljngs  with  the  Deuce  ! 

Or  wondrous  Nature,  in  some  playful  freak, 

Ilath  gifted  you  with  powers  that  conduce 
To  others’  joy,  and  gratitude  bespeak  ; 

For  ne’er  were  niortals  so  portray’d  before. 

Ñor  will  their  love  be  lcss  when  you  *re  no  more. 

II al  W II.  I.IS, 

Student-at-  Law. 
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TIIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

JJY  ALBERT  SMITH. 

WITII  AN  ILLUSTRATION  n Y JOHN  LEECH. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mrs.  Chicksand’s  lodgers. — The  arrival  of  Black  Monday. 

It  did  not  take  a very  long  time  to  prepare  tlie  youngest  olive  of 
the  Scattergood  family  for  his  career  at  a public  school.  Clara  was 
indefatigable,  relieving  her.mother  of  all  extra  trouble  in  arranging 
his  wardrobe,.  purchasing  whatever  was  wanted,  and,  above  all, 
cheering  lier  brother,  and  keeping  up  his  spirits  by  holding  forth 
bright  pictures  of  his  approaching  change.  For  Freddy,  after  the 
manner  of  most  little  boys  similarly  situated,  did  not  appear  to 
enter  fully  into  the  advantages  of  his  position,  but  was  somewhat 
discontented  thereat.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Chicksand,  who  had  an  eye  that 
penetrated  the  breasts  of  her  lodgers,  as  well  as  their  closets  and 
tea-caddies,  remarked,  that  on  the  fóllowirig  morning  he  must  llave 
left  his  couch  upon  the  opposité  side  to  that  normally  appropriated 
to  such  a proceeding ; whicn  insinuation,  méantto  convey  an  allego- 
rical  idea  of  sulks,  might  be  considered  as  much  owing  to  Lisbetli  as 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  slept  in  a French  bed,  which  the  hand- 
maiden  pushed  cióse  up  to  the  walls,  leaving  no  choice  of  sides  but 
the  one  prononnced  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  Scattergood  also  exérted  himself.  He  took  great  pains  in  un- 
dertaking  to  accomplish  everything  that  was  of  no  use  when  done, 
and  went  out-of-the-way  distan  oes,  as  his  inelination  led  him,  to 
procure  articles  that  were  not  wanted  ; and,  finally,  he  insisted  upon 
raarking  all  the  new  linen  of  his  son  in  an  elabórate  and  minutely- 
correct  manner,  with  some  ink  of  his  own  manufacturing,  which 
took  one  day  to  make,  and  another  to  use,  and  washed  out  the  first 
time,  w ithout  leaving  a trace  behind.  But  then  it  saved  the  expense 
of  a bottle  at  the  chemist’s:  it  was  an  indolent  oecupation  that  Mr. 
Scattergood  rejoiced  in  : and  it  looked  as  if  he  was  taking  a share  in 
the  family  exertions. 

Of  course  there  was  to  be  a cake.  Whoever  went  to  school 
without  one?  What  balm  was  ever  found  equal  to  it  for  the  home- 
sick  yearnings  of  little  boys  ? Clara  undertook  to  make  it  herself, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  descended  to  the  kitchen  on  the  morning  an- 
tecedent  to  Frederick’s  departure. 

Mrs.  Chicksand  was  there  also,  fully  employed,  apparently  con- 
ducting  a small  private  wash,  manufacturing  a meat-pie,  and  super- 
intending  an  unknown  preparation  that  was  simmering  on  the  fire 
all  at  once.  But  these  manifold  occupations  did  not  prevent  her 
from  talking  incessantly  to  Clara,  as  wfas  her  wont  with  anybody 
who  would  listen  to  her ; the  most  favourite  topic  bcing  the  do- 
mestic  añairs  of  her  establishment,  and  the  characteristics  of  her 
tenants. 

í(We  've  had  a bad  winter  of  it/'said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  she 
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screwed  the  fire-place  together,  took  a glance  at  the  contcnts  of  the 
saucepan,  and  then  shook  out  a lot  of  little  wet  frills  and  cuffs,  and 
threw  thcm  lightly  upon  one  another  to  await  the  iron ; et  a very 
bad  winter,  indeed,  Miss/'  she  continued,  wishing  a reply  to  her 
remark. 

“Very  coid,  indeed,”  answered  Clara;  “ but  I think  tliat  is  all 
over.” 

And  she  looked  towards  ibc  window  in  confírmation  of  her  re- 
mark, where  a smoky  canary  of  irregular  plumage  was  disporting  in 
the  sun-beam,  and  very  industriously  trying  to  extract  nourishment 
from  a knot  of  wire  in  his  cage,  in  lieu  of  a bit  of  lump. silgar. 

“ I wasn’t  complaining  of  the  weather,”  said  Mrs.  Chicksand.  “ I 
meant  it  liad  been  a bad  time  for  my  lodgings.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  liear  that,  Mrs.  Chicksand/*  obscrved  Clara. 
“Were  the  rooms  empty  then  ?” 

“Oh,  my  rooms  are  always  full,  thank  goodness.  Always,”  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  a fírmness  of  asseveration  calculated 
entirely  to  scare  anybody  from  daring  to  think  to  the  contrary,  and 
intended  to  assure  her  tenants  that  they  were  there  located  as  an 
especial  favour,  by  a lucky  chance  that  did  not  happen  often,  and 
one  which  they  could  not  possibly  appreciate  sufficiently. 

“ I never  knew  them  empty  above  a week,”  continued  Mrs.  Chick- 
saud,  as  if  she  liad  been  upon  her  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or 
any  other  sitting  magistrate.  And  then,  finding  no  response  to  her 
affirmation,  she  went  on  : 

“ But  the  lodgers  have  all  been  the  wrong  sort — they  did  no  good 
for  the  house — too  much  in  the  chop  and  poultry  way.  They  harri- 
coed  all  that  was  lcft  the  next  day,  or  briled  the  legs  for  breakfast. 
Give  me  a joint:  th&t's  what  I say.” 

“ But  it  does  not  suit  everybody  to  have  joints  always,"  said  Clara, 
as  she  quietly  continued  her  employment. 

“ There  it  is,  Miss,”  answered  Mrs.  Chicksand  ; “but,  then,  liow 
are  the  housekeepers  to  live?  As  I said  to  Mrs.  Walton,  next  door, 
what  a ‘ let  * she  made  witli  thcm  Pullens  — five  months,  and  they 
never  had  anything  up  twice." 

<cThat  was  very  fortúnate  for  Mrs.  Walton,  of  course/*  said  Clara. 

“ Fortúnate,  indeed,  Miss,”  replied  the  landlady ; fc  a heavenly 
blessing  I 1 never  get  such  catches.  Our  second  íloor  *s  all  very 
well ; but  Mr.  Bodle  's  the  stingiest  person  1 ever  knew.  He  has  a 
rabbit  for  dinner,  and  eats  it  all  ; and  then  buys  baked  potatoes  in 
the  Street,  and  brings  them  lióme  for  supper  in  his  pocket.” 

“ Perliaps  Mr.  Bodle  likes  them/'  said  Clara  mildly. 

<c  He  may,  but  I don't,"  said  Mrs.  Chicksand.  fí  Aiul  then  he 
won't  diñe  when  Mr.  Snarry  does,  and  the  fire  has  to  be  kept  in,  on 
purpose  to  cóok  his  minikins/* 

The  íire  appeared  so  accustomed  to  be  kept  in,  and  in  remarkably 
small  limits  too,  that  tliis  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  evil, 
upon  reflection. 

c<  I should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a larger  basin,  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand,”  said  Clara,  wishing  to  turn  the  subject. 

“ Yes,  Miss,  certainly ; but  I must  get  it  myself,  for  Lisbeth  *s  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Oh,  she's  the  artfullest  hussy,  she  is.  The 
time  she  takes  making  the  beds  in  the  front-rooms,  and  never  hears 
the  door,  you  wouldn’t  credit : always  gaping  at  the — " 
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The  conclusión  of  the  speech  died  away  in  the  echocs  of  the  back 
kitchen  ; but  the  hostess  returned  almost  imraediately,  inqtiiring, 

“ What  ’s  Master  Frederick  expected  to  take  with  liirn,  Miss?” 

“ He  must  have  a fork  and  spoon,  I believe,*'  replied  Clara,  and 
half  a dozen  towels." 

(c  Umph  ! a pretty  thing,  indeed.  To  be  left  behind  him,  1 pre- 
sume,*’ said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  indignación.  " Suppose  I made  a 
rule  for  each  of  my  floors  to  bring  six  pairs  of  boots  and  a coal-scoop, 
on  the  same  terms, — why,  I should  get  nobody.** 

Clara  thought  it  more  than  probable. 

"1  never  submitted  to  the  imposition  but  once,  when  my  Anna 
María  went  to  a ceremony  for  young  ladies  at  Balham  Hill,”  con- 
tiuued  Mrs.  Chicksand.  “ Take  my  advice,  Aíiss,  and  tell  your 
mamma  to  send  the  perfect  substitute  for  píate.  I should." 

(t  I um  afra  id  that  would  not  do,**  said  Clara. 

“ Oh,  it  *s  a fíne  thing/*  answered  the  landlady,  better  tlian  Shef- 
field  goods.  Yon  wear  the  silver  away  from  them  in  a very  short 
time;  but  yon  may  rub  the  substitute  for  ever  bcfore  you  get  the 
silver  off  that." 

And  Mrs.  Chicksand  attacked  a small  collar  somewhat  savagely 
with  a fíat  iron,  to  give  weight  to  her  opinions. 

Tlie  last  thing  established  was  the  great  treasure  of  all  schoolboys 
— the  box  ; not  the  blacfc  trunk,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner  in 
brass  nails  on  the  top,  together  with  the  rusty  heads  of  tacks  left 
behind,  w'hen  former  directions  had  been  torn  away,  for  the  clothes ; 
ñor  the  hair-covered  ark  with  the  literary  linitig,  dotted  over  with 
black  barleycorns,  for  books  and  supplementaries  ; but  the  box,  par 
excellcnce — the  plain  deal  cabinet,  witli  the  iron-bound  corners,  ja- 
panned  lock,  and  plebeian  key.  And  wonderful  w'ere  its  stores;  to 
pass  over  the  mighty  cake  which  half-filled  it,  and  the  pot  of  jam 
wedged  down  upon  its  new  spongy  bulk,  like  a wratch-tower  on  a 
castle-keep,  as  things  which  would  be  there  of  course.  There  was 
an  invalid  accordion,  with  a few  notes  sufíering  from  croup,  a pre- 
sent  from  Mr.  Bodle  ; and  two  mystic  conjuring  tricks,  whereby  a 
piece  of  whip-cord  could  be  drawn  through  a friend's  nose,  and  a 
had  sixpence  made  to  appear  as  though  it  had  melted  into  dross. 
The  Lothairs  aiul  Grindoíls  of  departed  thcatres  were  also  included, 
pasted  upon  cards  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  weak  in  the 
ankles  ; and  there  was  a box  of  dominóes,  a ball  of  string,  a remark- 
able  collection  of  seáis  taken  from  letters,  stored  in  a tin  box  with  a 
half-sovereign  soldered  on  to  the  lid,  and  a three-bladed  knife  of  the 
best  c as  t- iron.  And,  lastly,  there  was  a little  red  purse,  also  the 
product  of  Clara’s  industry,  through  the  meshes  of  which  pieces  of 
new  money  glittered  with  gratifying  brightness  ; not  a great  sum, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  much  as  could  be  afíbrded,  and  a perfect  fortune 
to  Freddy,  increased  when  his  sister  quietly  added  half-a-crown  to 
the  contents  from  her  own  small  allowance,  without  saying  a word 
to  anybody. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  upon  which  the  young  pupil  was  to 
muke  his  début  at  the  public  school.  A large  cab  was  brought  to  the 
door  in  the  afternoon  by  Lisbeth,  who  rodé  in  it  all  the  way  from 
the  stand,  to  her  great  gratification  ; and,  when  part  of  the  luggage 
had  been  put  inside,  and  part  on  the  box,  Mrs.  Scattergood  and  the 
little  fellow  entered.  Frederick  was  rather  downcast.  It  was  the 
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first  time  he  liad  ever  been  from  borne  ; and,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
ccived  affirmations  that  thc  sclioolboy's  is  the  happiest  scene  of  life, 
tliere  are  few  triáis  which  await  ns  in  after  periods  sharper  than 
that  parting, — in  comparison  with  our  ignoran  ce  of  trouble,  and  ina- 
bility  to  bear  it,  none.  The  promise  of  Clara  that  she  would  write 
to  him  the  ncxt  day  somewhat  cheered  him ; more  so  tlian  his  fa- 
ther’s  assertion,  that  Easter  would  come  before  he  could  turn  round, 
which  he  immediately  and  practically  refuted.  But  he  did  not  wish 
Mrs.  Chicksand,  who  waited  on  the  steps,  to  see  that  he  had  been 
crying ; so,  as  the  glass  was  pulled  up,  he  nodded  to  her  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  thcn  to  Clara,  who  was  at  thc  window.  The  sun- 
shinc  was,  however,  very  transient, — an  April  gleam  followed  by  a 
shower.  And  then  he  remained  quiet,  with  his  hand  within  his  mo- 
ther's,  until  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  when  he  again  mus- 
tered  up  a little  expression  of  cheerfulness. 

The  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snap  was  not  calculated  to  en- 
liven  anybody  whose  feelings  inclined  to  despondency.  It  was  si- 
tuated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a dreary  court  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school — a cul  (fe  sao  so  narrow  that  the  sun's  rays  never  fell  upon  the 
melancholy  blue  flags  that  paved  it,  ñor,  indeed,  anywhere  else,  ex- 
cept  by  reflection  from  the  top  Windows  of  the  opposite  houses.  It 
was  approached  by  a gloomy  archway,  and  guarded  by  an  attenu- 
ated  iron  gate,  that  swung  to  with  a dismal  clang  after  anybody  in- 
vaded  its  solemn  precincts,  echoing  up  the  yard,  and  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  bold  visitor.  It  held  out  too  little  promise  even,  to 
allure  organs  or  broom-girls  into  its  gloom  ; and  if  they  had  come, 
the  chances  are  that  the  stern  coid  faces  carved  on  the  key-stones 
over  the  doors  would  llave  frightened  them  away  again.  Ñor  did 
the  boys  venture  inside  the  gate  to  play  at  pitch-farthing,  or  three 
holes ; the  sound  of  their  own  voices  frightened  them  in  the  dead  re- 
pose. And  so  the  chief  excitement  that  could  be  calculated  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  with  any  certainty  was  the  advent  of  the  milk. 
A wet  Good  Friday  at  Ilampstead  would  llave  been  a scene  of  wild 
and  delirious  gaiety  compared  to  the  dejected  aspect  of  College 
Court.  Some  secluded  localitics  are  spoken  of  as  sleepy-looking 
places:  but  this  had  the  stark,  gloomy  quietude  of  death. 

Mrs.  Scattergood  and  Frcd.  aliglited,  and  entcrcd  the  house.  There 
was  a short  interview  with  Mr.  Snap  in  his  study,  in  which  he  spoke 
mucli  of  thc  judicious  selection  madc  by  the  family  in  choosing  so 
excellent  a school  for  their  son.  And  then,  when  the  servant  and 
the  coachmen  had  brought  up  the  boxes,  and  depositcd  them  in  the 
passagein  the  best  possible  position  they  could  select  for  everybody  to 
tumble  over  them  who  passed  either  way,  Mrs.  Scattergood  rose  to 
take  her  leave.  Mr.  Snap  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  although 
Frederick  would  rather  llave  gone  with  her  alone,  for  he  wislied  to 
tell  her  once  more,  without  Mr.  Snap  hearing  it,  to  be  sure  and  write 
to  him,  for  fear  she  should  forget  to  do  so,  as  she  had  only  been  re- 
quested  fííly  times  that  morning  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  to  come  and 
see  him  soon  ; and  ask  him  home  before  long;  and  not  to  touch  his 
tlicatre,  which  was  too  large  to  bring  with  him,  whilst  he  was  away, 
but  to  leave  everything  just  as  he  had  seen  it  last;  and  to  give  his 
love  to  Clara  and  his  father,  and  be  sure  and  tell  Clara  to  write  too. 
All  these  requests  were  made  in  the  short  journey  from  the  study  to 
the  street-door,  in  a very  hurried  and  tremulous  little  voice,  and 
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most  urgently  impressed  upon  Mrs.  Scattergood’s  attention.  The 
reverend  gcnlleman  condescended  to  open  the  door  himself,  finding 
that  the  ser  van  t,  for  whom  he  rang  when  his  visitor  was  about  to 
depar  t,  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  summons — a circumstance 
which  often  happens  in  many  other  establishments  besides  INIr. 
Snap's,  where  a momentos  reflection  woukl  prove  how  impracticable 
it  was,  now  that  magic  has  left  the  earth,  for  tlie  man  who  was  clean- 
ing  knives  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  canvas  apron,  in  some  secret  ex- 
cavation  far  below  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  area-butt,  to  appear 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  bcll,  — a slavc  to  the  ring,  — in  the  perfect 
costu me  of  his  class,  spotless  and  trim  as  though  he  were  kept  for 
nothing  else  but  the  especial  Service  of  morning  visitors. 

Frederick  was  a long  time  saying  good-b’ye  to  his  mother.  No 
one  woukl  llave  believed  those  two  simple  words  could  have  been 
made  to  occupy  so  many  seconds  in  their  delivery.  He  lield  her 
hand  as  though  he  never  wished  to  let  it  go  from  his  grasp ; and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  whispered  to 
liiin  to  sustain  his  character  of  being  a man  before  Mr.  Snap,  that  he 
allowed  her  to  depart.  And  even  tlicn  he  woukl  have  run  after  her 
when  she  was  half-way  down  the  court,  to  have  repeated  his  fare- 
well,  had  not  Mr.  Snap  drawn  him  back,  and  closed  the  door.  Mrs. 
Scattergood,  who  had  not  ventured  to  look  back,  heard  its  sound ; 
it  woukl  be  difhcult  to  tell  whicli  lieart  sank  most  at  the  noise  of  its 
shutting-to,  the  mother*»  or  her  bov’s. 

The  four  other  boarders,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Snap,  were  at  af- 
ternoon-school,  so  Frederick  was  shown  into  the  room  appropriated 
to  them,  and  tliere  left  to  himself.  It  was  a large,  bare,  dreary  place, 
with  only  four  moveables  of  any  kind  in  it,  by  way  of  furniture ; 
and  these  were  a long  deal  table,  hacked  all  over  with  initials  and 
ñames,  two  forms,  and  the  fender.  To  make  the  room  better  adapt- 
ed  to  the  purposes  of  study,  from  the  lack  of  external  objects  to  dis- 
tract  the  attention,  the  lower  halves  of  the  Windows  were  painted 
white ; or  rather  they  had  been  once,  but  now  they  were  turning  to 
a neutral  dirt  tint,  relicvcd  by  various  arabesques,  stencilled  with 
the  íinger-nail  on  their  surface,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  de- 
signer.  This  appeared  usually  to  be  in  the  vein  of  imaginativo  sa- 
tire,  and  was  principally  directed  against  IMr.  Snap,  who  was  more 
than  once  deiineated  in  outline  as  suffering  deatn  by  hanging,  in 
great  bodily  agony,  and  from  a gallows  fashioned  after  the  one  into 
whose  noose  Punch  prevails  upon  the  jocose  turnkey  to  put  his 
liead,  in  the  laudable  desire  ofpromoting  knowledge  by  practical 
demonstration. 

Tlie  little  boy  drcw  bis  box,  wliicli  had  been  taken  into  the  room, 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  sat  down  upon  it.  There  was  no  poker 
to  stir  the  fire  into  a little  more  cheerful  aspect;  and  so  he  contented 
himself  with  watching  the  cinders,  as  they  formed  burning  caverns 
and  precipices,  suddenly  tumbling  into  other  forms,  through  all  of 
which  he  saw  the  faces  of  his  mother  and  sister  in  every  direction. 
Til  en  he  thought  how  liappy  lie  sliould  be  if  the  door  opened,  and 
they  carne  unexpectedly  to  see  him,  or  Clara  appeared  out  of  the 
wall,  like  the  fairy  ladies  who  al  way  s befriended  youngest  sons. 
IIow  odd  it  was  that  he  never  cared  much  about  talking  to  her  at 
lióme  ! And  now  he  would  have  given  all  the  contents  of  his  box  to 
have  seen  her,  if  only  for  one  minute ; nay,  Mrs.  Chicksand  and 
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Lisbetli  would  llave  been  welcome  visitors,  althougli  he  liad  only 
left  them  two  hours. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  nobody  carne  near  him.  When  tlie  cin- 
ders  failed  to  interest  him,  he  walked  to  the  window ; but  the  court 
looked  so  dreary,  and  the  griin  carved  head  over  the  front-door,  which 
was  at  right-anglcs  witli  the  window,  so  stern  and  unfeeling,  that  he 
took  possession  once  more  of  his  box.  Then  it  began  to  get  dark  ; 
the  snadow  of  the  mantelpiece  showed  itself  upon  the  ceiling  ; and  a 
man  carne  and  lighted  a solitary  gas-lamp  before  the  door,  which 
looked  like  a beacon  in  a desert.  At  last  his  spirits  broke  down, 
and  he  began  to  ery  ; until  finally,  resting  his  cheek  against  the 
wainscot  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  he  went  fast  asleep,  and  dreauit 
he  was  at  home. 

Aecording  to  the  venerable  woodcuts  which  form  the  frontis- 
pieces  to  Primers  of  the  dark  ages,  the  paths  of  learningrun  through 
teeming  orchards,  in  which  apples  predomínate  ; and  pleasant  pas- 
tures, agreeably  diversified,  and  peopled  by  joyous  hoop-trundlers 
and  kite-ílyers,  in  long  hair  and  knee-breeches.  If  such  be  the  case, 
what  a pity  it  is  that  thorns  and  brambles  are  allowed,  apparently 
by  design,  to  be  planted  on  every  portion  of  the  road,  causing  so 
much  inquietude  to  the  young  traveller,  and  making  him  look  back 
upon  his  journey,  when  achieved,  with  anything  but  pleasurable  re- 
collections,  or  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it. 

But  possibly  all  this  is  right  and  proper,  or  it  would  longago  have 
bcen  altered.  At  all  events  the  cliange  would  be  last  grafted  on 
those  ancient  and  time  honoured  foundations,  where  the  spirits  of 
the  gentle  are  crushed  and  broken,  or  hardened  in  self-defenee,  by  the 
overbearing  tyranny  of  those  who  should  be  their  associates  ; where 
the  worst  dispositions  of  the  bully  and  school  despot  are  ministercd 
unto  and  fostered  by  licensed  opportunities  ; where  every  sacred 
feeling  of  home  and  aífection  is  jeered  at  and  despised  ; and  the  ac- 
quirement  of  one  or  two  defunct,  and  comparalively  useless  tongues, 
— and  til  ese  alone,  — so  ill  befits  the  pupil  for  his  future  social  ca- 
reer,  and  almost  brings  him  to  envy  bis  fellow  charity-scholars  in 
eleemosynary  garb,  the  education  they  pick  up  from  their  own  insti- 
tution  in  the  adjoining  church  alley. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg's  drama  is  rehearsed. 

“ Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning  !**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Fogg,  dramatic  author,  as  he  drew  back  the  curtain  of  faded  moreen 
that  liung  across  the  window,  and  allowed  the  sun’s  rays  to  fall  upon 
a spirited  portrait  of  the  only  representative  of  the  British  seaman, 
as  he  appeared  when  he  apostrophized  his  dear  eyes,  and  made  six 
land  sharks  belay  who  were  insulting  an  unprotected  woman. 

c<  Finer  tlian  I cxpected  from  the  fog  on  the  river  as  I crossed  the 
bridge  last  night/'  answered  Vincent.  “ I wonder  how  the  sun  can 
find  his  way  into  this  place,  amongst  all  those  chimney-pots.” 

€<  The  sun  that  would  not  shine  as  brightly  into  the  humble 
roof  of  the  industrious  artisan  as  into  the  gilded  halls  of  the  mon- 
arch,  is  unworthy  the  ñame  of  a man,  and  — no,  I don't  mean  that. 
How  have  you  passed  the  night  ?”  inquired  the  author. 
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“ Oh,  very  well,  I believc/'  saicl  Viñcent  unconcernedly,  as  a mat- 
ter  of  cóurse. 

t(  So  liave  I/*  continued  Mr.  Fogg.  “ I had  a visión  that  I was 
dwelling  in  marble  halls.” 

c%  You  must  llave  found  them  vei*y  coid  at  tliis  time  of  tlie  year,” 
replied  his  companion. 

Mr.  Fogg  deigned  not  to  reply  to  this  remark,  but  proceeded  to 
dispatch  his  breakfast ; which  he  did  with  the  customary  appetite 
attendant  upon  genius. 

The  fí  run  " of  the  pantomime  had  finished,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  engagement  of  Vincent  as  a supernunierary  had  come  to  a termi- 
nation  with  it ; but  he  still  remained  with  his  patrón,  for  Mr.  Fogg 
found  him  of  great  Service.  His  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  sug- 
gested  to  the  author  many  startling  situations  for  ends  of  acts  ; lie 
also  enabled  Mr.  Fogg  to  bring  them  about  properly ; and  as  the 
small  sum  he  had  brought  to  town  with  him,  together  with  part  of 
his  salary,  was  not  quite  exhausted,  he  did  not  put  his  host  to  any 
extra  expense  for  maintenance.  Besides,  Mr.  Fogg  had  shadowed 
fortli  dim  probabilities  of  procuring  liifn  other  employment,  in  a 
litcrary  point  of  view,  before  many  more  days  had  passed. 

Mr.  Fogg,  by  virtue  of  his  calling,  was  ever  on  the  hunt  for  cha- 
racter,  and  he  studied  Vincent's  closely.  But  it  was  too  unsettled 
to  turn  to  any  dramatic  account.  Young  Scattergood  seldom  spoke 
of  his  family,  scarcely  ever  of  his  wish  to  know  where  tliey  were  lo- 
cated,  or  to  see  them  ; and  this  betrayed  something  of  a heartless 
disposition.  Yet  occasionally  touches  of  a better  n ature  would  gleam 
forth,  which  were  evidences  of  many  good  points  in  his  temper  of 
inind,  warped,  perhaps,  and  bluntcd  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  lie  was  generous,  certainly.  lie  did  not  appeur 
anxious  at  any  time  to  annoy  otliers,  or  give  pain  ; and  in  many  in- 
stances  he  had  exhibited  a nice  sense  of  honour.  And  yet  with  all 
this,  his  idle  recklessness,  and  careless  apathy  as  to  what  he  was 
doing,  or  what  became  of  him,  so  long  as  he  just  supported  himself, 
was  likely,  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  lead  him  into  evils  far 
greater  than  would  liave  been  likely  to  accrue  from  a negative  con- 
dition  of*  his  honour  or  good  feeling. 

It  was  the  moni  of  an  iinportant  day,  big  with  the  destinies  of 
Glenalvon  Fogg.  The  production  of  his  drama  had  been  delayed 
soine  little  time  beyond  his  expectations,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
formances continuing  to  prove  sufficiently  attractive  without  being 
changed : but  now  the  treasury  of  the  theatre  gave  forth  an  account 
ench  night  less  than  the  preceding  one,  and  “ continued  novelty”  was 
decided  upon  by  the  management.  And  so  the  last  rehearsal  was 
called,  and  the  first  represcntation  announced  for  that  evening. 

It  was  a niarvellous  production  this  new  drama  of  Mr.  Fogg's. 
The  heroine,  who  had  a good  part,  called  it  “ a stupendous  piece." 
The  supernumeraries,  possibly  looking  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  wonderful  action  and  situations  perfectly  obliterated  all  the  cere- 
bral functions  of  conjecture,  simply  christened  it  lt  a stuniier.” 

The  drama  was  called  “The  Lee  Shore  of  Life ; or,  the  Main 
Truck  of  Happiness and  was  pronounced  very  effective,  and  “safe 
to  go.”  Tlie  plot  could  not  be  very  eusily  explaiued.  In  fact,  it 
was  modelled  upon  the  same  scliool  as  the  railway  to  the  antipodes 
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formerly  projected,  which,  to  obvíate  the  discomfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers  coming  out  feet  foremost  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  was 
to  hurry  them  so  that  they  were  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea  whe- 
ther  they  *vvere  upon  tlieir  heads  or  their  heels.  So,  in  the  present 
case,  intense  interest,  and  appalling  situations,  followed  eaeh  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  nobody  had  time  to  inquire  what  they  were 
about,  or  what  end  they  were  to  answer  ; which  construction  the 
experiencé  of  the  present  day  proves  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  g o 
upon,  either  in  dramatic  or  general  literature. 

• Amongst  the  characters  of  the  pieee,  the  father,  Michael  Cottage, 
cía  reduced  hay-maker,  and  one  of  Nature’s  aristocracy/*  had  several 
beautiful  passages  to  deliver;  especially  where  he  ealled  his  em- 
ployer  “the  proud  lord,  who  trampled  on  that  soil  which  the  Eng- 
lish  peasant  lo  ved  to  clierish.’*  And  wlien  this  proud  lord  endea- 
voured  to  undermine  the  affections  of  Rose  Cottage,  who  was  too  vir- 
tiious  to  go  wrong  in  the  slightest  degree,  being  also  in  love  with 
Tom  Ratline,  the  náutico]  hero  of  the  piece,  the  honest  agricultural 
indignation  of  the  father  was  absolutely  terrific,  as  he  spoke  of  “ the 
furrows  on  his  cheeks,  the  harrow  at  his  heart,  the  noble  but  proflí- 
gate rake,  ploughing  up  his  bosom,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  misery 
in  a happy  home,  a contented,  though  an  'umble  one.”  Then,  by 
the  vile  eontrivances  of  the  proud  lord,  the  truc  lover  had  to  go  to 
sea,  and  at  the  cióse  the  act  iñformcd  the  audience  “ that  BluePeter 
was  flying  at  the  fore,"  and  was  pushed  off  in  a boat  upon  w heels, 
waving  his  hat,  and  hoping  that  some  friendly  ball  might  lay  him 
low. 

In  the  second  act,  Tom  Ratline  was  stated  by  the  bilis  of  the  day 
to  be  on  thp  blue  waters  ” somewhcre  a great-way  off,  whereby,  as 
iione  of  the  audience. knew  anything  about  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  localities,  more  freedom  was  given  to  the  fancies  of  the  dra- 
matist.  And  here  he  fotight  natives,  and  captured  buccaneers,  and 
took  pirates/,  strongholds  without  end ; at  the  same  time  shivering 
his  timbers  so  very  often  that  it  was  a marvel  anything  beyond 
splinters  of  them,  wherever  they  were,  ultimately  rcmained. 

In  the  third  act,  he  returned  horae  with  a large  purse  and  a small 
bundle ; and  providentially  arrived  the  identical  night  upon  which 
the  proud  lord  had  paid  a smuggler,  Dark  Somebody,  to  carry  off  Rose 
Cottage.  This  led  to  an  awfuí  combat  between  the  smuggler  and  the 
sailor,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  former,  who  let  out  the  secret  that 
Tom  was  heir  to  the  proud  lord’s  estáte,  having  been  stolen  by  liim 
when  an  infant ; and  then  he  saw  unpleasant  íiends,  who  carne  to  bear 
him  off  to  eternal  torments.  Rose,  who  remained  constant,  gave  her 
hand  where  she  eould  give  her  heart ; the  proud  lord  lcft  the  neigh- 
bourhood  in  disgust ; and  the  piece  concluded  with  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and  the  information  publicly  conveycd  to  the  audience,  “ that 
although  vice  may  flourish  for  a time,  yet  the  true  tar  nails  the 
Union-jack  to  his  íigure-liead,  and  clasps  the  lass  that  loves  a sailor 
to  his  heart  of  oak.” 

There  was,  also,  a cómic  cobbler  in  the  piece,  with  his  swcetheart, 
Peggy  Buttercup,  w'ho  got  perpetually  jealous.  And  a murder  was 
introduced  in  the  third  act,  where  the  interest  was  felt  to  flag ; but 
this  last  affair  was  more  an  episode  than  part  of  the  plot,  except  in 
the  great  risk  which  Tom  ran  of  being  taken  up  as  the  assassin. 

Vincent  accompanied  Mr.  Fogg  to  the  theatre,  as  well  from  having 
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notliing  to  do,  as  in  the  hope  of  procuring  something.  The  cali  of 
the  prompter,  which  eummoned  Cf  all  the  ladies  and  gents  ’*  at  half- 
past  ten,  had  been  attended  to,  and  the  niembers  of  the  corps  were 
standing  about  the  stage  in  groups,  shawled  and  coated,  and  all  look- 
ing  very  coid.  A table  and  chair  were  placed  at  one  edge  of  the 
scene,  together  with  a pen  and  ink,  or  rather,  mysterious  articles  used 
by  the  prompter,  bearing  a slight  resemblance  thereunto.  The  leader 
was  shiveriugiu  the  middic  of  the  orchestra,  cxactly  in  bis  own  light, 
which  streamed  in  one  long  dusty  ray  from  the  back  of  the  gallery 
over  the  sweepers,  who  were  clearing  away  the  orange-peel ; and, 
violín  in  hand,  was  arranging  what  he  termed  the  “ meloses/* — the 
little  bits  of  incidental  music  to  come  in  when  anything  interesting 
took  place.  As  the  play  was  to  be  prodúcela:  that  night,  of  course 
none  of  the  scenery  was  finished  ; so  the  stage  was  fitted  up  with 
half  a drawing-room  fíat,  and  half  a smuggler's  liaunt,  with  a ship's 
bulwark  and  cannons  running  across  the  front,  and  a grassy  bank  at 
tlie  prompt  entrance,  which  looked  very  like  a portable  bath  in  a 
green  petticoat. 

Mr.  Potter,  the  stage-manager,  was  standing  with  liis  back  to  the 
foot-lainps,  talking  to  everybody  at  once,  now  shouting  up  into  the 
flies,  now  bawling  down  to  the  men  under  the  stage,  next  rowing  the 
leader,  then  directing  the  lablcaux,  and  every  spare  moment  hurry- 
ing  Mr.  Traps,  the  property-man,  who  kept  appearing  with  wonder- 
ful  articles  to  be  used  in  the  piece,  of  every  description,  apparently 
made  from  oíd  band-boxes  painted  over. 

<(  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fogg/*  said  JMr.  Potter  liurriedly  as  the 
author  entered  ; “we  are  trying  that*  set ’in  the  second  act  once 
more.  Now  then,”  he  continued,  clapping  his  hands  as  a signal, 
“ back  to  your  places.  Mr.  Poddy,  come  lower  down ; they  are  all 
in  a heap.  Mr.  Jones,  more  to  the  right, — a little  inore  still, — not 
so  much,  — that  will  do.  Recollect  yon  are  on  the  look-out  for  the 
schooner.  Harris,  Croby,  F.  Croby,  and  Smith,  be  ready  with  the 
shaking-sea  behind  the  second  entrance  as  soon  as  the  scene  opens. 
No,  no,  no  ! What  the  devil  are  you  there  for,  Mr.  Hovvard  ? Yon 
must  not  be  disco vered  imtií  the  boarders  enter.  Now,  Mr.  Dilk,  if 
you  please.  What's  the  ene,  Mr.  Groove  ?” 

“ A rougli  night  of  it,”  answered  the  prompter. 

Mr.  Dilk  put  his  hands  into  the  pocket  of  his  wrapper,  and  lcan- 
ing  indolently  against  part  of  the  proscenium,  exclaimed  in  a care- 
less,  hurried  manner,  with  great  nonchalance,  and  Avith  an  utter  dis- 
regard  of  any  stops  or  emphasis, 

<c  She  wulks  the  waters  like  a blazing  cloud.  Ha  ! a flash  ! dam- 
nation  ! our  bowsprit  '$  flying  in  the  breeze ! up  with  the  black 
flag  ; run  out  the  guns  ! Bramlon,  Maltravers,  Wilson,  toyour  posts, 
and  flght  like  tigers  ! death  or  victory  !” 

“ Report  of  a gun,  I think,  Mr.  Groove,  after  ( blazing  cloud/** 
observed  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ Quite  right,  sir/*  returned  the  prompter,  making  a note  of  the 
occurrence,  to  be  executed  at  night  upon  the  fine  sheep-skin  ord- 
nance,  like  a Brobdigna^hn  tambourine,  which  liung  over  his  box. 

“ Silence,  ladies,  if  you  please/’  exclaimed  Mr.  Potter;  “ifyou 
would  only  talk  half  as  loud  when  you  are  wanted  to,  as  you  do 
now,  it  would  be  much  better  for  everybody.** 

“ I beg  your  pardon/*  said  Vinccnt,  speaking  just  as  Mr.  Dilk  was 
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going  on  again ; “but  is  not  the  pírate  supposed  to  be  chased  by  an- 
other  vessel 

ffYes,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Pottcr  sternly,  as  mueh  as  to  say, 
“ What  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?** 

“ Well,  then  ; I don't  very  well  see  liow  bis  bowsprit  can  be  liurt 
by  a gun  from  the  schooner.” 

“ Where  would  it  be,  then,  sir  ?”  askcd  Mr.  Potter,  perfectly  asto- 
nished  at  a supernumerary  giving  so  cool  an  opinión.  - “ I believe 
Mr.  Fogg  knows  a little  of  nantical  business  ; perhapsyou  can  teacli 
him  still  better.  Pray,  where  would  it  be,  I ask  again  ?” 

fí  Where  you  would  most  probably  be  wounded  when  you  went 
into  action,”  answered  Vincent,  with  a little  sareasrn,  at  which  <fall 
the  ladies  and  gents  ” tittered,  and  the  prompter  tried  to  mend  his 

Í>en  with  a ehisel,  that  was  lying  amongst  somc  carpenter’s  tools  at 
lis  side. 

“ Mr.  Scattergood  is  not  far  from  the  raark/*  observed  Mr.  Fogg. 
“ What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?”  said  Mr.  Potter,  very  angry  ; and,  al- 
though  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  a super.,  was  still  more  astonish- 
ed  to  hear  snch  a person  as  an  author  speaking  his  mind  in  a theatre. 

(t  I did  not  allude  to  yourselfjJIr.  Potter,”  replied  Mr.  Fogg,  with 
humility.  “ But,  of  course,  the  gun  would  not  hit  the  prow ; be 
good  enough  to  substitute  stern  for  bowsprit,  Mr.  Dilk.” 

“Taflerel's  better/*  remarked  Vincent  shortly. 

“Tafferel's  a good  word,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg;  “ mark  that 
down,  if  you  picase,  Mr.  Groove.  4<  Her  taíTerel's  flying  in  the 
breeze.” 

“Who  runs  the  schooner  on  to  the  piratc?”  asked  the  stage- 
manager. 

“ I do,  sir,**  said  a diminutivo  scene-shifter,  in  a paper  cap. 
cc  Go  a-head,  then/*  answered  Mr.  Potter  ; <e  we  sha’n't  have  finish- 
ed  when  the  doors  open.  Ilalloo,  there,  Jackson  I”  and  he  shouted 
up  to  the  Bies  • íf  send  down  the  schooner,  if  Mr.  Brush  has 
íinislied  it." 

“ Look  out  below  ! ” said  a voice  in  return,  as  a profile  ship, 
or  rather  the  bows  of  one,  was  slung  down  from  the  clouds,  and 
taken  to  its  place. 

Mr.  Fokesel,  the  delineator  of  the  British  tar,  now  leaped  down 
from  the  schooner  on  to  the  deek  of  the  piróte,  and  commanded 
Mr.  Dilk  to  avast.  He  was  habited  in  a white  coat  of  by-gone 
fasliion,  with  a little  cape,  and  did  not  look  mueh  like  a sailor,  in  his 
prívate  dress. 

Mr.  Dilk,  who  did  not  sccm  at  all  inelined  to  avast,  although  or- 
dered  to  do  so  with  great  forcé,  answered  in  the  same  quiet  and  un- 
concerned  manner : — 

“ Never  1 the  child  of  ocean  loves  the  dark-blue  waters  ; daré  to 
advance  another  step,  and  a trusty  comrade  fires  the  magazine,  and 
blows  us  altogether  to  per  di  ti  on/* 

f<  Surrender,”  said  Mr.  Fokesel,  in  mild  tones,  almost  confidential. 
“ Never,"  replied  Mr.  Dilk,  with  the  same  sangj'roid,  as  he  quiet- 
ly  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  4md  walked  towards  Mr. 
Fokesel. 

“ Never,”  uttered  with  great  emphasis,  is  gencrally  the  signal  for 
a combat,  especially  when  it  follows  such  phrases  as  “ Villain  ! re- 
léase that  lady  !”  — “ Let  go  your  huid,  1 tell  you  V’  — (í  Yield,  mis- 
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crean t !"  or  any  other  energetic  command  that  the  otlier  party  does 
not  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  complying  with.  A combat  was  there- 
fore  now  Corning  on,  and  Messrs.  Dilk  and  Fokesel  commenced  re- 
hearsing  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  dreadful  to  look  at,  although  it  was  to 
come  ou t nncommonly  strong  at  night.  Both  the  gentlemen  had 
walking-sticks, — the  majority  of  actors  at  minor  theatres  incline  to 
them,  and  offect  their  use,— and  these  supplied  the  place  of  other 
weapons.  Mr.  Dilk  put  liis  left  hand  back  again  inlo  his  pocket,  as 
it  was  rather  coid,  and  then  began  to  íight. 

tc  Now,  then,  Fokesel/*  he  exclaimeil,  as  they  crossed  their  sticks 
very  quietly,  as  though  they  were  fearful  of  injuring  them.  “One 
— two — three — under : one — two — three — o ver : that  ’s  it.  Go  on, 
and  now  come  over  here." 

“ Robber’s  cut,  I think,  here/*  replied  tlie  other,  counting  up  to 
twelve.  “ Now — primes — that  's  it — sixes.*' 

“Guarded  thrusts  all  across  the  stage,  and  back.  We  had  better 
try  it  over  again  to  the  music.** 

The  leader  took  his  violín,  and  the  fearful  struggle  was  repeated 
to  the  ennobling  solo,  in  the  same  subdued  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
When  finished,  it  was  pronounced  likely  to  prove  very  eflective,  in 
whieh  opinión  the  author  and  the  eombatants  so  exactly  coincided, 
that  they  partook  of  a hard  biscuit  and  a glass  of  brandy-and-water 
together,  to  evince  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

“ Now  we  want  somebody  to  hang  from  the  rope,  and  be  sliot 
down  by  ]\Ir.  Dilk.’* 

“ 1 can  do  that/'  said  Mr.  Dilk  eagerly. 

“No;  you  llave  your  celebrated  fall  in  the  third  act,”  said  Mr. 
Fogg.  “ Besides,  liow  can  you  shoot  yoursclf  down?  I think  Mr. 
Scattergood  is  the  man  to  do  it.  Can  you  hang,  my  friend  ?” 

“ I can  hang  to  anything,"  said  Vineent. 

“ I have  no  doubt  you  can/’  observed  Mr.  Potter,  (who  had  not 
forgotten  the  sarcasm),  with  great  meaning,  looking  at  the  prompter, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ I think  I had  him  there — rather." 

Nevertheless,  Vineent  was  very  valuable  upon  the  present  emer- 
geney,  and  he  was  fortliwith  engaged  again  on  the  instant.  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  rehearse  the  business  of  the  situation,  and  led 
the  boarders  from  the  schooner,  whieh  was  done  by  getting  up  a 
pair  of  steps  behind  it,  and  leaping  down  in  front. 

The  boarders  were  a remarkably  curious  band.  From  their  ge- 
neral physiognomy,  they  might  have  been  considered  lialf-boarders  ; 
and,  as  they  now  carne  down  one  after  another,  there  certainly  was 
not  much  in  their  appearance  calculatcd  to  appal  the  pírate ; for 
they  were  men  of  mild  deportment,  arrayed  in  modest  c.ostume  : the 
dark  Berlin  gloves  with  the  ventilating  fingers,  and  ill-eonditioned 
wrapper,  that  had  seen  much  worldly  buífeting  and  trouble,  as  wcll 
as  days  gone  by,  pronounced  superior  to  the  present,  were  theirs. 
Theirs,  in  social  li fie,  was  the  go  of  gin  and  mystic  screw,  wliose 
deep  enigma  they  alone  eould  solve  ; to  them  did  the  wardrobe  ad- 
judge  its  oldest  russet-bodts  and  strangest-waisted  tunics  for  their 
histrionic  existence;  for  their  refreshmeut,  in  particular,  were  the 
gilded  claret-jugs  and  papier  maché e apples  provided  at  the  han- 
quets  ; for  on  apples  and  gilded  claret-jugs  alone  do  stage-guests  at 
mighty  festivals  revel  and  make  merry. 
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At  last,  nfter  four  or  five  hours’  waiting  about  on  the  cold  stnge, 
repeating,  altering,  cutting,  and  interpolating, — knocking  up  “ car- 
penters’  scenes,”  where  there  was  scarcely  time  to  arrange  every- 
thing  behind  for  the  change, — making  sure  that  the  raging  billows 
were  in  good  order,  — grouping  the  grand  situations,  — sinking  the 
ship  to  Davy  Jones's  locker,  whicli  was  the  dry,  well-lighted  under- 
floor  oF  the  stage  ; after  all  this,  the  rehearsal  carne  to  a conclusión, 
and  the  different  performers  wereagreed  to  be  as  tolerably  perfectas 
is  usual  upon  the  average  of  first  representations. 

Tt  was  Monday  evening,  sacred  to  the  pits  and  galleries  of  trans- 
pontine  theatres.  Mr.  Fogg,  as  he  left  the  liouse  with  Vincent,  ob- 
served  that  knots  of  holiday-makers  were  already  collecting  round 
tile  doors,  to  wait  for  front  places  attendant  upon  tlieir  patience. 
He  scanned  their  faces  with  a critical  eye ; for  upon  tlieir  verdict 
did  the  fate  of  his  drama  depend.  Tliey  looked  good-tempered,  and 
he  rejoiced. 

“ A montlfs  run  as  a first  piece,  and  a fortniglit  at  half-price,” 
said  Mr.  Fogg,  (i  would  benefit  both  my  reputation  and  my  coffers. 
At  present,  my  purse  is  trash." 

“ I have  also  got  an  interest  in  its  success,  now  I am  engaged 
again,"  returned  Vincent,  as  he  accompanied  his  patrón  towards  a 
modest  eating-liouse ; for  they  had  not  time  to  go  home. 

“ The  dilemma  was  fortúnate  for  you,'*  said  the  author ; “but  I 
am  sorry  you  upset  Mr.  Potter.  You  may  be  certain  he  will  get  rid 
of  you  as  soon  as  he  cando  so,  plausibly.  What  shall  you  do  then  ?” 

“ Trust  to  chance,’*  replied  Vincent.  “ At  present  I am  Fortune's 
shuttlecock." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  first  day  at  l\Ierchant  Tailors*. 

Fredehick  slumbered  away  his  sorrows,  until  his  three  or  four 
fellow-pupils  returned  from  scíiool : and  then  he  was  aroused  some- 
what  suddenly  by  a volley  of  caps  discharged  simultaneous] y ut  his 
head.  He  started  up,  and  was  greeted  by  a loud  laugli  from  his 
future  companions. 

“ How  do  you  do,  sir?”  said  one  of  tliem,  with  much  politeness, 
making  a low  bow.  “ I *m  afraid  we  have  disturbed  you.” 

“ Who  are  you  ?’*  asked  the  second  ; “ the  new  fellow  that  Snap 
expected  ?M 

“ Frederick  Scattergood,”  returned  the  pupil,  much  alarmed. 

íf  My  Jove!  won’t  you  find  liini  a trimmer,  that  ’s  all,**  continued 
the  other. 

You  TI  take  cold,  my  man,"  said  the  biggest  of  the  party,  pick- 
ing  up  an  oíd  hat,  and  putting  it  on  Freddy’s  head.  “ What  a nice 
little  boy  !"  he  continued,  giving  it  a thurnp  on  the  crown,  and 
knocking  it  down  over  his  eyes. 

“ Oh  ! leave  liim  alone,  Gogsley,”  cried  the  first  speaker,  with  af- 
fected  commiseration.  <<r  Ile's  a little  mammy-sick  at  present.  You 
want  to  go  home,  love,  don’t  you,  to  dear  mamma  ?"  he  continued, 
pulling  the  hat  from  his  eyes,  and  kicking  it  across  the  room. 

“Hold  up  your  head  like  a man,"  cried  Gogsley,  seizing  liold  of 
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Frederick’s  hair,  and  pulling  him  back  by  it,  as  though  he  would 
have  torn  out  a handful.  “ Let  's  see  what  you  're  like." 

“Yon  hurt  me  very  much,"  cried  Frederick,  under  tlie  torture. 

“ Picase,  sir,  leave  go  my  hair." 

“ What  will  you  give  me  to  let  go,  then  ?"  said  his  tormentor. 

Anything  you  like,  sir,  that  's  in  my  box,"  replied  thc  little  fel- 
low,  very  meekly. 

“ And  where  is  your  box  ?" 

I 'm  sitting  on  it,"  was  the  answer. 

" Well,  get  off  it,  then,"  exclaimed  Gogsley,  pushing  him  off  upon 
the  ground.  ‘fNow,  you  fellows,  cribby  first  choose,  and  feign 
smuggings." 

They  lifted  the  box  on  to  the  table,  and  then  made  Frederick 
who  was  beginning  to  cry  very  piteously,  open  the  lock.  The  first 
thing  thcy  saw  was  the  accordion,  w’hich  Mr.  Bodle  had  given  him, 
and  which  Gogsley  directly  seized  on,  holding  up  at  arms’  length, 
and  shouting  out, 

" Quis  ?” 

“ Ego  /"  cried  the  other  three  all  at  once. 

<c  Yours,  Plunkett,"  he  exclaimed,  handing  it  over  to  a genteel- 
looking  youth,  in  broad  lay-down  collars,  who  directly  commenced 
a very  rapid  fantasía  upon  it,  introducing  no  particular  air,  which 
terminated  in  putting  several  of  the  notes  entirely  hors  de  combat . 

The  cake  was  the  next  object  of  attraction,  with  its  fortress  of 
jam  on  the  top.  Gogsley  thrust  his  finger  througii  the  paper  cover- 
ing,  and,  when  he  had  discovered  what  it  was,  appropriated  it  to 
himself,  by  carrying  it  to  his  locker ; wliilst  another  boy,  named 
Maratón,  pulled  out  the  cake,  and  tossed  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  catch- 
ing  it  like  a hall  as  it  descended. 

“ Who  mude  this  cake?  Is  it  good?"  asked  Maratón. 

“ Clara — she  ’s  my  sister,"  returned  Frederick. 

This  reply  immediately  gave  rise  to  a series  of  questions  from  all 
the  others  as  to  how  oíd  Clara  was,  what  she  was  like,  if  she  was 
pretty,  what  colour  her  eyes  were,  when  she  would  culi  to  see  him, 
and  which  of  them  he  thought  she  would  fall  in  lo  ve  with  ; all 
which  inquines  Frederick  answercd  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  con- 
sistent  with  his  endeavours  to  avoid  giving  oftence  to  any  of  them. 

At  six  o'clock  five  large  cups  of  a very  remarkable  infusión,  liu- 
raorously  called  tea,  the  first  pleasantry  that  any  one  of  a jocular 
disposition  would  have  detected  in  the  proceedings  of  the  establish- 
ment,  was  brought  up  for  their  refection.  The  scholars  were  pro- 
vided  with  tea,  to  impress  them  with  a proper  notion  of  the  impor- 
tan ce  of  the  noble  institution  they  were  members  of,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished  to  the  plebeian  milk  and  water  of  common  academies. 
There  was  also  somc  substantial  slices  of  bread,  with  tliin  veneers 
of  butter  on  their  surface,  which  were  inainly  instrumental  in  the 
disappearunce  of  Frederick's  jam,  of  which  he  never  partook ; for 
his  spirits  were  too  low  and  broken  to  allow  him  to  eat. 

As  soon  as  this  meal  had  finished,  the  others  took  very  little  more 
notice  of  him,  but  left  him  sitting  by  the  fire,  whilst  they  began 
their  exercises  for  the  following  day  ; varying  their  studies  by  inci- 
dental combats  relative  to  the  proximity  of  the  candle,  which  Gogs- 
ley insisted  upon  having  cióse  to  himself.  For  Gogsley  had  an  im- 
position, — an  hundred  lines  of  the  first  ASneid  to  transcribe, — which 
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he  informed  Freddy  would  be  his  especial  task  in  futurc,  but  tliat 
at  present  he  was  too  great  a fool  to  undertake  it. 

All  this  went  on  with  little  variation  until  about  half-past  eight, 
Avhen  they  were  told  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest.  Frederick  fotind  that 
he  was  to  share  his  bed  with  Plunkett,  which  somewhat  comforted 
him,  as  he  was  more  quiet  and  civil  in  his  manner  than  Gogsley  ; for 
Gogsley  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a bully.  He  was  idle,  over- 
grown,  and  ignorant.  He  delighted  to  inflict  punishment  with 
knotted  handkerchiefs  and  the  buckle  ends  of  straps,  or  with  his 
fists  upon  the  twisted  arms  of  his  victims,  heetoring  over  all  those  who 
Avere  too  mild  or  defenceless  to  resist  or  to  attao.k  him  again,  and 
cringing,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  those  avIio  werc  his  superiors  in 
brute  strength  alone  ; for  in  intellect  nearly  all  surpassed  him. 

There  were  three  cheerless  beds  in  the  attic,  to  which  the  boys 
now  ascended.  Beyond  these,  the  room  boasted  little  more  fnrniture 
than  the  one  below.  Freddy  felt  very  miserable,  and  quite  worn 
out ; he  undressed  quickly,  and  was  getting  into  bed,  when  Gogsley 
told  him  that  he  must  Avait  until  the  last,  and  put  out  the  eaiulle. 
And,  as  that  amiable  young  gentleman  did  not  hurry  himself,  the 
new  pupil  remained  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  shivering  in  the  coid, 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  clothes-trunk  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
embracing  his  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  little  boys  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  inquiring  hoAv  Avarm  the  water  was,  Avhilst  their  trembling 
companions,  already  immersed,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak  for  fri- 
gidity,  gasp  out,  “ 13-b-beautiful  1” 

u Halloo,  Plunkett,  you  Jve  caught  it  to-day.  IIoav  did  you  like 
it  ?"  said  one  of  the  others,  named  Jollit,  a small  boy  with  a large 
head,  Avho  Avas  constantly  talking  of  Avhat  his  brother  Joe  could  do. 
“ What's  that  to  you,  Cashbox  ?”  >vas  the  reply 
This  sobriquet  Avas  applied  to  Jollit,  because  his  friends  Avere  in 
trade  in  the  eity.  The  others  were  sons  of  gentlemen. 

Cí  I don’t  care  for  that,  ñor  as  much  again,”  continued  Plunkett, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  two  livid  Aveals  that  sloped  across  it. 
I3y  Jove  ! Avasn’t  Rasper  in  a rage  I lie  split  his  cañe  right  up.” 
te  Would  you  sooner  llave  a licking  or  an  impo?”  asked  another. 

" A licking,  I should  think,”  said  Plunkett;  “thut's  soon  over; 
but  an  impo  may  keep  you  in  all  the  evening.  There  ’stAvo  hundred 
lines  knocked  into  íavo.  I don't  care  for  the  cañe  a bit.” 

And  he  laughed  as  he  regarded  the  blue  stripes  across  his  back. 

“ You  ’re  quite  hurdened  to  it,”  said  Gogsley.  “ Your  hide  *s  as 
tough  as  a donkey's,  from  constant  thwacks.” 

“I  wish  mine  was,”  said  Jollit.  “He  liurt  me  jolly  yesterday, 
and  made  my  hand  bleed,  breaking  a chilblain.  Isn't  that  bad  ?” 

<c  Serves  you  right,”  said  Gogsley.  “ Gentlemen  never  have  chil- 
blains.  Now,  you  new  boy,  shove  out  the  light.” 

Frederick  put  out  the  eaiulle,  and  got  into  bed,  contriving,  after 
a little  tearful  rumination,  to  g o to  sleep,  even  on  the  nine  inches  of 
space,  half  sacking  lialf  mattrass,  to  which  Plunkett  drove  him. 
Had  lie  becn  chummed  upon  any  of  the  others,  Gogsley  would  llave 
doubled  them  up  in  the  bedstead,  Avhich  Avas  a turn-up  one ; but 
Plunkett’s  arm  avus  rather  powcrful,  strong  enough  to  enable  liim  to 
vindícate  the  truth  of  his  favonrite  declaration,  that  he  never  stood 
any  nonsense.  So  the  torinentor  thought  it  best  not  to  put  thispiece 
of  practical  humour  into  action  upon  the  present  occasion. 
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The  next  morning  broke  cold  and  dark.  The  light  carne  creeping 
through  the  Windows,  as  though  some  inagic  power  had  -changed 
tile  panes  of  glass  to  a dirty  orange  coloar  daring  the  night.  With- 
out,  there  was  a dense  city  fog,  so  thick  and  dismal,  that  the  chimes 
of  the  nearest  church  in  Thames  Street  conld  hardly  get  through 
it,  but  fought  for  every  inch  of  murky  atmosphere,  and  hung  upon 
its  ropy  voltimes  as  if  thcy  had  been  a part  and  parcel  of  It. 

The  boys  appeared  to  awake  by  common  consent  all  at  the  same 
moment,  and  then  grumblingly  turned  out  of  bcd.  Gogsley  was  the 
last,  beeause  he  waited  until  he  had  made  Frederick  spread  his  coun- 
terpane  upon  the  floor  for  him  to  stand  upon  whilst  he  dressed  ; 
for  there  was  not  a trace  of  carpeting  in  the  room,  not  even  a slip 
at  the  side  of  the  beds. 

€t  There  *s  no  water  again  in  the  jiigs,”  said  Plunkett.  <e  Whose 
turn  is  it  to  go  down  after  some  ?'* 

ífOh,  the  new  fellow's,  of  course,"  said  Gogsley.  <c  Now,  young 
one,  look  alive,  and  cut  down  to  the  kitchen.  Take  botli  the  jugs.** 
u I don't  know  where  to  go,  sir,”  answered  Fred. 

“ You  ’ll  find  out  fast  enough,”  replied  the  bully  ; u or  if  you 
don't  1*11  teach  you.  Follow  your  nose  down  stairs.  Now — wliat 
are  you  waiting  for  ? Do  you  want  to  be  started  ?” 

Frederick  would  llave  said  that  he  had  no  slippers,  and  they  had 
left  their  shoes  down  stairs  to  be  blacked  ; but  Gogsley  began  to 
twist  a towel  to  “ flick " him  with,  as  he  termed  it ; so  the  young 
scholar  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  pattered  with  his  naked  feet 
down  the  cold  st.one  stairs. 

It  was  nenrly  dark  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  servants  had  not  risen. 
As  he  timidly  pushed  opeti  the  door,  a liuge  cat  sprung  from  the 
dresser,  and  rushed  past  him,  knocking  down  a glass  jug  in  her 
progress,  and  breaking  it  to  atoms  ; and  one  or  two  dissipated  black 
beetles,  who  had  been  keeping  festival  all  night,  scuílled  oíf  to  their 
holes,  running  over  his  feet  in  their  anxious  hurry  at  being  caught 
upon  the  loose  at  sucli  an  advanced  hour.  But  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment  up  stairs  overcame  his  frightat  these  visitants,  and  he  filled  his 
jugs  at  the  cisteru,  and  crept  baek  again,  cold  and  wretched,  but  not 
sorry  to  escape  from  the  cióse  mingled  odour  of  sulphurous  vapour 
and  small  beer,  which  kitchcns  generally  give  forth  at  these  un- 
timely  periods  of  the  morning. 

The  toilets  did  not  occupy  mucli  time,  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  left  Mr.  Snap's  house  for  the  school.  Fires  were 
gleaming  down  some  of  the  areas  in  the  court,  and  forges  on  the 
bottom  floors  of  the  Thames  Street  warehouses,  blazed  ruddy  and 
bright  in  the  cold  dark  morning.  How  comfortable  the  workmen 
lookcd  ! Iíow  Frederick  envied  the  very  servants  he  saw  through 
the  Windows,  and  almost  wished  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

As  they  plunged  deep  into  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  the  fog  ap- 
peared condensed  in  proportion.  The  street-lamps,  which  were  still 
burning,  changed  from  the  vivid  jet  of  fíame  into  large,  dull  masses 
of  reddish  light ; and  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  oaths  of  sable 
coalheavers  ; the  lurid  gleams  streaming  across  the  road  at  various 
openings ; and  the  long  descending  passages  to  places  lost  in  gloom 
and  distan  ce,  altogether  formed  a very  fair  representaron  of  what 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  is  described  to  be  by  those  poets 
of  lively  imagination  who  have  been  there. 
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“ There  1**  said  Gogsley  suddenly,  after  a rapid  examination  of  his 
strap  of  books,  and  pockets,  “ I have  left  my  itnposition  behind  1110.” 

u Then  I wouldn’t  be  in  your  boots,”  said  Plunkett,  <e  althdugh 
they  are  real  Wellingtons.  “You  must  look  sliarp  if  you  want  to 
save  prayers." 

“ Here,  new  fellow  ! Scatterbrains,  — what  ’s  your  ñame?"  cricd 
Gogsley,  turning  to  Fred.  “ You  must  go  back  after  it.” 

Frederick  in  vain  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  way.  Gogsley  pro- 
mised  to  mark  a map  of  it  on  his  shouldcrs  with  his  strap  if  he  did 
not  start  immediately,  so  he  was  compelled  to  go  back. 

He  was  some  time  finding  out  the  house.  He  turned  up  a wrong 
lañe,  and  got  into  a labyrinth  of  lofty  woolstores  and  warehouses, 
where  everybody  appeared  too  busy  to  answcr  his  inquines.  At 
last  he  carne  by  chance  to  a dismal  churchyard,  that  he  recollected 
passing,  one  enormous  reeking  dead-pit,  whose  limits  bulged  out 
with  repletion,  and  over  which  the  gravestones  roseup  in  thegloom, 
like  the  ghosts  of  those  beneath,  waiting  for  the  real  light  of  morning 
to  drive  them  back  again  to  their  foul  tenements.  Guided  by  this 
spot,  he  reached  the  en  trance  of  the  court,  and  got  to  Mr.  Snap’s 
door.  Here  there  was  another  delay  of  some  minutes,  until  the  ser- 
vants  carne  down  ; and  then  more  time  was  consumed  in  looking 
after  the  imposition  in  Gogsley's  locker,  where  at  length  they  found 
it,  and  he  started  off  again. 

A elock  struck  the  quarters  as  he  left  the  house.  Once — tvvicc — 
thrice — four  times  ! It  was  eight  o’clock,  and  he  would  be  late  at 
the  school.  lie  set  off  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  following 
the  road  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  was  scarcely  three  minutes 
in  reaching  Merchant  Tailors'. 

The  great  door  was  open,  and  he  went  quickly  up  the  staircase. 
Here  there  was  little  doubt  abont  where  to  go,  the  only  other  place 
he  could  get  to  being  the  gloomy  cloisters.  But  everything  was 
quite  quiet;  so  different  to  what  he  expected  it  would  be  in  such  a 
large  school.  When  he  got  to  the  landing  he  found  the  door  shut ; 
but,  peeping  through  a hole  hacked  with  a knife,  he  could  see  a vast 
hall,  lined  on  each  side  by  boys  standing  up,  and  holding  lighted 
tapers,  and  in  the  middle,  one  was  kneeling  down  upon  one  knee, 
reading  prayers.  In  about  a minute  the  door  was  opened. 

€<  What  's  your  ñame?"  said  one  of  the  scholars,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door. 

Frederick  told  him,  with  great  respect. 

‘'That  will  do,"  said  the  other,  writing  it  down. 

“ Am  I too  late,  sir?"  asked  the  little  fellow,  timidly. 

“ Don't  you  see  you  are  ?”  said  the  other.  “ You  will  not  be 
thrashed  until  after  breakfast  this  morning." 

Before  Freddy  could  recover  from  the  fright  into  which  this  an- 
nouncement  threw  him,  Gogsley  carne  up  for  his  imposition  ; and 
then  told  him  to  sit  on  the  first  form. 

“ I am  going  to  be  beaten,  sir,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  gave  him 
the  papers. 

“ Then  you  ought  to  have  been  quicker,"  said  Gogsley.  €t  Never 
mind ; you  will  be  bumped  against  the  new  boys*  pillar  in  the 
cloisters  at  breakfast  time,  and  that  will  prepare  you  for  it." 

The  classes  were  here  called  up,  and  Frederick  was  left  by  him- 
self,  in  great  distress,  at  the  end  of  the  form. 
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A I,  E G E N D O F M O D E R N GERMANY. 

Hermán  Mül.lkr  had  studied  at  Jena  with  some  distinction  ; but 
want  of  means  liad  tcrminated  somewbat  abruptly  bis  academical  ca- 
reer.  Whereupon  he  travelled  for  some  years  as  a “ poor  peripatetic 
that  is,  with  his  small  bundle  of  necessaries  at  liis  baclc,  a stick  in  bis 
liand,  and  a meerschaum  in  his  moutli,  ciad  in  a liglit  green  frock-coat, 
dark  trousers,  and  wearing  the  cap  of  his  club,  lie  had  trudged  stoutly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  France,  subsisting  on  the  alms 
of  such  as  respected  the  single-hearted  purpose  which  sent  him  on  his 
travels.  That  purpose  was  to  increase  his  store  of  available  knowledge, 
when,  the  days  of  early  youth  being  passed,  he  must  “ do  something  for 
liimself.”  It  is  proper  to  State,  that  this  custom  of  travelling  upon 
charity  supposes  no  degradation  in  the  class  of  students  to  which 
Müller  belonged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the  application  ofa 
liberal  and  enlightened  theory,  which  in  Germany  recognises  the  right 
of  young  men  of  taste  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  feed  their  salutary 
impulses  at  the  public  expense ; and  tliere  are  fcw  Germans  who  turn 
awav  from  the  plea  of  the  “ armer  reisender,”  though  that  plea  is  never 
urged  with  the  wliine  of  a beggar,  ñor  with  the  smallest  dereliction  of 
self-respect. 

Thcse  were  trying  days  to  an  honest  man,  as  poor  Müller  often  con- 
fessed  to  me.  But  I vvould  rather  pass  lightly  over  his  earlier  career, 
and  present  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  succcssful  and  well-merited  em- 
ployment,  at  the  time  when  I made  his  acquaintance,  some  years  ago, 
i n Saxony.  At  this  time  his  fame  was  establislied  as  a pains-taking 
and  skilful  tutor,  and  as  a person  possessed  of  many  accomplishments 
besides.  He  could  now  speak  French  and  Englisli,  not  only  with  re- 
markable  purity,  but  with  singularly  happy  accent.  He  was  musical, 
of  coursc,  and,  of  course,  had  a tlieoretic  knowledge  of  painting. 

In  person  Hermán  Müller  was  of  that  peculiar  lieight  and  conforma- 
tion  so  common  to  his  countryinen,  which,  though  neither  short  ñor 
clumsy,  is  certainly  not  tal  1 ñor  elegant.  He  was  not  exactly  active 
ñor  exactly  strong  in  any  pre-eminent  point  of  view.  His  frame  was 
too  loosely  knit  together,  containing,  nevertlieless,  the  elements,  the 
di sj ceta  membra,  both  of  activity  and  strength.  If  I add  that  his  liands 
and  feet  were  large,  though  not  badly  shaped,  I shall  have  said  enough 
to  describe  my  tutor  as  lie  really  was,  tlie  type  of  a ver  y numerous 
creation  in  his  father-land. 

But  the  countenance  ! the  frontispiece,  the  os  hominis  sublime  1 
Fancy  a long,  irregularly-sbaped  face,  of  a palisli  red  colour,  illumin- 
ated  by  small  eyes  of  the  same  liue,  adorned  by  what  we  expressively 
term  a bottle-nose,  and  surmounted  by  thin  spare  locks  of  whitish  liair. 
The  moutli  was  the  redeeming  point ; it  was  thin-lipped  and  well- 
marked,  though  large,  and  displayed  a faultless  range  ot  teeth.  The 
eíFect  of  the  wliole  was,  that  J\1  üller  was  plain  ; but  the  effect  ordi- 
narily  produced  by  a transient  observation  was,  that  Mulleras  face  was 
ugly  in  repose,  and  good-looking  when  he  smiled. 

Such  i n person,  position,  and  acquirements  was  my  Germán  tutor, 
opposite  to  whom,  one  stormy  night,  in  the  stormy  winter  of  183-,  I 
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sat  in  the  best  lodging  Dresden  tlien  afforded,  tlie  warm  porcelain 
stove  between  us,  011  the  projection  of  which  rested,  from  time  to  time, 
our  glasses  of  very  stiff  punch.  Each  puffed  away  zealously  at  liis 
pipe,  my  friend  preferring  a meerschaum,  elaborately  coloured  by  the 
use  of  canaster,  I cntcring  into  the  spirit  of  a cherry-sticked  terra-cotta 
bowl,  fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  Turkish. 

“ l know  not,"  said  Müller,  after  a pause  of  half  a pipe,  “ that  I 
ever  related  to  you,  my  honourable  friend,  the  incidents  of  a most  re- 
markable  execution  that  I once  witnessed  at  Weimar,  many  years  a^o; 
incidents  with  which  I was  accidentally  connected,  and  an  execution 
of  which  I may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  have  been  the  originating 
cause." 

Thesc  observations  were  made  apropos  to  an  execution  of  a soldier 
for  nnmerous  highway  robheries,  and  more  than  one  murder,  which  had 
that  day  taken  place,  and  which  we  had  been  lazily  and  fragmentally 
commenting  upon,  in  the  intervals  of  a fresh  pipe  or  a glass  of  punch. 

“ No,"  I replied,  “ I never  heard  a word  of  the  circumstance  you 
refer  to.  But,  if  you  will  let  me  re-fill  my  pipe,  and  if  you  will  íirst 
replenish  your  own  beaker,  you  may  fire  away  till  midnight  if  you 
please ; and  the  more  startling  the  details,  the  better  it  will  suit  the 
weatlier.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a storm  since  the  night  the 
Winter-King  escaped  from  Prague  ?" 

The  night  is  suitable,  doubtless,  to  what  I have  to  tell  you.  It  is 
also  St.  Andrew's  Eve ; and  I fear  believers  will  find  it  inconvenient 
to  exercise  their  faith  in  the  good  saint's  powers  and  privileges  amidst 
such  wind  and  rain  as  this." 

“ What  privileges,  my  dear  professor  ? — and  who  on  eartli  is  St. 
Andrew  ?" 

4íSt.  Andrew,"  replied  Herr  Müller,  with  the  complacent  smile  of 
a rationalist,  “is  no  longer  on  earth,  if  he  ever  was  there,  Our  anees- 
tors  have  sent  him  to  a better  place,  as  you  may  perceive  by  liis  prefix. 
Meanwhile  he  exercises  no  ordinary  intluence  over  youthful  minds  to 
this  day,  but  not,  that  I am  aware  of,  on  any  other  night  than  this. 
Time  was,  I bowed  to  that  influence  myself.  It  was  a delusion  ccr- 
tainly,  out  of  which  I was  roughly  awakened." 

Here  my  friend  elosed  liis  lambent  eyes,  reclined  in  bis  chair,  and 
smoked  earnestly  in  silence. 

“ In  the  ñame  of  all  the  saints,  my  dear  professor,"  exclaimcd  I, 
after  a pause  of  some  minutes,  “ be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  all  this 
has  to  cío  with  your  promised  narrativo  of  an  execution  at  Weimar." 

“ The  sad  and  tragical  occurrence  which  I am  about  to  bring  before 
you,"  he  replied,  ctis,  in  its  more  prominent  parts  at  least,  well  known 
to  all  Germany.  Romantic  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  an  actual  and  posi- 
tive  fact." 

This  exordium  completely  aroused  me;  pipe  and  punch  were  for- 

fotten;  the  very  storm  howled  down  the  narrow  Street  unheeded. 

’ausing  to  trim  his  meerschaum,  the  professor  seemed  to  collect  him- 
self  for  the  task  he  had  assumed  ; tlien,  after  a vigorous  puff,  as  if  his 
energies  were  revi  ved  by  the  circling  cloud,  he  thus  commenced  his 
tale. 

te  You  are  aware  that  I was  educated  at  the  university  of  Jena. 
After  the  campaign  of  1806,  when  Prussia  received  that  rapid  and 
stunning  blow,  which  at  once,  and  for  some  years,  levelled  her  to  the 
ground,  the  universities,  though  not  formally  elosed,  presented  a very 
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different  ospcct  to  what  tliey  liad  worn  in  tlieir  palmy  days.  Tlie 
times  were  by  far  too  agitated  for  the  repose  of  the  cloister,  or  even 
tbe  comparative  excitement  of  the  lecture  room.  To  a certain  extent, 
therefore,  the  students  were  removed  altogetlier ; and  to  such  as  re- 
mained,  otlier  studies  were,  I believe,  proposed  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  usual  routine  of  academical  education.  In  a word,  tliey  were 
United  into  a political  confraternity,  and  applied  their  energies  to  the 
diflicult  problem  of  raising  their  beloved  father-land  from  a State  not 
inerely  of  defeat  and  humiliation,  but  of  the  most  grinding  and  vexa- 
tious  oppression. 

<c  At  this  crisis  an  association  was  formed,  and  rapidly  matured, 
having  the  above  object  in  view.  By  whom  it  was  originated  is  not 
accurately  known,  though  the  wisest  and  best  of  that  day  were  its  un- 
doubted  and  promiuent  members.  When  I mention  the  Tugendbund, 
there  occur  to  us  the  ñames  of  the  patriotic  Scharnhorst,  the  scientiíic 
Gneisenau,  the  able  and  fearless  Genz.  Distorted  by  unworthy  hands, 
and  even  depraved  by  base  and  calculating  spirits,  as  this  society  lias 
undoubtedly  been,  I aílirm  that  it  was  puré  at  its  birth,  and  even  holy 
in  its  design. 

“ Among  the  youtli  of  Germany  the  Tugendbund  liad  prodigious 
success,  and  to  them  it  particularly  appealed.  Its  secrecy,  the  mystic 
nature  of  its  more  mechanical  portion,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the 
danger  attending  it,  found  responsivo  chords  in  the  hearts  of  young 
men  disponed  to  the  very  influences  liere  called  into  play.  That  much 
of  the  society 's  external  rites,  and  especial ly  the  rite  of  initiation,  was 
adapted  to  the  express  purpose  of  captivating  the  enthusiastic  youth  of 
Germany,  I am,  on  reflection,  inclined  to  believe. 

“ It  may  be  supposed  that,  simply  patriotic  as  the  design  of  this 
society  was  at  its  outset,  it  was  impossible  to  look  very  narrowly  into 
the  real  character  and  disposition  of  every  agent  it  employed.  Perhaps 
upon  this  point  it  was  too  lax.  At  any  rate,  vast  numbers  of  ambi- 
tious,  and  not  a few  vicious  men,  liad  the  art  to  become  not  merely 
members,  but  important  movers  in  the  affairs  of  the  secret  committee. 
This  committee,  itself  sitting  at  Berlín,  aftiliated  with  various  sub- 
committees  throughout  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony.  In  the 
south  of  Germany  the  Tugendbund,  though  not  wholly  powerless,  was 
comparad vely  inactive.  The  sub-committees,  usually  situated  in  ca- 
pitals  or  important  towns,  were  always  presided  over  by  a member  of 
note  appointed  by  the  central  committee,  and  the  distinction  conveyed 
with  it  no  small  influence  and  authority  among  the  Associates.  Women 
were  not  excluded  froni  the  Tugendbund ; for  it  was  found  that  their 
influence  with  the  youth  might  be  prolitably  turned  to  account. 

“ Thus  stood  matters  in  northern  Germany  in  the  year  1U12,  the  year 
of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I arrived 
at  Leipsic,  tired  of  a rambling  and  useless  life,  and,  impelled  by  the 
failing  State  of  my  slender  resources,  to  seek  for  some  permanent  em- 
ployment.  In  Prussia  this  was  a liopeless  endeavour  ; every  avenue 
to  honourable  exertion  was  efíectuully  closed  by  the  tyranny  of  Frencli 
supervisión,  the  very  army  being  limited  to  a fixed,  and  that  inconsi- 
derable, number.  Saxony,  wliicli  liad  suífered  much,  and  not  tlie  less 
for  her  forced  and  unnatural  alliance  with  Napoleón, — a Mezentian 
embrace  of  the  quick  and  dead, — Saxony  still  preserved  intact  her 
university,  round  wliich  were  grouped,  even  in  those  stormy  times,  the 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  There  might,  I conceived,  be  some 
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small  employuient  for  one  * litterulis  satis  imbutum/  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply  liis  simple  wants. 

“ The  year  1812  was  to  witness  an  universal,  but  still  concealed 
agitation,  tliroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Napoleón 
was  no  longer  at  liand.  With  predestined  temerity,  lie  liad  cast  himself 
and  liis  waning  fortunes  011  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  all  Europe  held 
its  breatli  awliile,  before  echoing  back  the  general  liurra  which  burst 
for tli  as  lie  retreated  from  Mosco w ! 

“ Sucli  being  the  case,  1 liad  not  long  taken  up  my  abode,  humble  as 
that  was,  in  a retired  Street  witliin  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  before  I 
received  a visit  from  an  agent  of  the  Tugendbund.  It  is  not  im- 

Íiortant  to  state  what  his  arguments  were,  or  liow  I resisted  tliem. 
?or  the  present  I declined  initiation,  and  was  left  for  the  present  to 
xnyself. 

(í  I will  frankly  confess  to  yon,  that  at  tliis  moment  my  views  on 
public  matters  were  vague  and  undecided.  I felt  unwilling  to  stand 
committed  to  any  particular  plan  of  action,  tliough  the  end  in  view 
liad  my  fullest  asscnt.  I determined,  before  1 adopted  the  projects  of 
any  section  of  my  countrymen,  however  powerful,  to  enter  more  into 
society  than  I liad  hitlierto  done,  and  judge  of  public  men,  or  men 
who  desired  to  be  such,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  by  the  aspect  tliey 
presented  in  prívate  life. 

“ The  president  of  the  Leipsic  committee  of  the  Tugendbund,  as  I 
was  informed  by  the  agent  who  visited  me,  was  Tlieodore  Palm.  The 
ñame  will  recall  to  you  the  story  of  the  unhappy  bookseller  of  Nurem- 
berg,  who  by  the  orders  of  Napoleón  liad  been  perfidiously  executed  as 
a traitor,  a few  years  previously,  for  circulating  among  his  countrymen 
the  patriotic  eíFusions  of  Genz.  That  was  not  only  an  unhallowed  act, 
but  in  every  wav  impolitic  and  ill-advised.  The  murder  (for  so  it  was 
considered)  of  Palm  roused  the  wliole  Germán  nation  beyond  the  limits 
of  tlieir  ordinary  forbearance,  and  vengeance  was  ardently  invoked 
against  tliis  motlern  Ñero,  already  deeply  sunk  in  public  opinión  by 
tlie  execution  of  the  Duke  dJEnghien.  Theodore  Palm  was,  or  pro- 
fessed  liimself  to  be,  a near  relation  of  the  patriotic  bookseller,  and  iu 
that  charactcr  attracted  much  public  sympathy.  No  man  more  velie- 
mently  denounced  Frencli  insolence  and  tyranny  than  Theodore ; no 
man  more  fluently  appealed  to  the  slumbering  energies  of  his  country- 
men,  or  more  confidently  predicted  a national  regeneration.  Gifted 
with  great  eloquence,  and  no  ordinary  talents,  he  superadded  a winning 
softness  of  address,  an  insinuating  demeanour,  which  adapted  itself  to 
every  shade  of  character.  Henee  it  liappened  that,  tliough  not  abso- 
lutely  popular,  (for  there  was  sometliing  about  Theodore  Palm  too 
pliant  and  smootli  for  our  Germán  notions  of  honesty  and  good  faitli,) 
lie  was  suíliciently  influential  with  all  elasses  to  mingle  in  all  tlieir 
counsels,  and  liad  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  president  of  the 
Leipsic  committee  of  the  Tugendbund,  with  the  reputation  of  an 
adroit,  tliough  somewhut  tortuous,  politician. 

Notliing  could  be  more  vague  than  the  received  information  re- 
specting  the  means  and  ]irofession  of  the  man  I am  describing.  One 
ttiing  only  was  notorious,  his  passion  for  collecting  books.  Of  these  he 
liad  got  together  an  enormous  number,  including  many  choice  works 
and  rare  editions.  It  was  presumed,  tlierefore,  that  Palm  was  ricli. 
On  the  other  liand,  his  housekeeping  was  modérate,  his  appearance 
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mean,  even  for  a professor.  But  Palm  professed  nothing, — he  lectured 
un  no  Science, — he  developed  no  lecture-room  theory. 

“ I liave  but  one  more  peculiarity  tu  notice  in  Theodore  Palm.  It 
was  imleed  a peculiarity  in  this  ordinary — verv  ordinary-looking  man, 
to  possess  a daughter  of  surpassing  and  enthralling  beauty  ; yet  so  it 
was.  Louise,  the  only  child  of  lier  widoived  fiither,  shed  grace  and 
gentle  interest  over  bis  worldly  and  scheming  life,  and  walked  with 
him  the  thurny  road  he  selccted,  in  purity  and  love,  as  ministering  spi- 
rits  are  said  to  attend  their  fallen  brethren  in  the  ílesh,  sadly  patient 
uf  folly,  and  selíishness,  and  sin. 

C€  Chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Louise  Palm,  and  I cultivated  her 
acquuin  tunee ,•  for  I was  attracted  less  by  her  beauty  than  by  the 
singleness  of  clniracter  for  which  she  was  indeed  conspicuous.  In  her, 
one  absorbing  passion,  intense  love  of  her  suffering,  fallen  country, — 
puré,  uncalculating  putriotism, — burnt  steadily  with  such  a holy  fire  as 
the  vestals  watched  of  oíd.  And  there  was  this  remarkable  difference 
between  Louise  and  girls  of  her  age,  that  whereas  they  may  be  gene- 
rally  said  to  seek  a lover  in  every  man,  she  only  tbought  whether  her 
iniluence  might  not  add  other  arms  to  the  host  that,  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  were  gathering  around  the  furled  standurds  of  the  beloved 
fatlier-land.  That  such  a purpose  might  not  give  charactcr  to  her 
beauty,  and  so  far  enhance  it,  I arn  not  prepared  to  deny  ; but  I am 
sure  that  many  a youthful  student,  who  first  sang  the  praises  of  Louise 
Palm,  ended  by  enrolling  himself  in  some  patriotic  band. 

“ She  was  incomparabiy  lovely,  that  fair  Louise  i I canuot  hope  to 
place  her  sweet  face  before  you,  my  young  friend  ; for  the  rarer  sort  of 
beauty  may  possibly  be  paiuted,  but  assuredly  not  described.  So  that 
when  I tell  you  she  was  of  the  middle  height,  that  her  face  was  oval, 
her  hair  liglit  brown,  her  complexión  soft  and  clear,  that  her  eyes  were 
tremulously  full  of  gentle  or  fervid  feeling,  as  her  mood  dictated,  I 
leave  you  to  lili  up  this  imperfect  sketch  from  yourown  reminiscences. 
Louise  lias  been  compared  to  Sappho,  to  Cynthia,  and  to  many  otbcr 
heroines  and  goddesses,  equally  contradictory.  Since  the  days  I am 
describing,  I liave  read  with  pleasure  the  Works  of  your  Walter  Scott, 
and,  if  I liave  dwelt  with  peculiar  zest  on  the  better  part  of  the  clm- 
racter  of  Flora  Macdonald,  it  is  because  I have  fancied  considerable 
resemblance  to  exist  between  that  and  the  ardent  and  devoted,  yet  still 
womanly,  temperament  of  Louise  Palm. 

“ Vanity  íirst  brougbt  me,  an  umvorthy  captive,  to  tlie  feet  of  this 
high-souied  girl.  She  was  a reigning  toast  in  Leipsic,  and  sbc  souglit 
me  out.  Of  personal  attractions  I am  not  conscious  evcr  to  have  been 
possessed,  at  any  rate  not  in  any  remarkable  degrce : and  fur  the  so- 
ciety  of  Lidies  I was  at  tliat  time  singularly  unfitted.  A certain  inde- 
pendence  of  thouglit,  and  long-cherished  freedom  of  action,  liad  ren- 
dered  me  in  some  measure  too  abrupt  and  decided  in  manner  and 
speech  for  the  niceties  of  etiquette  or  the  frivolities  of  fashion.  My 
frieuds  said  a little  polish  would  improve  me ; my  detractors  declared 
I mistook  uncouthness  for  originality.  The  fact  was,  that  knowing 
nothing  of  refine d society,  I fancied,  as  is  commonly  done,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  worth  knowing ; and,  but  for  a countervailing  motive,  it 
is  probable  I sliould  liave  continued  in  my  ignprance. 

“ Tliat  motive  was  love, — love,  as  you  will  probably  surmise,  of 
Louise  Palm.  To  my  surprise,  to  my  confusión,  to  my  increased  tre- 
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pidation  and  awkwardness  at  Jir&t,  this  lovely  girl,  this  accomplislied 
and  renowned  high  priestess  of  the  best  Saxon  society,  distinguished 
me  from  umung  the  tlirong  who  gathered  at  the  soirées  lield,  among 
other  places,  in  the  rooms  of  the  rich,  but  versatile  and  capricious,  Bohe- 
mian  Countess  Puteaui.  With  the  Countess  I had  an  intímate  acquaint- 
ance,  arising  ont  of  one  of  the  many  bizarre  and  fantastie  adventures 
her  perilous  love  of  travelling  and  the  romantic  had  led  her  into,  the 
previous  winter.  She  owed  me,  as  she  conceived  at  least,  no  small 
gratitude  for  a Service  I was  the  means  of  rendering  her  ; and  lier 
apartments,  upon  our  again  meeting  at  Leipsic,  were  always  open  to 
my  visits. 

“ These  visits,  few  and  brief  at  first,  were  rendered  more  frequent 
by  the  favour  I appeared  to  receive  from  the  Countess's  young  friend, 
Lonise  Palm.  What  resulted  from  these  frequent  meetings,  and  this 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  a beautiful  and  highly-intellectual  girl, 
I have  already  said,  was  love  on  my  part.  The  vanity  wliich  led  me, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  pleased  with  the  reception  I unexpectedly 
met  with  from  Louise,  and  which  rendered  me  less  capable  of  deserving 
it,  by  increasing  my  natural  mauvaise  liante , faded,  and  gave  way  before 
a nobler  and  juster  passion.  I thought  less  of  myself,  and  more  of 
Louise  ; yet  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that  the  artless  and  unembar- 
rassed  demeanour  of  this  dear  girl,  even  my  inexperience  could  per- 
ceive  was  not  exactly  the  mood  which  lovers  desire  to  find  in  their 
mistresses. 

<f  And  still  I had  not  entered  the  Tugendbund.  As  my  own  political 
theories  led  me  to  anticípate  the  long  protracted  tyranny  of  Napoleón, 
and,  consequently,  the  extensión  of  my  country's  suffe rings,  I still  he- 
sitated  to  commit  myself  to  an  excitement  which  I considered  prema- 
turo. Meanwhile,  Louise  neglected  no  opportunity  of  reasoning  or 
bantering  me  out  of  my  political  reserve,  and  every  day  I found  greater 
ditticulty  in  replying  to  her  arguments,  or  evading  her  raillery. 

“ And  thus  passed  the  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn. 
Winter  approaclied  with  more  than  ordinary  rigour,  and  with  it  ru- 
mours  of  Napoleon's  disastrous  campaign.  As  usual  in  sucli  cuses,  a 
great  deal  of  vague  and  improbable  exaggeration  preceded  the  know- 
ledgc  of  facts ; but,  as  every  rumour  tended  to  estublisli  the  proposi- 
tion  that  the  Emperor  liad  met  with  a decided  check,  the  patriotic 
societies  received  an  immediatc  and  extraordinary  Ímpetus.  For  my- 
self, I scarcely  held  out  any  longer  against  the  urgent  appeals  of  my 
friends,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Louise  Palm  ; but,  following  the 
peculiarity  of  my  character,  I secretly  determined  to  let  the  eve  of  St. 
Andrew  pass  over  before  I entered  upon  the  untrodden  paths  of  po- 
litics. 

€€  The  story  or  legeml  attached  to  St.  Andrew’s  Eve, — to  this  very 
eve, — is  as  fullows  : — It  is  believed,  that  if  an  individual  of  eitlier  sex 
repair,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  on  this  night,  to  the  córner  of  a 
Street  in  a town,  or  to  the  junction  of  four  roads  in  the  country,  he  or 
she  will  recognise,  in  the  first  person  who  appears,  bis  bride,  or  her 
bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be.  Absurd  as  it  may  oppear  to  you, 
absurd  as  it  now  appears  to  myself,  I had  a strong  persuasión,  amount- 
ing  to  conviction,  that  if  I made  trial  of  these  ‘ sorfes  Andr canee, y I 
sliould  not  only  see  Louise,  but  that  the  adventure  would  infiuence, 
favourably,  of  course,  my  passion  for  her.  Now,  before  you  laugh  out, 
remember  that  I was  but  a stripling  in  age,  and  that  a lover  is  never 
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starved  for  want  of  hope.  Indeed,  I belicvc  tlic  very  vagueness  of  his 
hopes  constitutes  the  most  delicious  part  of  a lover’s  indescribable  ex- 
istencc.  Certainty  and  demonstra tion  are  only  fit  for  married  life. 

ícThe  eventful  night,  wbich  I foolishly  tliouglit  wonld  seal  my  des- 
tiny,  and  which  overruling  agencies  actually  directed  to  tliat  end, 
arrived  at  last,  in  storm  and  tempest.  Yon  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  and  the  sallen  plasli  of  the  rain  to-niglit ; yet  are  these  but  faint 
types  of  the  merciless  weather  which  on  that  fatal  evening  literally 
raged  in  the  narrow  and  dark  streets  of  Leipsic,  to  the  great  discomfi- 
ture  of  the  sincere  votaries  of  St.  Andrew.  Not  that  for  myself  I 
heeded  storm  or  wind ; sueh  contingencies  were  rather  agreeable  to 
my  frame  of  mind ; but  it  might  be  reasonably  apprehended  that  few 
girls  could  be  found  likely  to  be  abroad  under  such  evil  c skiey  in- 
fluencies/ 

te  Let  this  be  as  it  might,  long  before  the  appointed  hour  I was  on 
duty,  within  sight  of  the  darkest  córner  of  the  Platz,  a locality  I had 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  for  my  experiment.  The  porch  of  a 
church  afforded  me  convenient  slielter,  and  within  its  friendly  recess  I 
passed  in  review  my  hopes  and  plans,  my  life  past  and  present,  the 
charms  of  my  mistress,  and  such  otlier  topics  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  cause  me  at  such  a moment  to  forget  that  I was  more  than 
lialf  wet  through,  and  in  a still  greater  proportion  likely  to  get  my 
wetting  for  my  pains.  It  did  not  escape  my  observation,  abstracted  as 
I was,  that  no  other  lover  had  chosen  the  same  comer,  a fact  I then 
thought  of  favourable  augury,  but  which  I llave  since  ascribed  to  its 
being  the  most  exposed  to  the  weather  of  any  in  Leipsic. 

“ JThus  íled  the  time;  and  scarcely  had  the  deep  bell  of  the  dock 
above  me  proclaimed  the  first  strokc  of  midnight,  when  a veiled  figure 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  very  córner  I was  intently  watching.  To 
dart  from  my  slielter,  and  pursue  the  indistinct  object,  was  at  once  an 
impulse  and  an  action ; ñor  can  I describe  to  you  how  my  heart  throb- 
bed,  how  my  eyes  swam,  and  how  my  limbs  failed  under  me,  when  I 
ascertained  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a female  figure,  which,  mnffled 
and  veiled,  proceeded  dovvn  the  Platz,  almost  leisurely,  at  such  an 
hour,  on  such  a night,  in  such  a storm.  To  doubt  that  the  female  was 
Louise  ; to  remember  that  tliere  existed  any  otlier  female  in  the 
World,  would  have  been  treason.  What  I said  I know  not ; at  any 
rate,  I received  no  reply^  for  the  figure,  still  preserving  a sort  of  lei- 
surely composure,  as  if  indifferent  at  once  to  the  weather  and  to  my 
fervent  rhapsody,  turned  in  silence  out  of  the  Platz,  and  commenced 
threading  the  narrow  streets  which  diverge  from  that  main  artery  of 
the  town.  Awed  at  such  a reception,  and  now  scarcely  deeming  my 
companion  to  he  a mortal,  I followed  the  footsteps  that  preceded  me, 
in  such  utter  confusión  as  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  direction 
tliey  led  to,  and  of  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  they  reachcd 
their  destination.  When,  therefore,  my  guide  passed  slowly  under  a 
dark  archway,  and  ascended  some  steep  stone  stairs,  I pursued  the 
same  course,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  that  an  hour  had 
passed  since  we  left  the  Platz. 

íl  The  figure,  after  unlocking  a door  at  the  liead  of  the  stairs,  enter- 

ed,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow,  and  I found  myself  in  a small  vestibule, 

or  entrance-hall,  dimly  lighted  by  a bronze  íamp  suspended  from  the 

ceiling.  The  hall  was  almost  circular,  and  four  doors  opened  into  it ; 

over  each  of  which  a bust  was  nichcd,  but  of  whom  the  obscuritv  would 
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not  pcrmit  me  to  judge.  Two  old-fashioned  chairs,  and  a smnll  table, 
lieavily  draped  with  ancient  cut  velvet,  conslituted  the  solé  furniture 
of  tlie  room.  Tliese  particulars  I took  in  at  a glance  ; for,  after  a very 
slight  pause,  my  conductor  opened  one  of  the  four  doors,  and  by  the 
blaze  of  light  in  whose  radiance  I stood,  I perceived  tliat  she  liad  passed 
into  an  inner  apartment,  of  very  different  extent  and  garniture. 

u It  was  an  octagon,  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  richly,  though 
somewliat  fantastically  furnished.  Between  each  división  mirrors 
were  inserted  into  panels  of  maple-wood ; and  around  each  mirror 
hangings,  alternately  of  amber  and  blue,  were  draped  in  snch  amanner 
as  to  represent  a frame,  every  one,  however,  diífering  froui  its  fellow. 
Book-shelves  displayed^a  store  of  riclily-bound,  but  ill-assorted  books, 
and  various  tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  objeets  of  virtú , and 
those  indescribable  nothings  wliich  indícate  the  retreat  of  a wealthy 
and  eccentric  womnn.  Overliead  a painted  lamp  hung  penden t from 
silver  chains,  while  beneath  each  mirror  a tripod  sustained  a vase  of 
elassie  form,  from  whence  proceeded  a jet  of  exceedingly  white  light* 
apparently  fed  by  some  aromatic  substance  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  vase.  1 know  not  if  anything  else  attrncted  my  attention,  if  I ex- 
cept  a magniíicent  bowl  of  oíd  Dresden  china,  lialf  fdled  with  coins, 
upon  an  inlaid  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  afilie  time  I speak  of,  was  covered  almost  en- 
tirelv  by  a thick  Persian  carpet. 

(t  Had  not  my  senses  been  more  or  less  distracted  by  the  events  of 
the  night,  and  the  strange  deuieanour  of  the  person  who  liad  brought 
me  where  I was,  it  is  probable  that  these  demonstrations  of  opulence 
and  taste  would  have  failed  to  attract  even  a passing  observation, 
whilst  I conceived  myself  to  he  accompanied  by  Louise  Palm.  As  it 
was,  the  presence  of  the  veiled  and  silent  íigure  rather  formed  a part  of 
the  scene  before  me  than  excluded  it  entirely.  I was  roused,  however, 
from  my  lethargy  by  remarldng  that  the  veil  was  about  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  involuntarily  I stepped  forward  to  enter  within  the  circlc  of  light 
which  fell  vertieolly  on  the  head  of  the  mysterious  female  from  the 
centre  lamp.  As  í did  so,  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was 
lieard  in  the  direction  of  a door  I now  perceived  fitted  into  a compart- 
ment  of  the  panelling,  and  my  companion  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  with 
a grasp  indicative  of  flesh  and  blood,  drew  me  suddenly  behiml  the 
lieavy  draperies  of  velvet,  which  eflfectnally  prevented  the  sound  of 
storm  and  tempest  penetrating  tlirough  tlic  Windows  into  the  charined 
silence  of  that  sumptuous  apartment. 

<s  Two  persons,  as  I heard  rather  than  saw,  entered,  and  from  their 
voices  I recognised  tliem  to  be  the  Countess  Puteani  and  Theodore 
Palm  in  earnest  conversation.  For  some  little  time  the  beatings  of  my 
own  heart  were  too  loud  to  enable  me  to  catch  more  than  a word  at  in- 
tervals, ñor  was  my  agitation  lessened  when  I now  and  then  caught 
the  sound  of  my  own  ñame.  Subduing  m}'  emotion  by  a powerful 
efFort,  I determined  to  escape  from  a position  I had  involuntarily 
adopted,  and  which  was  introducing  me  to  a confidence  I neither 
souglit  ñor  desired.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  possible  I made  a 
slight  movement  in  advance,  when  on  the  instant  my  arm  was  noise- 
lessly  pressed,  and,  looking  intcntly  at  my  strange  com])anion,  I felt, 
as  if  intuitively,  that  the  eyes  which  met  mine  were  indeed  those  of 
Louise.  The  light  which  penetrated  our  recess  was  most  obscuro ; 
hut,  not  only  did  I feel  sure  that  Louise  was  nnswering  my  gaze,  but 
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that  her  look  deprecated  the  hasty  &tep  I contemplated.  Necd  I say 
that  I contemplated  it  no  longer,  and  now,  in  real  dread  of  compra- 
ra ising  her,  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  our  retreat  should  be  disco- 
vered. 

“ ‘ It  is  enough/  said  tbe  Countess,  when  I ngain  lent  my  attention 
to  the  speakers,  ‘ I intend  to  liave  my  own  way  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Palm,  or  I will  give  up  your  pntriotic  society  altogether.  This  ridicu- 
lous  denunciation  of  youngMUller  as  a French  spy  must  be  renounced, 
or  I ’ll  turn  French  spy  myself.  I tell  you  the  young  man  is  worth 
balf-a-dozen  beer-liaptized  entliusiasts,  such  as  are  daily  admitted  into 
the  Tugendbund,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  drink  the  health  of  the  good 
cause,  till  they  injure  their  own.  And,  as  for  his  honour,  ask  your 
daughter  Louise.  Why,  she  swears  he  is  a very  Paladín/ 

“ * My  daughter,  Countess,  is  a foolish  young  woman/  replied  Palm, 
in  his  soft  and  low  tones, f and,  I am  afraid,  has  paid  too  much  attention 
to  this  young  man's  character  and  attainments,  to  the  neglect  of  graver 
dutios.  That  IMüller  is  talented  and  plausible,  I do  not  deny.  So 
much  the  more  dangerous  is  he,  since,  not  belonging  either  to  our 
society,  or  to  any  recognised  body  of  patriots,  the  fair  presumption  is, 
that  líe  is  a spy  in  the  French  pay,  thousands  of  whom  swarm  in  our 
unhappy  country.  Besides,  I liave  proofs  of  wluit  I assert/ 

“ Indignant  at  this  vile  calumny,  I was  abuut  to  stand  forward  and 
confront  my  accuser,  when  the  same  pressure  as  before,  which,  as  it 
seemed,  this  time  kindly  lingered  a moment  on  my  arm,  retained  me, 
and  I constrained  myself  to  listen  to  a conversation  now  pninfully  ín- 
ter est  i ng. 

“ 1 You  liave  no  such  proof,  Mr.  Palm,  and  you  know  it;  you  can 
liave  no  proofs/  rapidly  exclaimed  the  Conntess,  ‘ of  what  exists  only  in 
imagination.  Now  look  you,  Mr.  President,  your  gravest  cause  of  sus- 
picion  against  my  poor  protege  is  on  account  of  his  not  belonging  to  the 
Tugendbund.  How,  if  before  morning  he  consents  to  the  initiation  ?* 
ÍCf  In  that  case,  indeed,  madam,  I might  pause,  and  reconsider  my 
determinaron/ 

u c And  your  proofs  ?'  askcd  my  friend,  with  a slight  tinge  of  sar- 
casm  in  her  tone. 

“ * I said  not/  replied  Palm,  with  obvious  hesita tion, c that  my  proofs 
were  arranged  and  digested ; and  it  is  just  possible  I may  liave  been 
misled,  especially  as  your  ladyship  takes  such  an  interest  in  this  wan- 
dering  student.  But  what  chance  is  tliere  that  this  person,  who  has 
so  long  steadily  refused  every  direct  overture,  should  at  this  particular 
time,  and  on  such  extremely  short  notice,  become  an  initiate?' 

t€i  Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I decline  taking  you  into  my  confi- 
dence  in  this  matter.  Be  satisfied  that  what  I have  undertaken  I can 
and  will  perform.  But,  the  time  is  short.  We  did  not  come  to  my 
boudoir  to  discuss  public  affairs,  did  we?  Oh!  now  I remember ; it 
was  to  searcli  for  that  rare  Antoninus.  I have  it  here,  in  this  bowl/ 

“ So  saying,  the  lively  Countess  rose  from  the  ottoman  on  which  she 
liad  been  rather  reclining  tliau  sitting,  and  bent  ovcr  the  little  table, 
whereon,  as  I have  said,  stood  a bowl  of  antique  Dresden  china,  con- 
taining  coins.  In  the  pause  that  ensued  I involunturily  drew  as  near 
to  the  aperture  in  the  curtains  as  I could,  and  scanned  with  unusuul 
attention  the  features  of  one  I liad  hitherto  but  little  noticed,  but  in 
whom  1 was  henceforth  to  recognise  a secret  and  dangerous  enemy.  I 
say  I advanced  my  liead  so  as  to  command  a better  look  into  the 
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apartment  before  Palm  sliould  withdraw,  as  I conjectured  lie  was  about 
to  do,  and  thus  became  a witness  to  a scene  which  will  liaunt  me  to 
my  dying  day  1 

“ When  the  Countess  Puteani  stooped  over  tlie  table  on  wliieli  rest- 
ed  the  bowl  of  coins,  lier  back  was  turned  to  Theodore  Palm.  At  tliis 
instant,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  drew  from  under  his  cloak 
an  instrument  resembling  a geologist's  hammer,  and  aimed  a blow  at 
his  intended  victim's  head.  The  blow  descended  with  frightful  vio- 
lence,  and  dashed  to  a thousand  pieces  the  china  bowl ; for  the 
Countess,  althougli  averted  from  Palm  himself,  liad  his  reflection  be- 
fore hcr  in  the  opposite  mirror,  and  thus  escaped  the  murderous  stroke 
intended  for  her  by  a timely  movement  of  lier  head.  One  instant  suf- 
ficed  for  tliis  atteinpt ; in  another,  and  before  Palm  could  recover 
himself,  or  the  Countess  utter  a cry,  Louise,  with  a sliriek  which  is 
now  ringing  in  my  ears,  fell  heavily  forward,  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
felón — her  father ! 

ec  Let  me  clear  my  lips  of  tliis  awful  scene.  Within  anotlier  minute 
Palm  stood,  blenched  with  horror  and  guilt,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Countess’s  servants,  while  she  liung  over  the  fixed  and  rigid  features 
of  lier  young  friend,  in  generous  obiivion  of  her  recent  danger.  Scarce- 
ly  noticed  by  any,  I formed  one  of  tliis  strange  group,  without  the 
power  of  connecting  in  my  mind,  far  less  of  comprehending  the  myste- 
rious  and  unnatural  events  of  this  feverisli  niglit. 

“ I hasten  to  unravel  the  thread  of  this  intricate  plot.  And  first  as 
to  Theodore  Palm.  From  circumstances  which  ultimately  transpired, 
and  in  part  from  the  confession  of  the  wretch  himself,  it  appeared  tliat 
for  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  introducing  himself  into  the 
prívate  apartments  of  wealthy  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  conver- 
saron, or  on  business,  and  of  murdering  his  victims,  as  opportunities 
aróse.  lie  then  ransacked  the  room  for  money,  or  valuables,  and  thus 
acquired  the  means  of  feeding  his  monomanía  for  book-collecting.  The 

freater  part  of  these  murders  were  eommitted  with  the  blunt,  round- 
eaded  liammer,  or  rather,  I should  say,  with  the  blunt,  round  end  of 
the  double-headed  hammer,  he  used  upon  his  last  occasion.  With  one 
blow  he  usually  stunned  his  victims,  wliom  on  some  plausible  pretext 
he  procured  to  stoop  in  searcli  of  somctliing,  and  then  despatched  by 
repeating  the  stroke.  8o  well  had  his  measures  been  taken,  that  he 
had  liitherto  never  failed  in  his  first  attack ; and  tliough  the  extraor- 
dinary  fact  of  these  murders  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  no 
sliadow  of  suspicion  liad  ever  attaclied  to  the  tranquil  and  literary 
philosopher,  the  sage  and  the  patriot  Palm.* 

(<  JBut  this  was  not  all : so  true  is  it  that  one  sin  is  the  father  of  an- 
otlier,  or  rather,  that  one  sin,  like  a plague-spot,  is  sure  to  spread  over 
the  whole  moral  surface,  and  taint  and  corrupt  the  system.  And  thus 
it  happened  with  Palm.  Although  not  originally  averse  to  the  cause 
of  lns  suffering  country,  and  even  in  the  outset  warm  in  her  Service, 
the  diabolical  crimes  he  was  constan tly  perpetrating  or  contriving,  by 

* This  is,  perlmps,  the  fitting  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  declare  that,  strange  and 
unnatural  as  such  a crime,  so  perpetrated,  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  a fact,  and  some 
dozen  years  ago  was  notorious  over  all  Northern  tíermany.  The  murderer,  as  in  the 
text,  was  a biblio-maniac.  And  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  unparalleled 
case  were  related,  while  yet  recent,  to  the  writer  hy  the  celebrated  Professor  Her- 
mann,  of  Leipsic,  ajwopos  to  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber’s  immense  collection  of 
books. 
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degrees  so  far  blunted  bis  better  perceptions  as  to  render  liim  an  easy 
prcy  to  temptation  of  any  sort.  Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing  bis  means,  nearly  tbe  wliole  of  which,  it  is  remarkable,  were  appro- 
priated  to  tbe  purcliase  of  books,  he  became  a spy  in  tbe  French  pay 
about  the  time  that  be  obtained  tbe  distinction  of  presiding  over  the 
Tugenbund  in  Leipsic.  In  that  capacity  bis  intelligence  must  often 
bave  been  valuable  to  bis  employers,  wbile  he  was  placed,  as  it  were, 
above  tbe  suspicion  of  his  countrymen.  Yct  actuated,  as  it  sliould 
seem,  by  the  feverish  restlessness  of  traitors  to  divert,  by  every  possi- 
ble  metliod,  public  attention  from  tlieir  secret  weak  point,  be  liad 
judged  it  expedient  to  denounce  certain  persons  as  spies;  and,  among 
thern,  as  you  already  know,  be  had  done  me  tbe  lionour  to  include  me* 

“ It  remains  to  explain  tbe  conduct  of  Louise  on  tbis  fatal  night. 
Tbe  following  particulars  I learnt  from  the  Countess  Puteani  in  a sub- 
sequent  interview. 

f<  Altbougb  I liad  never  spoken  to  Louise  on  tbe  subject  of  my  pas- 
sion,  it  was  impossible  for  tbe  fair  girl  to  be  ignorant  of  my  feelings. 
Nay,  more,  tbe  Countess  liad  observed  tbe  progresa  of  my  affection, 
and,  with  the  giddy  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  her  cbaracter,  for- 
warded  my  views  by  way  of  pastiche  to  herself.  It  tlius  liappened  that 
I was  much  oftener  disctissed  between  the  friends  than  I was  at  all 
aware  of,  and  wbile  tbe  Countess  playfully  insisted  on  my  elaims  (such 
as  she  was  pleased  to  put  forward)  to  tbe  hand  of  Louise,  tbe  latter 
listened  at  any  rate,  and  if  slic  did  not  assent,  neither  did  she  avoid 
tbe  conversation.  One  particular,  bowever,  Louise  insisted  on.  As 
yet  I belonged  to  no  patriotic  society,  and,  whatever  she  felt  for  me 
personally,  she  invariably  declared  she  would  never  encourage  any 
man,  lct  him  be  wbo  be  might,  who  in  times  like  those  stood  aloof 
from  bis  country,  and  tbe  ties  which  bound  tbe  noblest  and  tbe  best  of 
bis  countrymen* 

“ You  may  remember  tliat  I liad  determined,  from  motives  which  I 
bave  detailed  to  you,  not  to  delay  joining  tbe  Tugendbund  beyond  St. 
Andrew's  Eve,  and  by  a singular  coincidence,  tbe  Countess  and  Louise 
liad  fixed  upon  tbe  same  night  to  gain  me  over  to  tlieir  views.  For 
myself,  I make  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  well  knowing  tbe  popular 
legend  attached  to  tbis  mystical  eve,  and  riglitly  fatlioming  my  poetic, 
or  if  you  will,  excitable  temperament,  conceived  tbe  idea  ofmaking  my 
folly  subservient  to  her  purposc.  She  felt  assurcd  that  I sliould  pay 
due  attention  to  tbe  saint ; and,  from  some  expressions  I bad  let  drop, 
was  led  to  believe  tliat  on  tbis  occasion  I sliould  station  myself  at  the 
comer  of  the  Platz.  Everytliing  liappened  as  she  bad  foreseen  ; and, 
but  for  tbe  intervention  of  matter  of  darker  interest,  it  is  more  than 

Frobable  tliat  the  scheme  of  the  friends  would  have  amply  succeeded. 

sliall  add,  that  tbe  Countess  expected  us  to  arrive  by  tbe  grand-stair- 
case ; and  therefore,  during  her  conversation  with  Palm,  was  not  aware 
of  our  being  actually  in  her  apartments.  The  rooms  to  wliicb  I was 
on  this  occasion  admitted  I had  never  before  entered,  and  (as  you  will 
surmise)  Louise  aided  my  self-mystitication  by  threading  sundry  ob- 
scure  streets  before  leading  me  to  the  quarter  wbere  Aladame  Puteani 
resided.  Wby  Louise  brought  me  by  a back  way  into  tbe  Countess's 
boudoir  before  she  joined  ber  friend,  I may  divine,  but  it  is  needless 
now  to  say.  She  might  wish  to  explain  ber  part  in  tbe  little  plot,  to 
justify  herself  in  my  eyes  from  any  otlier  imputation  than  that  of 
eugerness  to  gain  a recruit  for  licr  country.  She  might — but  it  mat- 
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ters  not  now.  Whatever  was  her  purpose,  it  was  never  executed  ; 
and  I must  rest  satisfied  with  thc  conviction  that  it  was  puré  as  the 
lieart  which  framed  it. 

“ The  dénoucment  of  my  tragedy  you  may  imagine.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  agitated  State  of  publie  atfairs  in  Germany,  the  lieinousness  of 
Palmas  criine  demanded  immediate  attention.  He  was  tried  as  soon  as 
the  cumbrous  forms  of  justicc  peculiar  to  Saxony  pcrmitted,  and  con- 
demned  to  sutfer  death  on  the  wheel.  Death  ¿lien  was  the  punish- 
ment  decreed ; still  the  laws  of  Saxony  do  not  permit  an  execution  to 
take  place  before  one  year  has  elapsed  subsequent  to  the  sentence. 
That  interval  is  allottcu  to  the  crimimal ; in  mercy  to  him  here  and 
hereafter. 

€t  And  well  did  the  stricken  daughter  of  the  felón  use  that  year  of 
grace.  Permitted  by  the  usages  of  the  prison  to  pass  the  day  with  the 
condemned,  each  day  was  spent  in  her  nuxious  labour  of  love.  Indif- 
ferent  to  her  former  high  aspirations,  for  she  followed  a liiglier  one,  for- 
getful  of  her  country  now  that  a more  sacred  duty  impelled  her,  she 
devoted  her  every  tiiought  to  her  father.  She  was  liis  nurse,  his  at- 
tendant,  his  priest. 

“ The  year  wore  on  ; the  momentous  year  which  gave  freedom  to 
Germany.  Swept  away  by  the  current  of  enthusiasm,  and  glad  to  be 
thus  freed  from  the  sting  of  inactive  reflection,  I entered  the  allied 
army  as  a voluntecr,  and,  as  it  happencd,  was  under  the  imnicdiate 
orders  of  the  brave  and  faithful  Blücher.  You  know,  I daré  say,  that 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  the  Saxons  deserted  the  cause  of  Napoleón, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a fragment  under  Zeschau,  passed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ullies.  In  a company  of  Saxon  light  troops  I received 
permission  to  serve  out  the  campaign  ; and  after  the  taking  of  Leipsic 
we  followed  Napoleón  to  the  Rliine.  We  had  a brush  with  the  llying 
eagles  at  Hanau,  and  might  have  saved  you  English  the  tronble  of 
Waterloo.  But  we  had  no  Wellington  with  us,  and  our  leader,  Wrede, 
lost  his  head  when  he  had  most  need  of  it.  We  were  soundly  beaten  ; 
and  haviug  to  no  purpose  escorted  the  Emperor  to  Mayence,  prepared 
to  rejoin  the  tnain  army,  at  that  time  leisureiy  marching  upon  Frankfort. 

“ At  Erfurt  my  company  was  reunited  to  Reynier's  corps,  and  I,  for 
one,  congratulated  myself  on  having  seen  the  worst  of  it ; for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  there  is  notbing  in  the  world  like  a little  actual  practice 
of  war  to  give  one  a relish  for  peace.  My  lieart  yearned,  too,  for  the 
prison  at  Leipsic,  and  for  one  unprotected  girl,  who  might  not,  in  these 
disturbed  times,  have  found  even  the  depths  of  a felon's  dungeon  a safe 
retreat.  During  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  my  duty  never  allowed 
me  to  enter  the  town.  I had  even  heard  a vague  rumour  that  thc 
prisons  had  heen  thrown  open ; that  of  the  prisoners  some  had  escaped, 
others  been  removed  to  places  of  security.  If  so,  where  was  Louise  ? 
Where  was  lier  father  ? 

“It  was  night  when  I received  my  billet;  but,  before  I had  time  to 
tlirow  myself  on  my  bed,  I was  summoned  to  General  Reynier’s  quar- 
ters.  There  orders  were  given  me  to  march  my  company  back  the  fol- 
lowing  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  as  far  as  Weimar,  to  be  present  at 
an  execution,  which  the  authorities  were  anxious  to  proceed  with.  Of 
all  military  duties  tliis  is  the  most  unpleasant,  and  I received  my  or- 
ders with  unwonted  depression.  In  thc  army,  however,  * to  hear  is  to 
obey.' 

“ Long  before  daylight  I was  on  my  way  to  Weimar  with  my  com- 
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pany,  and  the  coid  grey  dawn  of  a November  morning  found  me  still 
distant  some  tbree  leagues  from  tbe  town.  Wearied  and  wet,  (for  tbe 
rain  pourcd  in  torrents,  and  tbe  road  was  little  better  tban  a marsh, 
owing  to  tbe  heavy  artillery  which  liad  latelv  passed  that  way,)  we 
- urrivcd,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  tbe  square  where  the  preliminary 
ceremony  is  usually  performed.  As  it  proved,  we  were  but  just  in  time 
to  add  tbe  parade  of  military  forcé  to  tbe  formalities  of  tbe  law. 
Would  tbat  we  liad  been  too  late ! 

“ In  tbe  centre  of  the  public  square  of  Weimur  a lofty  scaífold,  co- 
Vered  witb  black  clotli,  was  tbe  point  on  whicb  converged  tbe  straining 
eyes  of  a dense  and  bushed  multitude.  As  tbe  measured  tramp  of  our 
approacb  was  lieard,  tbe  crowd  in  silence  fell  back  to  allow  us  to  pass, 
as  by  a narrow  lañe,  to  our  destined  situation.  I looked  attentively 
at  tbe  faces  of  tbe  men  and  women  who  lined  our  marcli ; yet  not  one 
of  tbem  for  an  instant  looked  off  tbe  platform  before  tbeni. 

“ Wlien  we  took  up  our  station  immediately  in  front  of  tbe  scaífold, 
I became  aware  tbat  we  liad  arrived  at  tbe  critical  nioment  of  wbat  I 
llave  called  tbe  ceremony  preliminary  to  tbe  actual  execution.  As 
usual,  tbe  criminal  stood,  attired  in  a sort  of  wliite  domino,  fasténed 
witb  black  strings,  and  immediately  facing  him  sat  tbe  tbree  geric/Us- 
rnths , or  counsellors  of  justice,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  fulfil  tbe  last  tech- 
nicalities  of  tbe  law,  previous  to  which  the  criminal  could  not  be  handed 
over  to  tbe  executioner.  Tbese  tbree  were  exactly  opposite  to  me  as 
I placed  myself  at  tbe  liead  of  my  company,  and  consequently  at  tbe 
comer  of  tbe  scaífold  : tbe  prisoner's  face  was  necessarily  averted  from 
me. 

“ Rising  from  bis  seat,  tbe  centre  magistrate  advanced  towards  tbe 
unbappy  man,  liolding  in  bis  hand  a paper,  from  whicb  be  read,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice,  the  following  question  : — 

“ * Tbeodore  Palm,  llave  you  not  committed  tbe  crime  of  murder  on 
more  tban  one  occnsion  ; and  were  you  not  arrested  in  tlic  act  of  perpe- 
trating  tliis  crime?* 

CK  Great  God  ! I stood  in  tbe  presence  of  Palm — I could  liave  touclied 
bis  long,  shroud-like  robe — I was  to  witness  bis  execution — I was,  in 
a inanner,  to  preside  over  it ! Advancing  a step,  I scrutinised  eagerly 
tbe  person  of  each  figure  upon  tbe  platform,  lest  Louise  sliould  be  tbere 
too ; but,  besides  the  magistrates  and  tbe  criminal,  were  only  one  or 
two  subordínate  ofii ciáis.  Tliis  was  tbe  work  of  a nioment.  Kre  I 
resumed  my  place,  the  well-known  voice  of  Palm  answered  to  the 
appeal  by  tbe  word  c Yes.* 

fC * Is  tbe  sentence  of  condemnation  against  tbec  just?'  again  asked 
tbe  same  counsellor. 

Yes,*  replied  Palm,  in  a low  tone,  which  would  scurcely  liave 
been  audible  umong  a multitude  less  supernaturally  still. 

“ Tbere  was  a slight  pause,  and  thétt  tbe  sénior  magistrate,  or  riebter, 
taking  tbe  place  of  tbe  one  wbo  had  put  tbe  above  questions  to  tbe 
criminal,  approacbed  bim,  and,  after  breaking  a small  wand  over  bis 
liead,  deliberately  pronounced  tbe  sentence  of  deatb.  Tliis  was,  I now 
found,  decapitation ; tbe  extreme  punishment  of  tbe  wheel  having 
been  remitted,  in  pity  to  bis  daugliter*s  unceusing  applications,  and  I 
believe  I may  add,  in  reward  of  her  surpassing  self-devotion. 

e<  At  tliis  point  ended  tbe  preliminary  ceremony,  tbe  magistrates 
retiring  from  tbe  scaífold,  and  tbe  oíficials  liurrying  away  tbeir  pri- 
soner  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tbe  place  of  execution  was  outside  tbe 
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town,  and  the  crowd,  breaking  up  with  tbat  sob  which  betokens  tliat 
tbey  had  leisure  to  breatke  freely  again,  lost  no  time  in  arranging 
themselves  round  tlie  fatal  platform,  which  in  appearance  did  not  ma- 
terially  differ  from  tlie  one  in  the  public  square.  Thither  I also  re- 
paired  witli  my  company  ; but  I walked  as  men  walk  in  their  sleep, — 
a torpor  was  creeping  over  me,  the  result  of  fatigue,  and  amazement, 
and  horror. 

“ To  tliis  hour  I llave  before  my  mind  the  execution  of  Theodorc 
Palm.  I see  him  bound  on  the  fatal  chair,  liis  lips  white  witli  mortal 
fear,  and  muttering  sounds,  whetlier  of  eartli  or  heavcn  I know  not. 
An  oftícer  advanees,  and  bandages  his  rolling  eyes,  while  from  eacli 
comer  of  the  platform  issues  simultaneously  the  mournful  exhortation 
to  silence — to  silence,  in  a crowd  whose  hearts  beat  as  the  heart  of  one 
man.  And  then  the  swift  but  stealthy  step  of  tbat  muffled  figure,  one 
foot  only  in  ad vanee,  and  but  one  apparent  movemeut  of  the  arm. 
Vet  it  is  enough ! The  keen  sword  is  drawn,  and  has  passed  over  the 
neck  of  the  living  man,  and  the  head  of  the  corpse  rolls  heavily  on  the 
plashing  board  beneatli.  God  of  merey  ! but  one  instant  and  one  blow 
— the  ghastly  trunk  and  the  gory  head  remain  to  man — the  spirit  is 
beyond  his  justice  or  his  revengo  ! 

“ Thus  much  I saw,  and  see  now.  Of  what  followed  I was  not  con- 
scious.  Wlien  tlie  blood  gushed  forth,  and  more  than  one  paralytic 
wretch  struggled  forward  to  catch  the  red  tide*  in  the  deptli  of  their 
superstition,  I sank  silently  to  the  ground.  Nature  could  do  no  more ; 
body  and  mind  were  prostrate.  My  comrades  raised  me  up,  and  con- 
veyed  me  to  the  nearest  liouse,  where  for  hours  I lay  in  a stupor,  which 
threatened  to  keep  its  hold  on  my  brain.  Nevertheless,  youth  and 
strength  of  constitution  prevailed  ; and,  tliough  weak,  and  almost  lielp- 
less,  I was  able  the  following  day  to  be  carried  in  a litter,  which  my 
men  in  turns  bore  upon  their  sboulders.” 

“ But  did  you  never  again  see  Louise  ?*'  demanded  I,  interrupting 
my  friend,  as  he  prepared  to  mix  liis  fourtli  tuinbler  of  punch. 

“Of  that  another  time/*  replied  Müller,  with  gravity.  “For  the 
present,  I liave  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  the  connection  between 
an  execution  at  Weimar  and  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew.  May  I trouble 
you  for  the  sugar,  and  the  least  drop  in  life  of  brandy." 


A MILITARY  EXECUTION  IN  THE  PORTUGUESE 

ARM  Y. 

Early  on  an  autumnal  morning,  in  October,  1834,  the  garrison  of 
Elvas  paraded  outside  the  glacis  of  that  fortress,  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution of  a sentence  of  a court-martial  upon  two  gunners  of  artillery 
for  desertion,  and  for  stealing  two  mules,  belonging  to  the  sume 
brigade  as  themselves.  The  men  had  on  a former  occasion  deserted 
from  the  liberating  army  during  the  siege  of  Oporto.  They  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  original  comrades,  but  their  lives  were 

* The  above  nccount  of  an  execution  ¡n  Germany  is  takcn  from  one  as  it  actually 
occurred,  including  the  strange  superstition  of  paralytic  and  other  diseased  per&ons, 
who  imagine  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  be  a eliarm  against  their  maladies. 
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spared,  aiul  tlicy  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  until  tlie  Treaty 
of  Evro,  when  they  again  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  and  joined  the  Duke  of  Terceira*s  army.  They 
then  marched  with  him  to  invest  Elvas,  where  they  remained  until 
the  return  of  Don  Carlos  to  Spain,  and  the  reappearance  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  of  Don  Miguel,  when  they  again  descrted, 
but  were  taken  on  the  road  from  Oliveira  to  Villa  Real  by  some 
Spanish  light  infantry,  who  brought  them  into  Elvas,  where  they 
were  immediately  tried  by  a eourt-martial,  and  the  following  spec- 
taele  took  place. 

Corporal  punishment  in  the  Portuguese  Service  is,  I should  men- 
tion,  of  a very  diílerent  description  to  that  adopted  in  any  other 
civilized  army.  It  is  not  inflicted  with  the  " cat-o*-nine-tails,"  but 
either  with  the  fíat  of  the  sword,  or  switches.  The  sword  is  that 
used  by  the  foot-artillery,  or  drummers  of  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  punishment  with  the  flut  of  the  sword  is  only  resorted  to  for 
minor  offences,  such  as  in  the  British  army  are  handed  over  to  the 
provost-marslial ; but  the  switcli  is  uscd  by  scntence  of  court-mar- 
tial,  and  is  inflicted  by  non-connnissioned  ofticers  instead  of  farriers 
and  drummers,  as  in  other  European  Service. 

In  all  cases  such  as  cali  for  severity,  much  ceremony  is  observcd. 
If  the  parade  consists  of  infantry  only,  it  is  generally  formed  into 
squares  facing  inwards,  but  if  the  garrison  consists  also  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  troops  are  formed  in  columns  at  quarter  distance, 
with  intervals  between  the  battalions  for  artille^' , and  the  cavalry 
on  the  flanks,  the  bands  with  their  respective  corps,  and  the  sénior 
officer,  principal  surgeon,  and  staff,  in  the  front.  The  sentcnce  is 
then  read,  and  the  prisoner  is  immediately  made  fast  to  a tree,  gun- 
carriage,  forage-cart,  or  some  other  secure  place ; the  punisning 
party  are  formed  in  rank  entire  in  rear  of  the  prisoner,  and  consists 
of  one  or  two  non-commissioned  officers,  told  oíT  from  each  troop  or 
company  of  the  same  corps  as  that  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs. 
In  front  of  this  detachmenl  is  a largc  supply  of  vcry  supplc  twigs  or 
switches.  The  punishment  is  laid  on  the  back  and  loins  with  both 
hands,  and  the  inarks  huvc  buen  known  frcqucntly  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  including  both  sides  and  stomach. 
Evcn  in  cases  of  what  is  termed  light  punishment  the  sufferer  will 
generally  feel  the  eflects  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  in- 
juries done  to  the  kidneys  and  loins.  In  the  case  to  which  I now 
draw  the  reader’s  attention  the  unfortunate  men  were  ordered  to  re- 
ceive  such  a chastisement  as  should  cause  death  ; and  the  wretched 
men  resolved  to  bear  their  fate  with  resignation.  The  first  victim, 
indeed,  offered  an  extraordinary  instance  of  personal  fortitude.  He 
seemed  to  sufter  much,  but  merely  at  three  intervals  did  he  utter  a 
groan.  At  length  he  fell  into  a swoon,  — his  knees  gradually  gave 
way  from  under  him,  — and  he  was  only  prevented  from  sinking  to 
the  ground  by  being  made  fast  to  the  wheel  of  a forage-cart,  his 
head  inclined  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  miserable  creature  ap- 
peared  no  longer  sensible  of  pain.  At  this  stage  of  the  execution 
the  governor  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  and  on  blood  slowly  issuing 
from  his  arm,  the  governor  directed  the  man  then  proceeding  in  the 
act  of  laceration  to  resort  to  greater  vigour,  vociferating  after  each 
lash,  "More  forcé!  more  forcé!**  At  intervals  the  sufferer  exclaim- 
ed  in  a voice  of  frenzied  agony,  " Viva  Don  Miguel ! Viva  Don  Car- 
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los !"  At  length  a deep  groan,  of  peculiar  tone,  preceded  by  a suel- 
den scream,  indicated  that  the  vital  spark  had  fled.  lie  was  tlien 
takcn  down,  and  placed  in  front  ofthe  troops,  upon  a field-stretcher, 
and  his  comrade  underwent  the  like  torture,  and  that  with  similar 
firinness.  Death  also,  after  a protracted  punishiucnt  of  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  closed  his  earthly  sufferings  1 

The  writer  witnessed  many  similar  barbarous  scenes  ; but  the  next 
in  point  of  savage  atrocity  was  that  which  took  place  early  in  1834, 
upon  the  plains  of  Cartaxo,  near  Vale,  upon  which  occasion  a prí- 
vate of  the  lOth  Caladores  received  a severe  corporal  punishment, 
and  that  too  under  a scorching  sun ; and  was  then  compelled  to 
follow  the  route  of  liis  regiment,  on  the  march  for  Villa  Franca.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  mode  of  punishment  at  one  time  carried,  that 
every  soldier  found  out  of  his  quarters  after  tattoo  used  to  receive 
one  hundred  stripes  with  the  sticks.  To  such  severe  discipline 
(thank  Ileaven !)  the  British  soldier  is  an  utter  stranger,  yet  the 
ultra-reformers,  unaequainted  with  military  matters,  exaggerate 
what  they  culi  gf  Military  Torture."  They  urge  that  the  lasli  is  not 
resorted  to  in  the  French  army ; this  is  true,  but  in  the  French,  as 
also  in  other  European  armics,  the  penalty  of  deuth  is  awarded 
where  we  only  resort  to  a trifiing  corporal  punishment.  Indeed,  the 
lasli  is  now  nearly  abolished  in  the  British  army,  and  never  applied 
but  upon  the  most  urgent  occasion. 

A.  J.  H. 

Blackheath,  September,  1843. 
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Ill-fated  ílower ! wlmt  thougli  thy 
drooping  head 

Wnn  shrined  so  deep  within  its  nntive 
bed, 

In  modest  grace ; 

Thy  perfume,  beauteuuy  wreath. 

Borne  on  spring's  cooling  breatli, 
Betray’d  the  place. 

Ruthless,  1 tore  thee  thence, 

Einblem  of  innocence  ! 

Ñor  mark'd  the  dew, 
Which,  like  regret’s  mute  tear, 

To  quit  a spot  so  dear, 

Bimm’d  thy  puré  blue ! 

Snon  dried  the  liquid  gem, 

And,  withering  on  the  stem, 

I saw  thee  fade  ! 

And  almost  wisliM  that  I 
liad  Jaid  thee  down  to  die 

In  that  green  shade  ! 

Yet,  had  I left  thee  there, 

And  sought  some  wreath  more  fair, 
Summer’s  warm  ray 


Had  pierced  thy  leafy  bower, 

And  ilion,  sweet  virgin  ílower, 

IJad'st  died  away  ! 

Thy  present  fate  be  mine, 

Withering  in  life’s  gay  prime, 

Unscathed  l>y  years, 
Welcome  shall  he  the  toinh, 

Escaping  age’s  gloom, 

And  sorrow’s  tears  ! 

Thcn  fond  uffectioir»  tear, 

Gemming  my  early  bier, 

Shall  tnourn  me  dead, 
And  puré  spring  wreaths  like  thee, 
Cast  by  kind  hunds,  shall  he 

On  my  coid  bed. 

But  not  like  thee,  sweet  ílower, 

I fall  to  rise  no  more : 

An  upward  flight, 
TardonM  by  heavenly  love, 

JM  y soul  shall  take  above, 

To  realms  of  light ! 

II.  B.  K. 


Sol 


THE  BLUE  FIACRE  ; 

or,  THE  PARISIAN  OTHELLO. 

BY  MRS.  ROMER. 

And  he  swore  'twas  true 
Till  all  was  blue. 

Mother  Redcap's  Tales. 

Evbrybody  who  has  resided  long  enough  in  París  to  have  mixed 
familiarly  with  its  native  society,  knows  that  jealousy  is  not  the  be- 
setting  sin  of  French  husbands.  Whether  it  be  attribatable  to  a 
happy  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  their  fairer  halves,  or  to  a gay, 
easy,  philosophic  savoir-vivre,  which  extends  to  woman  the  indul- 
gence  that  man  always  accords  to  himself ; or  to  a Spartan  fortitude, 
which  enables  them  to  smile  while  their  entraiis  are  being  devoured, 
to  bear,  without  appearing  to  be  sensible  of  the  infliction,  those  con- 
jugal disasters  which  among  nations  less  tolerant  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  weaker  sex  lead  to  results  not  less  awful  than  daggers,  dun- 
geons,  and  Doctors'  Commons, — Messieurs  les  maris  Franyais,  taken 
collectively,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  least  troublesome 
yokefellows  in  the  uni verse.  Yet,  although  malicious  pens  and 
light  tongues  have  spread  far  and  wide  the  assertion,  that  conjugal 
fidelity  and  jealous  liusbands  are  equal  rarities  in  Parisian  society,  I 
am  not  altogether  inclined  to  harp  into  the  common  censure.  I 
have  known  domestic  hearths  in  that  gay  city,  where  the  puré  (lame 
of  wedded  love,  although  exposed  to  the  light  airs  of  flattery,  and 
blown  upon  by  the  insidious  breath  of  unlawful  admiration,  burned 
steadily  on  from  first  to  last,  without  even  for  a moment  flickering 
under  the  blasts  that  sought  to  extinguish  its  holy  ardour ; and  I 
have  also  known  Parisian  husbands  suspicious  as  fair  Mistress  Ford's 
mate,  ” that  searehed  a hollow  walnut  for  his  wife*s  lemán,’*  and 
whose  jealous  susceptibilities  were  carried  to  such  absurd  extremes 
tliat  they  might  have  laid  claim  to  being  the  eldest  spawned  of  the 
green-eyed  monster  itself.  Of  course  these  restless,  vigilant  domes- 
tic  tyrants,  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  ascertain  that  they  are  that  which 
they  loathe  to  think  upon,  draw  upon  themselves  a ridicule  which 
does  not  attach  to  the  benign  Benedicts  who  keep  on  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way,  taking  no  lieed  of  the  “ fantastic  tricks  **  which  their 
lively  ribs  “ play  before  high  hcaven,*'  and  in  the  face  of  the  world 
(for  jealousy,  made  evident,  scnt  ioujours  la  mauvaise  compagine ) ; 
and,  of  course,  it  sometimes  happens  in  París,  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
most  suspicious  are  those  who,  in  fact,  have  the  least  cause  for  sus- 
picion  ; and,  of  course — but,  a truce  to  truisms  and  refleetions,  and 
all  the  cominon-place  twaddling  moralityinto  which  one  is  so  apt  to 
plunge  headlong  when  one  has  dipped  one*s  pen  into  the  ink  with 
the  charitable  intention  of  showing  up  the  weaknesses  of  one*s 
neighbour,  and  the  backsliding  of  one’s  neighbour's  wife.  I sat 
down  with  the  intention  of  being  piquant  and  not  prosy ; and  I 
shall  therefore  discard  all  further  digression,  and  at  once  cominence 
the  recital  of  an  occurrence  which  suggested  the  foregoing  sentences, 
and  which  has  of  late  excited  much  gossip  in  the  Leonine  coleries  of 
the  Chaussée  d’Autin. 
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Among  the  wealthy  dwellers  in  the  above-mentioned  quartier , par 
exceUence,  for  the  sommités  de  Ja  han  le  %fi nance,  is  a gentleman,  whom  I 
shall  here  desígnate  as  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  and  who,  possess- 
ing  all  the  accessories  to  liappiness  whicli  are  comprised  in  an  lio- 
nourable  ñame  and  calling,  an  unincumbered  income,  an  en  viable 
position  in  society,  troops  of  friends,  youth,  liealth,  a charming  hotel, 
and  a still  more  charming  young  wife,  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
miserable  being  in  existence.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
curse  of  a jealous  temper  and  a suspicious  mind,  and  all  the  giPts 
which  Fortune  has  showered  into  his  lap  are  neutralized  by  the 
counteraeting  influence  of  this  mental  obliquily.  The  dread  that 
for  ever  haunts  him  of  bccoming  a deceived  husband  is  the  single 
thorn  which,  lurking  in  his  garden  of  roses,  renders  him  forgetful 
of  their  delicious  perfume ; it  is  the  one  distorted  sliadow,  which, 
casting  its  darle  ramiíieations  across  his  sunny  path  of  life,  has  con- 
verted the  brightness  thereof  into  gloom.  His  waking  hours  are 
embittered,  his  dreams  are  transformed  into  horrid  visions  by  one 
absorbing  apprehension.  The  gaiety  or  the  seriousness  of  his  wife 
are  equally  subjeets  of  distrust  to  him  ; his  vanity  would  be  cruelly 
mortified  were  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Madame  de 
Lombrageux  not  to  meet  with  their  due  appreciation  in  socicty,  yet 
when  the  approbation  they  elicit  becomes  evident  in  the  homage 
publicly  offered  to  her,  and  which  every  married  Frenchwoman  is 
privileged  to  receive,  liis  jaundiced  imagination  causes  him  to  be- 
hold  in  these  natural  tributes  paúl  to  her  youthful  attractions  some 
deep-laid  plot  to  undermine  bis  lionour  and  liappiness.  II is  exist- 
ence is  a perpetual  struggle  to  conceal  the  sombre  workings  of  his 
mind  under  a smiling  exterior,  but  in  vain,  — for  the  world,  lynx- 
eyed  and  nnpitying,  soon  discovered  his  infirmity,  and  held  it  up  to 
ndicule.  Had  he  grounds,  or  liad  he  not,  for  being  tlius  suspicious? 
is  a question  that  hasbeen  often  agitated  in  the  circle  of  which  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Lombrageux  form  a segment.  The  Mis. 
Candours  of  Madame's  society  charitably  surmise  that  her  husband 
would  not  be  tlius  distrustful  without  some  existing  cause  ; while 
the  faithful  friends  and  boon  companions  of  Monsieur,  piqued  that 
all  their  own  cffbrts  should  llave  failed  in  persuading  the  young  wife 
to  justify  his  suspicious  to  their  utrnost  extent,  smile  with  the  per- 
fidious  fatuity  that  would  infer  sometliing  more  than  meets  the  ear. 
Be  that  as  it  muy,  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  had  gone  on  so  long  in 
a course  of  harassing  conjectures  upon  the  del  i cate  subject  of  his 
wife's  lo}^alty  to  her  marriage-vows,  without  ever  being  able  to  ar- 
rive  at  any  conclusive  evidence  calculated  to  impeach  her  virtue, 
that,  for  want  of  aliment,  his  suspicions  were  nearly  at  their  last 
gasp,  when,  a few  weeks  ago,  an  oíHeious  friend  infused  new  vitality 
into  thern,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  nascent  tranquillity  by  incidental- 
ly  uttering,  apparently  in  the  most  careless  manner,  and  á propos  de 
bolles,  an  observation  that  carried  with  it  to  the  jealous  husband’s 
mind  all  the  envenomed  anguish  produeed  by  Ingo's  remarks. 

“ Where  were  you  and  Madame  de  Lombrageux  driving  so  fast 
yesterday  in  a hackney-coach  ? I took  oíT  my  but  to  you  botli,  but 
could  obtain  no  salutation  from  eitherin  return.  I trust  that  no  ac- 
cident  lias  buppened  to  your  charming  English  carriage  to  oblige 
yon  to  have  recourse  to  such  a substitute  ?" 

Lombrageux  assured  bis  friend  that  his  eyes  must  have  deceived 
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him,  for  that  he  himself  had  been  absent  from  París  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  hunting  with  the  Princes  at  Mendon,  and  that,  as  no- 
thing  had  happencd  to  either  liis  carriage  or  horses  to  render  them 
unfit  for  use,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  Madame  de  Lombrageux 
should  liave  gone  out  in  a hackney-coaeli ; he  must  liave  mistaken 
fióme  other  person  for  her.  But,  while  protesting  against  the  likeli- 
liood  of  such  an  occurrence,  the  suspicious  man’ 8 mind  misgave  liim 
as  he  remembered  that  the  whole  day  had  been  passed  by  him  from 
lióme ; and  something  like  a thrill  of  horror  followed  the  recollec- 
tion  that  his  wife  had  negatived  the  ofler  he  had  made  her  of  taking 
her  with  him  to  the  rendez-vous  de  chasse , upon  the  pica  of  going  to 
pass  the  morning  with  an  invalid  aunt. 

“ As  far  as  regards  Madame,  my  eyes  most  certainly  did  not  de- 
ceive  me/’  returned  his  informant ; “ it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
París  a n other  woman  sufficiently  handsome  and  distinguished  look- 
ing  to  he  mistaken  for  her  ; besides,  I had  afull  view  of  Madame  de 
Lombrageux's  face,  although  I coulcl  not  catch  her  eye  ; for,  as  I 
passed  by  the  coach  sheleaned  forward  to  pulí  down  the  blind,  and 
ni  doing  so  I saw  that  a gentleman  was  seated  beside  her,  whom  I 
of  course  concludcd  to  be  yourself ; but  as  you  were  hunting  at 
Mendon,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  you/* 

“ Au  faity  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  liave  been  me,”  repeated 
the  husband  mechanically,  but  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  that 
caused  the  perspiration  to  burst  out  from  every  pore ; then  sudden- 
ly  recollecting  that  even  should  his  worst  fears  have  been  reulized, 
and  that  his  wife  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  carry  on 
come  clandestine  affaire  de  cazur,  the  misfortune  could  only  be  ag- 
gravated  by  letting  the  world  into  the  seeret,  he  put  a violent  eflbrt 
upon  his  feelings,  and  resumed  in  a calmer  tone,  tc  Maisj'y  pense , it 
was  very  likely  to  have  been  my  wife  whom  you  saw,  after  all. 
Clémence  is  very  charitable ; she  has  a number  of  poor  sick  pen- 
sioners,  whom  she  sometimos  visits  with  her  physician,  and  you  can 
understand  that  on  these  occasions,  when  she  wishesto  do  good  with- 
out  display,  she  avoids  the  éclat  of  going  in  her  own  carriage.” 

11  C'est  juste  ” replied  his  friend  ; t(  there  is  no  conveyanc.e  so  well 
adapted  for  a seeret  expedition  as  a hackney-coach  ; it  eflectually 
balíles  all  espionage  of  servants ; you  walk  out  of  your  house  to  a 
distant  coach- stand,  step  into  a carriage,  and  are  driven  to  your  ren- 
dezvous — destination,  1 mean,”  he  continued,  observing  the  start  of 
agony  whicli  the  former  word  had  occasioned  to  the  unfortunate 
Lombrageux.  “ There  you  dismiss  your  conveyance;  take  another 
one  to  return ; alight  at  a prudent  distance  from  your  own  resi- 
dence ; return  thithcr  on  foot,  and  so  all  trace  of  your  whereabouts 
is  eílectually  cut  off,  and  your  incógnito  completely  preserved.” 

“ Precisely,”  remarked  the  husband  with  a gliastly  smile,  meant 
to  be  playful,  but  sadly  deficient  in  its  aim,  “ unless  some  quiek- 
sighted  friend  like  yourself  should  happen  to  cross  one’s  path,  and 
remember  the  colour  and  the  number  of  one’s  Jiacrc — hem?” 

“Now  I think  of  it,”  returned  the  other,  <fthe  cii  cumstance  of 
seeing  Madame  de  Lombrageux  en  Jiacre  struck  me  as  being  so  un- 
usual  that  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  colour  and  number  of 
her  equipage — it  was  a blue  coach,  with  red  blinds.  No.  102.” 

(i  And,  in  what  part  of  the  town  did  you  meet  it?” 

<(  Going  towards  the  Batignolles.” 
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tf  C’esl  cela  víevie ! My  wife  has  two  indigent  families  in  that 
neighbourhoofd,  to  whom  sheis  constantly  carrying  money  and  cloth- 
ing ; she  is  tlie  most  charitable  creature  in  the  whole  world  ! Sans 
adíen ! my  dear  friend.  I am  obliged  to  quit  you  for  an  appoint- 
ment  with  my  agenl  de  chati  ge  ; but  \ve  shall  meet  again  very  soon." 
And,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  controlling  his  feelings  any  longer, 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  burst  away  from  liis  officious  friend  in  a 
State  of  mind  very  nearly  bordering  upon  frenzy. 

It  was  evident  that  Clémence  had  entered  heartand  hand  into  some 
foul  plot  against  his  honour  and  happiness  ; why  else  should  she,  who 
possessed  one  of  the  most  elegant  equipages  in  Paria,  be  seen  in  a 
jlacre,  téte-d-léte  with  a gentleraan  ; and,  above  all,  why  should  she 
have  concealed  such  a circumstance  from  him,  if  it  had  been  one  that 
she  con  Id  have  avowed?  Upon  his  return  from  Mendon  she  had  as- 
sured  him  that,  the  day  having  been  so  fine,  she  had  walked  to  her 
aunt’s  liouse,  and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  there  ! 
This  perversión  of  faets  stamped  the  employment  of  her  morning 
with  the  deepest  guilt,  and  his  blood  boiled  as  the  certainty  of  his 
wrongs  pressed  upon  his  conviction. 

At  that  mument  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  desirable  object  for 
him  in  life,  to  discover  who  had  been  his  wife's  companion  in  her 
hackney-coach  expedition,  and  then  to  exterminate  him.  The  ven- 
geance  to  be  taken  upon  his  frail  partner  did  not  present  itself  to  his 
imagination  in  quite  such  distinct  colours.  Visions  of  Othello  steal- 
ing  towards  Desdemona's  chauiber,  with  the  murderous  white  pillow 
under  his  arm,  and  of  that  stern  husband  of  olden  times  whopunish- 
ed  his  wife's  iníidelity  by  causing  her  to  sup  upon  a dish  of  min ce- 
mea  t made  of  the  heart  of  her  murdered  lover,  chased  each  other  in 
wild  disorder  through  his  brain*;  and  then  carne  more  vulgar  glimpses 
of  the  Tribunal  de  la  Pólice  Correctionelle,  with  the  guilty  Clémence 
seated  upon  the  bañe  des  acenses,  and  the  President  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  imprisoment  upon  her  ; the  whole  mixed  up  with  a 
hideous  phantom  of  a monstrous  blue  coach,  with  flaming  red  blinds, 
from  behind  which  two  faces  sneered  and  mowed  at  him  as  they 
pointed  with  scornful  derision  to  the  fatal  number  102  glaring  upon 
all  its  panels  in  letters  of  fire,  that  seemed  to  burn  into  his  brain. 
On  he  rushed,  ridden  by  this  waking  nightmare,  and  heedless,  in  the 
exasperation  of  his  mind,  of  whither  he  went.  “ To  be  or  not  to  be  " 
the  murderer  of  his  wife  was  “ the  question that  then  distracted 
him  ; should  he  take  vengeanee  into  his  own  hands,  or  should  he 
have  recourse  to  the  less  poetical  intervention  of  the  law  ? All  that 
he  could  decide  upon  for  the  moment  was,  that  Clémence  must  be 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  her  per- 
fidy  until  he  had  avenged  his  wrongs  in  the  most  signal  manner 
upon  her  accomplice ; she  might  other wise  devise  some  means  of 
putting  her  lover  upon  his  guard,  and  shielding  him  from  the  retri- 
bution  that  menaced  him.  Ilis  just  vengeanee  would  fall  more 
heavily  uponboth  from  being  unexpected,  and  it  would  be  quite  time 
enough,  wdien  the  destróyer  of  his  happiness  was  disposed  of,  to  think 
of  punishing  his  partner  in  guilt. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  trace  out  the  blue  Jlacre,  No. 
102,  and  to  interrógate  its  driver.  That  was  easily  accomplished  : 
the  man  was  communicative,  and  remembered  every  particular  con- 
nected  with  the  preceding  day's  employment  of  his  vehicle  by  Cié- 
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menee.  The  monient  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lady  he  had  driven  towards  the  Batignolles,  the  man 
exelaimed, 

<c  Doubtless,  Monsieur  is  come  to  claim  the  handkerchief  that  Ma- 
dame  left  in  my  earriage  yesterday ; I found  it  on  the  seat  after  she 
got  out,  but  too  late  to  restore  it  to  her ; however,  as  i gave  her  the 
ticket  of  my  number  when  she  engaged  me  yesterday,  I made  sure 
she  would  come  or  send  for  it  to-day,  and  so  here  it.  is  ; and  he  pro- 
duced  from  a receptacle  for  corn-bags  under  the  cushions  a fine 
cambric-handkerchief,  trimmed  with  broad  Valenciennes  lace,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  esprit  de  patchouli,  the  favourite  perfume 
of  Madamc  de  Lombrageux  ; in  one  of  the  corners  wns  embroidered 
at  fu  1 1 length  the  ñame  of  “ Clémence!" 

Lombrageux  recognised  his  wife's  proper ty  with  a beating  heart, 
and  having  rewarded  the  man’s  honesty,  he  transferred  the  tell-tale 
handkerchief  to  his  own  pocket,  inwardly  vowing  that  he  would 
never  rest  until  he  had  steeped  it  in  the  blood  of  her  unknown  lover. 
AU  doubts  of  Clémence's  identity  having  been  thus  resolved,  he 
adroitly  drew  from  the  coachman  the  whole  history  of  her  clandes- 
tine  expedition.  She  had  walked  to  the  stand  alone,  and  engaged 
his  carriage  by  the  hour.  lie  drove  her  first  to  a house  in  the  líue 
Meslay,  where  she  alighted,  and  remained  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  th en  returned  to  the  coach,  accompanied  by  a gentleman,  un  fort 
joli  garqon  uvec  des  p élites  muuslaches  el  une  grande  barbe  bonne  ; his 
hat  was  pulled  very  much  over  his  eyes,  but  the  man  declared  that 
he  couhl  distinguish  enough  of  his  face  to  sce  that  he  was  f( joliment 
beau  ;**  lui  et  la  petite  dame  (¡a  Jaisáient  un  beau  couple  ! They  both 
got  into  the  coach,  and  then  consulted  together  where  they  should 
proceed,  en  se  tuloyant  commc  c liten  et  chai . At  last  he  was  ordered 
to  drive  them  to  the  Batignolles,  and  out  upon  the  road  to  St.  Ouen. 
They  did  not  appear  to  care  much  where  they  went  so  as  they  got 
clear  of  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  so  he  gave  them  an  hour  outside  of 
the  barriere,  and  then  brought  them  back,  but  not  to  the  Rué 
Meslay  ; the  gentleman  was  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  Rué  St. 
Lazare,  and  the  lady  proceeded  alone  to  the  Rué  Neuve  des  Ma- 
thurins,  where  she  dismissed  the  coach,  having  given  the  driver  a 
liberal  pombois. 

Such  was  the  summary  of  the  intelligence  which  Monsieur  de 
Lombrageux’s  interrogatories  extracted  from  the  hackncy  coachman. 
VVhen  questioned  by  that  gentleman  as  to  his  capability  of  recog- 
nising  the  “ beau  garqon  ” who  had  been  his  wife’s  companion  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  coníidently  asserted  that  he  should  know  him 
anywhere — there  were  not  two  such  beards  to  be  found  in  París  ! — 
and  such  a liead  of  hair — -frisé  et  par  fumé  pire  qu’une  J'cnnne  ! The 
exasperated  husband  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  portruits  of  all  the 
young  men,  the  lions  par  cxccllencc,  who  had  th e enfrée  of  his  house  ; 
but  he  found  nothing  amongst  his  recollections  that  exactly  answered 
to  the  description  given  of  this  formidable  criniére . No  matter  ; it 
was  a peculiarity  that  would  materially  assist  him  in  the  discovery 
he  panted  for;  so,  jumping  into  the  blue Jlacre,  he  announced  to  its 
driver  his  determination  of  retaining  it  by  the  hour  for  that  datjy  and 
cvery  succceding  day,  until  he  should  find  out  the  object  of  his  search  ; 
in  furtherance  of  which  he  ordered  the  man  to  drive  him,  au  pas, 
through  the  most  fashionablc  quarters  of  the  town,  and  to  keep  a 
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sliarp  look  out  for  the  bearded  Don  Juan,  and  point  him  out  to  him 
tbe  moment  he  should  perceive  him. 

But  neither  on  that  day,  or  the  following,  or  for  many  a succeed- 
ing  one,  was  any  trace  to  be  discovered  of  the  unknown  oflender ; 
yet,  with  the  constancy  of  a martyr,  did  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux 
continué  to  take  his  daily  seat  in  the  fatal  coach,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  always  caused  him  to  experience  those  strangling  sensations 
that  result  from  indignation,  not  repressed,  but  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt  to  overwhelm  its  object ; and  up  one  Street  and  down  another 
was  he  driven,  and  along  the  Quays  and  the  Boulevards,  from  the 
Jardín  des  Plantes  to  the  Tuileries,  and  from  the  Madcleine  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  but  without  the  wished-for  object  being  at- 
tained.  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  thus  passed,  Monsieur  de 
Lombrageux  bogan  to  suspcct  that  the  coadunan  did  not  throw  as 
rrmch  zeal  into  the  search  as  he  raight  do ; the  arrangement  was  ob- 
viously  too  advantageous  to  that  individual  for  him  to  be  in  a hurry 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  suspected  that  he  was  being  trifled  witb, 
and  lost  his  temper, — I should  have  said  judgment,  liad  he  shown 
any  judgment  in  the  aflair. 

“Ah  $a  / mon  cher he  exclaimed,  one  day,  “ est  ce  que  vous  vous 
7/ioynez  de  moi  ?" 

“Plait  il,  mon  hourgeois  ?”returned  the  man,  startled  by  the  abrupt 
interrogation  that  liad  been  addressed  to  him. 

c<  What  the  devil  did  I hire  you  for  ?”  resumed  Monsieur  de  Lom- 
brageux. “ Do  you  tliink  that  it  was  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
jolting  through  the  streets  in  your  infernal  vehicle,  and  to  be  made 
a fool  of  by  you  into  the  bargain?*' 

“ Sapristi  ! non,  mon  hourgeois ; I should  be  incapable  of  taking 
such  a liherty  with  a gentleman  like  yourself.  I know'  as  well  as 
yon  do  tliat  it  was  not  pour  I agrément  de  mon  sapiji*  that  you  liired 
it,  but  to  hunt  after  a handsome  young  guillará , who  was  taking  the 
air  in  it  one  fine  day,  three  weeks  ago.” 

“ Then  find  him  for  me  at  once,  nom  de  milis  tonnerres  ! for  I am 
determined  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  Once  for  all  I tell  you, 
that  if  at  the  end  of  eight-and-forty  liours  you  succeed  in  pointing 
out  to  me  that  fellow,  I will  give  you  a luindred  franes  over  ancí 
above  your  fare.  If  you  fail  in  that  object,  gnre  á vos  oreilles  ! voila 
mon  dernicr  mot ; so  take  your  measures  accordingly.” 

“ Bon,  Ion  ! — donft  put  yourself  in  a passion — we  "11  find  him  yet/' 
returned  the  coachman,  in  a surly  tone,  scratching  his  ear,  as  if  an- 
ticipating  the  vengeance  that  had  been  held  in  ieirorcm  over  that 
nnoffending  organ  ; then  relieving  his  chafed  feelings  by  angrily 
lashing  his  poor  horses,  he  resumed  his  perambulutions  at  a quicker 
trot ; while  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  leaning  back  in  the  córner  of 
the  coach,  congratulated  himself  upon  the  energy  he  had  evinced, 
(in  thus  at  once  giving  a stimulus  to  the  fellow's  zeal,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unworthy  advantage  taken  of  his 
feelings,  in  order  to  make  a lucrative  job  of  him,)  by  showing  him 
that  despatcli  would  be  far  the  most  productive  coursc  for  him  to 
pursue.  But,  like  most  persons  under  the  blind  dominión  of  pas- 
sion, the  jealous  liusband  lost  siglit  of  the  opposite  dunger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself,  and  never  reflected  that,  by  thus  urging  on  the 
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man,  nnder  the  United  influence  of  a bribe  and  a threat,  he  was 
tempting  him  to  get  quit  of  the  business  b y some  reckless  false- 
hood. 

That  day,  like  the  preceding  oncs,  was  passed  in  fruitless  search 
for  tlie  unknown  gallant ; but  in  the  course  of  the  following  morn- 
ing,  as  the  blue  Jiacrc  with  its  restless  freight  was  taking  its  accus- 
tomed  tournée  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the  coac.hman  sud- 
denly  pulled  up  opposite  Tortoni’s,  whcre,  as  usual,  tliere  was  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  assembled,  and,  turning  round  upon  his 
box,  he  inser ted  his  face  into  the  front  window,  and  with  a triumph- 
ant  leer  exclaimed, 

“Je  ticjts,  7)ion  gaillard  /*' 

To  open  the  coach-door,  and  spring  unassisted  to  the  gronnd,  and 
then  to  run  to  the  coach-box  and  gasp  forth,  “Which? — wliere? — 
Quick,  quick  Y*  as  the  driver  leisurely  descended,  was  the  affair  of 
but  half  a second  to  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux.  The  man  directed 
his  attention  to  a group  of  fashionable-Iooking  young  men,  who  were 
standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cafe  Tortoni  smoking  their  cigars. 

“ Do  you  see  that  tall  chapín  the  middle  ?"  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  whip  to  a handsome  young  man  who  was  speaking  and  ge3ticu- 
lating  with  grait  anirnation  to  the  persons  gathered  around  him, 
“ brown  paletot,  ditto  beard — ‘cristi  ! quel  beau  sapeur  ga  Jeroit  ! eh 
bien,  mon  bourgeois,  voilu  nutre  komtne  /" 

“Are  yon  quite  sure?”  demanded  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux, 
trembling  with  passion  as  he  contemplated  the  handsome  person  of 
his  rival,  and  saw  that  he  was  completely  unknown  to  him,  “quite 
certain  that  that  is  the  identical  person  you  took  up  in  the  Rué 
Meslay  ?” 

“ Am  I sure? — to  be  sure  I ara !”  interrupted  the  man.  “ I 'd 
swear  to  him  in  a court  of  justice  any  day." 

“ Then  wait  here  until  I come  back,"  said  the  other ; and  in  an- 
otlier  moment  he  was  seen  ascending  tlie  steps  of  Tortoni's. 

He  liad  perceived  in  the  group  of  idlers  surrounding  the  object  of 
his  search  one  or  two  of  bis  own  acnuaintance,  and,  pnshing  his 
way  up  to  the  nearest,  he  commandcu  himself  sufficiently  to  ex- 
change  the  ordinary  salutations  calmly  with  him,  ere  he  whispered 
in  his  ear  an  interrogatory  as  to  who  was  the  handsome  young  man 
in  the  centre  of  the  group. 

“ Comment , vwn  clicr !”  returned  his  friend,  “ you  do  not  know 
him  ? To  be  sure  it  is  not  very  long  since  he  has  returned  to  Paris. 
It  is  Crevecccur — the  Barón  de  Crevecoeur,  atiaché  to  our  legation 

at ; un  charmant  garqon , bou  enfant,  el  l ion  jusqu’au  bout  des ■ 

ongles  ! he  has  just  given  us  a delightful  déjeúné  here.  You  must 
know  him,  Lombrageux;  all  our  bclles  dames  are  disputing  for  his 
smiles.  Shall  I introduce  you  ?" 

“ I shall  takeit  as  a particular  favour/’said  the  unhappy  husband, 
trying  to  look  as  delighted  as  possible. 

Whereupon  the  presentution  immediately  took  place.  Crevecoeur, 
removing  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  bestowed  one  of  his  sweetest 
smiles  upon  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  ; while  the  latter,  with  an 
empressement  which  his  new  acquaintance  mistook  for  the  most  ami- 
uble  warmth  of  manner,  inquired  of  the  Barón  his  place  of  ubode, 
and  the  hour  at  which  he  would  be  disposed  to  receive  his  visitor, 
the  following  day.  Bctwccn  two  bouff'ées  of  smoke,  gracefully 
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whiíled  into  the  face  of  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  the  Rué  Laffitte, 
and  one  o’clock,  were  specified  in  reply  ; and  the  poor  su  Bering 
man,  aftcr  exclianging  one  or  two  coimnon-plaee  observations  with 
his  introducer,  merely  to  keep  up  appearances,  broke  away  from  the 
martyrdom  he  was  enduring,  and  hurried  down  the  steps,  making 
an  almost  imperceptible  sign  to  his  ally,  the  liackney-coachman, 
who  proved  that  he  understood  it  by  following  his  customer  until 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  Tortoni's. 

What  the  feelings  of  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  were,  as  he  strode 
rapidly  along  the  Boulevard,  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  last 
aggravating  touch  was  added  to  them  by  the  apparently  trifling  íact 
of  the  Barón  de  Crevecceur  being  a smoker. 

“ And  Clémence,  whose  delicate  horror  of  smoking  was  such,  that 
she  prohibited  me  ever  putting  a cigar  into  iny  inoütli,  tolerates  in 
her  lover  thatwhich  she  could  not  endure  in  her  hushand  1”  thought 
he,  with  a suppressed  groan.  “ Ouf ! what  strange  pieces  of  contra- 
diction  are  women  !" 

The  next  morning,  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  Monsieur  de 
Lombrageux  was  ushered  into  the  elegant  entresol  occupied  by  the 
Barón  de  Crevecceur  in  the  Rué  Laffitte.  He  found  that  gentleman 
at  the  coin  dufeti  of  his  bed-room,  wrapped  in  a magnificent  robe  de 
chambre , luxuriating  over  a genuine  havannah,  and  in  the  act  of 
sealing  a suspiciously-shaped  note,  which  he  hastily  pushed  under 
his  blotting-book  as  his  visitor  advanced  towards  him. 

(t  To  suppose  thut  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  motive  of  my 
visit,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  cutting  short  the  polite 
demonstrations  with  which  the  Barón  received  him,  and  opposing 
tile  most  freezing  demeanour  to  his  bland  smiles,  “ would  be  to  cast 
an  offensive  doubt  upon  your  penetration.  Your  own  conscience 
will  render  it  unnecessary  that  í should  enter  into  a detail  of  my 
grievances.  Sir,  I knorv  all}  and  I come  to  ask  at  your  liands  that 
reparation  which  a man  of  honour  never  refuses  under  similar  cir- 
cu  instan  ces." 

“ Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Barón,  in  the  most  unaflected  amazement, 
u you  speak  to  me  in  enigmas  ! Have  the  goodness  to  explain  your- 
self ; for  I protest,  upon  the  word  of  un  honcst  man,  that  I do  not 
understand  yon." 

“ What ! would  you  add  baseness  to  injury,  and  further  mislead 
me.  by  pretending  ignorance  of  that  of  which  I come  uncompromis- 
ingly  to  accuse  you  ? Sir,  you  have  aimed  a blow  at  my  honour — 
you  have  seduced  my  wife  ! — and  1 am  here  to  cali  you  to  account 
for  this  irreparable — " 

((  You  are  labouring  under  sume  unaccountable  error,"  replied  the 
Barón,  more  and  more  perplexed.  u I can  most  solemnly  assure 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  accusation  quite  unfounded,  but  that  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Madame  de  Lombrageux  even  by 
sight." 

“ Sir,  these  evasions  are  mean  and  p i ti  ful,  and  they  shall  not  avail 
you.  Ah,  ah!  you  do  not  know  Múdame  de  Lombrageux? — you 
had  not  a meeting  with  her  three  wfeeks  ago  in  the  Rué  Meslay  ? — 
you  did  not  drive  with  her  in  a hackney-coach  on  the  road  to  St. 
Ouen  ? — you  did  not  get  out  in  the  Rué  St.  Lazare,  and  leave  her  to 
return  home  alone,  eh  ? You  see  that  I am  well  informed  of  all  that 
passed  on  that  occasion,  and  therefore  your  well-acted  astonishment 
is  quite  superfluous." 
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“ Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,"  ex  el  ai  me  d the  Barón,  in  a tone  of 
the  sternest  indignation,  “you  are  carrying  your  mauvaise  plaisan- 
terie  too  far,  and  I must  inform  you  that  there  are  bounds  to  my 
patience,  and  that  you  have  touched  their  utmost  limits.  I should 
be  sorry  to  forget  myself  under  my  own  roof  by  any  grossiérelé  ; and 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  doing  so,  I request  that 
you  will  put  an  end  to  this  strange  mystification  by  withdrawing  at 
once." 

“Oho  ! Monsieur  le  Barón,  you  would  add  to  all  the  otlier  bene- 
fits  you  have  already  heaped  upon  me  by  showing  me  the  door, 
would  yon  ? But  I will  acccpt  your  polite  invitation  to  withdraw 
only  when  I have  fulfílled  my  errand;  therefore  exercise  your  pa- 
tience  for  a few  moments  longer." 

“ Sor  tez  9 Monsieur /"  interrupted  the  Barón,  palé  with  anger/'  or — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a young  man,  ap- 
parently  an  intímate  acquaintance,  entered  without  being  announced. 
His  appearance  caused  no  interruption  to  the  angry  dialogue. 

“ Barón  de  Crevecoeur,”  vociferated  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  “ I 
am  enchanted  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  you,  in  the  presence  of 
a witness,  that  you  are  a liar  and  a coward  ! " And,  raaking  a step 
towards  the  Barón,  he  dashed  his  glove  in  his  face,  adding,  “ Tenez 
vous  pour  soufjlclé ” 

“ Ah  !"  exc.laimed  de  Crevecoeur,  €i  this  is  an  insult  that  can  only 
be  washed  out  in  blood,  ct  ¿i  linstant  meme  !"  and,  rushing  up  to  two 
epéex  de  combat,  which  were  suspended  to  the  wall,  he  threw  them 
«own  before  his  adversary,  and  desired  him  to  make  his  choice. 

Here  the  newly-arrived  visitor,  whom  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene  liad  rendered  mute  with  surprise,  precipitated  himself  between 
them,  not  to  avert  the  crisis  which  had  become  inevitable,  but  to 
point  out  to  the  two  opponents  the  neeessity  of  settling  their  aífair 
of  honour  selon  les  regles . lie  offered  himself  as  second  to  the  Barón, 
and  suggested  that  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  should  immediately 
go  in  quest  of  a friend  who  would  perform  the  same  office  for  him, 
and  that  they  should  all  four  meet  at  the  Barriere  du  Troné  at  three 
o’elock,  and  proceed  together  from  thence  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
The  good  sense  of  this  arrangement  prevailed  with  both  parties,  and 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  withdrew,  his  angry  feelings  evidently 
relieved  by  the  personal  insult  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  detested 
rival. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  as  Madame  de  Lombrageux  was 
seated  alone  by  the  fire  in  her  boudoir,  and  had  for  the  third  time 
dismissed  from  her  presence  the  ser  van  t who  had  come  to  inquire 
wbether  dinner  might  be  served,  desiring  that  it  should  be  delayed 
until  the  return  of  his  master  to  the  house,  the  step  of  that  indivi- 
dual was  heard  hurrying  through  the  adjoining  room,  and  in  the 
next  moment  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  ¡Dale,  dishevelled, 
and  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

u When  ladies  indulge  in  incógnito  expeditions  in  hackney  coaches/* 
he  exclaimed,  in  a voice  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  calm, 
and  pointing  with  one  haud  to  a handkerchief,  which  he  held  so 
grasped  in  the  other  that  only  one  comer  of  it,  whereon  was  em- 
broidered  the  ñame  of  Clémence,  was  visible,  “ they  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  leave  behind  them  such  accusing  evidcnces  of  their 
levily.  Do  you  recpgnise  this  chiflón,  Madame  ?" 
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“ Perfectly,  Monsieur,"  returned  Clémence,  with  a very  slight 
fluttcr  perceptible;  “it  is  une  of  iny  handkerclriefs."  And  she 
stretelied  forth  her  hand  to  take  it. 

“ Un  momcnl , Madamc  ! — not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  And  do 
yon  remember  wherc  and  hotv  you  lost  it?" 

“ Mon  Dieu , non , Monsieur  ! — that  is  quite  immaterial.  The  es- 
sential  thing  is  to  ha  ve  recovered  it." 

“ Allow  me,  then,  to  refresh  your  memory,  Madame,"  rejoined 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  trembling  with  passion.  “ Three  *weeks 
ago  you  left  this  pocket-handkerchief  in  a hackney  coacli,  which 
took  you  to  the  Rué  Meslay,  for  a purpose  that  I need  not  explaiu 
to  yon.  Am  I right,  Madame  ?” 

Clémence  bowed  in  assent,  and  her  husband  continued. 

“ Fortunately  it  fell  into  my  hands,  which  enables  me  now  to  re- 
store it  to  you.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  State  it  wras  in  when  you 
lost  it,"  he  added,  opening  out  the  liandkerchief,  and  showing  that 
it  liad  been  steeped  in  blood.  “ It  is  stained,  Madame,  stained,  likc 
your  reputation  1 But,  doubtless,  it  will  become  more  precious  to 
you,  when  you  learn  that  it  has  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  him  who 
was  your  companion  in  that  rendcz-vous  /"  And,  carried  away  by 
the  violence  of  liis  feelings,  he  flung  the  handkerchief  in  the  face  of 
his  wife. 

“ Happily  for  me,  I know  that  that  person  is  at  present  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  molestation  from  you,"  said  Clémence  coldly,  and 
throwing  the  stained  handkerchief  from  her  with  a gesture  of  dis- 
gust,  “ consequently  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
your  words  and  actions.  But,  if  you  llave  kept  me  waiting  more 
than  an  hour  for  dinner,  merely  that  you  might  get  up  this  incom- 
prehensible comedy,  I must  tell  you  that  your  time  and  ingenuity 
llave  botli  been  spent  to  very  little  purpose,  car  je  vous  trouvc  triste - 
ment  absurde , Monsieur  !" 

The  self-possession  of  Clémence,  the  tone  of  calm  displeasurc  with 
which  she  addressed  her  husband  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ex- 
pected  to  see  her  sink  in  confusión  beneath  the  weight  of  the  accu- 
sation  with  which  he  intended  to  crush  her ; her  indifference  to,  and 
incredulity  of,  the  bloody  dénouement,  from  which  lie  liad  anticipated 
sucli  a scene  of  despair  and  remorse;  and,  lastly,  the  taunting  im- 
port  of  her  words,  when  he  liad  looked  for  nothing  but  shame  and 
humility,  were  calculated  not  only  to  bewilder  Monsieur  de  Lom- 
brageux,  but  to  inflame  his  angry  passions  beyond  the  control  he 
liad  hitlierto  imposed  upon  them. 

•*  JVIadame  J”  he  exclaimed,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  and  grasping 
his  wife's  arm  with  a violence  which  forced  from  her  a ery  of  pain, 
fíthis  heart.less  audacity  is  not  to  be  borne!  Had  you  betrayed 
proper  shame  and  compunction  for  your  fault,  I might  have  been 
led  to  show  you  some  indulgence  ; but  forgiveness  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  one  so  hardened  as  you  are.  Trepare  to  leave  my  liouse 
and  my  protection  to-morrow  !" 

“ What,  sir  I"  gasped  forth  Madame  de  Lombrageux,  consterna- 
tion  visible  in  every  feature,  ífdo  I hear  you  aright?  And  would 
you  punish  so  trifling  an  infringement  of  duty  as  1 have  been  guilty 
of  by  a scandalous  separation  r" 

“ Ileaven  grant  me  patience!"  cjaculated  the  husband.  “ You 
cali  your  fault  1 u trifling  infringement  of  duty / do  you  ?" 
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“ I am  aware,  Monsieur,  that  to  a certain  degrce  I am  to  blame 
for  having  concealed  from  you  the  step  I took  ; and  I am  willing  to 
prove  my  regret  by  acknowledging  myself  to  have  been  in  fault.  A 
wife  ought  to  have  no  concealments  from  her  husband  ; and  /should 
have  had  none,  had  not  your  prejiulices  been  carried  to  sucli  an  un- 
reasonable  extent  against — ” 

" Silence,  Madame  ! ñor  add  insult  to  dcpravity  by  daring  to  ñame 
that  fellow  in  my  presence  !” 

" Monsieur/'  said  Clómence  wilh  dignity,  "that  fellow,  as  you 
term  him,  is  a man  of  honour,  whatever  may  have  been  his  error® 
and  imprudcnces  ; and  he  is  too  juslly  dear  to  my  heart  for  me  to 
suffer  cvcn  you  to  treat  him  with  such  unmerited  indignity  !”  And 
she  burst  into  tears. 

" Ay,  weep,  Madame,  weep,”  said  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux, 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  aecusing  handkerchief,  and  presenting  it 
ironicalíy  to  his  wife,  "and  let  those  guilty  tears,  drawn  forth  by 
my  words,  mingle  with  your  lover's  blood,  drawn  forth  by  my 
sword  !” 

" What  do  you  mean  ?”  intcrrogated  Clémence,  with  a start  of  the 
most  unfeigned  astonishment. 

" I mean,  Madame,  that  I have  this  day  made  the  Barón  de  Créve- 
coeur  pay  dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  having  effected  your  ruin  and 
my  diahonour.” 

There  was  a pause  of  some  secón ds  after  this  announcement,  dur- 
ing  which  Madame  de  Lombrageux's  countenance  expressed  the  be- 
wiíderment  of  a mind  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  coraprehend  the 
import  of  the  words  that  fell  upon  her  ears.  At  last  she  slowly  ar- 
ticulated, 

" The  Barón  de  Crévecceur  ! Who  is  he?” 

A bitter  laugh  of  derision  burst  from  the  lips  of  her  husband. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you,’*  he  said.  " Ün  the  last  day  that  I 
hunted  with  the  Princes  at  Mendon,  you  declincd  accompanying  me 
to  the  rendez-vous  de  chasse , and  profited  by  my  absence  to  go  se- 
cretly  in  a hackney  coach,  which  you  engaged  at  the  stand  of  the 
Rué  Basse  des  Remparts,  to  the  Rué  Meslay.  Am  I right  or 
wrong  ?” 

" Quite  right,”  responded  Clemence. 

"At  the  Rué  Meslay  you  ulighted,”  he  continued,  " and,  wlien 
you  returned  to  the  coach,  you  were  accompanied  by  the  person  you 
liad  gone  to  visit  there.  Am  I still  aecurate  ? I beg  you  will  stop 
me,  should  1 become  incorrect.” 

" Proceed,  sir,”  said  Madame  de  Lombrageux. 

" lie  got  into  the  carriage  with  you,  and  together  you  proceeded 
to  the  Batignolles,  and  from  thence  on  the  road  to  St.  Ouen ; and, 
after  an  hour's  drive,  as  you  imagined,  unnoticed  and  incog.,  you 
returned  to  París,  and  dropped  your  companion  in  the  Rué  St.  La- 
zarre!  Still  right,  I see  ? Well,  Madame,  that  companion  was  the 
man  whose  ñame  you  have  just  now  feigned  ignorance  of — the 
Barón  de — " 

"That  companion,”  interrupted  Clemence,  with  a flush  of  honest 
indignation  suílusing  her  cheeks  and  brow,  " wasmy  brother  Edgar  /” 

" Clemence !”  ejaculated  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  in  a tone 
where  surprisc,  joy,  and  doubt  struggled  for  pre-eminence. 

l\í adame  de  Lombrageux  calmly  rose  from  her  chair,  and  opening 
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a secrctaire , drew  from  one  of  its  drawers  two  letters.  “ Read  these, 
Monsieur,"  alie  said,  “and  yon  will  be  convinced." 

Her  husband,  staggered  by  her  tone  and  manner,  mecbanically 
took  the  one  she  held  out  to  him,  and  perused  the  following  lines  : 

wMv  DEAR  CliEMENCK,  my  good  little  sister, 

“ You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I am  in  París.  An  aflfair  of 
the  most  vital  iraportance,  I may  say  an  aíTair  oí’  life  and  death  to 
me,  has  brought  me  from  London.  For  God's  sake,  come  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  can  ; for  on  your  exertions  alone  do  I rely  for  extrica- 
tion  from  ray  present  difficulties.  You  know  that  I daré  not  show 
myself  in  the  streets  here,  for  fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  con- 
founded  pólice  ; neither  daré  I present  myself  under  your  husband's 
roof,  as  his  inexorable  enmity  towards  me  for  my  political  opinions 
banished  me  from  thence,  even  before  I was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land.  I am  at  No.  — , Rué  Meslay,  in  one  of  those  beggarly  lodg- 
ing-houses  where  strangers  are  received  for  a few  days,  without 
the  proprietor  requiring  that  their  passports  should  be  shown  to  the 
pólice.  It  is  not  a fit  place  to  receive  you  in,  but  still  I implore  you 
to  come  ! Inquire  for  me,  under  the  ñame  of  Monsieur  Rertin  ; and 
do  not  start  at  seeing  me  disguised  in  a dark  wig  and  long  beard. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  line  falling  into  your  husband’s 
hands,  ( who,  1 fear,  might  interfere  in  preventing  your  coming  to 
my  aid,;  I direct  it  to  you  under  cover  to  our  aunt.  In  the  ñame  of 
lieaven,  contrive  to  let  me  sce  you  without  delay.  If  you  cannot 
assist  me,  I am  ruined,  lost,  disgraced  for  ever  !” 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux 
as  he  arrived  at  the  eoncluding  line.  The  handwriting  was  too  well 
known  for  him  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstance  which  had  madc  his  brother-in-law 
a political  refugee,  and  of  the  natural  imprudence  ofcharacter  which 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible  the  diíTiculties  to  which  the  latter  al- 
luded.  The  revulsión  of  feeling  produced  by  this  elucidation  of  his 
wife’s  suspicious  conduct  was  so  violent  as  to  deprive  him  for  some 
moments  of  the  power  of  speech.  Compunction  for  the  outrage  into 
which  his  jealousy  had  betrayed  him,  joy  at  the  disco very  that 
Clémence  was  innocen t of  the  guilt  his  fears  had  imputed  to  her, 
assailed  him  in  turne  with  an  intensity  that  almost  suffocated  him. 
“It  was  your  brother,  then !”  was  all  that  he  could  articúlate  after 
an  agitated  pause. 

“Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  brother,"  returned  Múdame  de  Lombrageux 
in  a tone  of  dignified  reproach.  “A  debt  of  honour  imprudently 
contracted  in  London  ; the  day  fast  approaching  when  it  must  be 
paid,  and  no  means  wherewith  to  meet  his  engagement.  Such  was 
his  unfortunate  position  in  a foreign  land,  where  he  liad  no  friend  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  assistance  in  such  an  emergency  ! my  bro- 
ther’s  honour,  his  credit,  were  at  stake ; disgrace  and  imprisonment 
threatened  him  Hiere;  here  he  had  a sister,  upon  whose  aílection  he 
could  count,  and  he  carne  over  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  deter- 
mined  that  even  if  I could  not  assist  him,  he  would  not  return  to 
England ; for,  although  a prison  awaited  him  here  in  the  event  of 
his  presence  in  Paris  being  discoverefl,  captivity  in  his  own  country, 
and  for  a political  delinquency,  appeared  to  him  a far  preferable 
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calaraity  to  imprisoment  for  debt  among  strangers.  Fortunately  I 
was  able  to  extricate  him  from  his  embar rassment ; the  diamonds 
left  me  by  my  mother  were  at  my  own  disposal ; the  day  I went  to 
my  brotherin  the  Ruc  Meslay  he  cxplaincd  to  me  the  way  in  which 
money  could  be  raised  upon  such  val u ables ; and  on  the  day  after, 
througli  the  ínter  ven  tion  of  my  aunt  the  whole  affair  was  arranged, 
and  Edgar  enabled  to  return  to  England. 

c‘  Oh  Clémence  !"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  falling  at 
the  feet  of  his  wife,  can  yon  ever  forgive  my  unworthy  suspicions 
of  y ou  ? I see  the  whole  transaction  now  in  its  true  light,  and  not 
another  word  of  explanation  wili  I listen  to." 

“Softly,  Monsieur,"  returned  Clémence,  without  relaxing  from 
the  severity  of  tone  and  manner  she  had  assumed,  “ after  what  has 
occurred  I feel  too  strongly  the  importante  of  possessing  written 
documents  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions  to  relinquish 
the  triumph  of  completing  my  justifícation,  by  plaeing  them  before 
yonr  eyes.  I must  require  you  to  read  this  other  letter ; it  is  the  one 
written  to  me  by  my  brother  after  his  return  to  London,  and  you 
will  find  in  it  an  account  of  the  happy  manner  in  which  I enabled 
him  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties." 

“No,  no,  Clémence  !,#  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  crusli- 
ing  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  it  from  him  ; “ I ara  more 
than  convinced — more  than  repentant,  that  I could  ever  llave  doubt- 
ed  you  ! Be  generous,  and  forgive  me,  without  humiliating  me 
furtner." 

Clémence,  too  noble-minded  to  evince  a rancorous  feeling  towards 
one  whom  she  beheld  thus  prostrate  at  her  feet,  stretched  forth  her 
fair  hand  to  her  kneeling  husband,  who,  at  once  humbled  by  the  con- 
viction  of  his  own  error,  and  elated  by  the  certainty  of  his  wife's  vir- 
tue,  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy 
claimed  the  right  of  transferring  to  himself  the  liquidation  of  Edgar's 
debt,  and  of  writing  fortlnvith  to  that  individual  to  effect  a reconci- 
liation  with  him. 

Clémence  then  obtained  from  her  husband  a reluctant  avowal  of 
the  outrage  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  Barón  de  Crévecoeur  ; 
she  learnt  that  a duel  liad  cnsued  between  them  within  the  last  two 
hours,  in  which  the  Barón  had  received  a slight  flesh-wound.  Her 
good  sense  assertcd  itself  on  this  trying  occasion  ; instead  of  dweli- 
ing  upon  her  own  wrongs,  she  thought  only  of  what  was  due  to  her 
husband's  reputation.  She  accordingly  urged  him  to  make  to  Món- 
sieur  de  Crévecoeur  tlie  most  ampie  apology  for  his  conduct  towards 
him  ; and  proposed  a tour  in  Italy  for  a few  months  until  the  éclat 
of  the  affair  should  have  subsided. 

The  suggestions  of  Clémence  were  speedily  acted  upon.  Four 
days  after  tíieduel  Monsieur  and  Madamede  Lombrageux  set  off  for 
Nice;  and  as  Clémence,  just  before  stepping  into  her  travelling-car- 
riage,  exchanged  a last  embrace  with  her  aunt,  the  latter  whispered 
in  her  ear, 

*e  Consolé  loi , mon  enfant  ! you  have  suffered  cruelly  in  this  absurd 
affair,  but  good  sometimes  comes  out  of  evil  ; and  should  your  hus- 
band ever  recommence  his  jealous  suspicions,  you  havein  your  hands 
an  infallible  means  of  bringing  him  to  reason  by  desiring  him  to  re- 
niember  the  Bbue  Fiacrr  !” 
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BY  AN  OLD  SjVIOKEH. 


Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  sleep  !"  was  the  pious  ejacula- 
tion  of  our  wortby  and  inimitable  friend,  Sancho  Panza,  and  we,  not 
denying  the  advantages,  pleasures,  and  delights  of  sluinber,  change  the 
subject-matter,  and  exclaim,  t€  Blessed  be  the  man  who  discovered  to- 
báceo l"  Yes  ! blessed  be  the  man  who  first  rescued  this  precious  weed 
from  obsenrity,  and  brouglit  it  into  general  estimation.  For,  what  has 
been  more  useful  to  mankind  ? what  more  beneñeial  ? Its  virtues  are 
manifold  ; their  ñame  is  Legión.  Truly  the  Indians  proved  their  wis- 
dom  by  inaking  the  pipe  the  symbol  of  peace,  for,  what  more  soothing  ? 
what  more  consolatory  ? To  all  men  it  proves  of  Service,  from  royalty 
to  the  bone-picker.  The  philosopher  over  his  pipe  and  eoffee  (excellent 
berry,  rare  weed  !)  reasons  and  speculates  with  a freshness  and  vigour 
which  encourages  him  in  his  labours.  And,  if  invention  consist,  as 
Condilliac  will  have  it,  in  combining  in  a new  manner  ideas  received 
througli  the  senses,  when  are  they  received  with  such  forcé,  clearness, 
and  energy,  as  when  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Virginian  weed  ? The 
historian,  whose  province  it  is  to  study  faets,  events,  manners,  the 
spirit  of  epochs,  can  certainly  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  if  he  be  not 
an  adept  in  blowing  a cloud. 

The  romancist,  who  differs  only  from  the  historian  in  tlmt  he  em- 
bodies  brief  spaces  and  not  centuries,  families  and  not  races,  lie,  too, 
must  love  his  meerschaum  or  his  cheroot.  Leaning  back  leisurely  upon 
his  sofá,  if  he  have  one,  and  puffing  his  amber  mouth-piece,  ideas, 
thoughts,  feelings*  rusli  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  mind  prepared  for 
kindly  and  soothing  emotions.  In  the  curling  wreaths  of  vapour,  which 
ambiently  play  around  him,  he  discovers  lovely  and  exquisite  images  ; 
amid  the  shadowy  pulsations  which  throb  in  the  atmosphere,  he  seos  the 
fair  and  exquisite  countenance  of  vvoman,  faint,  perhaps,  as  the  shade 
cast  by  the  Aphrodisian  star,  but  yet  visible  to  his  eye.  The  aromatic 
lcaf  is  the  materiel  of  his  incantations.  Yes,  there  is  magic  in  the 
cigar. 

Then,  to  the  sailor,  on  the  wide  and  tossing  ocean,  what  consolation 
is  there,  save  in  his  oíd  pipe  ? While  smoking  his  inch-and-a-half  of 
clay,  black  and  polished,  his  Susan  or  his  Mary  becomes  manifest  befare 
him  ; he  sees  lier,  holds  converse  with  her  spirit.  In  the  red  glare 
from  the  ebony  bowl,  as  he  walks  the  deck  at  night,  or  squats  on  the 
windlass,  are  reflected  the  bright  sparkling  eyes  of  his  sweetheart.  Its 
association  of  ideas  is  the  principal  tie  to  him,  save  and  except  the  tic 
of  his  wig.  It  reminds  him  of  the  delights  of  Paddy's  Goose  and  Wap- 
ping ; it  brings  him  to  the  end  of  his  voyage,  when  the  perils  of  the 
sea  are  to  be  forgotten  in  taking  the  size  of  pots  of  ale.  But  there  is 
no  end  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  tobáceo  is  a charmed  thing.  The 
Irish  fruit-woman,  the  Jarvie  witliout  a fure,  the  policeman  on  a quiet 
beat,  the  soldier  at  ease,  all  bow  to  the  mystic  power  of  tobáceo,  and 
none  more  so  tlian  our  own  self.  What  it  is  they  know  not,  ñor  do  they 
care.  It  may  be  cabbage-leaves  for  aught  they  concern  themselves. 
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They  do  not  reflect  upon  the  millions  which  the  luxury  keepa  employ- 
ed  in  producing,  rcaring,  preparing,  transporting,  and  vending.  It  muy 
coiné  from  tlie  moon,  just  as  well  as  froui  Tobago  or  Virginia. 

But  then,  too,  it  is  medicinal.  How  many  times  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Far  West  llave  I escaped  malaria,  yellow  fever,  agüe,  perlmps 
deatli,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  weed ; and  yet,  doubtless,  ere  long 
some  new  Father  Mathew  will  open  a crusade  against  the  article.  We 
opine,  however,  that  the  vapúurings  of  the  anti-tobaceo-ites  would 
turn  out  a bottle  of  smoke . The  worst  we  wish  them  is,  that  they  may 
meet  the  fate  of  the  love-sick  Chínese  student,  wlio,  in  absence  of 
mind,  sat  down  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  inhaling  himself,  vanished 
in  thin  air ; at  all  events,  so  saith  the  author  of  that  most  delightful 
and  witty  book,  ycleped  The  Porcelain  Toiver . Our  ancestors  were 
wifier  than  to  start  such  Don  Quixote  theories.  Observe  the  serious- 
ness  with  which  an  aucient  writer,  clironicling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
discoveries,  describes  the  weed  : — u There  is  an  lierbe  which  is  sowed 
apart  by  itselfe,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Uppowoc : in  the  West 
Indios  it  liath  divers  ñames,  according  to  the  several  places  and  comí- 
treys  where  it  groweth  and  is  used  : the  Spanyards  generally  cali  it 
Tabacco.  The  leaves  thereof  being  dried,  and  brought  into  powder, 
they  use  to  take  the  fume  or  smoake  thereof  by  sucking  it  thorow  pipes 
inaac  of  clay,  into  their  stomache  and  liead  ; from  whence  it  purgeth 
superíluous  fleame,  and  openeth  all  the  pores  of  the  body  : whereby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserved  in  health,  and  know  not  many  grie- 
vous  diseases,  wherewithal  we  in  Euglaud  are  oftentimes  attiiet- 
ed.  ThÍ8  Uppowoc  is  of  so  precious  estimation  amongst  them, 

that  they  tliinke  their  gods  are  marvelously  deliglited  there  with : 
whereupon  some  time  they  make  hallowed  tires,  and  cast  some  of  the 
powder  therein  for  a sacrifico : being  in  a storm  upon  the  waters,  to 
pacify  their  gods,  they  cast  some  up  into  the  air,  and  into  the  water: 
to  a weare  for  íisli  being  newly  set  up,  they  cast  some  therein,  and  into 
the  aire  : also  after  an  escape  of  danger,  they  cast  some  into  the  aire 
likewise:  but  all  done  with  strange  gestures,  stamping  some  time, 
dancing,  clapping  of  hands,  holding  up  hands,  and  staring  up  into  the 
heavens,  uttering  there-withal,  and  chattering  strange  words  and  noises. 
We  ourselves,  during  the  time  we  were  there,  used  to  sucke  it  after 
their  manner,  as  also  since  our  return,  and  llave  found  many  rare  and 
wonderful  experiments  of  the  virtues  thereof : of  which  the  relation 
would  require  a volume  by  itselfe : the  use  of  it  by  so  many  of  late, 
meh  and  tvomen  of  great  calling,  as  els  and  some  learned  physicians 
also,  is  sutticient  witnesse.” 

So  says  Mr.  Tilomas  Ilariot,  and  we  think  him  a smart  man.  King 
James  was  of  a ditferent  opinión.  In  tliese  days  of  tobáceo,  the  follow- 
ing  gives  a very  high  opinión  of  the  author's  simplicity  : — 

“ The  Floridians,  when  they  travell,  have  a kind  of  lierbe  dried,  who 
with  a cañe  and  an  earthen  cup  in  the  end  with  tire,  and  the  dried 
herbs  put  together,  doe  sucke  thorow  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof,  which 
smoke  satisfieth  their  hunger,  and  therewith  they  live  four  or  íive  days 
without  meat  or  drinke,  and  this  is  all  the  Frenchinen  used  for  tliis 
purpose*” 

It  was  in  the  West  Indies,  or  Antilles,  that  the  Spaniards  first  dis- 
covered  tobáceo.  The  word  itself,  now  adopted  by  all  European  na- 
tions,  is  of  Haytian  origin.  St.  Domingo  has  the  honour  of  giving  the 
plant  its  most  wide-spread  appellation.  The  ancient  Mexicans  called 
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itgetl , the  Peruvians  suyri*  In  both  countries  tlie  aborigines  smoked 
and  took  snufF.  At  the  court  of  Montezuma,  the  nobility  made  use  of 
tobáceo  smoke  as  a narcotic,  not  only  aFter  dinner,  to  induce  a siesta, 
but  in  order  to  sleep  aFter  breakfast,  as  is  still  done  in  certain  divisions 
of  America.  The  dry  leaves  of  the  yetl  were  rolled  into  rigores,  and 
afterwards  inserted  in  tubes  of  silver,  wood,  or  reed  : often  Liqiúdam- 
bar  styracijlua  gum,  and  other  aromatics,  were  intermingled.  The 
tube  was  held  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  the  nnstriis  were 
stopped,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  swallow  the  smoke.  Tliough  the 
Picietl  ( nicotiana  labacuin)  was  extensively  cultivated  in  ancient 
Anuhuac,  persons  only  in  easy  circumstances  made  use  of  it ; and  until 
of  late  the  Mexican  índians,  descendants  of  the  oíd  Aztec  populution, 
did  not  contracfc  the  liabit.  The  townspeople,  however,  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Montezumu's  took  it  as  a remedy  against  the  toothache,  colds 
in  the  liead,  and  cholics.  The  Caribees  used  it  as  an  antidote  against 
poison.  In  its  varieties  of  cunaster,  shag,  returns,  pigtail,  plug,  cigar, 
cheroots,  princes*  mixture,  rappee,  Irish  blackguard,  &c.,  its  present 
uses  are  suíliciently  well  known. 

P.  B.  St.  J. 


DON’T  YOU  THINK  ME  RIGHT? 

II Y W.  LAW  GANE. 

Thue  love,  For  us  poor  niaidens, 

Is  a rough  and  crooked  path, 

And  the  oak  011  which  \ve  hung  our  liopes 
Proves  often  but  a lath. 

My  prefaco  done,  now  liear  iny  case, 

’Twill  grieve  those  hearts  not  coid  . — 

A yoting  man  I my  lover  made, 

Rut  my  fnther  chose  an  oíd. 

I con  Id  not  wed  an  oíd  man. 

Oh  no  ! despíte  liis  gold. 

My  father  coax'd  and  wheedled, 

Rut  I heard  him  slyly  swear 
That  he  ’d  teach  a sauey  minx  like  me 
His  sov’reign  will  to  daré. 

The  day  was  named,  my  dress  carne  hoine, — 
Gríef  made  me  quite  a sight, — 

The  morrow  would  have  seen  me  wed, 
tío  I eloped  at  night. 

I could  not  wed  an  oíd  man, 

And  don’t  you  think  me  right? 


Hernández,  lib.  v.  c.  51  ; Clavigero,  ¡i.  p.  1227  ; Garcilusso,  lib.  ¡i.  25. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Is  not  this  a lamentable  thing,  tliat  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be 
made  parchment  ? that  parchment,  being  scribbled  o’er,  should  undo  a man  ? 
Some  say  tliu  bee  stings,  but  I say  ’tis  the  bee’s  wax  ; for  I did  lmt  seal  once  to  a 
thing,  and  I was  never  mine  own  man  since. — Shakspeare. 

“ To-morrow  being  the  first  day  of  Term,  the  Lord  Chancello!* 
will  receive  the  Judges,  Queen’s  Counsel,  &c.,  at  his  house  in  Great 
George*s  Street,  after  which  the  Courts  will  be  opened  with  the 
usual  formalities.” 

Such  is  the  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  commence- 
ment  of  one  of  the  four  seasons — not  Thomson*s  Seasons,  but  the 
seasons  of  the  honourable  profession  of  the  law — seasons  of  perpetual 
spring-time  and  harvest,  maturing  four  full  crops  of  actions,  and  as 
many  distinct  harvests  of  fees,  in  one  revolving  year. 

Although  term-time  does  not  make  that  striking  diíference,  or  as- 
sume  that  importance  in  London  that  a Commission  of  Assize  pro- 
duces in  a country  town,  yet  term-time  in  London  does  make  a dif- 
ference.  There  is  a stir  and  bustle  about  the  entrance  to  Westinin- 
ster  Hall.  Palace-Yard  cabmen,  at  other  times  in  a State  of  lethargy, 
are  in  term-time  wide  awake ; the  labyrinth  of  courts  and  alleys 
leading  from  the  Temple  to  Whitehall  swarm  with  palé,  bilious  bar- 
risters,  clerks  groaning  beneath  corpulent  blue  bags,  bottle-nosed 
law-scriveners,  and  brandy-and- water- faced  inferior  myrmidons  of 
the  law.  You  see  a greater  number  of  bustling,  sharp-featured  men 
turning  down  Whitehall ; ñor  can  yon  doubt  that  they  are  solicitors, 
nature  having  stamped  six-and-eightpence  legibly  upon  their  brows. 
Lounging  barristers,  without  business,  are  observed  walking  from 
their  chambers,  arm  in  arm,  down  to  the  Hall,  and,  after  a short 
interval,  are  observed  walking  up  again  ; this  being  their  usual,  and, 
indeed,  only  practice,  we  have  often  wondered  that  these  peripate- 
tics  of  the  law  are  called  barristers  of  so  many  years*  standing, 

The  first  day  of  term  this  bustle  is  increased  by  a crowd  of  curious 
spectators,  assembled  to  behold  the  impersonated  majesty  of  the 
law  ; well-dressed  ladies  are  seen  tripping  about  the  Hall,  under  the 
guardianship  of  sundry  Lawyer  Silvertongues — lady*s  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  ; carriages  wrait  at  the  judge's  prívate  entrance;  the  pólice 
of  the  A división  are  prominent  as  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
active  in  repressing  the  influx  of  the  hands-in-pockets  mob,  which, 
having  just  quitted  the  military  morning  concert  at  St.  James’s  Pa- 
lace,  comes  to  swell  the  full  tide  of  those  who  are  doing  notliing,  or 
worse,  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Westminster  Hall  is  certainly  the  first  place  in  Europe — to  catcli 
a coid ; the  vaulted  roof,  the  unwindowed  walls,  and  the  coid  stone 
floor,  altogether 

u Strike  a chillness  to  the  trembling  lieart 
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and  when,  in  addition,  the  noise,  tumult,  and  augmented  pressure  of 
the  crowd  announces  the  approach  of  the  judges,  and  a gentleman 
of  the  A división,  knocking  your  hat  over  your  brows  with  his 
truncheon,  desires  yon  to  take  it  off;  what  with  the  coid  in  yourfeet, 
and  the  coid  in  your  liead,  you  begin  to  think  “ lejeu  na  vaut  pus  la 
cliandelle” 

The  state-coach  of  the  Chancellor  is  at  the  great  gate ; his  Lord- 
ship  swaggers  into  the  hall,  preceded  by  a mace-bearer,  purse- 
bearer,  or  some  other  foolish  fellow,  and  followed  by  a stuffed  eel- 
skin  in  a suit  of  black,  holding  up  his  Lordship's  tail.  Ilis  Lordship 
appears  in  review  order  ; his  black  gown  beplaistered  over  with 
frogs  of  gold  lace,  and  his  yellow  face  buried  in  a tremendous  full- 
bottomed  wig,  like  a slug  in  a cauliflower. 

Next  in  order  follows  one  Vice-Chancellor  aftcr  anotlier,  like  the 
ghosts  of  Banquo's  children.  There  are,  we  believe,  three  of  these 
great  functionaries,  first,  second,  and  third.  Tliey  also,  like  the 
Chancellor,  carry  gold  on  their  backs,  liorse-hair  on  their  heads,  and 
equity  in  their  countenances. 

Next  follows  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  theCourt  ofQueen's  Bench, 
in  full-sleeved  flowing  robes  of  scarlet,  richly  triinmed  with  ermine. 
His  Lordship  is  distinguished  from  the  other  judges  of  his  court,  not 
less  by  his  massive  gold  chain  than  by  his  superior  stature,  and  pre- 
eminently  judicial  countenance  and  bearing. 

He  looks  a man  worthy  to  occupy  the  seat  of  that  Chief  Justice, 
of  whom  the  great  painter  of  mankind  has  transcribed  for  us  so 
gratul  a portrait,  in  his  magnificent  bearing  towards  his  royal 
master. 


King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  ; and  you  most. 

( to  the  Chief  Justice ). 
You  are,  T think,  assured  I love  you  not. 

Ch . Jus,  I am  assured,  if  I be  measured  rightly, 

Your  majesty  has  lio  just  cause  to  líate  mo. 

King.  No  ? 

How  might  a prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  luid  upon  me? 

What  ! rate,  rebuke,  and  rouglily  send  to  prison 
The  immediute  heir  of  England  ? Was  this  easy, 

May  this  be  wash’d  in  Xjethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.Jus.  I then  did  use  the  person  of  your  fatlier  ; 

The  irnage  of  his  power  then  luy  in  me  ; 

Añil,  in  the  administraron  of  his  law, 

Whiles  I was  busy  for  the  commomvealth, 

Your  highness  pieased  to  forget  my  place, 

The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 

The  iniage  of  the  king  whom  I presen ted. 

And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 

Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  fatlier, 

I gnve  lioíd  way  to  my  authority. 

And  did  commit  you.  If  the  deed  were  ill, 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 

To  have  a son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  hlunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ; 

Nuy,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 

Be  now  the  fatlier,  and  jiropose  a son  : 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
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Sfif*  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 

Behold  vourself  so  by  a son  disdained  ; 

And  then  imagine  me  Uiking  your  part, 

And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son  : 

After  this  coid  considerance  sentence  me. 

And,  as  you  are  a king,  speak  in  your  State 
What  liave  I done  that  misbecame  my  place, 

My  person,  or  my  liege’s  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice  and  you  weigh  this  well  ; 

Therefore  still  bear  tbe  balance  and  tlie  sword. 

It  is  strange  that  our  own  day,  and  a Chicf  Justice  of  our  own 
time,  should  have  been  able  to  furnish  a paral)  el  case  ; a case,  in- 
deed,  more  than  purallel  in  its  importance,  of  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  law  opposed,  and  successfiilly  opposed,  to  the  assumption  of 
a power  above  the  law,  by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  makcrs  of  laws 
curbed  and  restrained  by  the  administrators  of  the  law. 

Next  in  order  arrive  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Chief  Barón  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  ñame  matches  his  robes, 
and  whose  face,  twinkling  with  a comic  humour,  is  the  colour  of  his 
ñame  ; then  follow  the  Puisne  Judges,  Puisne  Barons,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Generáis,  Queen's  Counsel,  Serjeants,  the  other  parti- 
cipators  in  the  breakfast  of  the  Chancellor  closing  the  procession. 

The  mob  of  admiring  briefless  procu/  negotiis , as  Horace  has  it, 
grouped  picturesquely  through  the  expansivo  hall,  shake  hands  with 
cordiality,  undiminished  by  envy  or  jealousy  of  each  others  superior 
fortune ; laugh  with  a hilarity  for  whieh,  in  their  situation,  it  is  dif- 
íicult  to  account,  and  retail  the  jokes  of  the  last  Circuit,  undisturbed 
by  the  ear-wigging  of  impatient  attornies. 

Sorae  ostentatiously  display,  carrying  it  under  the  left  arm,  a 
single  brief,  technically  called  a.Jhggot,  and  procured,  at  two  pence- 
halfpenny  a pound,  from  the  learncd  gentleman's  butterman.  This 
they  read  with  great  attention  in  court,  making  caricatures,  which 
the  uninitiated  mistake  for  notes,  with  their  pencil  in  the  margin. 
Others  appear  with  a law-book  under  their  arm,  indicativo,  we  sup- 
pose,  that  these  gentlemen  read  law  ; and,  if  they  cannot  command 
success,  are  at  least  desirous  to  deserve  it. 

The  several  eourts  are  ranged  along  the  western  side  ofWest- 
minster  Hall,  in  the  order  folio wing, 

Queen's  Beucli,  Vice-Cliunccllor’s  Court, 

Exchequer,  Court  of  Chancery  ; — 

Common  Pleas, 


The  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  his  court  in  the  congenial  atino- 
sphere  of  Chancery  Lañe. 

The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  presided  over  by — we  beg  a thou- 
sand  pardons — an  ancient  fe m ale,  dispensing  biscuits,  btins,  nuts, 
and  apples — apples  of  discord,  we  presume,  presides  over  a fire  in 
the  vestibule;  upon  the  opposing  wall  hang  one  hundred  and  eighty 
attornies, — the  ñames,  we  mean,  of  sorae  nine  seore  gentlemen,  pro- 
posing  to  solicit  admission,  in  the  current  term,  as  oílicers  of  the 
court.  One  lnindred  and  eighty  attornies  in  one  term  ; multiplied 
by  four,  we  have  an  annual  accession,  in  this  braneh  alone,  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  representatives  of  litigation — go-betweens  in 
the  nice  distrustfulness  of  man  to  man. 
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We  pass  tlie  vestibule,  and,  withdrawing  a flowing  drapery  de- 
pending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  we  are  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench. 

Their  Lordships  are  seated,  ermined  and  full-bottomed,  “aloft  in 
awftil  State,”  upon  a crimson-cushioned  bench  ; behind  are  tlie  royal 
arins,  in  high  relief,  upon  oak-panneiled  wainscot ; above,  a canopy  ; 
before  each  judge,  a square  French-polished  mahogany  writing- 
table. 

13elow  their  Lordships,  wigged  and  gowned,  are  seated  the  minis- 
terial oflicers  of  the  court ; below  them,  again,  on  the  floor  of  the 
court,  a well-packed  body  of  attornies ; wúhin  the  bar  (merely  the 
front  seat  of  the  barristers)  you  recognise  in  their  silk  gowns,  stand- 
up  collars,  and  full-bottom  wigs,  the  dignitary  of  the  law,  the  At- 
torney  General,  oecupying  a sepárate  box  ; behind  them,  tier  above 
tier,  we  count  with  difticulty,  the  outer  barristers.  The  back  seats 
are  crowded  with  artizans  out  of  employ,  curious  and  incurious 
spectators. 

Suspended,  near  the  passage  on  either  side,  we  perú  se,  not  without 
awe,  a bilí  of  the  play,  or  the  notice-paper  of  the  court : — 

Peremptory  Paper, 

Remanet  Paper, 

New  Trial  Paper, 


with  the  ñames  of  the  idiots  who  supply  the  materials  of  litigation, 
gazetted  thus:  — 


Mulé  X Donkey. 
Goose  X Hog. 

Cat  X Hat. 

Rat  X Cat. 
Cross  case. 


Wolf  x Lamb. 

Sheep  x Fox. 

Stock  x Stone. 

Blockhead  x Eolt. 

Dolt  x Blockhead. 
Cross  case. 


and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Attornies  press  around  the  fortúnate  Queen's  Counsel.  Piles  of 
briefs,  endo r sed 


SlIARK  V . CULLY, 
with  you 

Messrs.  Cnoss-rATCii  and  WnirPEit-SNArrER, 

Fivc  Guiñean , 

Received, 

SOT.OMON  SlIARPIÍ, 


lie  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  narrow  bench  before  them.  They  are 
busy,  beyond  the  power  of  attending  to  business ; success  has  over- 
whelmed  them  with  wealth  and  toil ; their  legal  faces  are  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  palé  cast  of  thought ; there  is  a green  and  yellow  me- 
lancholy  in  their  furrowed  brows ; grey  hairs  escape  beneath  the 
yet  greyer  wig,  and  the  attenuated  liand  trembles  as  it  turns  folio 
after  folio  of  the  interminable  pile  of  briefs ; languid  and  exhausted, 
they  personify  excessive  mental  toil ; looking  up,  if  perchance  a 
stray  sunbeam  dances  over  their  heads,  they  sigh,  and  wish  them- 
selves,  for  the  nonce,  plain  country  gentlemen. 

Yet  these — these  are  the  raen  who  are  envied  by  the  mob  of  brief- 
less  on  the  back  benches ; and,  if  we  judge  by  comparison  of  condi- 
tions,  they  are  enviable.  For  toil,  accompanied  by  its  present  re- 
muneration,  and  its  merited  honours  closing  tte  vista  of  a well-spent 
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professional  lifc,  is  ha  ovvn  sufficient  recompense.  The  weariness  of 
labour  cheats  us  of  the  weariness  of  time ; we  are  fulfilling  our  des- 
tiny,  and  performing  our  part  in  the  great  theatre  of  lifc  ; we  forget 
ourselves  in  our  avocations ; we  fill  up  worthily  the  measure  of  our 
days. 

ÍIow  bitter,  un  the  contrary,  the  lot  of  him  who  waits  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  not  for  suc- 
cess,  but  for  the  chance  of  it ; not  for  fame,  but  for  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  famous  ; not  for  wealth,  but  for  the  opening  that  may 
enable  him  to  earn  it.  How  tedious  the  lingering  hours  of  reluctant 
idleness  to  him  whose  solé  aspiration  of  life  is  to  be  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  toil ! 

In  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  between  the  fortúnate 
and  the  unfortunate,  the  completely  busy  and  the  completely  idle, 
the  rising  man  and  the  man  never  to  rise,  so  marked  as  in  the  pro- 
fession  of  the  law. 

Erskine  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  no  gradation  in  his  professional 
income  between  forty  pounds  and  four  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Without  taking  this  assertion  Iiterally,  we  may  take  it  for  the  pur- 
pose  for  which  it  was  given,  as  an  illustration  merely  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  transition  from  an  absolute  nobody  to  being  overwhelmed 
with  business.  As  it  was  in  the  daysof  Erskine,  so  is  it  in  our  own 
day.  The  man  unheard  of  this  day,  this  day  twelvemonth  wili  be 
cutting  a considerable  figure,  and  enrolled  among  the  rising  young 
men.  Uis  business  increases  in  an  accumulating  vatio,  and  in  a few 
more  years  his  bag  is  full  to  overflowing ; he  leads  his  Circuit,  and  is 
heard,  pleno  roce,  every  day  you  enter  his  particular  court  in  West- 
minster  Hall. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  contrast  between  the  very  few  who 
are  employed  and  the  very  many  who  neither  are,  have  been,  or  will 
gain  employment,  is  as  painful  as  it  is  striking;  we  alinde  to  its 
pubücity. 

-In  physic,  the  nnemployed  doctor  can  bustle  about,  attend  a dis- 
pensary,  and  drive  his  cabriolct  from  nobody's  to  nowhere,  with  the 
liurry  of  a man  whose  time  is  all  his  own.  As  he  drives  through  the 
streets  he  can  read  a newspaper,  folded  to  resemble  a visiting  list,  or 
amuse  himself  calculating  the  surplus  number  of  medical  men  in 
any  given  neighbourhood. 

A tradesman  can  aflect  to  be  busy  in  his  shop  ; he  can  pretend  to 
be  taking  stock,  or  balancing  his  books,  or  he  can  contrive  some  me- 
chanical  amusement  to  chcat,  as  far  as  possiblc,  the  weariness  of 
time. 

But  there  is  no  disguising  brieflcssness  : its  condition  is  plain  to 
be  seen,  on  the  back  benches  of  Westminster  Ilall,  any  day  in  or 
after  term.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it ; you  behold  it  subdol- 
ously  reading  a Ilorace,  a Don  Juan,  or  a law  work,  or  a newspaper, 
or  reporting  with  intense  zeal  and  industry,  or  affecting  to  report ; 
or  perusing  the  faggot  brief,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  inade  ho- 
nou rabie  mention  ; or  mending  a pen,  or  rubbing  the  toe  of  one  boot 
with  the  heel  of  another ; or  paring  its  nails,  or  biting  tliem  ; or 
gossiping,  and  retailing  current  jokes ; or,  having  no  affairs  of  its 
own,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ; or  uneasily  sliifting  itself 
from  place  to  place,  or  running  in  and  out  from  court  to  court,  or 
promenading,  arm  in  arm,  the  corridors  and  passages. 
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Mean  w hile,  one  Queen's  Counsel  within  the  bar,  or  rising  young 
man  without  it,  is  engaged  in  almost  everything,  and  talking  almost 
all  day  long,  from  the  sitting  of  the  court  to  the  rising  thereof ; the 
well-known  sound  of  his  voice  grects  the  many-headed  briefless 
mon stcr  in  the  rear ; him 

Attornies  follow  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pluck  his  gown,  to  catch  the  good  rnan’s  sinilt* ; 

him  the  briefless  court  witli  assiduity  — for  thcre  is  a good  dcal  of 
toadying  at  the  bar — beholding  in  him  an  attorney  or  solicitor-gene- 
ral  in  prospect ; with  him  their  lordships  disdain  not  to  converse 
collocjuially,  and  from  his  acute  raemory  refuse  not  to  refresh  their 
judicial  recollections ; he  liolds  converse  with,  rather  tlian  makes 
speeches  to  the  judges  ; and,  in  short,  is  only  waiting  his  turn  to 
become  one  of  the  judges  liimself. 

All  this  is  public,  patent,  and  palpable  to  view  ; the  few  promi- 
nent  ñames  of  the  successful  are  reiterated  in  the  law-reports  of 
every  day,  so  that  they  appear  engaged,  as  it  were,  ex  officio  ; they 
are,  as  the  phrase  is,  ni  everything;  have  their  town-house  in  Wo- 
burn  or  Bryanston  Square,  their  country  seats,  their  establisliments, 
their  equipages ; and  after  a life  of  labour  at  the  bar,  ascend  to  the 
bencli,  purchase  estates,  and  become  the  founders  of  great  families. 

It  is  this  splendour  and  publicity  of  the  career  of  the  successful 
at  the  bar,  that  gives  to  that  profession  the  character  of  a profes- 
sional  lottery,  awaking  the  vanity  of  parents,  the  pride  of  parts,  the 
whisperings  of  ambition  ; this  it  is  that  accumulates  past  connt  the 
hydra-headed  briefless;  this  it  is  that  withdraws  from  less  ambitious, 
less  prominent,  though  assuredly  not  less  useful  or  honourable  avo- 
cations,  a large  aiuount  of  talent  and  industry  ; talent  to  eat  into  it- 
self  in  miserable  repining,  and  industry  to  rust  without  reward. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  the  success  that  is  sure  to  await  honour- 
able industry  at  the  bar,  and  we  are  exultingly  told  of  the  numbers 
of  men  who  have  risen,  in  that  profession,  from  nothing  to  nobility, 
honours,  and  wealth. — The  ñames  of  JEldon,  and  Tenterdcn,  and 
many  others,  are  perpetually  dinned  into  our  ears;  butwhen  we  are 
told  of  the  numbers  who  llave  risen  by  industry  and  talent  alone , we 
are  not  reminded  of  the  greater  numbers  who  have  risen  by  other 
causes,  if  not  apart  from,  at  least  in  addition  to,  industry  and  talent ; 
ñor  can  we  determine  the  certainty  with  which  mere  industry  and 
unfriended  talent  will  elevate  men,  at  this  more  arduous  profession, 
unless  we  compare  the  numbers  who  have  risen  from  nothing  to 
something  with  those  who  have  risen  from  something  to  something 
more. 

If  this  be  done,  we  shall  find  that  the  bar,  of  all  other  professions,  is 
the  one  in  which  a man  who  has  something  or  somebody  at  hisback, 
has  vastly  the  start  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  support  them  but 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  industry  and  parts ; and  that,  so  far 
from  the  preponderance  of  bright  examples  of  forensic  imitations 
being  men  obscure  in  birth,  and  humble  in  circumstances,  we  shall 
find  that  the  preponderance  is  the  other  way. 

To  succeed  at  the  bar,  a man  must  possess  patience  worthy  the 
man  of  Uz  ; but  he  cannot  be  patient  without  the  means  of  patience; 
he  cannot  sit  year  after  y car  biting  his  nails  in  Westminster  Hall,  if 
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he  lias  not  wherewithal  to  eat ; he  carmot  g o circuit  iF  he  has  not  the 
means  of  paying  his  lodgings,  his  dinners  at  the  bar-incss,  and  bis 
travelling-charges  from  town  to  town,  at  sessions  and  assizes.  He 
must,  in  short,  possess  patrimony  as  well  as  parts,  and  he  must  llave 
assets  togethcr  with  industry. 

Again,  the  bar  is  a profession  in  which  opportunity  is  vital  to  suc- 
cess ; without  this,  the  brightest  talen ts,  the  rnost  intense  study,  are 
of  as  little  valué  as  gold  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartli,  or  gems  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ; for  success  you  must  llave  opportunity,  and  fbr 
opportunity  you  must  have  the  patrón  age  of  influential  friends. 

The  visitor  to  Westminster  Hall  will  be  rather  disappointed  with 
the  character  of  the  speakers — orators  there  are  none — who  may  at 
the  moment  of  his  visit  occupy  the  ear  of  the  court.  There  are  few 
great  speeches  delivered  here,  because  there  are  few  great  occasions 
calling  for  a great  display  of  rhetorical  power.  In  a commercial 
country,  long  accustomed  to  peace,  there  remains  little  more  than 
the  minute  and  fine-drawn  technicalities  of  the  law,  as  applicable  to 
the  case  in  hand,  to  be  dwclt  upon  by  the  advócate. 

His  addressesto  the  court,  therefore,  will  be  mainly  technical  and 
legal ; he  talks  in  a language  you  do  not  understand ; he  appcars 
dull  to  the  uninformed  spectator,  because  he  is  learned,  and  trifling, 
when  in  fact  he  is  minute  ; at  all  events,  to  us,  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  or  the  diíficulties  of  its  elucidation,  he  appears  tedious 
and  verbose ; his  detail  of  facts,  or  exposition  of  law,  is  unrelieved 
by  any  sally  of  wit  or  humour,  or  from  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  direct  path  of  his  discourse.  He  possesses  the  quiet  self-pos- 
session  of  a man  who  is  perfect  master  of  his  business;  he  talks 
“ like  a man  of  this  world,”  in  a clear,  rather  than  loud  voice ; his 
tone  is  persuasive,  not  peremptory  ; his  manner  mild,  deferential, 
añil  serene ; he  understands  the  nice  art  of  holding  his  tongue  when 
he  should  say  nothing,  and  of  speaking  to  the  purpose  when  he  has 
something  to  say. 

To  concludc:  if  we  desircd  to  let  a man  possess  the  most  com- 
plete idea  that  a public  place  can  give  of  the  London  business  cha- 
racter and  manner,  we  should  conduct  him  to  Westminster  Hall. 
There  he  will  observe  that  steady,  quiet,  coid,  self-possessed  deco- 
rum,  for  which  Englishmen  of  the  educated  classes  are  so  remarka- 
ble ; he  will  see  an  uniform  propricty  of  manner,  gravity  of  deport- 
ment,  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
where  is  assembled  together  so  much  intellect,  will  he  bchold  so 
little  eccentricity  of  speech  or  manner  ; ñor  will  he  anywhere  hear 
less  talle,  where  there  is  so  much  to  say.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
here  differ  without  wrangling,  triumph  without  insolence,  and  sub- 
mit  without  complaint ; the  judges,  patient,  dignified,  and  courte- 
ous,  listen  with  attention,  interrupt  with  gentleness,  and  rebuke 
without  asperity. 

CHAPTEK  XI. 

EXAMPL.ES  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

THE  BORAX  FAMILY  AND  THE  POLYBLANKS. 

Mr.  Lingo  Bórax  lived  in  the  country.  He  liad  formcrly  lived 
in  town,  where  he  made  what  is  commonly  callcd  a fortune. 
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With  a wonderful  talismán,  curiously  scrolled,  inscribed  with 
various  outlandish  cliaracters  and  figures,  and  blank  spaces  liere  and 
there  between,  resembling  very  rmich  in  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance  a bunkcr's  book,  Mr.  Lingo  Bórax  did  a deal  of  difíicult  magic; 
tricks  and  conjurings  which  a poor  devil  author  might  practise  all 
liis  life  without  being  a whit  nearer  perFection.  For  example,  he 
wished  an  estáte  in  the  eountry  ; an  oíd  manor-liouse  newly  done 
up  in  the  taste  of  florid  Anglo-cockney  ; a yellow  chariot,  with  drab 
squabs,  and  bear-skin  hammercloth  ; a cellar  of  ehoice  wines,  of  the 
most  fortunate  vintages;  a stout  cob,  warranted  sound  in  every  re- 
spect ; an  Oxford  man,  also  sound,  to  lick  the  rising  Boraxes  i rito 
shape ; an  admirable  Crichton,  in  petticoats,  to  govern  the  Misses 
Bórax  ; village  doctors  and  curates  to  diñe  with  him,  praise  bis 
hospitality,  and  laugh  at  him  — we  mean  to  say,  at  his  jokes.  All 
this,  and  a great  deal  more,  Mr.  Lingo  Bórax  wished  for,  as  you  or 
anybody  else  might  do ; but  the  diflerence  between  him,  and  you, 
or  anybody  else  was,  Mr.  Lingo  Bórax  wished  for  these  things — and 
he  had  them. 

He  was  a fine  portly  man,  was  Mr.  Bórax  ; short,  stout,  well  set 
upon  his  legs,  with  a round,  fíat,  full-moon  face,  and  an  eye  as  sharp 
as  a needle ; he  was  a matter-of-fact  man  in  his  talk,  and  was  re- 
murkable  for  exact  notions  of  the  valué  of  anything  buyable  or  sale- 
able-;  whence  some  took  occasion  to  conjecture  that  he  might  ha  ve 
been  a pawnbroker.  Mrs.  Bórax  was  a fat,  pursy,  eomfortable, 
round-about  lady,  a pattern  of  tidiness,  econouiy,  and  domestic 
comfort;  her  establishment  was  her  glory,  and  she  never  thoughtof 
anything  else ; superfluity  and  luxury  she  submitted  to,  but  did  not 
enjoy  ; a true  Fnglishman's  wife,  whatever  made  borne  more  home- 
ly,  comfort  more  eomfortable,  wás  what  she  delighted  in  ; at  a party 
she  was  grave  and  stately,  in  her  chariot  fidgetty  and  uneasy,  at  the 
liead  of  her  own  table  a model  of  a hostess  to  all  except  the  ladies  of 
the  village-curates  and  apothecaries,  who  discovered  that  she  wras  de- 
ficient  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  Lindley  Murray. 

The  perspicacity  of  her  guests  contrasted  strongly  w ith  the  want  of 
observation  of  Mrs.  Bórax  ; she  discovered  no  deficiency  in  anybody, 
least  of  all  in  the  partakers  of  her  hospitality.  The  curate’s  lady  was 
a good,  kind  creature,  so  charitable,  so  pious  ; the  apothecary’s  wife 
w’as  a motherly  lady ; the  governess  was  a treasure  to  her  Family  ; 
such  of  the  neighbourhood  as  were  known  to  her  were,  she  knew, 
excellent  people,  and  such  as  she  did  not  know,  or  would  not  know 
her,  were,  she  believed,  excellent  people  also.  Ñor  did  this  praise  of 
everybody,  indiscriminate  as  it  was,  and  therefore  incorrect  as  it 
must  be,  arise  from  natural  dulness,  or  good-natured  incapacity;  by 
no  means ; Mrs.  Bórax,  though  not  a prying  woman,  could  see  as 
far  into  a millstone  as  her  neighbours ; whatever  of  the  w?orser  parts 
of  our  nature  directly  crossed  her  eyes  she  could  see,  but  her  me- 
mory  could  not  retain  ; far  from  having  any  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing  faults,  she  w ould  have  been  miserable  if  she  could  not  have  for- 
gotten  them  ; detraction  she  could  no  more  indulge  in  than  she  could 
walk  upon  all-fours ; scandal  would  have  risen  in  her  tliroat,  and 
choked  her;  she  was  fat,  and  good-natured,  and  the  current  of  good 
feeling  runs  as  briskly  in  her  as  her  blood. 

The  young  Messieurs  Borux  were  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  parts,  or  precocity  of  learning;  the  Misses  Bórax  were  like,  ex- 
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actly  like,  any  other  misses ; the  Oxford  man  and  the  governess 
difíered  from  other  Oxford  men  and  governesses  in  prívate  families, 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  wfere  looked  up  to,  and  treated  with  respect 
and  consideraron . 

While  on  a visit  in  the  village,  whose  cliief  mansión,  metamor- 
pliosed  by  a London  architect  into  somcthing  between  a feudal  cas- 
tle  and  a cotton-factory,  was  honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  Boraxes, 
we  became  acquainted,  through  a common  friend,  with  a character 
of  an other  sort — Mr.  Triptolemus  Polyblank. 

This  gentleman  also  lived  many  years  in  London,  where  he  began 
life  with  a taste,  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  His  taste  increased, 
while  his  ten  thousand  pounds  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio  ; with 
ten  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Polyblank  inherited  a good  taste,  with 
five  thousand  a fine  taste,  with  nothing  an  exquisite  taste.  ITe  had 
studied  much,  obscrved  a good  deal,  and  reflected  a little;  had  pur- 
chased  books,  prints,  pictures,  paying  all  he  had  for  his  experience, 
and  disco vering  when  too  late  that  his  experience  would  not  pay  for 
anything.  This  he  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  by  writing 
a book  in  two  volumeá,  imperial  quarto,  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  paid  by  a three  years'  sojourn  in  the  Fleet  prison 
for  the  expenses  of  engraving,  print,  and  paper.  Endeavouring  to 
repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  servitude,  he  becaine  secretary  to  a 
company  for  the  restoration  of  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  by  sub- 
scription ; and  this,  doubtless,  would  llave  answered  his  purpose,  if 
the  company  had  not  unluckily  failed  in  getting  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Polyblank  then  wrote  a tragedy,  which  was  approved  by  the  manager, 
and  never  performed  ; this  he  followed  up  by  a comedy,  which  was 
performed,  but  not  approved.  His  next  adventure  was,  aninvention 
for  superseding  soap;  advertising  for  a capitalist  who  would  assist 
in  carrying  out  an  invention  of  immense  importance,  and  universal 
applicability  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  he  discovered  that  while 
nobody  would  ad vanee  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  his  invention 
to  make  a fortune,  everybody  was  ready  and  willing  to  advance 
money  to  any  amount  when  the  fortune  of  the  invention  should  be 
already  inade.  if  In  short,”  as  the  unfortunate  gentleman  used  to 
observe,  “ I found  monied  men  would  never  go  into  the  water  until 
they  had  learned  to  swira.” 

The  substitute  for  soap  was  followed  by  a variety  of  other  inven- 
tions,  equally  ingenious,  and  (in  theory)  equally  profitable.  One 
thing  Mr.  Polyblank,  in  the  course  of  his  theoretical  life,  did  hit 
upon,  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  utility,  and  he  was  now  confi- 
dent,  he  suid,  that  his  fortune  wfas  made ; but,  unfortunately,  it 
turned  out  that  the  discovery  had  been  made,  applied,  and  fortunes 
realized  by  it,  twrenty  years  before.  He  deprived  himself  of  the 
fruits  of  another  valuable  discovery  by  an  inability  to  keep  his  own 
secret,  and  lost  by  his  tongue  wliat  he  gained  by  his  head. 

Poor  Polyblank  possessed  not  in  the  least  degree  that  equal  ba- 
lance of  enterprize  and  caution  which  is  essential  to  men  living  in 
and  by  the  world,  and  which  usually  goes  by  the  ñame  in  theory  of 
judgment,  and  of  prudence  in  practice.  He  could  talk,  it  is  true,  as 
discreetly  and  soberly  as  any  man;  but  his  peculiar  madness  dis- 
played  itself  in  speculation  and  in  action.  To  have  heard  him  lecture 
upon  prudence,  caution,  economy,  and  worldly  wisdom,  you  would 
have  thouglit  that  you  heard  one  of  the  wise  inen  of  Grccce  ; to  have 
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seen  liim  engaged  in  any  of  his  foolisli  schemes,  was  to  behold  a 
madman ; to  attempt  to  reason  with  him  upon  his  folly,  was  talking 
to  a deaf  adder  or  a six-foot  wall. 

His  better  half,  Mrs.  Polyblank  that  was, — for  long  since  lias  she 
rcposed,  as  she  would  herself  have  said,  “ in  the  family  vault,” — was 
a gentlewoman  by  birth,  and  boasted  of  a distant  relationship  to 
somebody  who  was  known  to  nobody.  She  had  received  her  educa- 
tion  at  a fashionable  boarding-school,  whcre  she  became  fully  ac- 
complished — in  vanity  and  folly.  If,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
of  the  establishment,  she  had  been  instructed  in  self- denial,  indus- 
try,  economy,  and  household  affairs,  you  might  safely  say  that  slic 
had  known  a little  of  everything.  Bnt  these,  in  that  day  unfashion- 
able,  and  in  tliis  obsolete,  attainments  having  been  totally  neglected, 
Miss  Fitz-griddle,  on  entering  the  house  of  Mr.  Polyblank,  brought 
him  a fortune,  comprising  a guitar,  a liarpsichord,  and  a canterbury, 
with  sundry  odd  volumes  of  music  and  romances.  Iler  music  was 
laid  down  soon  aftcr  niarriage,  ñor  did  she  ever  takc  up  anything 
else. 

“ Ah ! how  d'  ye  do  ?*'  said  Mr.  Lingo  Bórax,  as  Mr.  Polyblank 
droppi 


scarcity  of  money  nowadays — sit  down — take  claret.” 

cc  I like  to  hear  of  a scarcity  in  the  money-market,”  observed  Mr. 
Polyblank  ; “ a variety  of  hoardcd  money  comes  into  circulation.  I 
recollect  buying  a gold  coin  of  Commodus  for  little  more  than  thrice 
bullion  weight,  the  last  panic  we  had.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  it  was  only  oíd  gold,  after  all.” 

“ Why,  speaking  commercially,  its  valué  was  no  more ; but  gold 
coins  of  the  Empire  have  an  intrinsic  valué  beyond — " 

“ VVhat ! will  they  pass  for  more  than  they  're  worth  ?” 

“ Not  exactly,  at  lcast  not  generally.” 

“Ah!  I don't  like  money  that’s  worth  much  to  one  man,  and 
little  to  another ; leads  to  depreciated  currency  and  contracted 
issues.” 

“ Speaking  commercially,  it  may  be.  Antiquarians,  however, 
have  other  standards  of  valué.  I paid  sixty-five  pounds  once  for  an 
Otho,  and,  after  keeping  it  se  venteen  years,  I got  what  I gave  for 


ts  Indeed  ! Tom,  lay  down  that  paper,  and  calcúlate  the  interest 
of  sixty-five  pounds  for  seventeen  years,  at  three-and-a-half.” 

“ I hear,”  observed  Mrs.  Lingo  Bórax,  “ that  your  son,  Mr.  Poly- 
blank, has  been  called  to  the  Bar.  I understand  that  he  is  a young 
man  of  great  ability,  and  vcry  studious.” 

“ He  is  indeed,  ma'am,  I am  happy  to  say,”  replied  the  gratified 
father ; “ reads  eleven  hours  a-day  since  he  carne  to  the  Bar,  though 
he  as  yet  gets  no  business.” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  Tom?”  interrupted  his  mamma, — “ reads 
eleven  hours  a-day — Tom,  do  you  hear  that?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.  Compound  interest,  father?”  inquired  Tom. 

“ How  long  has  Mr.  Polyblank  been  at  the  prufession,  sir?”  con- 
tinued  Mrs.  Lingo  Bórax. 

“ Seven  years,  ma'am,— only  scven  years.  A sliort  apprenticcship, 
I assure  you,  to  so  arduous  a profession.” 
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“ Particularly  when  he  gets  nothing  by  it,”  interposed  Mr.  Lingo 
Bórax  ; “ bad  interest  for  his  money.” 

Cí  My  son  is  not  extravagant,”  timidly  observed  Polyblank. 

te  He  wastes  his  time,  my  friend : time  is  money,  and  money  is 
life.” 

Mr.  Polyblank  looked  miserable,  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 

“ Tom,”  said  his  father,  cc  calcúlate  the  interest  of  seven  years  of 
the  best  part  of  life,  following  a tradc  that  brings  in  nothing.'’ 

“ How  can  I do  that  ?"  replied  Tom.  “ First  give  me  the  valué 
of  the  life.” 

“ Ha  1 Tom,  there  you  puzzle  me — the  valué  of  a lawyer's  life — 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  i” 

“ Suppose  we  represent  it  by  a negative  quantity,”  observed  Tom, 
with  a sneer. 

“ Well  done!  Tom,  my  boy,  you  needn't  read  eleven  liours  a-day 
— you  're  not  a talented  boy — negative  quantity — viinus  nothing — 
well  said,  Tom — he!  he!  he!” 

Mr.  Polyblank  stared, — well  he  might, — and  changed  the  conver- 
saron. He  thought,  however ; for  Mr.  Polyblank,  though  a well- 
bred  man,  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  insolence  of  vulgar  wealth 
is  the  lowest  of  all  insolence — lower  than  the  insolence  of  an  under- 
paid  night-cabman  or  over-paid  head  waiter. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Thomas  Bórax  went  to  town  to  purgue  his 
commercial  edueation  in  a banking-house  in  Lombard  Street,  where, 
on  going  to  inquire  after  his  liealth,  we  found  him  in  the  country 
office,  dispensing  gold  over  the  counter  with  a steel-shod  copper 
shovel,  which  this  promising  young  gentleman  wielded  with  great 
dexterity. 

We  dined,  by  appointment,  at  The  Mitre,  where,  over  our  wine, 
Master  Thomas,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  teens,  told  me  that  his  “ guv'- 
nor  ” — so  he  styled  his  father — had  sent  him  up  to  Lombard  Street, 
on  a rising  salary,  commencing  with  eighty  pounds  a-year,  paid  for 
his  board  and  lodging  in  a prívate  family  at  the  West  End,  gave 
him  the  interest  of  two  thousand  pounds,  Three-and-a-halfs,  Re- 
duced,  to  speeulate  with, — “ just,”  as  he  observed,  “ to  set  him 
agoing.” 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  we  inquired. 

€c  That's  all,”  coolly  replied  Tom,  t€  unless  you  count  his  blessing 
anything.  He  gave  me  that;  and,  by  gad,  that ’s  the  only  thing  he 
gave  me  I haven't  bought  and  sold  three  times  over.” 

“ Blessings,  it  appears,  don't  suit  the  London  market  ?” 

(C  Curse  me  if  they  do.  Scrip  or  stock,  good  paper,  sliort  date  ; 
that  ’s  the  blessing  here,  if  you  know  how  to  use  it.” 

“ Try  one  of  these  havannahs.” 

Taíking  of  havannahs,”  said  Tom,  “remimls  me,  though,  by 
gad,  I wasn't  likely  to  forget  it,  I lost  by  Bolanos  Scrip.” 

What  is  Bolanos  Scrip?" 

“ What  is  Bolanos  Scrip ! Don’t  you  know  what  Bolanos  Scrip 
is  ? Then,  I *11  tell  you  it  's  down , sir,  down  to  nothing.  Wasn't  it 
a sell ! After  I bought,  fell  like  water.  Gad,  I should  ha  ve  been  I 
don't  know  where  now,  if  I liadu't  brought  myself  up  with  Mexican 
Smalls !" 

“ Do  you  know  anything  of  Polyblank  ?”  we  inquired. 
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€i Polyblank,  ch  ! Oh!  yes,  poor  devil;  I think  I met  him  once 
or  twice,  but  hadn’t  time  to  speak  to  him.  Looked  seedy — quite  a 
scedy  swell — you  know  what  I mean  ; shocking  bad  hat,  very, — 
faded  zephyr,  whitey-brown  chokcr , high-lows.  Couldn't  be  seen 
witli  him,  you  know.  Though  1 daré  say  the  poor  de  vil  's  a decent 
poor  devil  enough.” 

“ Then,  from  your  description  of  bis  dress,  I presume  he  derives 
little  from  tlie  pursuit  of  bis  profession.” 

“ Prófession !"  interjaculated  Mr.  Thomas  Bórax,  with  a scornful 
laugb,  performing  at  the  same  time  a retroverted  movement  of  the 
thumb  over  the  left  shoulder,  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Romans,  and  intended  as  a silent  exprés- 
sion  of  scepticism  or  incredulity. 

“ If  you  please,  gents,  it's  time  to  shut  up,”  politely  intimated 
the  waiter  of  The  Mitre. 

“ What  *s  to  pay  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Bórax,  with  a firm  voice  — the 
voice  of  a man  who  wasn't  to  be  frightened  by  a shot. 

“For  both,  sir?"  inquired  William. 

“For  both,  sir  !*'  echoed  the  man  of  Lombard  Street ; u what  are 
you  talking  about?  Every  man  wipe  out  bis  own  chalks,  as  we  say 
at  the  Clearing-house.” 

We  parted,  Mr.  Bórax  having  first  assured  us  that  he  could  do  a 
bilí,  if  required,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  one  ; and  recom- 
mending  us  to  send  him  any  sivcll  we  might  know  to  be  “ hard  up," 
in  preference  to  a Jew  ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ you  know  what  a Jew  is.; 
— but  no  matter.’* 

There  may  be  a slight  difference,  thought  we,  between  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Bórax  and  a Hebrew  money-lender,  as  we  walked  towards  the 
West  End,  where  we  arrived  safe  without  having  made  any  satis- 
factory  discovery  in  what  the  difference  consisted. 

Looking  over  the  Law-list,  we  lighted  unexpectedly  upon  the  ob- 
ject  of  our  search ; Mr.  Triptolemus  Polyblank,  23,  liare  Court, 
Temple  ; Home  Circuit ; Surrey  Sessions.  Having  nothing  else  to 
do,  we  went  in  search  of  liare  Court,  curious  to  contrast  the  lite  of 
a man  pursuing  a profession  with  a man  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits. 

After  sundry  inquines  from  gentlemen  in  white  aprons,  with 
badges  on  the  arm,  who  evidently  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
at  least  sixpence  per  answer,  so  costive  were  they  of  information, 
we  passed  under  a low,  narrow  archway,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
quadrangle  of  some  twenty  yards  square,  made  dingy  and  dark  by 
blocks  of  dusky  buildings,  the  whole  resembling  much  a deserted 
barrack  in  a quondam  garrison  town.  On  the  door-cheek  of  the 
common  stair  were  inscribed  ñames  of  lawyers — barristers,  we  should 
rather  say — without  number  numberless,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occupied  apartments,  or  chambers,  in  each  building.  The  lcarned 
gentleman  in  the  cellar — indeed,  there  were  usually  Itvo,  had  their 
ñames  inscribed  on  a level  with  your  knee ; the  ground-floor  was 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  your  waistcoat ; the  first  floor  you  read 
parallel  with  the  tie  of  your  cravat,  and  so  on ; at  the  very  top,  as 
high  as  the  crown  of  your  hat,  you  might  have  read,  if  you  can 
read,  the  ñame  of  Polyblank.  Ascending,  not  without  difliculty,  the 
steep  and  almost  perpendicular  stair,  not  without  remarking,  as  we 
climbcd  from  fioor  to  floor,  the  ingenious  mude  of  en  trance  to  these 
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forensic  tenements.  A huge  oaken  (loor,  clamped  with  iron,  stood 
invitingly  upen,  saying,  as  plain  as  door  can  speak,  “ Step  in  hereto 
our  shop : you  can’t  do  better an  inner  door,  neatly  painted,  and 
furnished  with  a polished  brass  knocker,  displayed  the  ñame  of  Mr. 
Lawcalf  in  large  letters,  as  did  also  the  great  outcr  door,  so  that  if 
you  made  any  mistake  in  carrying  to  Mr.  Quitam  a brief  intended 
for  Mr.  Lawcalf,  it  was  not,  as  these  gentlemen  would  liave  said,  for 
want  of  sufficient  legal  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  very  top,  we  found  Mr.  Polyblank*s  outer  door 
closed.  II ow  long  it  was  to  remain  so  might  be  gathered  froin  an 
announcement  to  the  following  effect,  “ Back  in  three  minutes  ” on  a 
dirty  slip  of  paper,  wafered  to  the  oah . 

While  we  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  dusty  window  of  the  lobby, 
waiting  for  our  friend,  and  looking  down  upon  the  desoíate  arca 
beneath,  with  its  dead-and-alive  leafless  trees,  typic,  as  we  thought, 
of  shorn  clients,  or  of  the  hopes  of  the  surrounding  briefless,  its  rag- 
ged  sparrows  hopping  about  the  eaves,  and  the  melancholy  lights 
that  glimmered  liere  and  there,  though  it  was  now  but  noon,  from 
one  or  two  chambers,  where  business  paid  for  can d les,  a hideous 
oíd  hag,  with  an  intolerably  sinister  squint,  an  animated  bundle  of 
rags,  appearing,  with  broom  and  pail,  upon  the  lobby  beneath,  we 
took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether  she  knew  when  Mr.  Polyblank 
would  return. 

€t  Don’t  know  nufíin  about  Mr.  Polly-blank,**  replied  the  scare- 
crow  ; c<  I arn’t  his  landriss,  and  I doesn’t  think  as  how  he  's  got 
never  a landriss.** 

So  suying,  she  disappeared  into  the  apartments  of  the  paulo  post 
futuro  Chancellor,  immediately  subjacent. 

A step  at  this  moment  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and  Mr.  Poly- 
blank appeared,  breathless  with  expectation  ; he  hacl  heard  his  ñame 
mentioned ; could  it  be  a brief,  that  great  Jirst  cause,  upon  which 
was  to  rise  from  chaos  the  creation  of  his  fortunes.  Was  it  the  elerk 
of  Sharpley,  who  for  years  had  talked  of  sending  him  that  half- 
guinea  “ motion  of  course  was  it  Fang,  the  country  attorncy,  who 
had  dined  three  times  a-week  at  his  father*s  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing  once  hiutcd  that  he  could  do  a great  deal  to  bring  forward  a 
young  barrister  ; was  it  possible — was  it  impossible  ? — that  it  might 
be  the  Attorney-general ! Alas  ! it  was  only  an  acquaintance.  The 
barrister  looked  blank,  and,  smiling  dismally,  invited  us  into  his 
chambers,  as  he  cliose  to  cali  adecided,  unmistakeable  case  of  garret. 

Pointing  to  a little  inclosed  space,  containing  a stool,  three  stumps 
of  brushes,  a pair  of  shoes,  and  a blacking-bottle,  informing  us  that 
was  the  “ clerk's  office,”  Mr.  Polyblank  next  introduced  us  to  his 
chamber,  properly  so  called,  furnished  appropriately  with  an  oíd 
oflice-table ; a few  chairs,  a shelf  where  were  some  law-books ; a 
glass-case  with  green  lining,  where  more  law-books  might  be  sup- 
posed  to  be,  a painted  wardrobe,  which  upon  closer  scrutiny  might 
llave  been  discovered  to  contain  a turn-up  mattrass,  a bit  of  carpet 
beneath  the  oflice-table,  an  imitation-Turkey  rug,  with  a lióle  in  the 
middle,  a ruined  fender,  coal-scuttle  to  match,  and  a set  of  fire-irons, 
consisting  of  half  a poker,  no  shovel,  and  no  tongs. 

“ Do  you  fiad  it  coid  ?”  inquired  the  man  of  law.  (<  I have  walk- 
ed  quickly,  and  am  warm  ; but,  at  all  events,**  continued  he,  after 
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some  deliberation,  “ I may  as  well  light  the  fíre ; a fire  looks  cheer- 
ful  at  any  time/* 

“ Yon  have  an  agreeable,  airy  situation  here,  Mr.  Polyblank." 

“ Why,  pretty  well — pretty  well,  considering  ; you  can't  imagine 
how  higk  chambcrs  run  m this  court." 

“ So  they  do ; one,  two,  three,  four  stories,  besides  the  garret  and 
cellar/* 

" IV e cali  them  arca  and  attic”  replied  my  friend  sharply.  " But  I 
was  alluding  to  rents.  You  wouldn't  believe,  now,  that  I pay  five- 
and-forty  pounds  a y car,  and  laxes ; now,  would  you  ?" 

We  supposed  it  must  be  owing  to  the  desirableness  of  the  situa- 
tion ; but  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  chambcrs  must  be  coid. 

“ Coid  ! quite  the  contrary,  except  in  winter.  The  great  advan- 
tage  of  living  here  is,  that  you  can  suit  your  chambcrs  to  your  con- 
stitution.  We  have  every  variety  of  climate  in  the  same  building. 
If  yon  prefer  a low,  moist  air,  you  will  be  at  home  in  the  arca ; cool 
as  an  ice-house  in  summer,  and  warm  as  a toast  in  winter,  except 
when  íloodcd  by  underground  springs,  or  high  lides.  The  ground- 
floors  are  cióse  and  snug,  having  no  thorough  draughts  ; the  first 
and  seeond  floors  cool  and  breczy,  from  tile  currents  on  the  common- 
stair  ; the  attics  afford  a pleasant  variety  of  temperature,  and  the  air 
is  purer  the  higher  you  g o ; ñor  is  anything  pleasanter  than  the 
cliirruping  of  the  sparrows  under  the  tiles." 

"Will  you  take  anything?"  continued  Mr.  Polyblank,  throwing 
open  the  glass-case,  and  discovering  tlic  heel  of  a two-penny  loaf,  a 
píate  of  cheese-parings,  a few  cups,  knives,  and  other  household  et- 
ceteras. 

"Nothing,  much  obliged  to  you.” 

" Recommend  you  try  buttered  pickles.  Have  you  never  tried 
buttered  pickles?" 

We  confessed  to  a total  ignorance  of  the  delicacy  in  question. 

“ Capital  for  lunch.  I have  it  often/*  So  saying,  the  barrister 
produced  a teacup,  with  some  bits  of  cauliflower  and  gherkin,  half- 
smothered  in  a mustard-coloured  fluid ; tlien,  having  meltcd  a bit  of 
butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour  in  a black  sancepan,  poured  the 
pickles  on  a píate,  and  the  butter  on  the  pickles ; converting  the 
lieel  of  the  twopenny  loaf  into  slices,  technically  known  amoiig 
tavern-waiters  by  the  ñame  of  breads , Mr.  Polyblank  attacked  his 
lunch  with  the  appetite  of  a man  about  to  make  a dinner. 

“ Your  friend,  Thomas  Bórax,  is  in  the  City,  you  know,  of  course  ?" 
we  observed  at  length,  when  the  discussion  of  the  buttered  pickles 
was  nearly  over. 

ífAh!  so  he  is,  poor  fellow  !"  replied  Mr.  Polyblank,  gulping 
from  a winc-glass  a fluid  much  resembling  table-beer,  — so  he  is; 
never  was  a brilliant  fellow — not  much  in  liim." 

This  the  barrister  said  in  a compar ative  tone,  as  if  to  express  the 
eílect  of  contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Tilomas  Borax’s  in- 
tellect,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  own. 

“ Yet  he  gets  on  pretty  well,  I believe?" 

“ Why,  yes  ; capital  and  connexion,  you  know, — capital  and  con- 
nexion  will  do  much  : if  I had  connexion,  I might — " 

A sigh  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  unlucky  briefless,  but  w as  quenched 
in  what  little  there  remained  of  the  small  beer. 

Year  after  year  elapsed  without  our  having  heard  anything  more 
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of  Mr.  Polyblank ; we  studiously  conned  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  Home  Circuit  and  the  Surrey  Sessions,  but  the  record  of  that 
gentleman’s  forensic  eloquence,  like  his  ñame,  was  blank . 

London  is  not  one  of  those  places  where  you  meet  every  man  yon 
know  three  times  a day,  observing  that  the  morning  was  wet,  the 
noon  coid,  and  hoping  the  evening  may  be  fine ; the  tide  of  London 
life  drives  men  diíferent  ways.  Mr.  Bórax  we  did  meet  once ; he 
told  us  he  had  got  into  the  house  ; he  said  he  was  ajobber  ; to  which 
we  replied,  “ Of  course  ;”  but,  on  inore  particular  inquiry  as  to  what 
county  or  city  he  represented,  he  informed  us  that  the  house  he  al- 
luded  to  was  not  the  House  of  Commons ; and  the  jobbers  with 
whom  he  was  connected  were  a diíferent  set  of  jobbers  from  the 
jobbers  near  Whitehall. 

We  inquired  after  his  friend  Polyblank. 

“ Don’t  talk  of  him,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bórax.  “ Would  you  be- 
lievc  it?  the  fellow  had  the  assurance  to  push  himself  into  niy  oílice 
on  the  strength  of  being  an  oíd  friend,  as  he  called  himself.” 

“ Not  to  borro w money,  I liope  ?” 

“ No,  by  gad ! he  knew  me  better  than  that ; friendship,  you 
know,  is  one  thing,  but  lending  money  is  anotlier.  Something,  how- 
ever,  almost  as  bad.” 

“ What  could  that  be?” 

(<  Why,  sir,  he  had  theimpudence — would  you  believe  it  ? the  hn- 
pudence  to  trepan  the  affections  of  a young  lady  of  good  fortune 
down  in  our  village  ; Pounce,  the  solicitor's  girl,  you  know;  ten 
thousand,  if  a penny,  to  my  knowledge.  'Gad ! if  I couldn’t,  as  it 
happened  I did,  do  better,  I would  llave  married  the  girl  myself; 
did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing?  Well,  sir,  Pounce  properly  re- 
sented  the  matter,  called  Polly  an  adventurer,  and  wondered  how 
he  could  have  cheek  to  ask  a respectable  man’s  daughter  without  visi- 
ble means.  Wasn't  he  right? — wasn't  he  a sensible  man — eh?” 

“No  doubt.” 

“ I should  think  not ; but,  the  joke  was,  Polly  took  it  up  as  if 
meant  oífensively  ; inquired  whether  I considered  the  word,  adven- 
turer, proper  to  be  applied  to  a gentleman  of  the  Bar,  as  he  called 
himself.” 

“ What  did  you  say  then,  pray  ?” 

“ Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  Mr.  Polyblank,”  said  I,  “ I can't 
positively  say,  unless  I had  my  Johnson,  which  is  now  in  my  study 
at  Camberwell,  Grove-IIill  House,  my  place  there  ; but  if  I recollect 
right,  Johnson  defines  an  adventurer  to  be  a man  that  tries  it  on  ; 
now,  I must  say,  I think,  sir,  you  have  been  trying  it  on  with 
Pounce’s  daughter.” 

€*  What  did  he  say  to  that?” 

“ Oh  ! ¿orne  insolence,  of  course,  which  he  intended  as  wit ; said 
that  my  vulgarity  was  pitiable,  or  something  of  that  sort ; vulgarity, 
indeed  ! D’ye  know,  I have  observed  that  those  beggarly  lawyers, 
and  chaps  that  live  in  garrets,  find  out,  somehow,  that  every  man 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  is  either  vulgar  or  stupid.  How  stupid  we 
are — ha  ! ha  ! ha  !” 

Stupid,  or  not,  Mr.  Bórax  kept  his  carriage,  and  lived  like  a gen- 
tleman. Grove-Hill  House  is  a solid  evidence  of  substantial  wealth, 
its  only  defect  being  the  common  one  in  mercantile  mansions,  a pre- 
ponderance  of  the  superb  and  costly,  unchastened  by  a refined  taste. 
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The  drawing-room  has  something  oí*  the  air  of  a bazaar,  and  the 
house  is  full  of  very  inferior  pictures.  The  liveries  of  Mr.  Bórax 
are  rather  high-eoloured,  and  he  sports  too  many  brasses  olí  his  har- 
ness  ; but  his  dinners  are  without  fault,  his  wines  unexceptionable. 
And,  although  Mr.  Bórax  may  be  a little  rude  in  speech,  and  robust 
in  his  way  of  thinking,  we  must  say  that  he  was  a very  tolerable  sort 
of  fellow. 

Tn  a narrow  lañe  leading  from  Hungerford  Market  lo  Whitehall, 
mueh  frequented  by  barristers  of  a retiring  habit,  and  modest  attor- 
neys,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster  Hall, 
who  should  we  stumble  upon,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  but  Trip- 
tolemus  Polyblank. 

On  tapping  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  he  started, — we  presume 
with  surprise,  which  he  eommunicated  to  us  by  desiring  us  to  wish 
him  joy. 

With  all  ray  heart,”  we  replied;  <c  and,  pray,  what  prize  llave 
you  turned  up  in  the  legal  lottery  ?” 

“ A very  good  thing,  I assure  you  ; Assistant  Crown  Prosecutor 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  the  man  who 
retires  in  my  favour  stipulates  for  half  the  profits  ; but  he  can’t,  you 
know,  live  for  ever,  and  I succeed  him,  as  a matter  of  course.  It  *s 
a capital  thing,  I assure  you,  for  so  young  a barrister,  — only  seven- 
teeu  years  standing.” 

We  conld  not  help  thinking  that  a man  who  lived  in  a garret  for 
seventeen  years,  read  eleven  liours  a day,  and  dined  upon  buttered 
pickles,  might  have  been  in  a better  position  behind  the  counter  of  a 
chandler's  shop,  even  with  the  Assistant  Crown  Prosecutorship  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad  in  reversión. 

“ My  friends,”  continued  Mr.  Polyblank  modestly,  “ take  a fare- 
well  dinner  at  my  chambers  tliis  evening.  I sliall  be  delighted  if 
you  w i 1 1 favour  me  with  your  company.” 

At  Mr.  Polyblank's  farewell  dinner  we  found  Mr.  Fang,  the  coun- 
try  attorney,  who,  hearing  of  his  friend's  good  fortune,  carne  to  con- 
gratúlate and  diñe  with  him.  Mr.  Sharpley,  too,  was  there,  with  his 
best  wishes,  and  apologies  about  that  half-guinea  <c  inotion  of 
course.”  We  had  Mr.  Endless  Jaw,  from  the  cellar  below,  and  Mr. 
Seedy  Flam  from  the  garret  opposite,  arcadas  ambo, — that  is,  brief- 
less  both, — and  a fat- faced,  fringe-whiskered,  satisfied-looking  man, 
with  a white  wTaistcoat,  and  situation  under  government.  The  party 
was  made  up  by  a man  with  black,  twinkling  eyes,  red  nose,  tliin 
pepper-and-salt  hair,  and  a clean  shirt,  which  he  made  the  most  of, 
with  the  aid  of  a rolling  collar  to  his  waisteoat,  evidently  indicating 
that  clean-shirt  day  did  not  come  every  day  in  the  year. 

We  had  a good  plain  dinner,  a glass  of  tavern-wine  all  round  ; 
and,  wThen  the  cloth  was  removed  by  the  occasional  waiter  in  attend- 
ance,  brandy  and  cigars. 

Mr.  Endless  Jaw  opened  the  pleadings  by  informing  us  that  the 
Solicitor-General  was  no  lawyer ; Mr.  Seedy  Flam  maintaining  that 
the  Chief  Justice  was  no  judge.  With  respect  to  the  profession  ge- 
nerally,  these  gentlemen  agreed  that  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  were 
very  mueh  overrated,  extolling  to  the  skies  the  ability  and  learning 
of  a great  many  rising  lawyers,  that  nobody  had  ever  heard  of. 
These  deprecatory  observations  of  the  fortúnate  and  eminent  were 
received  with  great  indulgence  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who. 
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probably,  anule  allowances  for  that  bitterness  of  tone  indulged  in 
by  men  of  cHsappointed  hopes  and  broken  fortunes,  and  could  not 
fiad  in  their  hearts  to  deny  the  luxury  of  spleen  to  men  wlio  could 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  anything  else. 

The  gentleman  in  the  clean  shirt,  whose  ñame  we  could  notlearn, 
but  who,  we  were  informed,  becauseof  his  agüe,  chirruping  disposi- 
tion,  and  for  that  nobody  could  fiad  out  in  what  way,  or  upon  what 
he  existed,  was  commonly  called  the  Grassliopper , lamented  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  and  with  an  interjectional  laugh,  that  everything  was 
disposcd  of  now-a-days  by  interest ; to  which  the  government  gentle- 
man quietly  replied,  that  he  was  afraid  it  always  was,  and  al  way  s 
would  be  so. 

Mr.  Fang  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  if  his  dear  friend,  Poly- 
blank,  had  only  gone  the  western  Circuit,  he  would  have  led  the  Cir- 
cuit in  five  years ; while  Mr.  Sharpley,  on  proposing  the  health  of 
the  newly-appointed  functionary,  solemnly  assured  the  company, 
that  if  he  had  a heavy  cause,  he  didn't  know  a man  at  the  bar  to 
whom  he  would  entrust  it,  in  preference  to  his  learned  friend,  Poly- 
blank. 

The  worthy  host  having  declared  that  “this  was  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life/'  with  tile  other  acknowledgments  customary  on  such  oc- 
casions,  proposed  the  healths  of  his  friend  Grasshopper,  who,  being 
a man  oflow  stature,  got  upon  a chair,  the  better  to  display  his  elo- 
quence  and  linen,  and  delivered  himself,  as  well  as  we  can  recollect, 
as  folio ws : — 

“ Gentlemen,  yon  do  me  honour ; the  honour  yon  have  done  me  I 
feel  — I can’t  tell  how  ; and,  if  I could,  I could  only  tell  you  what 
has  been  told  you  a thousand  times  before.  Gentlemen,  when  I was 
born  I was  predestinated  to  the  honourable  profession  of  the  law  ; 
indeed,  before  I was  born  my  anxious  mother  liad  an  altercation 
with  my  respected  progenitor,  touching  the  comparad  ve  salaries  of 
the  Lord  Iligh  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  or 
other  of  which  it  was  pre-determined,  if  of  the  masculine  gender,  I 
should  be ; the  lady,  as  usual,  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
dreaming,  as  I have  heard,  that  she  saw  the  Chancellor  counting  out 
his  money,  judge  the  midwife's  surprise  when  I was  ushered  into 
this  vale  of  tears,  tó  find  a fac-similc  of  the  great  Seal  upon  — Qliere 
the  orator  clapped  his  hands  to  his  skirtsl.  But,  I will  not  fatigue 
you  with  prívate  matters.  Receiving  the  very  best  education,  at 
great  expense,  I learned  everything  except  common  sense,  and  my 
mother-tongue,  and  carne  to  London  to  kick  the  world  before  me.  I 
read  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Don  Quixote,  Chitty's  General 
Practice,  and  Life  in  London  ; I scdulously  attended  court,  and  the 
Cider  Cellar,  and,  desirous  of  getting  an  lionest  living — no  ofíence  to 
gentlemen  present,  w’as  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar. 

“Going  down  to  court  to  try  on  my  wig  and  gown  — I need  not 
say,  both  unpaid  for,  I inquired  of  a man  who  reportad,  who  is  this 
rising  barrister  ? c This/  said  my  informant,  ‘ is  Lord  Snivelwick's 
second  son,  the  Honourable  Empty  Drumhead/ — 4 And  who  is  that, 
with  his  bag-full  of  briefs?’  — * That/  said  he,  c that  is  the  heir  of 
Latitat,  the  wealthy  attorney/  Stupping  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
I asked  three  barristers,  one  after  another,  4 Who  made  your  wig, 
sir?'  The  answer  in  eacli  case  (Sugden  was  tlien  a rising  man)  was, 
* My  father,  sir.' 

íl  Now,  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  I had  never  even  seen,  to 
VOL.  XV,  X 
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know  them  again,  a lord  or  an  attorney,  neither  was  my  respected 
governor  a forensic  shaver.  The  first,  I knew, — having  studied  the 
natural  history  of  the  animal,  would  be  seized,  as  of  right,  of  all  the 
fat  places  and  snug  offices  of  the  law  ; the  secoiul,  naturally  enough, 
would  monopolice  the  business  of  their  fathers ; the  third  would  do 
very  well  for  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  To  make  a long 
story  short,  gentlemen,  I saw  at  a glance  what  others  only  open  their 
eyes  to  when  they  are  bleared,  that  my  wig  and  gown  wouldift  íit, 
and  returned  them  to  the  makers,  witli  my  compliments,  and  cut  the 
law,  gentlemen,  which  otherwise  would  have  cul  me,  and  turned  my 
time  and  attention  to  other  purposes.  Sonic,  I am  told,  are  curious 
to  know  how  I live;  but,  as  I am  not  the  man  to  gratify  imperti- 
nent  curiosity,  I can  only  refer  them  elsewhere  for  Information,  and 
wish  they  may  get  it.  I appear  everywhere  respectable  Hiere  the 
speaker  looked  down  complacen  ti  y upon  the  holiday  shirt],  and 
(jingling  something  that  sounded  very  like  a bunch  of  keys)  I have 
alwavs  money  in  my  pocket.  I never  borro w,  for  certain  reasons ; 
and  for  reasons  equally  certain,  I never  lend.  No,  sir,  the  law  is  a 
lottery,  and  being  a moral  man,  I liad  no  conscience  to  pay  the  best 
days  of  my  life  for  a ticket;  others  pursued  with  envy  the  one  man 
successful,  I kept  my  eye  upon  the  thousands  that  liad  failed ; I 
cared  not  to  waste  my  life  in  the  pursuit  of  modérate  success,  for 
what  is  modérate  success  at  the  bar  would  be  called  failure  in  any 
other  profession. 

You  spend  your  patrimonial  fortune  in  expensive  preliminary 
education  ; you  grow  mouldy  as  the  remainder  biscuit,  in  a garret 
in  the  Temple;  you  live  in  the  solitude  and  isolation  of  a monastery, 
without  the  consolations  of  religión  ; you  ply  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  g o circuit  and  sessions,  to  fish,  like  a gold-finder,  your  guinea 
out  of  any  dirty  transaction.  About  forty,  you  begin  to  be  called 
a promising  young  man  ; you  make  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
when  others  retire  upon  an  independence  ; you  get  bread,  when  you 
have  no  talk ; you  are  always  greew  till  you 're  gray  ; and,  like  a 
mediar,  never  ripe  till  rotten.  Gentlemen,  I am  a liappy  man  ; I 
see  others  who  deserved  success,  and  never  found  it ; I am  proud  to 
say  that  I never  expected  it,  never  found  it,  and  didn’t  deserve  it. 
Success  in  the  law,  gentlemen  is  fearful  odds ; all  the  world  to  a bit 
of  slate ; Lombard  Street  to  a China  orange ; it  is  aut  Thcsiger  aut 
nullus”  For  business  at  the  bar,  you  must  have  a connexion  among 
attornies  ; for  promotion,  you  must  have  connexion  among  lords ; to 
rise  in  Westminster  Hall,  you  must  have  business  with  tliose  who 
have  business  there,  or  interest  with  those  who  have  interest  uny- 
wliere  else." 

The  Grasshopper  concluded  his  eloquent  speecli  by  proposing  the 
healths  of  the  learned  gentlemen  present,  Messrs.  Seedy  Flam  and 
Endless  Jaw  ; and,  after  broiled  bones,  bottled  stout,  and  a farewell 
bowl  of  punch  liad  been  disposed  of,  we  departed  to  our  respective 
homes ; the  Grasshopper,  who  was  not  provided  with  such  a tliing, 
turning  up  on  Polyblank's  office-table. 

It  could  not  be  more  tlian  nine  montlis  after  this  that  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph  in  a country  paper  recalled  to  our  recol lection  the 
fate  of  the  Assistant  Crown  Prosecutor  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  : — 

“ At  Barbadoes,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
on  the  30th  of  February,  Triptolemus  Polyblank,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrí ster-atdaw,  much  and  deservedly  regretted.” 
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BY  ALFRJBD  CHOWQUIJLL. 

* 44  Home!  hoine  ! siveet  lióme  !” 

44  lióme ’s  home,  be  ít  never  so  homely." 

Without  a lióme  1 why,  tlie  combination  of  these  tliree  little  words 
i»  like  the  conspiracy  of  so  many  gloomy  assassins  to  murder  the  liouse- 
hold  Graces — Comfort,  Cheerfulness,  and  Charity  ! Yet  in  this  great 
Babylon  how  many  loiter  through  a weary  day,  and  lmve  no  home  to 
seek  at  night.  We  mean  not  the  tattered  beggar,  or  the  houseless 
wanderer,  who  subsist  on  alms,  but  those  who  have  well-lined  purses, 
the  homeless  drones,  the  butterflies  and  moths  of  society,  who  day  and 
night  throng  the  places  of  public  resort  and  entertainment.  IMen  who 
live  for  themselves,  the  sellish  and  unsatisfied,  who  wantonly  forego 
the  sweet  sympathies  of  a loving  heart,  the  exhilarating  music  of  chil- 
dren’s  voices  ; men  whose  boasted  prudente  induces  tkem  to  lead  a Ufe 
of “ single  blessedness,”  and  blinds  them  to  the  truth  that  “ Man  was 
not  born  to  live  alone,"  forgetting  that  although  “ Matrimony  liath 
many  cares,  celibacy  hath  no  pleasures  !”  Wenk  must  he  he  indeed, 
who,  plodding  through  life  in  an  eternal  round  of  sameness,  denies 
himseíf  the  solace  of  a home,  the  only  reward  worth  struggling  for  in 
the  arena  of  the  world,  wliere,  like  the  gladiators  of  oíd,  every  man  is 
armed  against  liis  fellow,  conquering  or  conquered,  by  superior  artífice 
or  strength. 

As  the  bird  flies  to  his  tree-sheltered  nest  for  refuge  and  for  rest, 
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so  naturally  cloes  tlie  soul  of  man,  with  ardent  longing,  pino  for  tlie 
quiet  of  a lióme»  At  sea  some  llave  been  known  to  fall  victims  to  the 
liopelessness  of  reacliing  tliis  desired  goal.  The  Germana  cali  tliis 
m alady  Heimtvek,  or  home-sickness.  The  English,  perliaps,  more  tlian 
any  other  nation,  being  naturally  reserved,  and  leas  social  in  their 
habits,  entertain  the  most  exalted  opinión  of  the  comforts  and  luxury 
of  a lióme,  and  consequently  feel  the  deprivation  more  acutely.  That 
his  “house  is  his  castle"  is  the  proud  boast  of  every  man  who  rents 
the  smallest  tenemeut  in  tliis  land  of  liberty.  The  man  withont  a 
lióme  mav  vainly  extol  his  freedom  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a 
liousc  and  family,  and  sneer  at  those  who  often  sacrificeati  external  ap- 
pearance  to  an  iinvard  feeling  of  pleasure ; forgetting,  poor,  lonely,  un- 
cared-for  mortal  ! that  in  the  fairest  gardens  the  wceds  will  spring 
fortli  with  the  ílowers.  It  is  true,  he  avoids  the  toil  of  plucking  up 
the  weeds ; but  reflecta  not  that  the  plea’sure  of  gathering  the  fragrant 
bouquet  is  also  withhcld  from  liini ! 

These  reflections,  with  the  mingled  feelings  of  charity,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  melancholy,  aróse  from  the  accidental  eucounter  of  an  oíd  ac- 
quaintance  by  sight,  in  the  spacious  dining-room  of  a well-known  city- 
tavern,  where  the  unsocial  and  ungregarious  habits  of  the  people  liad 
been  cared  for  by  the  división  of  the  apartment  into  partitioned  settles 
or  boxes. 

It  was  growing  late  ; the  afternoon  of  a fine  day  had  suddenly 
changed.  The  rain  was  dropping  silently,  but  fast,  and  all  without 
was  wet  and  miserable,  like  a waning  beauty  weeping  at  her  loss  ! 
The  tips  of  umbrellas  clicked  occasionaíly  against  the  panes,  and  now 
and  then  a pair  of  pattens  rang  and  clattered  on  the  sloppy  pavement 
of  the  narrow  and  crowded  Street.  The  lire  looked  cheerful  and  in- 
viting ; but,  with  all  its  charros,  it  was  a shelter,  not  a homo. 

My  acquainlance  had  drawn  his  tl  cliair  ” to  the  fire,  and  was  Cí  look- 
ing  at"  the  daily  paper.  Ilis  half  pint  of  wine  was  on  a small  table  at 
his  elbow.  He  was  a man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  his  slightly  sil- 
vered  hair  indicating  that  he  was  rather  advanced  in  years.  Ilis  grey 
eyes  were  sunken,  and  lustreless ; for  they  had  had  no  object  to  kindle 
their  natural  fires,  and  expression  had  become  almost  extinct.  A 
roseate  liue,  that  permanent  streakiness  rcsembling  the  ruddy  liues 
of  a pippin,  spoke  in  eloquent  language  of  his  habitual  neglcct  in 
counting  the  half-pints  of  port  which  he  listlessly  sipped,  wliile  spell- 
ing  througli  tlie  contents  of  the  journal  he  perused. 

We  had  long  since,  in  our  own  mind,  written  him  down  as  the  man 
without  a lióme.  We  had  recognised  his  familiar  face  sometimes  in 
the  back  of  a box.;  on  the  second  tier  in  the  theatres-royal,  and  again 
frequently  met  him  at  <c  Offley's,”  or  The  Kainbow,  or  The  Cock,  in 
Fleet  Street,  after  the  play,  taking  his  solitary  supper  of  oysters, 
welsh-rabbits,  or  a kidney,  and  washing  down  the  luxuries  with  Bur- 
ton  or  stout,  in  so  slow,  quiet,  and  sedate  a inanner,  that  he  was  evi- 
dently  intent  upon  consuming  time  with  his  meal.  We  felt  perfectly 
convinced  that  that  man  had  a “ latch-key  ” in  his  waistcoat-pocket  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  a blinking,  sickly,  consumptive-looking  rushlight, 
or  a chamber-candlestick,  with  a box  of  lucifers,  would  greet  the  gen- 
tleman  of  “ uncertain  hotirs,"  in  the  pussage  of  the  cheerlcss  lodging- 
liouse  he  patronised,  and  where  he  was  only  regarded  in  the  avaricious 
and  unflattering  light  of  a “ weekly  rent." 

Poor  deluded,  solitary  mortal ! he  was  evidently  one  of  those  who 
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boast  tliey  llave  nothing  in  the  world  to  care  for,  and  that  wlien  they 
put  on  their  liat  they  cover  their  whole  family;  forgetting,  until  too 
late,  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world  who  cares  for  them.  List- 
lessly  dreaming  away  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which 
ever  pro  ves  to  these  stray  travellers  on  the  road  of  life  an  ignis 
fatuusy  age  and  infirinities  steal  on,  and  the  man  “ without  a lióme  ” 
experiences  the  littleness  and  misery  of  an  aching  void,  suífering  all 
the  agonies,  and  struggling  like  an  animal  in  vacuo  1 

Feelingly  alive  to,  and  yet  unable  to  guard  liimself  from,  the  fangs 
of  those  who  prey  upon  him  in  bis  helpless  State,  and  whose  Services 
he  cannot  dispense  with,  he  learns,  alas  ! the  difference  between  the 
coid  attentions  of  grasping  avarice  and  the  warm  and  soothing  care  of 
affection.  His  head  rests  on  a pillow  of  tliorns,  instead  of  down 
smoothed  by  the  gentle  hands  of  love  and  sympathy  ! 

Peevish,  worn-out,  and  precluded  by  imbecility  from  attending  his 
accnstomed  haunts,  it  is  only  by  increased  fees  and  gratuities  that  he 
can  comuiand  the  reluctant  and  slovenly  attendance  of  the  slatternly 
servant  of  the  liouse,  who  has  two  other  “fioors”  to  wait  upon. 

At  last  he  hires  a nurse,  who  not  only  robs  but  neglects  him  ; and 
one  morning  the  half-sleepy  domestic  enters  the  apartment,  and  finds 
the  fire  burnt  out,  the  half-drunken  nurse  asleep,  and  the  lodgerdead  ! 
— leaving  the  lodging-house  keeper  chief  mourner,— for  he  was  so 
regular  in  his  payinents  ! 


THE  rOOIt  MAN’S  EVENING  I1YMN. 

lt Y WILLIAM  JONES. 


(¿on  of  the  poor  man  ! hear  us, 

Thou  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

At  this  our  ineal  be  near  us — 

Bles»,  bless  our  Innoble  íood  ! 

We  have  becn  toiling  through  the  day, 
Sleep  hangs  opon  eaoh  brow  ! 

But  through  the  dim  night  liear  us  pray, 
Look  down,  and  bless  us  now  ! 

God  of  the  poor  man  ! heed  os, 

As  thus  on  hended  knee, 

For  all  thou  hast  decreed  us, 

We  praise  and  glory  Thee  ! 

Thy  hands  that  ninde  the  wealthy, 
Unmake  them  at  thy  will; 

They  mude  us  strong  and  liealtby, 
May  we  remain  so  still ! 

God  of  the  poor  man  ! listen 
To  those  whose  all  is  gone, 

To  those  whose  eyelids  glisten 
With  sorrow  deep  and  lone  ! 


Oh  ! answer,  we  beseccli  Thee, 
Their  broken,  anguish’d  pray'r  ; 

Let  their  dark  woes  íirst  reaeh  Thee, 
Tben  beam  on  us  now  liere ! 

God  of  tbe  puor  man  ! lowly 
His  lieart  with  love  doth’beat ; 

He  hath  no  gift  more  lioly 
To  deck  Thy  merey-seat  ! 

Take  it,  Our  Father  ! thougli  it  he 
Shaded  with  earthly  sin  ; 

Nought  else  hath  he  to  offer  Thee, — 
Oh  ! inake  it  right  within  ! 

God  of  the  poor  man  ! shining 
Ainidst  his  little  cot, 

Though  fortune  be  declining, 

With  Thee,  how  bright  his  lot ! 

Guard  now  the  night  before  us, — 
Let  quiet  slumber  come  ; 

Spread,  spreael  Thy  mantle  o’er  us, 
And  bless  the  poor  man’s  borne  ! 
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ERICK  STORWALDSEN'S  KLIPPA.* 

BY  W.  LAW  GANE. 


But  to  the  Scalds  his  noble  voiee  does  Braga**  harp  recall, 

When  from  lúa  honey'd  lipa  tbe  rhymea  of  arma  and  glory  fall. 

As  he  heneath  un  arbour  sits,  and  ohaunts  the  deeds  of  fame, 

Ilimself  a legend,  near  the  wave  which  murmura  Maincr’s  ñame. 

Frithiof’s  Saga. 

Tiie  cutiré  skargord,  or  sea-coast  of  Norway,  from  the  Nase  to 
Frederickshall,  where  the  Alexander  of  the  North+  received  his 
death-wound,  and  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Nase,  is  one  uninter- 
rupted  chain  of  granite  rocks.  Innumerable  fissures  present  thein- 
selves,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  sea  rolls  through  in  a 
hundred  places  within  the  space  of  a league.  Occasionally  it  forma 
a vik,  or  arm,  of  considerable  depth  ; but  more  frequently  the  open- 
ing  barely  admits  of  the  passage  of  a vessel. 

This  general  disruption  of  the  sliore  has  produced  many  fantastic 
groups  of  rocks,  and  spots  where  romance  might  dwell.  Sometimes 
the  scenery  assumes  an  aspect  of  grandeur,  and  even  sublimity.  It 
is  delightful,  within  bow-shot  of  the  ocean,  dashing  and  roaring  in 
its  giant  strength,  to  guide  the  skiff  into  a tiny  haven,  where  the 
sparkling  water  (and  nowhere  are  the  waters  more  pellucid  than  on 
the  Norwegian  coast)  is  without  a ripple,  and  the  fish  may  be  seen 
disporting  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

Tlie  evergreen  pine  grows  on  all  sides  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
coveringthe  surrounding  rocks  to  their  suramits,  forming  unrivalled 
amphitheatres  ; and  here  the  blackbird  singa,  and  the  w’oodpecker 
makes  the  hills  echo  and  re-echo.  Small  as  the  haven  is,  it  is  stud- 
ded  with  islets,  where  the  eider-duck  sits  brooding  on  her  nest,  and 
the  sea-gull  rests  with  his  finny  prey  : there  the  juniper  shows  its 
unchanging  green,  amidst  which  the  red  cranberries  are  studded 
like  genis,  and  the  delicious  wild  strawberry  tempts  the  intrudcr’s 
visit.  The  only  sounds  that  fall  on  the  ear  are  the  sea-bird's  scream, 
and  the  plasli  of  his  wing,  as  he  settles  down  or  skims  over  the 
water,  and  the  roar  of  the  ocean  ontside  the  rocky  barrier.  Sea- 
wards,  widely  diñerent  is  tlie  scene  that  presents  itself.  Its  charae- 
teristic  is  a gloomy,  barren  grandeur.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock 
to  its  perpendicular  base,  a height  of  several  hundred  feet,  not  a 
trace  of  vegetation  is  apparent.  Half  way  down  the  bold  eagle  has 
his  eirie,  and  in  fine  weather  the  sea-gull  rests  on  its  angles.  At  its 
foot  the  sea  raves  with  fearful  violenee ; even  in  culms  immense 

* A klippu  is  a sunken  rock,  always  covered,  hut  at  an  inconsiderable  depth  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

f A ploin  unliewn  granite  stone,  about  three  feet  high,  is  the  nnly  memorial 
Norwegian  nationality  has  permitted  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  wild  son  of  war 
endcd  his  eventful  career.  An  anecdote  of  Charles  is  preservad  at  Frederickshall, 
which  we  believe  has  never  appeared  in  print,  and  has  in  it  something  of  a Nnpo- 
leonio  tinge.  Charles  was  sitting  writing  in  a house  within  range  of  the  castle 
guns,  when  a hombshell  entered  the  roof,  and  passed  through  the  floor  cióse  to  bis 
feet.  Without  changing  his  position,  he  called  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  <le- 
sired  hini  to  open  the  window.  c*  These  Norwegian»,’*  suid  he,  wknow  well  they 
cnnnot  beat,  and  wish  to  smother  us.  Let  out  this  cursed  dust,  let  it  out  !’* 
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waves  dash  against  the  rocks,  into  which  they  llave  caten  fissures 
and  caverns  oí*  great  extent,  and  singular  conformation.  High  as 
the  eleyation  is  above  the  ocean,  its  spray  wets  the  cheek ; and,  as 
the  frightful  waves  surge  up,  a thought  is  apt  to  arise  that  they  may 
ovcrtop  the  summit. 

In  approaching  this  coast  for  the  first  time,  the  voyager  will  be 
infinitely  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  his  vessel  glides  to  a secure 
and  delightful  harbour.  The  pilot  meets  the  ship  sorae  two  miles 
from  the  sliore ; he  steers  direct  on  the  coast,  in  which  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  best  glass,  fails  to  mark  an  opening.  The  ship  almost 
touches  the  terrific  shore,  when  the  skilful  pilot  puts  her  round  the 
angle  of  a rock,  and  the  cliange,  as  site  penetrales  the  iron  barrier, 
is  alrnost  magical ; the  bark  glides  through  a passage  that  scarcelv 
affords  room  for  the  action  of  her  yards,  and  lides  on  water  smooth 
as  a fishing-pond,  and  in  so  sheltered  a nook,  that  the  close-reefed 
sails  flap  lazily  against  the  mast. 

About  three  miles  from  Christiansand,  in  the  Cattegat,  is  a cluster 
of  rocks  called  ct  The  Cattle,”  from  the  supposed  resemblance  they 
bear  to  a herd  of  oxen.  Towering  over  all  is  the  lordly  bull ; around 
him  somc  grazing,  some  lying  down  ; the  herd  is  scattered.  It  does 
not  require  a very  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  find  in  them  a confused 
likeness  to  the  objects  named.  These  rocks  are  remarkable  for  ¡n- 
closing  one  of  those  delightful  havens  described  above,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  a sunken  rock,  over  wliieli  the  tiny  wavelets  barely 
ripple  ; but  it  differs  from  others  of  the  same  class  only  in  termin- 
ating  i n a platform  of  some  little  extent,  which  is  eovered  with 
sparkling  shells  and  marine  plants.  This  is  known  to  the  fishermen 
for  miles  around  as  Erick  Storivaldscn1  s Klippa  ; and  they  delight  in 
relating  to  the  stranger  the  following 

LEOEND  OF  THE  SUNKEN  ROCK. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  a youtli,  named  Erick  Storwaldsen,  dwelt 
on  Sjelmci,  an  island  about  half  an  hour's  sail  from  “The  Cattle” 
rocks.  Erick  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Scalds,  of  those  who  sang 
of  the  vikivga , or  oíd  sea-kings,  chiefs  who  left  their  renown  on 
every  shore  of  Europe,  and  whose  daring  in  war  was  only  equalled 
by  their  hospital  i ty  in  peace.  He  wandered  about  with  his  harp 
among  the  few  hall 8 which  remained  to  mark  where  their  fathers 
dwelt  in  power  and  state.  When  the Jul  log  blazcd,  or  the  mid- 
summer  mead  went  round,  Erick  was  there,  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
ficry  numbers.  He  sang  of  the  viking,  mounted  on  his  dragon's* 
l>ack,  dashing  the  dark  waters  asi  de,  and  outstripping  the  eagle  in 
his  flight,  liasting  to  win  wealth  and  beauty  with  his  sword  in  foreign 
lands  ; he  described  the  fearful  storm,  raised  by  evil  powers,  which 
made  even  the  bold  rover  fear,  and  inust  liave  engulphed  his  bark, 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  friendly  whale,  which  bore  it  safely  on  his 
back.  They  listcncd  to  the  tale  of  that  wondrous  sword,  Angarvadel, 
whose  stroke  outvied  the  lightnings: — 

“ Woe  to  the  wretch  who  meets  this  sworil  in  battle’s  fearful  night ! 

Its  fame  was  spread  the  world  around,  none  could  dispute  its  worth  ¿ 

'Twas  ever  dcem’d,  beyond  compare,  the  best  sword  in  the  north.’* 


* Sliips  are  so  called  in  the  Scaudiimvian  sagas,  or  poema. 
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From  battles,  and  the  ad ventares  of  the  ocean,  he  would  change  his 
theme  to  tlie  feasts  of  princes  and  the  loves  of  kings  ; he  would  re- 
light  the  fires  in  Freya’s*  temples,  and  re-people  the  fanes  of  Balder, 
the  Apollo  of  the  North.  Thus  he  made  the  hours  pass  cheerfnlly, 
delighting  a quiet  age  with  the  daring  exploits  and  wild  adventures 
of  one  more  stirring  and  eventful.  Many  of  the  sagas  of  Erick 
Storwaldsen  are  still  familiar  aniong  the  Norwegian  hills.  Erick 
was  beautiful  as  his  own  conceptions,  and  the  north  had  given  him 
height  of  stature,  strength,  and  vigour.  He  eould  not  llave  done 
better  than  picture  the  ideul  heroes  of  his  songs  from  himself.  Ilis 
eye  showed  all  the  courage  of  the  eagle,  blended  with  the  softness  of 
the  dove ; his  cheek  beamed  with  those  rosy  tints  of  health,  which 
no  other  chínate  imparts  ; and  his  yellow  iiair  curled  in  profusión 
over  shoulders  where  grace  and  manhood  sat  enthroned.  In  other 
times  he  would  have  been  the  viking,  fearless  and  invineible  in  war, 
and,  in  the  soft  hours  of  peace,  a lover  no  maiden  eould  have  re- 
sisted. 

He  was  much  given  to  solitary  w'andcrings  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
lie  delighted  to  sit  by  the  silent  wave  when  the  stars  studded  the 
henvens  like  pearls  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  and  the  moon  sailed 
among  them  a more  brilliant  gem,  and  wake  the  echoes  of  the  rocks 
with  bis  swect  strains,  and  often  has  the  laughing  morn  surprised 
him  among  his  favourite  scenes.  Sometí  mes  Erick  imagined  that 
his  notes  were  answered  by  something  more  than  echo ; he  would 
stop  his  lay,  and  listen  ; but  all  was  still ! Whenever  love  was  his 
theme,  melody  most  ravishing  appeared  to  spring  from  the  waters 
and  the  rocks  around  him  ; and  once,  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  his  heated  imagination  depicled  to  him  a being  of  unearthly 
beauty  rising  from  the  waves  at  his  feet,  and  wTooing  him  to  ap- 
proach.  He  rose,  but  no  object  was  distinguishable  on  ocean’s 
glassy  breast.  One  night  he  slept ; ere  long  the  bright  being  who 
had  risen  from  the  waters  was  at  his  side.  Never  mortal  eyes  rested 
on  such  beauty.  Save  lier  starry  hair,  whicli  hung  around  her  as  a 
garment,  she  had  nonght  to  veil  the  majesty  and  grace  that  sat  en- 
throned on  every  limb  ; a tiara  of  sea-shells,  gorgcous  as  the  sap- 
phire,  and  brilliant  as  the  diamond,  rested  on  her  brow.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a branch,  on  which  grewf  sea-flowers,  fairer  than 
enrth's  loveliest  rose,  which  she  waved  gently  over  the  sleeper;  she 
moved  with  noiseless  step  around  and  around  him,  her  eyes  riveted 
on  his  countenance  and  a sigh  often  crept  from  her  bosom.  She 
waved  her  hand,  and  a throng  of  attendant  nymphs  pressed  near  ; 
they  saluted  her  as  queen,  awaiting  her  commands.  Some  sl>e  dis- 
patched  for  the  softest  sea  plants,  and  the  eider's  down,  and  the 
velvet  moss,  to  make  the  sleeper  a bed  ; the  loveliest  of  her  attciid- 
ants  she  hade  pillow  his  head  on  her  bosom  ; others  tuned  their 
lyres,  and  awoke  those  seraphic  strains  which  had  so  often  eimip- 
tured  the  sleeping  Erick  ; some  danced  round  him,  and  some  watched 
that  naught  should  disturb  his  slumbers.  The  glorious  creature  ap- 
proached  the  yonth,  and  bowed  her  face  to  his  ; its  dazzling  beauty 
broke  through  the  closed  eyelids,  and  dissipated  sleep.  Erick 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  touch  her,  but  it  rested  on  vacancy  ; his 
opening  eye  met  the  glare  of  the  sun  high  in  the  heavens.  lie  rose, 
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and  hastened  lióme  ; but  tlie  beauliful  visión  clung  so  closely  around 
bis  heart,  that  tbe  roof-tree  of  his  fathers  no  longer  covered  the 
peace  which  he  liad  hitherto  tasted  in  its  sacred  sliade.  He  knew 
no  liappiness  away  from  the  scene  where  he  breathed  love's  first 
fiery  breuth.  lie  never  supposed  himsclf  clieated  by  a fleeting  sha- 
dow  ; to  him,  all  that  he  beheld  was  real  and  substantial,  and  he 
clung  to  it  with  a tenacity  nothing  could  cverniore  sever  or  dissi- 
pate.  Jul*  carne,  but  Erick  was  not  in  the  hall  with  the  revellers  ; 
the  log  burned,  but  his  bright  strains  no  more  deliglited  those  who 
grouped  around  it ; the  mead-cup,  once  the  néctar  of  heroes  and 
kings,  passed  sadly  around,  for  Erick  was  not  there  to  taste  it ; the 
mid6ummer  witch-scaring  fire  blazed  brightly  upon  the  hills,+  but 
he  was  afar  from  those  who  danced  about  it ; the  high-born  dame 
and  the  lowly  maiden  alike  sighed  for  Erick,  but  he  carne  not.  To 
one  lonely  spot  was  he  chained,  and  here,  at  all  seasons,  was  heard 
his  harp's  mournful  strains ; for  he  sang  only  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Anxiously  lie  watched  for  the  bright  creature  whicli  liad  stolen  upon 
him  in  his  dream  of  bliss.  He  often  heard  that  celestial  melody 
which  greeted  his  ear  ere  she  carne ; but  vainly  he  watched  for  her. 
lie  no  more  sluinbcrcd,  and  his  vigils  ended  but  with  the  dawning 
of  day.  His  harp  wafted  his  sorrows  far  down  the  depths  of  ocean, 
but  enticed  her  not  from  her  pearly  caves.  One  glorious  summer's 
night,  when  the  full  moon  shed  its  brilliáncy  around,  silvering  the 
dark  green  pines,  and  making  tlic  northern  midnight  almostlight  as 
day,  Erick  for  a moment.sank  into  forgetfulness  ; his  harji  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  his  liead  rested  on  the  green  bank  where  lie  sat. 
Suddenly  the  void  was  peopled  ; those  fair  beings  he  formerly  be- 
held were  ílitting  around  him  ; but  he  perceived  not  their  queen. 
They  fanned  him  with  their  waving  locks,  and  drove  afar  the  dron- 
ing  beetle  and  the  owl,  that  they  sliould  not  disturb  his  slumbers. 
In  vain  his  cye  wandered  round  the  bright  circle,  the  loveliest  was 
not  there  ; his  heart  was  sad  as  the  sky  when  clouds  obscure  the 
noontide  sun,  and  wept  its  grief ; suddenly  celestial  melody  gushed 
from  the  harp  which  lay  beside  him,  and  soft  sweet  voices  raise  the 
song 


41  The  Ocean  Queen  for  Erick ’s  love 
Is  sighing  ’inong  her  snpphire  hulla, 

A mi  yet  he  comes  not  from  ahove, 
Though  tearful  she  on  Erick  calis  ! 
'Tis  fair  where  she  dwells  ; — 

Deep  ocean  has  clells 
Where  flowers  have  birth, 

Brighter  than  those  that  are  hrightest 
on  earth  ; 

There,  suprema  in  deathless  charms, 
She  sighs  to  rest  in  Erick’»  arms* 

Come  ! come  ! come  ! 


She  has  wealth  to  hestow,  and  love  for 
the  brave, 

And  a sceptre  oíd  Ocean  obeys  like  a 
sluve. 

Come  ! come ! come  ! 

Her  fui  rest  nymphs  símil  tend  thee, 
¡¿hall  soothe  thee  with  their  song, 
And  i n ma/.y  dance  flit  round  thee, 

The  goiden  sands  along. 

To  the  deep  bine  water, 

To  beauty's  hrightest  daughter, 
Come  ! come  ! come  !” 


They  wave  their  hands  for  him  to  follow,  and  point  to  the  truns- 
* Christmas. 

•f*  The  peasantry  of  Norway  are  in  the  hahit  of  lighting  honfircs  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  hills  on  Midsummer  ove,  to  acare  away  the  witches,  which  are  then 
helio  ved  to  ha  particularly  active.  Not  the  least  singular  parí  of  thu  ceremony  is, 
that  the  tishermen  drag  np  their  worn-out  boats,  and  there  consume  tbem,  dancing 
round  them  while  they  buril. 
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parent  ocean  ; but  the  sleeping  Erick  moves  not ; his  heart  feasts  on 
their  delicious  strains,  but  cleep  sleep  still  rests  upon  his  eyelids. 
The  bright  choir  turn  to  the  ocean,  and  again  they  sing : — 

Aríse  in  thy  beauty,  He  sigbs  to  behold  tbeu, 

Briglit  queen  of  the  wave  ! He  longs  to  enfold  thee — 

And  Erick  sliall  follow,  Arise  ! aríse  !” 

The  lover  and  slavo. 


Again  they  approach  the  sleeper,  pointing  to  the  ocean : — 

See  ! she  comes  in  glory  ciad  ; Vouth  uncnding,  love  divine — 

Erick,  let  thy  heart  be  glad  ; Ne’er  was  mortal’»  bliss  like  thine  ! 

Has  ten  to  her  ocean  halls,  Hasttí  I baste  í baste  1” 

Whither  love  and  beauty  calis  : 

As  they  concluded,  the  glorious  visión  again  burst  on  Erick's 
sight,  in  all  her  former  beauty,  uprising  from  the  waves.  She  gained 
the  strand,  and  spread  wide  her  arms  to  lure  the  enraptured  youth 
to  her  embrace.  Emotion  roused  him  from  his  slumbers,  and  spring- 
ing  up,  « I come  ! I come !”  he  cried,  and,  rushing  to  the  waters, 
plunged  into  their  bosom,  and,  as  they  closed  above  his  head  for 
ever,  their  sofl  and  soothing  murmurs  welcomed  him  to  their  depths. 
The  same  sweet  harmony  again  fioated  ovcr  the  waves : — 


u Rejoice  ! rejoice  ! 

Por  their  woes  are  ended, 

The  lovers’  hearts  are  blended  ; 

In  the  depths  of  ocean 
Sweet  is  their  emotion  ; 

Celestial  bliss  is  theirs, 

Unmix’d  with  mortal  cares. 

’Mong  the  caverns  of  Neptune,  that  lle- 
ve r before 

Iíeard  the  footstep  of  heing  whosehome 
is  tbe  sbore  ; 

Never  more  was  Erick  seen  among  his  accustomed  haunts.  In 
vain  his  fair-haired  sister  listened  for  his  footstep,  and  sought  him 
on  the  liills  and  in  the  valleys.  He  passed  away  like  a spirit  that  no 
more  retnrns ; but  his  sweet  strains  yet  remain  to  cheer  and  aní- 
mate the  bold  sons  of  the  north. 

Amid  the  twilight  of  his  summer’s  night  the  fisherman,  as  his  skiíf 
approaehes  " Erick's  Klippa,”  beholds  fair  beings  dancing  on  its 
summit,  waving  o'er  Erick  and  his  Ocean  Queen  their  golden  locks, 
as  they  sit  sidc  by  side  bcneath  the  crystal  stream,  to  view  the 
sportive  throng,  and  often,  stealing  from  the  silent  waves,  strains  of 
melody,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  break  on  the  ear,  that  no  one  doubts  the 
universal  tradition  that  proclaims  them  to  proeeed  from  Erick’s 
harp.  The  love-lorn  maid  oft  kneels  beside  the  waters  that  flow 
o'er  Erick's  Klippa,  and  prays  his  iníluence  to  bring  her  wandering 
lover  back  ; and  here  the  matron  comes  when  tempests  howl,  and 
angry  surges  lash  the  shore,  to  beghis  blue-eyed  queen  to  shield  her 
htisband’s  bark,  and  guide  it  safely  to  its  haven. 


Whose  glories  outshine 
The  gold  caves  of  tbe  lund. 
Whose  daughters  are  fairer 
Tban  eartb’s  hrightest  band  ! 
There,  while  ocean’s  billows  flow, 
They  shall  dwell,  and  hourly  know 
Untasted  joys,  their  young  hearts 
Peeling  nouglit  of  lovers’  smarts. 
Rejoice  ! rejoice !” 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A BISÜOP’S  TORMENT. 

A mari’s  wisdom  is  his  best  friend,  folly  bis  worst  enemy. — Sin  W.  Temple. 

Tue  pace  was  anything  but  sluggish,  aiul  the  pulse  anytbing  but 
even,  with  which  I sped  tVom  Sir  Francia’  presence,  and  traversed 
the  avenue.  My  morning  liad  been  one  coutinued  round  of  annoy- 
ance,  closed  by  a fruitless  journey  to  the  Park,  and  a tantalizing  in- 
terview witli  its  proprietor.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  I tried  to  school  my 
spirit  into  submission.  I chose  to  fancy  myself  an  ill-used  man  ; 
and  truly  snappish  and  erabbed  was  the  tone  in  which  I replied  to  a 
rubicund,  portly  per  son  a ge,  who  had  been  hailing  me  with  invin- 
cible  perseverance  for  at  least  five  minutes, 

“ Well,  sir,  I wait  your  pleasure." 

“ Wait  ! That  word  sounds  well  from  you.  Is  this  your  usual 
pace?"  continued  my  questioner,  as  he  carne  up  puffy,  and  panting, 
looking  thoroughly  blown,  and  rather  inelined  to  be  irritable.  “ If 
so,  it’s  uncommonly  disagreeable,  and,  to  a man  of  my  years,  not  a 
little  dangerous — un  ! uh  ! uh  ! I have  a message  from  Sir  Francis: 
he  begs  you  will  diñe  with  him.*' 

“ Much  obliged ; but  that  honour  to-day  I must  for  ego."  And  I 
resumed  my  rapid  retreat. 

“Think  twice  before  you  decide  on  that  conclusión.” 

I bowed,  angrily,  I fear,  and  strode  on. 

“ Nay,”  cried  my  wheezing  friend,  planting  himself  immediately 
before  me,  “ we  part  not  thus.  Chafed  in  spirit,  eh  ? A losing  can- 
didato ! This  living — I3oreham-cum-I3agpuze — missed  it  ?" 

“ Missed  it  ? It  never  was  vacant  !”  said  I bitterly. 

“ The  result  is  the  same ; yours  it  is  not,  and  this  galls  you  ?” 

“ A stranger  to  me,  even  by  ñame,”  cried  I sharply,  u I deny  your 
right  to  probe  my  private  feelings.” 

(í  Comrade  Y*  said  he,  with  a smile,  “we  row  in  the  same  boat ; 
“ but  yo/í  take  at  present  the  weather-oar.  You  've  missed  a bené- 
fico, and  fume  at ; I've  surrendered  mine,  and  could  hurrah  overit.” 
1 eyed  him  with  amazement. 

“ Mine,”  continued  he,  “has  been  a saddened  and  strangely  che- 
quered  career!’*  And  as  he  spoke  he  heaved  a sigh  that  would 
have  turned  a windmill.  “ I have  had  to  contend  with  characters 
and  circurastances  that  wrould  have  crushed  the  heart  of  many  a 
country  clergyman.  The  direst  evil  that  can  beset  the  path  of  a 
peaceable  incumbent  has  perpetually  embarrassed  mine.  I have  been 
cursed  ivith  a succcssion  of  intractablc  cúrales.  Five  years  only  did  I 
hold  Foggy-boys  llcctory,  and — would  you  believe  it? — I have  had 
no  less  than  fifteen  curates.  The  bishop  told  me  he  was  actually 
tired  of  inserting  their  various  ñames  in  his  cler^y  book,  and  worn 
down  by  the  correspondence  w hich  their  succcssive  appeals  to  him 
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involved.  Says  the  Registrar,  ‘ Dr.  Marsh  man,  yom*  parish  is  more 
productive  to  me  than  any  other  in  the  diocese  V But  what  was  I 
to  do?  Was  I to  be  murdered  on  my  own  benefice? — preached  to 
death  by  cxlemporc  eurates  ? It  carne  to  that.  Imagine  my  sufler- 
ings  under  one  * gifted’  young  gentleman,  who  made  a point,  when- 
ever  he  occupied  my  pulpit,  of  discoursing  for  two-and-scventy 
minutes  ? Mine,  let  me  tell  yon,  was  nothing  less  than  living  mar- 
tyrdom.” 

“ You  have  been  unFortunate,  unquestionably,  in  yonr  cholee/* 

44  Unfortunate  1”  quoth  he ; 44  unfortunate  is  far  too  mild  a phrase. 
Listen.  Foremost  amongst  my  eurates  was  a Mr.  Anstruther,  a man 
of  family,  fond  of  his  profession,  possessed  of  learning,  and  a very 
pleasant,  persuasive  preacher  ; but,"  said  my  companion,  dropping  his 
voice  almost  to  a whisper,  and  looking  unutterably  solemn,  “ he  ivas 
not  60UND  ! Ilis  opinions  were  of  a very  fearful  description.  lie  cri- 
ticised  Mrs.  M/s  cookery,  and  insisted  upon  liaving  barm  put  into  a 
pork  pie,  and  coriander-seed  among  veal-cutlets.  That  I could  have 
borne,  had  he  not  maintained  to  the  very  last  that  calf’s-head-hash 
should  be  served  up  with  a white  gravy.  It  was  impossible  to  to- 
lérate a man  holding  sucli  sentiments ; our  separation  was  indis- 
pensable ; we  had  no  common  ground  to  meet  upon.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded  Mr.  Glossop,  in  many  respeets  a valuable  colleague.  An 
adept  was  he  in  the  management  of  a parish,  and  well  up  to  the  re- 
gulation  of  a Sunday  school.  We  parted  for  a word." 

44  A word  !**  I exclaimed. 

“ Yes ; one  word,  one  single  word  dissolved  our  connection.  You 
look  as  much  astonished  as  the  bishop  did  when  I gave  him  my  ex- 
planaron. As  a reader,  Mr.  Glossop  was  eareless  beyond  belief. 
For  three  6uccessive  Sunday s,  in  reciting  the  seventh  commandment, 
he  left  out  that  emphatic  and  important  monosyllable  (not  !*  You 
may  conceive  the  effect  this  omission  produced  upon  the  congrega- 
tion.  Some  stared,  others  tittered,  and  one  or  two  oíd  women  a?/- 
dibly  gkoankd.  I was  annoyed,  and  told  him  so.  ' I feel  quite  un- 
easy,'  said  I,  'at  your  pertinacious  perseverance  in  such  a glaring 
impropriety/ 

“‘Oh!'  cried  he,  ‘a  word  or  two  more  or  less  liere  and  there— 
immaterial — quite  so/ 

“ 1 But  such  a word  as  that — so  important — so  emphatic  ?* 

''  ‘ Tush  ! they  under  stand  me  perfectly/  he  contended. 

“ * Pardon  me  : they  do  not/ 

“We  parted:  the  indecórum  was  greater  than  I could  wink  at. 
The  next  cúrate  that  plagued  me  was  a Mr.  Whynniatt.  He  had  no 
particular  excellence,  and  no  very  striking  defect.  His  sermons, 
though  plain,  were  singularly  equal  ; his  means  were  ampie ; and 
his  habits  benevolent.  But  he  was  a higot . You  must  know  that 
my  partiality  for  a rubber  at  bowls  is  great ; and  that  the  pleasure 
with  which  I frequent  the  Coverley  bowling-green  is  to  this  hour  in- 
describable.  Many  of  my  eurates  I made  proficients ,*  but  Mr. 
Whynniatt  positively  refused  to  learn.  In  vain  I hinted  to  him  the 
valué  of  an  acquisition  which,  both  for  himself  and  others,  would 
wile  away  many  an  idle  hour. 

44  ' A clergyman,’  said  he  sturdily,  'should  have  no  idlc  hour' 

“ ‘ But  be  is  human,  and  therefore  requires  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion/ 
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“ ‘ Then  let  his  recreations  aiul  relaxations  be  harmless  in  them- 
selves.  and  unobiectionable  in  the  eyes  of  others.* 

“ ‘ This  is  botli.' 

r<í  No:  it  is  neither.  The  losing-party  is  subject  to  a penalty; 
and,  as  to  propriety,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  sceing  half-a- 
dozen  clergymen  playing  a game  of  ninepins  ?* 

“ When  a cúrate  tliinks  proper  to  lecture  his  incumbent,”  ob- 
served  ray  companion  with  an  air  of  dignity,  “ thc  dissol  u ti  on  of 
tlieir  eonnexion  is  i m medíate  and  inevitable. 

a Mr.  Whynniatt  gave  way  to  Mr.  Kasthope,  an  accomplished 
young  man,  íull  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  and  from  liim  I parted 
with  some  regret ; but  it  wás  unavoidable.  He  did  not  mind  his 
stops  ! His  sermons  were  good,  but  he  raced  through  them.  And, 
as  to  the  preliminary  Services,  what  think  yon  of  the  General  Thanks- 
giving,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Mi  1 i tan  t being  read  without 
one  single  stop?  It  was  really  too  horrible.*' 

‘'And,  eould  you  prevail  onyourself  to  part  with  this  young  man, 

‘ full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm/  merely  because  he  read  the  Service 
somewhat  faster  than  ordinary  ?" 

“ Past,  sir  1 I tell  you  it  was  a gallop ! And  no  venial  fault 
either ! Think  of  the  serious  consequenees  of  not  keeping  your 

stops!  What  lost  Wanstead  ; Lord  his  noble  oaks  ; 

and  Lady her  splcndid  diamonds  ? What  exiled  Sir  Ilarry 

; outlawed  Sir  Charles , and  made  a blackleg  of  Colonel 

I bogan  to  ruminate. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  at  length,  “I  ain  profoundly  penetrated  with  the 
truth  of  your  position  : serious  indeed  are  the  consequenees  of  not 
keeping  your  stops.** 

“ Your  admission,"  said  my  companion,  “ does  you  infinite  honour. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  man  who  can  go,  but  who  can  stop.  I remarked 
as  much/*  continued  Dr.  Marshman,  fc  to  the  bishop:  but  his  lord- 
ship,  strange  to  say,  did  not  agree  with  me  ! After  several  otlier 
engagements  with  young  gentlemen,  equally  brief,  and  nearly  as 
trying,  an  unexpected  legacy  fell  in,  and  I waited  on  my  diocesan. 
His  lordship  looked  terribly  disconcerted  when  my  ñame  was  an- 
nounced  ; and  gave  me  a chilling  reception  : I told  him  what  liad 
befallen  me,  and  added, 

“ * This  Foggy-boys  living,  my  lord,  has  nearly  worried  me  into 
my  grave  ; anu  therefore  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  resign  it, 
which  will  be — * 

“ ‘ The  best  thing  you  can  do/  said  his  lordship,  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  change  of  countenance,  and  the  most  agreeable  smile 
you  can  imagine. 

,C‘I  am  not  quite  sure,  my  lord,  of  that;  but  my  retirement  will 
be  unquestionably  a great  relief — ' 

<f  c To  all  parties,'  observed  the  bishop  as  he  filled  up  the  sentence 
with  unparalleled  promptness." 

We  liad  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  main  entrance,  when 
Dr.  Marshman  started.  The  dinner-bell  rang. 

“ Ah  ! there  *s  music  on  the  breeze  !’*  cried  he,  drawing  me  along 
with  him  almost  perforce  into  the  vestibule.  You 've  no  music  in 
your  soul,  my  family  tell  me : the  indietment  may  be  true ; but," 
added  he,  “ tíiere  is  a melody,  a harmony,  a winning  persuasivenesa 
in  the  tone  of  a dinner-bell  which  to  me  is  irresistible.  Allons /" 
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Those  you  make  friends, 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  wlien  tliey  once  peroeive 
The  lcast  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  axvay 
liiko  water  frorn  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 

Shakspeare. 

There  must  be  an  innate  feeling  in  the  breast  of  official  subordí- 
nales which  prompts  them  to  rejoice  over  the  discomfitnre  of*a  bro- 
tlier  employé . Upon  no  other  principie  can  be  explained  the  glee 
with  which  Mr.  Pounce  rubbed  his  hands,  wliistled,  and  whisked 
round  the  corners,  when  the  magistrates'  “gentle  recommendation  '* 
to  Mr.  Stark  liad  issued  in  the  retirement  of  that  deeply-offended 
functionary. 

“ Monstrous  relief !"  cried  he.  “Well  rid  of  a most  inefficient 
officer ! Poor  Stark  ! Thorough  oíd  woman ; best  days  spent  at 
Bow  Street ; dregs  reserved  for  the  county.  Heigh  ho  ! Adieu  to 
the  Incapablcs ! And  now  for  silence  and  the  solitary  system  !" 

“ Upon  whom  is  it  to  be  tried  ?” 

“ Truth  to  say,  upon  a poor  fellow  whose  history  is  strange  and 
sad  enough,  and  whom  I would  fain  befriend.  A passion  for  the 
drama  has  ruined  him.  I once  was  held  by  the  same  manía  myself. 
r Pounce  r was  the  constant  cry  of  my  oíd  master,  Bowden,  of  Ex- 
eter, * if  you  would  thrive,  avoid  the  fellowship  of  singing  men  and 
smgitig  rvomcti  /'  Lyppyatt  was  never  so  warned ; or  if  he  was,  has 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  monitor.  Those  professionals  are  a fas- 
cinating  set  of  pcople  to  deal  with." 

“ I can  scarcely  imagine  their  Crossing  your  path,  Mr.  Pounce/' 

“ I was  not  always  the  formal,  precise,  matter-of-fact  person  I now 
am,"  said  the  magistrates'  functionary,  with  a reproachful  air ; 
“ saddencd  and  callous  as  I now  seem,  sir, — once,  once  I liad  a lively 
and  ready  sympathy  with  the  noble  and  the  elevated,  the  spirit-stir- 
ring  and  the  refined.  But,  look  at  my  position.  Wlio  can  do  other 
than  deteriórate  amid  duties  like  mine?  Heaven  help  me!  So 
much  do  I daily  liear  of  crime  and  punisliment;  so  frequently  llave 
I to  gaze  on  the  dark  and  scowling  visage  of  the  felón  and  the  trans- 
porta that  I am  tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  I have  not  com- 
mitted  arson  or  burglary  myself.  But  be  the  present  what  it  may, 
the  past  is  mine  own.  My  recollections  carry  me  back  to  Kean, 
living  in  the  little  feather  cleaner's  lodgings  in  Exeter ; and  tcaching 
dancing  to  eke  out  a scanty  livelihood.  I can  say  what  lew  can, 
that  I have  seen  the  great  tragedian  play  Ilarlequin  for  his  own  be- 
nefit;  supped  with  him  afterwards ; and  left  him  sober ! I knew 
him  well  in  early  life ; often  met  him  at  the  house  of  his  kind  and 
judicious  Exeter  patrón — Mr.  Nation." 

<c  Indeed ! I thought  that  office  had  been  sustained  by  Dr. 
Drury  ?" 

<fDr.  Drury  lived  at  Starcross,"  returned  Pounce;  “ Mr.  Nation 
at  Exeter  ; ampie  justice  has,  in  my  humble  judgment,  been  done  to 
the  doctor's  early  and  decided  appreciation  of  Kean's  genius  ; lighter 
mention  made  than  ought  to  have  been  of  Mr.  Nation's  opportune 
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and  generous  assistance.  Mr.  Nation  himself  was  a man  of  no  or- 
dinary  genius.  He  presented  in  his  own  person  a lively  instance 
how  a man  by  tile  mere  forcé  of  talent,  industry,  and  tact,  can  rise 
to  a thoroughly  independent  and  somewhat  influential  position. 
This  he  never  forgot ; and  with  truc  nobility  of  mind  would  say, 
‘ I remember  my  own  struggles  ; the  scramble  I had  to  maintain 
my  footing ; tbe  pains  many  took  io  keep  me  down  ; and  the  little 
aid  I received  in  toiling  up ; and  can  I see  genius  like  that  man's 
battling  with  poverty,  and  look  on  unmoved  ? No  ; not  while  the 
gout  leaves  William  Nation  the  power  of  thinking  and  acting/  He 
it  was  wlio  urged  on  Kcan  the  selection  of  Shylock  as  the  character 
in  which  to  test  the  feeling  of  a London  audience.  4IIis  eye,  sir/ 
he  was  wont  to  say,  * is  the  best  eomment  on  the  text.  Sean  him  as 
he  whets  the  knife,  eager  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  from  his  bank- 
rupt  Christian  debtor  ! Who  that  has  scen  it  can  forget  the  expres- 
sion  with  which  it  gleams  ? Tt  is  nll  light.  Spnrks  seem  to  flash 
from  it.  That  ! will  a London  audience  fail  to  mark  and  appreciate  ? 
I know  human  nature  better/  99 

44  Had  he  then  mixed  much  and  largely  with  society  ?** 

44  He  had  lived  all  his  life  with  his  eyes  open,”  was  Mr.  Pounce's 
reply  ; "and  certainly  some  of  his  views  of  human  nature,  if  some- 
what sternly  coloured,  were  divertingly  droll.  At  the  period  to 

which  I refer  Bishop  held  the  see  of  Exeter.  He  had  been 

in  the  army  ; was  a finished  courtier  ; and  stood  higli  in  favour 
with  the  Regent.  You  may  imagine  his  lordship  was  not  peculiar- 
ly  starched  in  his  ideas,  — was  not  claimed  or  lauded  by  any  of  the 
Wilberforce  school,  — when  I tell  you  that  frequently  might  he  be 
seen  driving  four-in-hand  on  the  Heavitree  road ; or  during  the  race- 
week  making  his  way  toward  Ilaldon.  lie  was  an  admirable  whip  ; 
but  it  always  struck  me,  who  am  not  over-precise,  that  tlic  black 
silk  apron,  clerical  hat,  and  episcopal  wig,  looked  a little  outré 
on  the  driving-box.  Independent  of  his  penchant  for  the  reins,  Dr. 

(by  the  way,  no  one  ever  called  him,  much  as  he  was  flat- 

tered,  4 a sainlly  bishop/)  liked  a rubber  ; and  was  un  adept  in 
whist.  A constant  guest  when  in  London  at  Garitón  House,  it  was 
understood  that  in  forming  the  Prince’s  card-table  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  should  be  included.  But  that  illustrious  individual,  who 
agreed  so  ill  with  his  wife,  and  so  well  with  his  ministers,  was  not  a 
very  nice  observer  of  times  and  seasons,  and  would  frequently  llave 
his  rubber  on  a Sunday.  The  bishop’s  sense  both  of  hearing  and 
seeing  was  wonderfully  dependent  upon  times  and  circumstances. 
It  was  marvellous  how  suddenly  blind  and  deaf  he  became  while 
breathing  the  palace  atinosphere.  But  this  Sunday  amusement  was 
inore  than  he  could  wink  at.  He  would  neither  play  with  the 
Prince  ñor  against  him.  He  cut  the  eard-table — till  twelve  o'clock  ! 
and  during  the  interval  stood  behind  the  Prinee’s  chair,  amusing  the 
Boyal  Amphitryon  with  his  courtly  gossip ; and  shuffling,  by  royal 
command,  the  Prince's  cards.  Mr.  Nation  became  acquainted  with 
this  trait  of  character,  and  preserved  it.  In  two  life-like  sketches — 
he  caricatured  admirably  — he  presented  4 Life  on  the  Heavitree 
Road  and  4 Sunday  Night  at  Carlton  House/  The  latter  drawing 
was  admirable.  The  easy  attitude  and  good-humoured  bearing  of 

the  royal  voluptuary  ; the  booing,  cringing  curve  of  Colonel  , 

the  Prince's  partner  ; the  earnest  air  of  the  bishop,  standing  cióse  by 
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tlie  Regent's  chair,  shuffiing  busily,  yet  noiselessly,  his  countenance 
clouded  with  anxiety,  as  having  tlie  (loable  task  of  watching  the 
game,  and  watching  the  dock,  which  pointed  to  ten  minutes  to 
midnight ; all  this  was  sketcheci  to  the  1 i fe.  The  drollery  of  the 
drawings  was  irresistible.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered  Mr.  Nation's  father  confessor,  has  laughed  at  them  till  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes." 

"Mr.  Natiun,  then,  was  a Unitarian  ?" 

" His  creed  I (lid  not  then,  ñor  (lo  I now  profess  to  understand. 
It  is  his  practice  I uní  concerned  with;  that  was  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  bard  says: — 


u ( Every  one  that  ílatters  thee 
Is  no  frieiul  in  niisnry. 

Words  are  easv  üke  the  wind  ; 
Fuithful  frieiuh  are  hará  tojind, 
Kvery  man  will  he  thy  friend 
Wiiiíst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 


But  ¡f  store  of  crowns  be  scant 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want, 
II'  that  one  he  prodiga!, 

Bonn t ¡ful  they  will  him  rail  ; 
And  with  suclulike  flattering, 

* Pity  but  he  were  a king.’ 


“ Yon  remember  the  passage,  and  its  sources  ?M  cried  Mr.  Pounce, 
as  he  finished  his  quotation  with  evident  gusto. 

“ Shakspeare’s  words  are  not  easily  forgotten ; but — tbeir  bearing 
upon  Kean  ?” 

“ I heard  him  q u ote  tlicm  in  Southernhay  upon  a somewlmt  me- 
morable occasion.  líe  was  on  the  following  evening  to  play  f Rene- 
dict'  to  poor  Mrs.  Henry  Hughes’s  4 Beatrice  / and  Mr.  Nation,  to 
heighten  the  mise  en  scene.  presented  him  with  a glittering  pair  of 
shoe-buckles,  and  a superb  ornament,  a feather  loop  for  his  hat. 
It  is  not  asserted,  of  course,  that  the  stones  were  real ; but  they  look- 
ed  extremely  well  by  lamplight  on  the  subsequent  evening ; and 
Kean  seemed  to  have  no  slight  pleasure  in  displaying  them  to  his 
kind  patrón,  who,  with  J\Irs.  Nation  occupied  his  usual  seat  — the 
front.  row  of  the  stage  box.  What  fixecl  the  incident  on  my  memory 
was  the  donor’s  Vnanner,  and  the  words  of  kindly  encouragement  by 
which  the  gift  was  aceompanied.  The  baublcs  were  carefully  wrap- 
ped  up  in  a bank-note  for  íive  pounds ; and  as  he  handed  them  jo- 
coscly  to  the  actor,  the  giver  said, 

" 4 These  are  yours  on  one  con  di  ti  on,  — that  you  wear  them  the 
first  beneíit  you  tuke  on  the  Metropolitan  boards* 

44  The  struggling  actor  looked  amnzingly  gratified  at  the  delicate 
complimcnt  this  observation  involved ; but  sliook  his  liead  incredu- 
lously,  as  if  for  him  that  day  would  never  shine. 

c<  4 It  w ill  come/  said  the  kind-hearted  banker  boldly  and  fírmly  ; 
r and,  spite  of  gout,  I shall  live  to  see  it.  Dr.  Collins  will  keep  me 
alive  till  then,  tliough  I never  have  paid  him  a fee,  and  never  will  ; 
my  executors  may  do  that.  Well,  Kean,  is  it  a bargain?  Now, 
understand  me.  Ere  long  the  full-flowing  tide  of  success  will  bear 
you  along  ; and  realjewels  will  replace  these  mock  baublcs : all  I ask 
is,  that  you  gratifv  meby  wcaring  these — these,  on  the  night  to  which 
I refer,  in  the  memory  of  your  Devon  friend,  and  by-past 
strugglcs/ 

" It  was  then  Kean  repeated  the  cited  passage  ; not  Vcry  api'opos , 
I grant ; but  Kean's  early  edu catión  had  been  miserably  scanty,  and 
his  range  of  informa tion  to  the  very  last  was  limited.  Off  the  stage 
he  wras  but  an  ordinary  mortal." 
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The  remark  does  not  seem  applicable  to  his  Exeter  patrón  ?" 

" Oh,  no  ; there  was  nothing  ordinary  in  the  grasp  and  texture  of 
his  mind.  His  study  was  that  of  his  fellow  raen ; many  a scheme 
has  his  penetration  sifted  and  exposed  ; and  many  a schemer  has  the 
searcliing  glance  of  his  dark,  flashing  eye  disconcerted.  But,  after 
all,  his  intuid  ve  appreciation  of  talent,  and  the  range  of  prophetic 
insight,  which  he  possessed,  into  cliaraeter,  these  were  his  most  re- 
markable  points.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Lord  Gifford,  then 
a clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  attorney, — warmly  was  he  en- 
couraged  by  Mr.  Nation  in  his  aspiring  views  towards  the  bar." 

“ ' Don't  abandon  your  idea,  Robert ; you  will  succeed/  was  his 
remark,  *and  your  suceess  will  not  be  measured.  Fight  your  way 
to  tile  bar ; and,  once  called,  you  will  make  liead  rapidly.  I say 
not  this  idly  ; and  I will  tell  you  where  your  forte  will  lie, — in 
sifting  and  weigliing  given  evidence,  and  in  e.r torting  that  which 
would  fain  be  withheld/  It  was  curious  how  completely,  on  the 
Queen’s  trial,  Sir  Robert  Gifford  verified  the  oíd  gentleman’s  pro- 
phecy." 

“ The  acute  banker,"  said  I,  ° appears  to  llave  been  singularly 
happy  in  his  bold  gucsses  at  the  future." 

“ His  were  more  than  guesses,"  returned  my  companion  some- 
wliat  testily  ; €t  none  failed . As  to  Kean,  his  transit  from  the  deptlis 
of  obscurity  and  penury  to  fame  and  wealth  was  almost  instantane- 
ous.  Poor  fellow  ! I have  seen  him  at  various  pilases  of  his  chequer- 
ed  career.  At  Exeter  more  than  once  I have  been  a spectator  when 
he  has  played,  in  his  finest  style,  to  a house  that  had  not  fivepounds 
in  it.  Sadly  and  sorely  dispirited  did  he  quit  it.  At  Drury,  after 
his  hit , I have  stood  behind  the  scenes,  and  have  witnessed  peers  and 
merabers  of  parliament  rushing  to  his  dressing-room  to  express  tbeir 
unbounded  delight  at  his  performance  ; and  have  been  amused  more 
than  once  by  seeing  membcrs  of  the  committee  of  management  jos- 
tling  against  each  other,  in  their  eager  haste  to  present  negus, 
lemonade,  and  orgeat,  to  the  favoured  and  flattered  actor.  And  mine 
■was  the  sorrow — saddest  spectacle  of  all! — to  view  him  in  his  de- 
cline. He  was  Crossing  the  Tyne,  a few  miles  below  Newcastle,  in 
a steam  ferry-boat,  that  plyed  between  the  opposite  shores,  so  con- 
trived  that  a carriage  could  be  driven  on  and  off  it  without  requiring 
the  occupants  to  alight.  A large,  heavy  travelling-chariot  drew  up  ; 
and  in  it  sat  a thin,  feeble-looking,  little  man,  muffled  up  in  cloaks 
and  fu r.  With  the  face  I was  sure  I was  familiar.  I bent  forward, 
and  caught  the  profile.  It  was  Kean.  A woman  of  colour  sat  by 
his  side.  On  the  cushions  and  floor  of  the  carriage  were  strew’ed 
various  play-books;  torn,  dirty,  dogs'-eared,  and  disfigured  enough. 
He  was  to  act  that  evening  in  a neighbouring  country  town  ; and 
thither,  impelled  by  oíd  associations,  I followed  him.  Alas ! I 
gazed  on  a wreck,  — a prematuro  but  thorough  wreck.  Voice,  me- 
mory,  strength,  all  were  gone.  The  box  I sat  in  was  near  the  stage 
— too  near  — it  commanded  so  completely  the  exit  and  entrance  of 
each  actor  as  greatly  to  dispel  the  illusion.  But  on  that  niglit  its 
position  was  invaluable  to  me.  It  enabled  me  to  watch  my  former 
favourite  closely  and  throughout.  Whenever  he  quitted  the  boards 
it  was  in  a State  of  thorough  exhaustion.  But  every  gesture  was 
most  anxiously  observed.  His  companion,  the  woman  of  colour, 
was  in  cióse  attendance  on  him  ; had  evidently  her  fear  as  to  the 
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result  of  the  evening,  and  gave  him  continually  small  quantities  of 
what  appeared  to  me,  strong  spirit-and-water,  as  a temporary  but 
fatal  stimnlus.  T could  have  chokcd  her,”  cried  Pounce,  “for  her 
assiduity  1 The  play  was  the  { Iron  Cliest* ; and  he,  of  coufse,  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer.  Long  before  it  closed  he  was  voiceless  from  ex- 
haustion.” 

“ Fit  subject,”  suid  I,  “ for  the  moralist;  health,  talents,  energies, 
all  profuselv  drawn  upon,  and  all  prematurely  spent  1” 

“ I woulu  do  battle  with  ye  on  tliat  point  too,”  cried  Pounce ; 
“ but  time  presses.  In  truth  everything  connected  with  that  man 
was  unprecedented,  and  out  of  eourse.  Ilis  friends,  his  haunts,  his 
hosts,  all  were  romantic  and  out  of  keeping.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing  so  droll  as  the  contrast  aíForded  to  him  and  his  habits  by  his 
host,  Miss  Ilake,  the  little  feather-dresser,  with  whom  he  lodged  at 
Exeter  ? Imagine  a punctilious,  precise,  correct,  and  rather  timid 
oíd  maid,  of  a certain  age,  o Y ver  y staid  demeanour,  and  matter-of- 
fact  habits.  Imagine  her,  I say,  the  host  of  an  erratic  genius  like 
Kean  ; and  yet  he  lodged  with  her  for  a very  considerable  period. 
She,  staid  and  timid  as  she  was,  liked  him,  and  tliey  parted  with  re- 
luctance  and  regret.” 

“ Droll  enough,  certainly  !” 

"And  instructive ; for  it  sliowed  the  power  Kean  possessed  of 
kindling  strong  feelings  of  personal  attachment  at  a period  when 
those  prepossessions  must  have  been  wholly  disinterested.  Then, 
again  his  family,  — there  was  much  that  was  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive  in  his  son/’ 
fí  Charles  ?” 

“No;  Howard.  He  was  the  most  graceful,  intellectual-looking 
child  I ever  beheld.  And  yet,  handsome  as  he  was,  his  face  was 
one  you  regarded  with  pain.  Its  expression  was  deeply,  touchingly 
melancholy.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a child.  It  had  notliing  of  the 
buoyant,  carel ess  gaiety  of  childhood.  It  spoke  of  an  early  ac- 
quaintance  with  care,  privation,  andtrial.  Often  did  I catch  myself 
imagining  with  how  heavy  an  en  duran  ce  of  sorrow  hischildish  years 
must  have  been  burthened  ere  that  youthful  face  could  have  been  so 
deeply  saddened.  My  hcart  has  often  ached  while  I gazed  on  him. 
I had  feelitigs  then”  cried  Pounce  bitterly,  ífand  some  degree  of 
sympathy  with  my  kind  ! but  now — no  matter  ! He  died,  poor  fel- 
low  ! early  ; and  long  and  passionately  did  Kean  bewail  him.” 

“ Who  could  have  imagined,  I\Ir.  Pounce,  that  your  memory  was 
so  stored  with  theatrical  recollections?” 

“ One  or  two  I have,”  said  he,  “ of  a livelier  cast.  There  was  a 
worthy  lady  in  Exeter, — she  daily  frequented  the  cathedral  at  early 
morning-prayers, — who  was  extremely  fond  of  Shakspeare  and 
theatricals  ; as  fond  of  seeing  at  her  own  dwelling  the  lion  of  the 
day;  a great  stickler  for  propriety  ; rigid  in  the  extreme  on  the 
score  of  moráis,  and  horribly  perplexed  how  to  reconcilc  all  these 
jarring  tristes  to  her  own  prívate  satisfaction,  and  that  * of  the  public* 
generally/  Miss  O’Neill  carne  to  the  capital  of  the  West  on  a pro- 
fessional  visit ; and  this  lo  ver  of  the  drama,  after  grave  deliberation, 
called  on  the  stranger  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  invite  her  to 
diuner.  Her  preface  was  lengthy  and  magniloquent  in  the  extreme. 
She  told  the  actress  that  * this  visit  was  quite  an  exception  to  her 
general  rule  ;*  talent  she  thouglit  little  of ; but  f charactcr,  spotless. 
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puré,  unassailable,  unimpeachable  charactcr,  that  was  adorable  !* 
She  then  wound  up  lier  oration  by  invitirig  the  actress  to  diñe  with 
ber  on  that  sameday  (the  cali  was  made  abouttliree  p..m.)  at  half-past 
five.  The  tragic  queen  listened  most  attentively  to  this  long  ha- 
rangue ; thanked  her  calmly  for  lier  politeness,  and,  with  a smile, 
declinedl  ‘She  had  already  dincd  !’  The  lady-caller  was  all  asto- 
nishment. 

“ ‘ I diñe/  said  Miss  O’Ncill,  ‘ invariably  at  two  o’clock  when  I 
have  to  play  at  night.  I then,  in  thought,  assume  the  character  I 
have  to  represent,  and  am  Mrs.  Haller,  or  Belvidera,  or  Monimia, 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  My  own  distinct  existence  ceases;  and 
I am  for  the  hour  the  poet’s  creature,  victim,  organ.’ 

“ ‘ To-morrow,  then  ?'  said  the  lady. 

“‘To-morrow  I drive  over  to  Dawlish/ 
t€  ‘ The  next  day  ?' 

“ * I leave  Exeter.* 

“ ‘ Three  distinct  refusals  !*  cried  this  living  pattern  of  virtuous 
propriety,  who  could  not  wisely  keep  her  own  counsel, — * three  dis- 
tinct  refusals  in  a single  morning,  and  from  an  actress  ! And  no  tvord, 
no  syllable  of  decp  obligation  expressed  for  the  lionour  1 had  done  her  ! 
I,  too,  that  am  so  particular  about  those  wbom  I invite  to  my  table  ! 
If  that  sareastic  woman,  Lady  Catharine  Howard,  ever  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  I shall  be  tormented  by  her  taunts  for  ever  !* 

“ As  a pendant  to  this,  take  a scene  in  the  vestry  of  (I  think)  St. 
John's  Church,  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Glover  was  in  Northumberland, 
starring  it,  and  on  a fine  Sunday  evening  betook  herself  to  church. 

The  lecturer — his  ñame  matters  not,  but  I think  it  was  T r — be- 

longed  to  the  rigid  scliool.  His  sermón  lashed  pretty  strongly 
worldly  atnusements;  and,  as  he  progressed,  he  uttered  several  par- 
ticularíy  bitter  things  against  the  stage,  and  vented  some  very  sar- 
castic  inuendoes  touching  their  characters  whose  misfortune  it  was, 
and  is,  to  have  to  earn  their  bread  upon  it.  Fronting  him  was  Mrs. 
Glover  ! She  sat  it  out  bravely ; but  at  the  cióse  of  the  Service  she 
followed  the  preacher  into  the  vestry,  and  therc,  to  his  infinite  asto- 
nishment,  announced  her  ñame  and  calling,  and  gave  him  such  a 
fvigging  / You  can  imagine  ber  undertaking  a verbal  bastinado, 
and  laying  it  on  con  amore ! Two  by-standers  assured  me  thcy 
never  had  heard  so  mucb  truth,  and  so  much  religión,  and  such  an 
exposition  of  true  Christian  charity,  issue  from  a woman's  lips  in 
their  lives.  Now,  then,’'  cried  Pounce,  in  conclusión/*  you  can  per- 
lectly  comprehend  how,  with  my  past  associations  and  vivid  recol- 
lections,  I do  sincerely  pity  this  poor  Jacques  Lyppyatt,  whose  love 
of  theatricals  has  brought  him  into  limbo.  I ’ve  often  thought  within 
myself  that  my  own  vocation  was  for  the  stage.  And  if  the  magis- 
trales follow  up  their  tender  dismissal  of  Stark — what  a blessed  rid- 
dance  that  is,  by  the  way  ! — with  mine,  I shall  certainly  resume  my 
studies,  with  a view  to  appearing  before  the  foot-lamps  ; and  I really 
think  there  is  a line  of  oíd  men's  characters,  which  I could  fill  with 
no  common  efl’ect  and  advantage.** 

lie  spoke  with  a sincerity  which  convinced  me  he  was  in  earnest; 
but  the  idea  of  Pounce*s  face  and  voice  contenting  any  audience  was 
overpowering.  Why  should  1 wound  his  feclings  ? I hid  my  face 
in  my  handkerchief,  and  in  a smothered  tone  wished  him  good 
morning. 
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A MELODRAMATIC  OrERA.  IN  TOREE  ACT3. 

A8  [TO  be]  PERFORMED,  AMID  THUNDEKS  OF  APPLAUbE,  AT  TIIE  TIIEATRE- 
ROYAL,  APRIL  1,  1844. 

BY  CATHERINE  SINCLAIR. 


ORIGINAL  AND  REMARKABLE  STORY. 

Captain  Dawson,  of  the  lieavy  dragoons,  liaving  fallen  desperately 
— and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disinterestedly — in  love  with  a young  lady  of 
large  fortune  and  extensivo  property,  the  attachinent  was  not,  unfor- 
tunately,  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  richly-endowed  heiress,  Miss 
Grey.  Her  country  cousin,  however,  and  humble  companion,  Miss 
Davenport,  having  been  fascinated  by  bis  merit  and  bis  moustachios, 
viewed  him  with  purtiality,  wliich  she  sliowed  by  generously  proinoting 
his  happiness,  and  recommending  him  on  everv  occasion  to  the  heiress. 

One  day,  the  whole  party  having  embarbecí  in  a boat  on  Dudding- 
ston  Loch,  it  was  unfortunately  upset,  and  Captain  Dawson,  finding 
himself  able  to  save  one  of  the  ladies  — but  only  one,  — hesitated  for 
some  time  between  gratitude  and  love,  till  at  length  he  finally  savecl 
Miss  Davenport ; and,  then  rushing  back  headlong  into  the  íake,  he 
drowned  himself  with  Miss  Grey  ! 

This  improbable  incident  having  been  related  once  by  an  oflicer  of 
dragoons  as  a perfectly  eredible  every-day  fact,  the  narrator  observed, 
with  indignation,  that  the  story  occasioned  laughter  rather  than  tears  ; 
but  one  of  his  auditors  obligingly  oífered  to  dramatizo  the  incident,  so 
that  it  shonld  end  well,  and  he  should  himself  be  induced  to  laugb. 

The  result  was  as  follows : — 

DRAM  AXIS  PERSONA. 

Captain  Dawson,  . . . attached  to  Marianne. 

Mahianne  Grey,  nn  heiress,  . . attached  to  No-body. 

Caroline  Davenport,  cousin  to  Marianne,  attached  to  Captain  Dawson. 

ACT  I. 

Se  ene  opens,  and  discovers  a magni  ficen  t drawing-room,  superhly  furnished,  and 

littered  with  musical  instruments,  worsted  work,  flowers,  new  novéis,  and  china 

ornaments. — Marianne  seated  on  a sofá,  and  turning  her  back  to  Captain 

Dawson. — Captain  Dawson  on  a chair,  with  his  hack  to  Mías  Davenport. 

— Caroline  seated  between  them,  and  looking  straight  before  her. 

Caroline  (in  a tone  of  diffident  inquirí/ ).  Tell  me,  Marianne,  how 
do  yon  like  the  new  regulation  cb auges  in  Captain  Dawson’s  nniform  ? 

Marianne  (yatvns,  and  answers  rvilhout  looking  round).  Cliunges! 
I did  not  happeu  to  remark  them ; but  any  change  is,  I daré  say,  for 
the  better. 

(Captain  Dawson  sighs  deeply , and  pensively  conlcmplales  his 
new  cpaulcllcs.) 

Caroline  ( poUlelyY  I understood  that  before  now  you  expected  to 
be  a major,  unattached. 
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Captain  Dawson  ( glancing  expressively  towards  Marianne).  I 
never  now  can  he  unattached — never  ! 

Caroline.  Marianne,  have  you  read  those  verses  of  Captain  Daw- 
son's,  beginning, 

“ My  bliglited  Lopes  at  one  fell  stroke 
Destroyed  and  lost,  cashiered  and  broke.” 

Tliey  are  charminp ! 

Marianne.  Cnacün  a son  gout!  I generally  detest  manuscript 
verses. 

(Captain  Dawson  smothers  a sigh.) 

Caroline.  Suppose  we  try  a little  music  ? Captain  Dawson  will 
perhaps  accompany  you  in  “ Waiting  witlí  despair." 

Marianne  (< drill/ ).  The  piano  is  out  of  tune. 

Caroline  (asida).  And  so  are  you  ! We  were  planning  a walk  in 
the  garden  tliis  morning ! Perhaps  Captain  Dawson  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  escort  us. 

Marianne.  It  is  but  lately  that  you  liave  found  an  escort  necessary 
within  the  fonr  walls  of  our  garden,  where  I have  always  liitherto 
been  perfectly  safe  witliout  one. 

Caroline.  Perhaps,  then,  under  Captain  Dawson's  protection  you 
may  ven  ture  to  try  something  more  liazardous,  and  we  might  make  a 
boating  excursión  on  Duddingston  Loch  ? 

Captain  Dawson  (sentimenta lly ) . In  such  society  all  places  are 
alike  to  me. 

Marianne  (satirically).  And  to  me  ! 

Caroline  ( inaudibly ).  And  to  me  ! 

[_Exciuit,  all  sigking  deeply. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  opens,  discovering  Duddingston  1/och,  with  a ílock  of  ducks  on  it,  and  a 
small  boat  rowed  !»y  Captain  Dawson — Caroline  guiding  the  helra,  and 
IMarianke  gracefiilly  reclining  in  an  attitude  of  abstraction,  from  which,  how- 
ever,  she  suddenly  rouses  berself,  exclaiming,  with  evident  terror  : — 

Marianne.  II ow  the  wind  rises  ! 

Captain  Dawson  (in  an  insinualing  tone).  Were  my  Lopes  as  much 
raised  as  the  wind,  what  a storm  of  joy  it  would  occasion ; but,  alas  1 
they  are  shipwrecked,  as  I fear  we  shall  ourselves  be*  The  very  ducks 
are  seeking  refuge ! 

Marianne  (imper ativcly).  Land  us,  then,  instantly  ! Oh,  basten 
to  the  sliore  1 

Captain  Dawson  (mournjully  suspending  the  oars.)  Ah!  thusdrift- 
ing  aloug  the  streain  of  life,  and  braving  liardship  or  danger  in  your 
servicp, — tlius  would  I wish  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  l 

Marianne  (sharply).  Our  lives  will  not  be  very  long,  sir,  if  yon 
don’t  row  a little  better  ! 

Caroline  (with  spiñt).  The  fault  is  in  my  steering  ! Captain 
Dawson  rows, — as  he  does  everything, — well. 

(The  boat  strikes  ! ! ! IMarianne,  terrified , seizes  hold  o/’Cap- 
tain  Dawson's  arm , exclaiming , in  acccnis  of  terror , — ) 
Marianne.  Help  ! lielp  ! Is  there  any  fear  ! 

Captain  Dawson  (majcstically).  There  may  be  danger,  but  let 
there  be  no  fear  I This  hand,  which  you  liave  hitherto  rejected,  shall 
save  you,  and  then,  I trust,  it  may  acquire  some  valué  in  your  eyes. 
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Maríanne  (franlically ).  Save  my  life,  and  I'll  live  only  for  you  ! 
Caroline  (7 vith  emolion).  Though  I live  not  to  see  it,  muy  you  botli 
be  as  liappy  as  you  expect  and  deserve  1 

(Captan  Dawson  seizes  Marianne’s  hand,  tu  hile  he  offers  his 
ann  to  Caroline.  They  form  a group , and  ¿he  boat  gradually 
sinks  /) 

ACT  III. 

Scene  opens,  and  discovers  Captain  Dawson  floating  in  tlie  Loch,  and  support- 
ing  both  ladies  by  the  hair  of  their  lieads.  He  looks  at  them  alternately  with  an 
air  of  extreme  irresolution,  and  sighs. 

Captain  Dawson.  Alas!  to  rescue  botli  is  impossible!  and  tlms, 
like  a pair  of  scales,  I am  balanced  between  gratitude  and  love. 
Maríanne  (coger ty).  Save  me. 

Caroline  ( magnanimously ).  Yes  ! bravest  and  best  of  men,  let  me 
sink  ! 

(Captain  Dawson,  tn  a t ron. sport  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
seizes  Caroline's  hand , and  drops  her  Cousin's . Exit  Mari- 
anne  beloiv  the  water.) 


( Song  by  Captain  Dawson.) 


Adieu,  Miss  Grey  ! — a long  adieu, 

My  heart,  alas  ! lias  sunk  with  you  ; 
Six  wceks  in  vain  your  love  I sued, 
Disdaiu  was  mine,  whene’er  I woo'd. 
Choros. 

You  ’ll  ne’er  again  look  dry  on  me, 
Ñor  say  I need  not  die  for  tliee. 


Adieu,  Miss  Grey  !— once  more  adieu, 
Dong  days  of  coldness  now  you  '11  rué. 
At  last  the  hand  I must  resiga 
Coid  water  oft  that  tlirew  on  mine. 

Then  ne'er  again  look  dry,  &c. 


(Captain  Dawson  r caches  the  shorc,  and  places  Caroline  on  a 
rock , while  shc  distractedly  tvrings  her  hands, — and  tvrings  out 
her  dress, — exclaiming,  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  des  pair,) 
Caroline.  Olí ! that  I were  at  the  bottoin  of  that  loch,  and  you 
liappy  with  Marianne  ! Why  am  I here  ! — wliy  ! oh  ! why  ? Per- 
mit  me,  nevertheless,  to  admire,  sir,  the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
with  which  you  have  saved  my  life,  as  well  as  your  own  ! 

Captain  Dawson  (with  dignity).  Madam  ! we  did  get  on  swim- 
mingly  ! — and  now — excuse  my  leaving  you — but,  having  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  my  gratitude,  I must  follow  the  impulse  of  my  love. 

[Exit.,  plunging  headlong  ¡ni o the  water . 

(Caroline  rushes  ojf,  with  dishcvcÚcd  hair , screamingfor  assist- 
ance.) 


(A  Jlourish  of  trumpets . Enter  the  Humane  Socicly.) 
(Chorus  by  the  Humane  Socicly .) 


Air— u Blow  gentle  gales.” 

In  the  river  have  you  sunk,  sir  ? 

Too  much  water  have  you  drunk,  sir  ? 
Still  she  sent  with  propriety 
For  the  Humane  Society. 

(Ciiorus  by  Caroline.) 

Still  we  've  sent,  6cc. 


Above  water  keep  your  liead,  sir, 

Or  full  soon  you  will  be  dend,  sir  ; 
While  the  wind  and  rain  fly  at  ye, 
Trust  the  Humane  Society. 

Now  yourfricnds  need  not  deplore  ye,  sir, 
If  there  ’s  life  left,  we  ’li  restore  ye,  sir  ¿ 
See  in  dunger  how  we  fly  nt  ye  ! 
Trust  the  Humane  Society. 
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( They  drag  Captain  Dawson  out  of  the  water , wlio  sings,) 

Alus  ! slie  's  gone,  I fear,  past  hope  ! 

( Humane  Society  sing ,) 

Yet  we  sliall  throw  her  out  a rope  ! 

(Captain  Dawson  tears  his  liair .) 

Alas  ! alas  ! I see  she  ’s  drown’d  ! 

(Humane  Society  in  jull  choras,) 

But  her  body  shall  be  fon  mi. 

( Thcy  continué  singing,  with  a polite  glauco  towards  Cakolink,) 

And  in  the  water,  without  doubt,  sir, 

There  ’s  better  fish  than  e’er  cuino  out,  sir. 

(Captain  Dawson  listens  intently,  tken  suddenly  starts  up,  and 
casis  himsclf  at  Ihefeet  of  Caroline,  exclainung,) 

Captain  Dawson.  You  are  riglit ! Let  me  no  longer  be  blind  to 
so  many  sterling  good  qualities  ! Accept,  Miss  Davenport,  of  my  hand 
and  my  heurt. 

Cakoline  ( dcspondingly ).  Alas ! these  liave  long  been  devoted  to 
my  eousin. 

Captain  Dawson  (in  an  insinuaiing  tone).  But,  since  you  succeed 
hy  inlieritance  to  all  the  other  possessions  of  your  cousin,  why  not  suc- 
ceed to  tliis  also ! (Lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  drops  on  his  tcfiees. 
Cakoline,  blushing , puls  up  her  fan,  and  the  curtain  drops  amid 
CHEERS  FROM  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  !) 
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Where  have  they  lain  thee,  my  own 
dear  child, 

Where  liave  they  mude  thy  bed  ? 

In  the  coid  churchyard,  where  the  weeds 
grow  wild, 

llave  they  placed  thy  little  head  ? 
Where  the  hemlock  waves 
On  the  drowsy  graves, 

And  the  night-shade  droops  o’er  the 
dreamless  dead  ! 

Where  liave  they  borne  thee,  my  stricken 
one  ? 

Would  that  I shared  thy  rest ! 

For  it  sorrows  me  thou  shouldst  sleep 
alone, 

£way  from  thy  mother’s  breast. 

With  tliine  eyelids  closed, 

As  they  oft  reposed 

On  the  bosom  the  light  of  thy  smiles 
once  bless’d  ! 

They  tell  me,  my  boy,  thou  wert  taken 
henee 

In  merey,  for  thou  wert  weak. 

And  the  world,  with  its  darkling  in- 
tluence, 

Would  have  caused  the  reed  to  break  ! 
And  thou  wouldst  have  wept 
As  the  blighting  crept 

To  the  heart  of  the  flower,  with  touch 
so  bleak  ! 


And  they  tell  of  an  angel-child  above, 

With  a bright  and  glorious  brow, 
And  they  say  he  is  spreading  his  wings 
of  love 

O’er  the  hume  of  his  mother  now  ! 
And  I list  profound 
For  the  mstling  sound  ; 

But  the  leaves  are  stirless  upon  the 
bough  ! 

My  baby  ! though  thinc  is  n lioly  lot, 

To  walk  in  the  glow  of  heaven, 

1 raourn  for  the  pleasures  tlmt  now  are 
not, 

That  alone  with  thee  were  given  ! 
And  I raise  these  eyes 
To  thine  own  bine  skies, 

With  a grieving  spirit  for  joys  thus 
riven  ! 

But  a wliisper  of  hopc  has  reach'd  my 
ear, 

And  my  heart  soars  on  the  straiu  ! 
Sweet  mother ! Jehovah  lmtk  lieard  thy 
pray’r, 

And  soon  we  shall  meet  again, 

In  a sinless  elimo, 

Where  the  íliglit  of  time 
Shall  bring  not  a toar,  or  a throb  of 
pain  ! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOACHIIM  MURAT. 

BY  A.  A.  KNOX. 

The  life  and  exploits  of  Joacliim  Murat  form  an  interesting  chapter 
in  that  most  wonderful  acted  romance  of  modera  times,  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Not  the  realization  of  the  day-dreams  of  the  most 
dreaming  youth,  not  the  visible  acting  of  the  straagest  visioas  vvliicb 
the  dramatist  and  román  ce- writer  have  conceived,  could  strike  as  with 
more  woader  than  the  simple  narration  of  that  which  befel  the  son  of 
the  baker  of  Cahors  in  liis  passage  from  the  ranks  of  the  French  army 
to  the  throae  and  sceptre  of  Naples ; and,  alas  ! oae  step  fartlier,  an 
unquiet  and  a monrnfnl  one,  to  that  small  court  in  the  castle  of  Pizzo, 
wliere  the  hero  of  a huadred  fights, — the  Achilles  of  the  chivalrous 
French, — gazed  for  a second,  with  uncovered  eye  and  serene  brow  on 
the  party  drawn  out  to  send  the  death-volley  home  to  bis  heart.  The 
last,  the  final  scene  of  all,  is  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
Let  us  for  awhile  forget,  or,  if  not  forgetting,  remember  the  days  which 
he  spent  under  the  sun  of  Egypt,  and  the  snows  of  Russia,  liis  exploits 
in  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  Spain,  but  as  recollections  which  digni- 
fy  the  actor  in  this  tragic  scene.  Soldier,  olficer,  colonel,  general, 
marshal,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the  crown  of  Spain  almost  in  his  grasp, 
that  of  Naples  actually  ia  possessioa,  the  moaarch  oa  whose  uawise 
decisión  the  destinies  of  the  Imperial  Napoleón  twice  turned ; and  all 
is  now  quite,  quite  forgottea  ! The.  corpse  at  our  feet  is  prophetic  of 
our  own  destiny. 

But,  to  go  back  to  one  little  scene.  The  ships  of  war  are  lying  oíf 
Messina,  to  convey  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  with  powerful  armaments  for 
the  sea  and  land-services.  The  forces  of  the  Allied  Kiags  are  banded 
against  Joachim.  At  the  fatal  and  disgraceful  fiight  of  Mignuno  all 
military  hopes  were  lost.  The  Austrian  legions  are  already  in  posses- 
sion  of  Capua.  Late  in  the  evening  the  Queen  Carolina  Murat  is 
seated  in  the  palace,  when  the  sliouting  of  the  people  without  an- 
nouaces  to  lier  that  lier  husband  has  arrived.  At  dusk  he  had  eatered 
the  city  as  privately  as  might  be,  but,  being  recognized  by  the  people, 
is  saluted  by  them  as  though  he  were  still  the  triumphant  king  who 
had  spread  the  fame  of  the  Neapolitan  arms  through  Europe.  He  as- 
cended to  the  apartment  where  the  Queen  was  sitting,  and  saluting 
her,  said  with  a firm  voice,  “ Fortune  has  betrayed  us  : all  is  lost !” 

“ Nay,  but  not  all,”  replied  the  sister  of  Napoleón,  “if  we  preserve 
our  lionour  and  our  courage.” 

In  secresy  they  laid  their  measures  for  departure ; only  a few  of 
their  most  attached  aad  faithful  servaats  were  admitted  to  their  confi- 
dence ; and  even  these  with  short  communication  were  dismissed,  after 
he  had  given  his  last  directions : beneficcnt  to  some,  hurtful  to  noae, 
mindful  of  all,  at  this  monient  he  showed  himselfworthy  of  the  post  he 
was  about  to  lose.  Having  determined  his  own  measures,  he  left  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  his  people  to  two  of  his  generáis,  Carascosa 
and  Coletta,  bidding  them  in  their  treaties  no  longer  care  for  him,  but 
require  only  those  concessions  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  the  State.  The  negotiators  departed  ; and  in  the  house  of  a certain 
Lanza,  nenr  Capua,  (from  whence  the  treaty  has  obtaiaed  the  ñame  of 
Casalanza,)  the  convention  which  decided  the  fate  of  Murat  was  con- 
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cluded  between  his  two  deputies,  two  from  Austria,  and  Lord  Burg- 
liersh  un  the  part  of  England.  On  the  cvcning  of  tlic  samo  day, 
Joachim  departed  sccrctly  from  liis  palace,  and  took  the  way  to  Poz- 
zuoli,  whence  in  a small  boat  he  reacned  Iscbia,  where  he  stayed  one 
whole  day,  still  treated  and  acknowledged  by  the  neople  as  their  king. 
The  next  morning,  in  a boat  of  larger  size,  without  pomp  or  regal 
splendour,  scarcely  witli  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  departed  for  France, 
leaving  for  ever  the  scene  of  his  short-lived  majesty. 

The  ship  vvhich  bore  him  lcept  cióse  to  the  coast,  unti)  it  became 
needful  to  stretch  across  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  ; on  the  castle  of  tliat  town 
his  banner  still  lloated,  and  well  did  the  unfortunate  exile  know  that 
his  children  were  within  those  walls.  Furiously  he  called  to  the 
the  mariners  to  put  in : he  whose  very  presence  had  turned  the  fate  of 
battles,  could  he  not  now  save  that  which  he  lield  dearest  upon  eartli  ? 
but  no ! — hostile  ships  are  standing  on  and  off  before  the  town  ; delay 
even  would  lead  to  certain  imprisonment,  his  gaoler  Ferdinand,  the 
imbecile  hypocrite,  from  whose  vindictive  nature  lie  had  but  one  fate 
to  expect.  Slowly  the  boat's  head  was  put  again  towards  the  west,  and 
he  continued  his  voyage. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1815,  he  landed  at  Frejus,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Napoleón,  two  months  before,  had  disembarked  from  Elba.  Once 
landed  in  France,  what  thoughts  mnst  not  have  passed  through  his 
mind  ? The  land  of  his  birth,  of  his  first  fame  ; the  country  which  had 
given  him  his  glory  and  his  tlirone ; but  here  Napoleón  was  still 
rnuster,  who  liad  not  forgotteu  the  desertion  of  his  ariny  in  Hussia, 
ñor  his  trattickings  with  Austria  and  England,  his  alliances  and  hÍ6 
war  agaiust  France,  his  abandonment  and  his  ingratitude.  To  París  he 
dared  not  go,  retreat  he  could  not:  he  adopted  the  half-measures  of 
writing  to  the  Minister  Fouché,  awaitiug  liis  rcply  at  Toulon. 

Iíis  letter  to  Fouché  was  characteristic  of  the  man ; he  would  fain 
have  had  Napoleón  believe  that  some  splendid  service  should  at  once 
blot  out  the  memory  of  his  past  misdeeds,  and  atone  for  all.  In  these 
terms  he  wrote, “ You  know  the  motives  and  the  chances  of  the  war 
in  Italy.  Now  I am  in  France,  and  offer  my  arm  to  the  Emperor  ; and 
I have  a certain  faith  that  it  will  please  heaven  at  one  blow  to  allow 
me  to  regain  my  throne  as  King,  my  fame  as  commander."  Fouche 
presented  the  letter  to  Napoleón,  who  sternly  demanded  what  treaty  of 
peace  he  had  concluded  with  the  King  of  Naples  since  the  war  of 
1814.  Joachim  remained  at  Toulon,  respected  by  the  people.  It  might 
be  that  they  had  a pity  for  his  misfortunes,  perhaps  from  recollection 
of  his  past  grandeur,  perhaps  from  the  idea  that  Fortune  would  turn 
favourable  to  him  again. 

But  then  carne  the  fatal  news  of  Waterloo:  Toulon,  Nismes,  Mar- 
seilles, — all  became  the  prey  of  civil  and  religious  discord  ; the  partisans 
of  the  Emperor  were  put  to  deatli,  and  their  fortunes  seized.  Joachim 
hid  liimself,  and  a second  time  wrote  to  Fouché,  so  lately  a minister  of 
Napoleón,  but,  now  of  Louis  XVIII.  lie,  like  others  of  those  won- 
derful  and  unprincipled  politicians  who  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
the  Freucli  Revolution,  preser  ved  his  power  and  authority  wliile  thrones 
were  falling  around  him.  This  time  Joachim  simply  asked  for  a pass- 
port  for  England,  promising  to  live  there  as  a prívate  individual,  in 
submission  to  the  English  laws.  To  this  intent  he  wrote  also  to  a cer- 
tain aide-de-camp  of  his,  Maceroni,  who  remained  faitbful  to  him  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  who  was  known  as  of  good  reputation  to  the  Ailied 
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Kings.  But  Fouclié  tliis  time  returned  no  answer,  andMaceroni,  fall- 
ing  under  the  suspieion  of  the  Frencli  pólice,  was  cast  inlo  prison. 

The  lot  of  the  unhappy  Murat  became  worse  from  day  to  day  ; pur- 
sued  by  tlie  butcherly  assassins  of  Toulon  ; and  schemes  laid  for  his  cap- 
ture by  the  Márquis  de  Kiviere,  a man  who  some  years  before  liad  been 
saved  from  punishment  and  deatli  by  bis  intercession,  and  who  now 
imgratefully  returned  liim  deatli  for  life.  He  wrote  to  the  King  of 
Frailee  neither  abjectly  ñor  haughtily,  but  in  sucli  terms  as  a King, 
exiled  and  unfor túnate,  inight  use.  Tliis,  again,  he  forwarded  to 
Fouclié,  to  be  presented  to  the  King.  Tlis  letter  to  Louis  was  without 
a date,  so  as  neither  to  betray  his  asyluin,  ñor  to  writc  a falsehood. 
The  letter  to  the  minister  was  dated  tlius  : — “ From  the  obscure  abyss 
of  my  prison”  Nothing  more  was  added  to  excite  pity*  for  tliis  his 
pride  of  King  forbade.  He  took  nothing,  however,  by  his  measure, 
for  tlie  wily  minister  returned  him  no  reply.  The  King,  too,  was 
silent.  At  last,  in  his  despair,  he  thought  of  proceeding  to  París,  and 
trusting  his  fute  to  the  assenibled  Kings,  who  miglit,  he  supposed,  be 
not  unmindful  of  the  diadem  which  he  so  lately  wore,  and  his  warlike 
exploits — of  liis  intímate  friendship  witli  some  of  tlieni,  and  of  the 
hands  which  they  liad  so  often  extended  to  him,  in  token  of  amity  and 
friendship.  Sucli  welcome  as  a King  inight  hope  for  he  expected,  and 
assured  safety.  He  dared  not,  however,  attempt  the  journey  by  land, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  road  ; the  fate  of  Marshal  Bruno,  and 
otliers,  dissuaded  him  from  tliis,  so  he  liired  a sliip  to  transport  him  to 
Havre  deGrace,  wlience  he  supposed  that  he  might  without  peril  reach 
Paris. 

But  liere,  again,  Fortune  was  his  enemy.  lie  liad  cliosen  for  his 
time  of  embarkation  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  night ; for  the  place, 
a lone  and  secluded  part  of  the  beacli  ,*  but,  throngh  some  mischance, 
the  boat  went  to  a wrong  spot,  and  he  wandered  about  for  many  hours 
in  searcli  of  it,  until,  seeing  that  the  dawn  was  about  to  break,  he  hid 
liimself  amongst  woods  and  shrubberies,  until  lie  found  another  place 
of  refuge.  Here  he  again  liad  difliculty  in  avoiding  capture;  but,  after 
some  time  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a little  boat,  which  bore  him 
from  Frailee  towards  Corsica,  the  birth place  of  many  who,  in  days  now 
for  ever  gone,  had  been  his  companions  in  war  and  in  glory.  After 
they  had  been  at  sea  for  two  days,  a storin  aróse,  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  furl  their  only  sail,  a small  lateen  one,  and  the  boat  was 
tossed  about  for  thirty  hours,  at  the  merey  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
The  tempestat  last  subsided  ; happily  for  the  wanderers,  as  their  little 
bark  had  been  already  so  shattered  that  it  could  scarcely  lloat,  or  liold 
on  against  the  storm,  when  they  perceived  a large  ship  draw  near, 
which  was  making  for  France.  They  carne  up  to  it ; and  one  of  the 
tbree  followers  of  Joachim  entreated  the  captain  to  talcc  tliem  on 
board,  and  convey  them  to  Corsica,  for  wliich  Service  he  should  be 
largely  paid.  But  tliis  man,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  inhuman  by 
nature,  or  that  his  fears  prevailed,  drove  them  with  harsh  words  away. 
Again  they  were  left  to  the  merey  of  the  waves,  when,  happily,  the 
mail-packet,  which  plies  regularly  between  Marseilles  and  Bastía, 
carne  up  to  them  ; and  Joachim,  standing  up  in  the  boat,  declared  his 
quality  and  ñame  to  the  mariners,  adding,  “ I am  a Frenchman,  speak- 
ing  to  Frenchmen,  and,  as  you  see,  on  the  verge  of  shipwreck,  and  I 
ask  help  from  you,  who  are  sailing  in  safety  on  the  sea/’  They  were 
taken  on  board ; and  Joachim  was  received  and  honoured  as  a King. 
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The  following  day  tliey  landed  at  Bastía.  Corsiea  at  this  time  was  a 
prey  to  civil  discord.  Tliere  were  Bonrbonists,  Buonapartists,  and  In- 
dependents.  Of  tliese  tliree  parties  the  íirst  was  vveat : the  other  two 
were  stronger,  and  tliey  botli  looked  favourably  on  Joachim.  For  all 
this  the  authorities  of  the  island  grew  suspicious,  and  he,  for  security's 
sake,  relired  first  to  Vescovado,  then  to  Ajaccio,  always  persecuted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  island,  but  defended  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
rose  in  arms  to  aid  him.  Unliappy  was  it  for  him  that  this  deference 
and  good-will  of  the  people  was  displayed  towards  him,  as  it  tended  to 
raise  false  expectations  in  liis  breast,  and  thus  he  oftcn  used  to  say, 
“ If  people,  strangers  to  me,  hght  on  my  side,  what  will  not  the  Nea- 
politans  do  ?”  It  was  then  that  he  íirst  formed  the  design  (whicli  he 
communicated  only  to  his  most  trusted  companions)  of  landing  at 
Salerno,  where  a body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  liad  once  formed  part 
of  his  army,  were  stationed,  inactive  and  disgusted  with  the  govern- 
meiit  of  the  Bourbons.  He  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
these,  and  to  march  with  them  on  Avellino,  adding  as  he  advanced  to 
the  number  of  his  partisans ; his  plan  was,  farther,  to  gain  three  days' 
march  on  the  Austrian  troops  on  the  road  of  the  Basilicate ; these,  he 
thought,  would  advance  from  Naples  to  combat  him  ; then,  wlien  he 
liad  fillcd  the  wliole  kingdom  with  the  glory  of  his  deeds,  to  march  on 
Naples,  but  not  until  the  fame  of  his  success  liad  thrown  the  govern- 
ment  into  disorder,  and  induced  the  timid  king  once  more  to  fly.  Re- 
verses he  did  not  anticípate,  dangers  he  was  careless  of ; his  iunate 
hardihood,  and  his  long  expcrience  of  war  and  its  vicissitudes,  forbade 
him  to  fear  the  latter,  or  anticipate  the  former.  With  these  intentions 
lie  assembled  a body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Corsicans,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely,  and  hired  six  sliips. 

He  appointed  a day  for  his  departure ; but,  before  setting  out,  let- 
ters  were  delivered  to  him  from  the  IVlaceroni  mentioned  above,  wliich 
announced  that  he  himself  would  arrive  next  day,  and  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  good  news.  Joachim  waited  for  him  at  Ajaccio,  and,  ■when 
he  arrived,  he  delivered  to  him  a letter,  in  French,  written  in  these 
terms 

írIIÍ8  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  grants  asylum  to  the  King 
Joachim  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

lst.  The  King  will  ndopt  a prívate  ñame.  As  the  Queen  has  al- 
ready  adopted  that  of  Lipáno,  this  one  is  suggested  as  a litting  one  to 
the  King. 

“ 2nd.  The  King  may  dwell  in  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  or  Úpper  Austria,  or,  if  he  prefcr  it,  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try-houses  of  the  above-named  provinces. 

“3rd.  He  will  pledge  his  lionour  not  to  quit  the  States  of  Austria 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  live  like  a prívate 
individual,  in  submiasion  to  the  laws  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

“ Given  at  Paris,  the  lst  September,  1815. 

“ By  commaiul  of  II.  M.  I.  R. 

PRINCE  JMkTTERNICH.” 

<(  What,  then  ?”  said  Joachim  ; “ the  asylum  they  offer  me  is  a prisrin 
— a prison,  a tomb,  are  the  same  to  me.  A king  who  has  fallen  from 
his  throne  has  but  one  part  left,  to  die  a soldier’s  death.  You  have 
come  too  late,  Maceroni ; I have  already  fixed  my  destiny.  Three 
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mouths  I awaited  tlie  decisión  of  tlie  Allied  Ivings, — tliose  same  men 
who,  but  a short  time  back,  sought  for  my  friendship,  and  now  liave 
abandoned  me  to  the  sword  of  my  eneuiies.  Witli  bappy  liopes  I go  to 
recover  my  former  station.  The  un happv  war  of  Italy  does  not  argüe 
my  liopes  false.  Kingdoms  are  lost  and  aequired  by  forcé  of  arms ; 
the  right  to  the  crown  remains  unchanged ,*  and  Kings  who  have  fallen 
from  their  tlirones  are  restored  to  them  again  by  the  help  of  Fortune, 
the  instrument  of  God.  My  going  to  this  prison,  if  my  enterprise 
fails,  will  then  find  its  excuse  in  its  necessity ; but  I wilí  not  of  my 
own  free  will  live  a slave  under  the  laws  of  barbarians,  to  preserve 
what  miserable  remnant  is  left  to  me  of  life.  Buonaparte  renounced 
the  tlirone  of  France ; he  returned  to  it  by  the  path  which  I ara  now 
trying  ; he  was  defeated  at  Waterloo,  and  but  a prisoner  then.  I have 
never  renounced  my  crown ; my  right  has  no  flaw  on  it ; for  me,  then, 
to  meet  a fate  more  severe  than  imprisonment,  seems  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  nations.  But  be  at  ease:  Naples  sliall  be  my  Saint  Helena.” 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  September  the  little  armament  sailed 
from  Ajaccio.  The  sky  was  serene,  the  sea  calm,  the  wind  favourable, 
the  squadron  in  high  spirits,  and  the  King  full  of  joy.  Alas ! how 
deceitful  were  these  appearances ! The  government  of  Naples  had 
accnrate  intelligence  of  Joachim's  movements  in  this  way.  As  soon  as 
they  knew  that  he  was  in  Corsica,  they  sought  out  a person  to  play 
the  spy  on  him  ; and,  for  this  unworthy  othce,  a certain  Carabelli  of- 
fered  himself,  or  was  selected  on  account  of  his  vvell-known  infumy  of 
character.  líe  was  a Corsican  by  birth,  and  had  been  employed  by 
Joachim  in  his  kingdom.  lie  was  of  a versatile  and  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition.  He  aeeostcd  Murat  at  Ajuccio,  and,  putting  him  otf  his  guard 
by  thanking  him  for  his  past  favours,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  intendea  enterprise.  The  eounsel  was  a friendly  one,  so  far  as  any 
advice  of  an  eneiny  can  be  called  so ; but  the  truth  was,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Naples,  which  had  accurately  weighed  the  danger  of  Joa- 
chim’s  enterprise,  instructed  Carabelli  to  give  him  this  advice.  This 
man  then  sent  tidings  to  Naples  of  the  scheme  of  Joachim,  his  hopes, 
his  preparations,  his  levees ; but  the  government  took  no  measures  to 
defend  itself,  as  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  place  where  Joachim 
intended  to  disembark,  and  were  afraid  to  proclaim  publicly  the  threat- 
ened  invasión,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late  King  were  in  great  forcé  and 
number,  the  Bourbonists  few  and  weak,  and  the  hopes  which  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  credulous  and  inex- 
perienced  people  were  already  extinguished. 

For  six  days  the  armament  kept  its  course  prosperously ; but 
then  a tempest,  which  lasted  three  days,  dispersed  it.  Two  of  the 
ships,  one  with  Joachim  on  board,  were  drifting  down  the  hay  of  St. 
Euphemia,  two  others  werein  sight  of  Policastro,  a fifth  in  the  Sicilian 
waters,  and  the  last  far  apart  from  the  others.  It  was  so  far  fortúnate 
for  Naples  that  Joachim  could  not  accomplish  his  purpose  of  disem- 
barking  at  Salerno ; for,  had  he  done  so,  his  forces  were  not  sufti- 
ciently  strong  to  command  success,  but,  again,  powerful  enough  to 
protract  an  harassing  warfare,  which  would  have  plunged  the  whule  of 
the  kingdom  into  civil  discord,  and  at  length  brought  upon  the  people 
all  the  liorrors  which  tyranny  could  inflict,  and  vindietiveness  devise. 
Joachim  remained  some  little  time  in  doubt ; and  at  length,  embold- 
ened  by  despair,  determined  to  put  to  shore  at  Pizzo,  and  to  advance 
with  his  twenty-eight  followers  to  conquer  a kingdom. 
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It  was  upon  the  8tli  of  October,  a feast  day,  tliat  lie  landed.  All  tlie 
civic  forces  of  the  town  were  drawn  up  in  parade  on  the  market-place, 
when  Joachim  advanced  with  uplifted  banner,  crying,  he  and  bis  fol- 
lowers,  €t  Hurrah  for  Mural,  the  King  V*  The  bystanders  remained 
silent,  foreseeing  tíiat  an  enterprise  so  rashly  begun  as  this,  could  have 
but  an  ill  ending.  Murat,  who  perceived  how  coid  a reception  lie  met 
with,  hastened  to  advance  to  Monteleone,  a large  town,  the  chief  of  the 
province,  and  whicli  he  hoped  to  find  friendly,  not  believing  tliat  it  could 
prove  ungrateful  to  him  for  past  kindnesses.  But  there  was  at  Pizzo 
a certain  Captain  Trentacapilli,  and  also  a factor  of  the  Duke  of  In- 
fantado, botli  of  them  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ; the  latter  from  dispo- 
sition,  the  first  because  he  liad,  in  times  gone  by,  been  employed  by 
them  to  execute  some  commissions  of  an  atrocious  character.  These  two 
mea  in  all  liaste  assembled  a body  of  adherents,  followed  on  Joacliim's 
traces,  and  when  they  carne  up  with  him,  commenced  a discharge  of 
fire-arms.  He  stopped,  and  replied  to  them,  not  with  arms,  but 
words.  At  this  impunity  the  cowardly  assailants  took  conruge,  and 
fired  again  and  again.  One  of  Murat's  party,  a Captain  Moltedo,  fell  ; 
another,  his  lieutenant,  was  wounded.  Ilereupon  his  party  were  pre- 
paring  for  action  ; but  Murat,  botli  by  gestures  and  actual  forcé,  com- 
pelled  them  to  desist* 

All  this  while  the  number  of  the  enemy  were  increasing ; they  sur- 
rounded  Murat's  party  on  evcry  sido ; the  road  was  blocked  up  ; no 
other  way  of  escape  was  visible  but  by  sea ; but  between  this  and 
them  were  high  precipices.  What  was  to  be  done  ? Joachim  tlirew 
himself  headlong  over,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the  beach ; but,  when 
there,  lie  saw  his  ship  already  at  a distance,  and  standing  out  to  sea. 
At  the  top  of  his  voice  he  called  out,  fí  Barbara ! Barbara  !” — such  was 
the  captain’s  ñame ; but  the  man,  altliough  he  heard  him  riglit  well, 
tried  to  put  more  sail  on  his  vessel,  in  order  to  get  away,  so  tliat  all 
the  valuable  property  of  Joachim,  wliieli  was  on  board  the  ship,  might 
become  his-  In  this  he  proved  himself  doubly  a villain  ; for  poor 
Joachim,  in  his  liappier  fortunes,  liad  raised  him  from  the  infamous 

Íiosition  of  a corsair,  and,  altliough  he  was  a Maltese  by  birth,  liad  al- 
owed  him  to  liold  a commissiou  in  his  íleet,  and  in  a short  time  liad 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  then  made  him  Knight  and 
Barón.  Joachim,  at  last,  despairing  of  lielp  from  this  quarter,  endea- 
voured  to  drag  down  to  the  water  a little  boat  wliich  was  lying  on  the 
beach ; but  one  inan's  strength  was  not  suíhcient  to  do  it ; and,  while 
he  was  wearying  himself  in  the  task,  Trentacapilli,  with  his  party, 
carne  up,  surrounded  him,  laid  hands  on  him,  plucked  from  him  the 
jewels  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  and  his  hat,  wounded  him  in  the 
face,  and  with  everv  insulting  word  and  act  put  him  to  shame.  Through 
his  wliolc  career,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  with  justice,  tliat  his  for- 
tunes were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb ; for,  indeed,  the  outrages  of  such 
a rabble  are,  to  a generous  mind,  far  worse  than  death  itself.  Ilaving 
used  him  tlius  vilely,  they  dragged  him  into  the  prisou  of  the  little 
castle,  together  with  his  companions,  whom  they  liad  also  captured  and 
maltreated. 

At  first  rumours,  and  then  despatches,  conveyed  the  intelligenee  or 
his  capture  to  the  authorities  of  the  province  ; but  the  tidings  were  dis- 
believed.  A certain  General  Nunziante  was  at  that  time  commandant 
in  Calabria,  who  despatched  a Captain  Stratti  to  Pizzo  with  a small 
body  of  soldiers,  upon  receiving  the  news.  Stratti,  immediately  on  his 
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arrival,  went  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  take  the  prisoners*  ñames,  not 
at  all  believing  that  Joacbim  was  among  the  number.  He  liad  written 
the  ñames  of  two,  when  he  turned  to  the  third,  saying,  "And  who  are 
you  The  onswer  was,  "Joachim  Mural,  King  of  Naples.”  The 
captain,  filiad  with  respect  and  wonder,  cast  down  bis  eyes,  and  prayed 
him  to  pass  to  a better  chamber ; was  courteous  and  attentive  to  him, 
not  denying  him  the  title  of  “ Your  Majesty /'  when  addressing  him. 
Whether  tliis  last  were  a favour  or  a mockery  of  fortune,  it  would  be 
liard  to  say.  At  length  General  Nunziante  arrived,  and,  respectfully 
saluting  him,  provided  him  with  comfortable  food  and  raiment.  Justice 
must  be  done  to  tliis  oflicer : during  Joachim's  imprisonment,  he  eon- 
trived  to  reconcile  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  duties,  his  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbon  King,  and  due  regard  to  the  misfortunes  of  Joachim 
Murat. 

Both  by  telegrapli  and  post  the  governrnent  were  made  aware  of  all 
that  liad  occurred  at  Pizzo.  The  minds  both  of  the  King  and  his  mi- 
nisters  were  in  great  confusión  ; a complication  of  feeling,  but  all 
tending  to  a bloody  issue  for  poor  Joachim,  swayed  their  counsels. 
Tliere  was  terror  at  the  fearful  danger  tliey  liad  escaped,  joy  at  their 
success,  suspicions  and  doubts  that  they  liad  not  yet  seen  the  end, — 
the  cherished  hatred  of  years,  the  spint  of  revenge,  all  moving  them 
at  once.  They  determined  to  tlirow  into  prison  at  once  the  best  known 
and  most  influential  partisans  of  Murat ; but  they  liad  not  courage  to 
execute  the  measure.  They  moved  soldiers  into  the  provinces,  they 
despatched  the  Prince  of  Canova  (the  well-proved  instrument  of  every 
cruelty)  with  supreuie  power  into  Calabria,  they  reinforced  the  guards 
and  watch  at  the  palace  ,*  but  all  these  anxieties  were  to  liave  their 
termination  when  Murat  was  no  more,  and  orders  to  put  him  to  death 
were  forwarded  at  once  both  by  telegrapli  and  messenger  — a court- 
inartial  was  to  judge  him,  in  the  charaeter  of  a public  cnemy.  Wliile 
the  orders  for  his  death  were  thus  fiying  along  the  line  of  telegraphs, 
Joachim  wTas  passing  his  time  quietly  at  Pizzo,  sleeping  as  the  fortúnate 
sleep,  attending  to  his  dress  and  his  person,  and  conversing  with  Nun- 
ziante as  a King  would  with  a foreign  general.  Joachim's  rash  and  ill- 
advised  charaeter  was  plainly  discernible  in  his  manner  of  proceeding. 

In  the  night  of  the  12th  the  fatal  order  arrived.  Seven  judges  were 
elected,  tliree  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  procurator  on  the  occasion,  were 
of  that  number  whom  Joachim  liad  raised  from  the  dust,  and  loaded 
with  riehes  and  lionour.  Had  they  refused  the  cruel  otlice,  they  would 
perhaps  have  been  punished  with  the  loss  of  employment,  and  impri- 
sonment for  three  months.  Sucli  a punislunent  the  rigour  of  the  law 
would  reqnire;  but  at  tliis  cheap  rate  they  would  have  purohnsed  for 
themselves  honour  and  fair  fame.  They  all,  however,  preferred  dis- 
grace,  nay*  even  returned  thanks  to  him  who  had  chosen  them,  as  they 
said,  and  given  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  fidelity  to  the 
new  King.  The  infamous  council  assembled  in  a room  of  the  castle. 

In  another  room  Joachim  was  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  tliis  world. 
When  the  dawn  was  elearly  come,  Nunziante  entered  his  room;  but 
pity  did  not  permit  him  to  break  the  sleeper's  rest.  At  length,  when 
lie  had  slept  enougli,  and  opened  his  eyes,  the  ofiieer,  with  grief  in  his 
face,  informed  him  that  orders  had  arrived  from  the  governrnent  that 
he  was  to  be  judged  by  a military  tribunal. 

"Ah  !”  exclaimed  Joachim,  "I  am  lost ! The  order  for  judgment  is 
an  order  for  death  !'* 
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HIs  eyes  filled  witli  tears  ; but  quickly,  as  thougli  ashamed,  he 
dashed  them  oíF,  and  asked  if  he  would  be  permitted  to  write  to  bis 
wife.  To  tliis  the  otíicer  assented  by  a gesture,  (for  be  was  so  much 
affected  tbat  bis  utterance  was  cboked,)  and  then  Joachim,  with  a 
steady  band,  wrote  tbus  in  Frencb  : — 

“ My  dear  Carolinje, 

“ Tbe  last  liour  of  my  life  is  come  : a few  moments  and  I shall  bave 
ceased  to  live,  and  you  to  bave  a husband.  Never  forget  me.  I die 
i n nocen t ; my  life  is  not  stained  with  any  act  of  injusticc.  Furewell, 
my  Achilles  ; farewell,  my  Letitia ; farewell,  my  Lucían  ; farewell, 
my  Louisa  ,*  sliow  yourselves  to  tbe  world  wortliy  of  me.  I leave  you 
without  a kingdom,  and  witbout  fortune,  surrounded  by  numerous 
enemies.  Be  united,  and  superior  to  misfortune.  Think  rather  on 
wliat  you  are,  and  not  on  wliat  you  bave  been,  and  God  will  bless  your 
humility.  Do  not  curse  my  memory.  Know,  tbat  my  greatest  torment 
at  tliis  moment  is  tbe  dying  far  away  from  my  cbildren.  lleceive  your 
father's  blessiug ; receive  my  embraces  and  my  tears.  Let  your  un- 
fortunate  father  be  ever  present  to  your  memories. 

“ Joaciiim.” 

•*  P¡'/zo,  October  13,  i 815." 

lie  cut  oíF  some  locks  of  bis  hair,  and,  liaving  inclosed  them  in  tbe 
letter,  consigned  it  to  tbe  care  of  tbe  general. 

Captain  Starace  was  elected  his  defender.  He  presented  bimself  to 
tbe  unliappy  ])risoner,  in  order  to  announce  to  liim  tbat  he  was  ready 
to  ful H 1 tbat  mournful  office  before  tbe  tribunal ; but  Joachim  replied, 

ct  My  judges  they  are  not ; tliey  are  my  subjects.  Prívate  men  do 
notsit  in  judgment  on  Ivings  ; na  y,  not  even  Kings  cansit  in  judgment 
on  their  peers,  for  peers  bave  no  authority  over  tlieir  equals.  I say 
tbat  Kings  bave  no  othcr  judges  save  God  alone,  and  tbe  nations  of  the 
world.  Why,  even  if  I am  regarded  as  a marsbal  of  Frailee,  then  a 
tribunal  of  marshals  sbould  sit  in  judgment  upon  me ; if  but  as  general, 
by  generáis  let  me  be  judged.  Ere  I condescend  to  tbe  vileness  of  tbe 
judges  tbey  bave  chosen  for  me,  thdy  must  tear  out  many  a page  from 
tbe  history  of  Europe.  Tliis  tribunal  is  incompetent : í sbould  blusb 
to  own  it/' 

Still  Starace  persevered,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  let 
bimself  be  defended,*  but  Joachim  at  lengtli  rcsolutely  replied, 

“ Yon  cannot  save  my  life  ,*  let  me  at  least  save  my  dignity  as  King. 
There  is  noquestion  of  judgment  and  deliberation  before  tliis  tribunal : 
tliey  sit  to  condemn.  Those  wliom  they  style  my  judges  are  my  exe- 
cutioners.  Utter  no  word  in  my  defence  : 1 forbid  you  to  speak." 

The  defender  sorrowfully  took  bis  leave.  The  judge  entered  who 
liad  been  appointed  to  conduct  tbe  process,  and  asked  him  (as  tbe 
custom  is)  bis  ñame,  and  was  going  on  to  put  some  furtber  inquiry  ; 
but  tbe  prisoner  cut  liim  short  at  once  in  bis  tedious  prate  by  saying, 
“ I am  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  tbe  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  you.  Be- 
gone — relieve  my  prison  of  your  presence." 

Wben  left  alone,  be  inclincd  bis  head  downwards,  Crossing  bis  arms 
upon  bis  breast,  his  eyes  hxed  upon  tbe  portraits  of  bis  fatnily ; and 
well  miglit  one  know,  by  bis  frequent  siglis,  by  bis  deep  grief,  tbat 
mournful  thoughts  were  busy  at  bis  heart.  Captain  Stratti,  bis  kind 
gaoler,  seeing  biin  tbus  aílected,  dared  not  speak  to  him  ; but  Joachim 
addressed  him  tbus  : — 
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u My  misfortune  is  the  joy  of  Pizzo."  (He  supposed,  or  knew  tbis 
to  be  tLe  case.)  “ And  what  have  1 done  to  the  Neapolitans,  tliat  they 
should  be  my  enemies  ? For  their  interests  I liave  expended  all  thc 
fruits  of  my  labours  and  my  wars,  and  I leave  my  family  in  poverty. 
Whatever  there  is  of  liberal  in  their  laws  is  my  work.  ít  was  I who 
gave  fame  to  their  armies,  and  to  the  nation  a rank  amongst  the  most 
powerful  ones  of  Europe.  Ay,  for  the  love  of  Naples  I forgot  every 
other  affection,  and  showed  myself  ungrateful  to  the  Frencli,  who  liad 
guided  me  to  that  throne,  from  which  I now  step  down  without  feur  or 
self-reproach.  There  was  a tragedy,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
was  concerned  ; King  Ferdinand  is  now  avenging  it ; but  in  that  íirst 
tragedy  I had  no  share.  I swear  it  by  that  God  in  wliose  sight  I shall 
presently  stand/*  He  paused  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  added,  “ Cap- 
tain  Stratti,  I feel  the  need  of  being  alone.  1 return  you  my  tlianks 
for  the  kinduess  you  have  shown  me  in  my  misfortunes,  and  I am  so 
unhappy  that  I cannot  prove  my  gratitude  to  you  in  any  other  way 
than  by  confessing  it.  Go,  and  be  happy." 

Stratti  obeyed,  and  left  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

A little  while  after,  before  the  judgment  was  declared,  a priest, 
Masdea,  entered,  and  said,  “Sire,  this  isthesecond  time  that  1 address 
your  Majesty.  Five  years  back,  when  your  IMajesty  carne  to  Pizzo,  I 
asked  you  for  assistance  to  complete  the  building  of  our  church,  and 
yon  granted  me  more  than  I dared  to  hope  for.  My  voice  then 
found  favour  with  you,  and  I bclieve  that  you  will  liear  my  prayers, 
when  my  only  intention  is  to  pray  for  the  eternal  rest  of  your  soul.** 
Joachiin  went  through  the  acts  which  befit  a Christian  with  calin  re- 
signation,  and,  at  the  request  of  Masdea,  wrote  in  French  this  line : — 
“ I hereby  declare  that  I die  in  the  faith  of  a Christian. — G.  N/* 

These  mournful  doings  were  going  on  in  one  chamber  of  the  castle, 
— in  another,  the  disgraceful  tribunal,  after  consultation,  declared, 
“ That  Joachim  Murat,  having  by  the  fate  of  arms  returned  to  the 

Iirivate  station  whence  he  sprung,  had  rashly  landed  in  the  Neapo- 
itan  dominions  with  twenty-eight  followers,  no  longer  relying  upon 
war,  hut  upon  tumults  and  rioting ; that  he  had  excited  the  people  to 
rebellion  ; that  he  had  oífended  the  rightful  King ; that  he  had  at- 
tempted  to  throw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  whole  of  Italy  into 
confusión  ; and  that  therefore,  as  a public  eueuiy,  he  was  condemned 
to  die,  by  anthority  of  the  law  of  the  Decennium,  which  was  still  in 
vigour/*  This  very  law,  by  a strange  caprice  of  fortune,  was  one 
which  Joachim  himself  had  passed  seven  years  before.  lie  had,  how- 
ever,  humanely  suspended  its  operations  many  times,  at  particular  sea- 
sons  of  his  rule  ; and  yet  this  very  law,  so  passed,  and  so  suspended  by 
him,  was  made  the  instrument  of  his  death. 

The  prisoner  listened  to  his  sentence  with  coolness  and  contempt. 
He  was  then  led  into  a little  court  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  a 
party  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  two  files.  Upon  these  preparations  he 
looked  calmly,  and  refused  to  permit  his  eyes  to  be  covered.  Then 
advancing  in  front  of  the  party,  and,  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  to 
meet  the  bullets,  he  called  out  to  the  soldiers,  “ Spare  my  face — aim  at 
the  heart.**  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the  party  fired, 
and  he,  who  had  been  so  lately  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  fell  dead, 
holding  fast  in  his  hands  the  portraits  of  his  family,  which,  together 
with  his  remains,  were  interred  in  that  very  church  which  his  piety 
had  erected. 
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“ Le  tabae  est  venu.  et  l'Orient  n’eat  plus  fier  de  son  opium.” 


TIIE  FALLEN  MONARCH. 


£Wno  does  not  remember  the  little  ingenious  figure  which  uscd 
to  stand  on  every  gingerbread-stall,  and  which,  by  the  spiral  course 
of  a marble,  used  to  denote  thequantity  of  nuts  that  gaming  young- 
sters  might  win  ? Alas ! this  little  monarch  is  sinking  daily  and 
daily  into  oblivion.] 


Ob  ! I ’m  the  king  of  gingerbread  ! 

I wear  a gilded  nrown ; 

Although  I kave  a wooden  head, 
The  re  ’s  terror  in  my  frown. 


I. 

And  there  is  pleasure  in  my  gift, 

A dainty,  losemos  store  ; 

Tlicn  proudly  I my  brow  may  lift, — 
What  monarch  can  do  more  ? 


II. 

I ’m  curiously  constructed,  for  my  head 
Is  neatly  hollowed  out,  and  through  my  framc, 
Tumed  by  a dext’rous  hand,  a gaílery  winds, 
Leading  unto  a tablet,  where  are  writ 
Strange  mystic  symbols.  In  my  hollow  skull 
Those,  who  would  try  their  luck,  a marble  drop  • 
This  rolla  adown  the  gallery,  until 
Within  the  tablet  it  fínds  rest  at  last. 

The  number  which  it  touches  indicates 
The  qixantity  of  cakes  the  gamester  wins. 


VOL. 


XV. 


Z 
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III. 

Little  girls,  and  little  boys,  come  all  who  have  a penny  got, 

See  the  spicy  nuts  I offer, — basten  all,  and  try  your  lot. 

Vou  may  chance  to  get  but  two  ; but  you  may  get  a hundred — try. 

Thcy  aré  gallunt  liearts  that  venture ; they  are  dastard  hearts  that  buy. 

Would  you  buy  a paltry  pen’ortli  ? Then  a pal  try  soul  vou  own  ; 
Taking  all,  or  taking  nothing, — tlms  the  noble  mind  is  s’hown. 

Ay  ! I see  the  flush  of  courage.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  ; 

You  are  lads  whom  fortune  honours, — fortune  ever  loves  the  brave  ! 


Whirl  ! whirl  ! 
Twirl  ¡ twirl  ! 
Oh  ! it  is  joy, 
Without  alloy, 


IV. 

When  the  marides  roll 
Through  my  inmost  soul, 

Till  their  way  they  have  fouiul 
To  the  inystie  ground. 


V. 

Cramming  fuli  his  pouch  with  his  dainty  prizes, 

Making  rooin  by  lirst  taking  out  his  ’kerchief, 

Uedd’ning  deep,  for  conquest  his  cheek  has  painted — 

Such  is  the  winner  ! 


Thrusting  both  his  hands  in  his  empty  poekets, 
Sighing  with  the  sense  of  humiliation, 

While  bis  eyes  with  the  mournful  tear-drop  glisten — 

Such  is  the  loser  ! 


Dejeeteil,  neglected, 
¿'orsaken  at  last, 

I *m  blighted,  aml  slighted, 
My  glory  is  past. 


VI. 

To  try  me,  come  nigli  me, 
Oh  ! none  now  desi  re. 

I *m  loncly,  and  only 
Wood  fit  for  the  fire  ! 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  A “ GR  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  FANTASIA.” 

You  will  often  come  in  contact  with  dull  dogs,  who  talk  abont 
counter-point  and  thorough-bass,  and  superfluous  sixths,  and  di- 
minished  sevenths,  and  we  know  not  what  trash  besides  ; and  they, 
moreover,  have  the  assurance  to  say,  that  without  a right  under- 
standing  of  all  this  jargon  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a mimic  com- 
position.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  as  we  intend  to  demónstrate,  not 
by  theory,  but  by  example ; and  so  we  at  once  proceed  to  give  an  in- 
stance  of  a projected  descriptive  fantasía,  which  would  admirably 
suit  one  of  our  promenade  couccrts.  The  woiiderful  composition  we 
purpose  to  cali  “ Bogy,”  or,  to  be  more  fashionable, 

“ Bogie  !” 

To  perform  it,  a full  orchestra  will  be  required,  with,  if  possible, 
a more  than  usual  quantity  of  brass,  a collection  of  toy-instruments, 
an  assortment  of  maroons,  squibs,  and  crackers,  a lot  of  Bengal 
lights,  and  a powerful  magic-lantern,  with  one  ugly  slide. 

For  the  first  part,  you  will  purchase  at  auy  oíd  rnusic-shop  the 
tune  of  Boys  and  girls  go  out  to  play,"  and  copy  it  out  for  the 
stringed  instruments.  A few  rolla  of  the  drum,  which  you  may 
leave  to  your  drummers,  will  open  the  whole  concern,  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  tune  in  question,  played  as  a solo  on  the  cornet-a- 
piston.  The  saíne  tune  will  then  be  taken  up  by  the  stringed  in- 
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struments  in  unisón.  We  say  <fin  unisón,"  because  it  would  requirc 
some  little  science  to  write  it  in  parts,  and  the  unisón  will  do  just  as 
well  for  the  proraenaders.  Then  bring  in  your  toy-instruments,  for 
which  you  need  not  write  any  music,  but  let  your  orchestra  pipe 
and  squeak  away  ad  libilum . If*  any  of  them  know  Haydn's  toy- 
symphony,  and  choose  to  take  a liint  froin  tliat — well  and  good.  If 
not — why,  well  and  good  also!  All  this  first  part  of  the  fantasía 
expresses  a State  of  infantine  simplicity,  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  hateful  monster,  Bogie. 

Tile  terror  consequent  on  his  approach,  as  he  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance,  is  expressed  by  a remarkable  movement,  consisting  entirely  of 
discords.  Then  you  will  very  easily  manage,  as  you  will  simply  in- 
struct  eaeli  member  of  your  orchestra  to  play  the  first  note  that 
comes  into  his  head,  and  a discord  will  be  the  infallible  result. 
These  discords  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  resolved,  as  that  would  de- 
stroy  the  awful  eflect ; and,  therefore,  you  need  not  take  any  trou- 
ble  about  them.  Particularly  impress  on  your  trombones  and  ophi- 
cleide  the  necessity  of  Corning  out  strong,  with  long  imposing  notes. 
Wliat  the  notes  are  is  of  very  little  consequence,  but  length  and  loud- 
ness  is  very  material.  Rather  keep  down  your  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

The  third  part  will  express  the  actual  appearance  of  “ Bogie.”  Set 
your  fiddles,  your  trunipets,  your  cymbals  going  with  full  forcé  ; 
noise  is  everything.  Then  with  the  greatest  care  manage  your  fire- 
work  department,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  all 
your  musical  instruments.  In  the  first  place,  turn  off  your  gas,  and 
immerse  your  audiencc  in  total  darkness ; then,  when  there  have 
been  sc.reams  enough  at  that,  artfully  ignite  one  of  your  Bengal 
lights,  and  let  your  whole  room  be  illumined  by  a blue  livid  glare. 
This  will  bring  with  it  a new  succession  of  shrieks,  which  you  will 
renew  with  double  vigour  by  firing  offhalf-a-dozen  maroons.  Then 
again  out  with  all  light,  set  up  yourmagic  lantern,  and  show  on  the 
wall  the  diabolical  form  of  Bogie,”  with  winding  green  tail,  and 
large,  rolling  eyes,  attended  by  all  the  noises  of  whizzing  squibs, 
banging  maroons,  braying  trombones,  clanging  gongs,  clashing  cym- 
bals, winding  horns,  squeaking  piccoli,  scraping  fiddles,  tí  cctcra,  el 
celera , el  celera.  The  eíTect  will  be  most  treraendous ; and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  means  of  producing  this  eífect  are  so  simple,  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  score  at  all. 

You  will  take  care  to  announce  this  wonderful  performance  by  a 
good,  lengthy  advertisement  in  the  morning  newspapers.  Do  not 
stick  at  a guinea  or  two,  but  have  it  done  handsomely  at  any  price. 
You  inay  put  in  a description  something  like  this:  " I.  The  happy 
song  of  infancy,  and  the  innocent  sports  of  cliildhood  ; the  melody 
supposed  to  be  the  one  with  which  the  Babylonian  nurses  sung  their 
children  to  sleep.  II.  First  indications  of  the  Bogie' s coming ; the 
infant’s  terror.  III.  Grand  scene  of  horror;  the  coal-hole  burst 
open  ; the  abyss  of  evil  unloeked  ; the  ñames  of  sulphur ; the  tri- 
umph  of  darkness  visible;  the  strife  of  the  passions;  the  music  oí 
líate ; the  apparition  itself." 

If  this  aHair  does  not  answer,  dcpcnd  upon  it  the  fault  will  be 
your  own. 
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THE  BHITISH  INSTITUTION. 

Tms  excellent  establishment  for  staining  canvass  of  various 
colours,  as  well  as  waterproofing  it  with  varnish,  has  opened  with  the 
usual  afíluence  of  native  talent.  Charles  Mathews's  c<  used-up  ” 
baronet  “ never  sees  anything  in  anything  we  are  something  of 
the  same  mind  with  respect  to  the  pictures.  It  would  take  a very 
lynx-eyed  fellow  to  sec  anything  remarkable  in  them  through  the 
mill-stone  of  mediocrity,  which  hangs  round  the  neck  of  the  institu- 
tion,  and  inust  eventually  prevent  it  froin  going  on  swimmingly,  or 
keeping  its  head  above  water,  if  not  removed.  Two  or  three  pie- 
tures  only  have  attracted  our  attention : and,  strange  to  say,  these 
have  been  entirely  passed  over  by  the  everyday  critics  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.  We  will  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  them 
here  ; premising  that,  as  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  no  portraits 
of  living  individuáis,  with  their  ñames  attached,  are  allowcd  to  be 
exposed,  artists  resort  to  the  innocen t expedient  of  giving  a fanciful 
title  to  the  likenesses.  Thus,  a child  of  John  Nokes,  Esq.  appears  as 
“ j Boyliood,”  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Styles,  in  nun's  uttire,  as  “ Heloise 

But  we  will  proceed  to  the  historical  paintings. 

No.  2178.  Moonshine. 

This  picture  represents  a celebrated  publisher  waited  upon  by  an 
artist,  who  is  desirous  of  having  a picture  engraved,  and  given  forth 
to  the  world.  The  smooth,  smiling  address  of  the  publisher,  wdio 
wears  the  chain  of  civic  office,  eminently  tells  the  story.  You  are 
quite  sure  that  this  city  Maicenas  of  the  arts  does  not  mean  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  artist,  although  he  says  he  is  delighted  at  the  compli- 
ment  thus  paid  to  liis  h unible  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  especially  by 
sucli  a talented  paintcr,  who  is  both  dear  to,  and  honoured  by  him. 
The  publisher  will,  however,  prove  much  dearer  to  the  artist  than 
rice  versa , — that  is  to  say,  if  he  brings  out  the  picture  ; the  chance 
of  his  doing  so  being  iñ  an  in  verse  ratio  to  liis  soft  sawder.” 

No.  2293.  Castor  and  Pollux, 

— or,  rather  Pollux  and  Castor  ; the  former  being  an  excellent  like- 
ness  of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  latter  the  pet  infantry  hat.  The  at- 
tachment  of  Pygmalion  to  his  statue, — of  JPrometheus  to  his  men  of 
clay, — of  Nareissus  and  Lord  Brougham  to  their  own  per  son  s,  have 
all  formed  súbjects  for  the  painter's  skill ; but  never  was  sclf-com- 
placency  so  well  depicted  as  in  this  elabórate  composition.  The 
Prince  stands  before  a pier-glass,  surveying  liimself  in  the  newly- 
invented  chapean , looking  for  all  the  world  like  Sir  Christopher 
Hat-on,  in  The  Crilic. 

No.  2470.  Mcrcutio  apostrophising  Rusaünc . 

By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  qnivering  tln'gli.” — Shakspeare. 

An  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Bunn  invoking  the  aid  of  Carlotta 
Grisi,  whose  lower  limbs  only,  in  pink  tights,  are  dimly'secn  as’she 
floats  on  a distant  cloud,  through  an  hemisphere  composed  entirely 
of  largadles,  all  turned  in  one  direction.  The  lower  back-ground, 
which  is  dark,  represents  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  croaking  to  a sub- 
dued  array  of  audience.  The  lessee  wields  a sceptre,  on  the  top  of 
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which  is  a little  model  of  Drury  Lañe  Theatre,  in  liis  riglit  hand ; 
liis  left  rests  upon  a volume  on  the  Theory  of  Attraction,  or  power  of 
drawing  large  bodies  together,  and  keeping  them  in  contact.  The 
catalogue  contains  the  following 

invocation  : — 

Carlotta  ! Carlotta  ! of  ballets  la  reine , 

Fair,  bright-cyed  Carlotta  ! oh  ! come  here  again. 

Sweet  Peri,  pronounced,  if  thy  bracelet  could  spcak, 

Des  tontos  los  bolles  (lause uses  la  plus  poctique  ! 

I have  seen  on  the  opera- bilis,  witli  affright, 

Tlmt  wifch  Lumley  you  've  signed,  for  the  opening  night ; 

But  I ’ll  banish  Charles  Kean,  and  I ’ll  cnt  Louise  Fleury, 

To  see  you  once  more  on  the  boards  of  oíd  Drury, 

Carlotta  ! 

Carlotta ! Carlotta  ! with  sorrow  I own, 

The  box-list  dropp'd  down  very  fast  when  you  M flown. 

And  vainly  I struggled  to  give  it  a move 
By  large  green  placards  of  u The  Devil  in  Love.” 

1 captured  that  fine  pantomiinist,  Leroux, 

But  I found  the  Paulina  could  not  draw — after  you. 

And  vain  the  effect  of  each  hounding  and  twirl, 

(Jntil  Balfe  introduccd  the  Bohemian  Girl, 

Carlotta  1 

Carlotta  ! Carlotta  ! I certainly  meant 

To  move  all  the  town  with  The  Beauty  of  Ghent, 

(Or,  if  you  would  rank  with  the  well-informed  throng, 

Hemember  to  cali  it  The  Beauty  of  Gong). 
í felt  quite  assured  that  the  ballet  would  w tellj” 

Um  ! — I ought  not  to  grumble — it  goes  pretty  well. 

She  *s  tall,  and  shc  ’s  straiglit  as  a young  poplar  tree ; 

But,  with  all  her  attractions,  she  ’s  nothing  to  thee, 

Carlotta  ! 

Carlotta  ! Carlotta  ! I signed  with  Charles  Kean, 

For  the  purpose  of  liaving  a good  battle-scene, 

And  West,  christened  W.p  got  up  a row  ; 

You  've  seen  the  same  thing  done  at  Astley’s,  e’er  now. 

And  Charles  drew  liis  sword,  and  cricd,  “ Down,  down  to  hell  !" 

I wish  he  had  drawn  a good  audience  as  well. 

But  I think  that  he  should  not  be  scolded  so — should  he? 

He  would  if  he  could, — if  he  couldu’t,  how  could  he  ? 

Carlotta  ! 

Carlotta  ! Carlotta  ! I beg  and  implore  ; 

’Tis  the  last  time  of  asking, — oh  ! come  back  once  more. 

Any  ballet  you  choose  I will  put  on  the  stage, 

Assured  that  yóur  talen ts  will  make  it  the  rage. 

I ’ll  do  something  desperate,  love,  if  you  stay  ; 

I *11  patronize  Shakspeare,  and  buy  a nevv  play. 

I ’ll  break  with  Duprez,  thougli  a elose-fisted  elf, 

And  Bunedict’s  opera  lay  on  the  shelf, 

Carlotta  ! 


VALENTINES— THE  WILD  MEN — VENICE. 

In  the  weekly  papers,  a short  time  since,  we  read  the  following 
paragraph : — 

“ Tur  Twoprnny-Postman  and  St.  Valentines  Day. — Wed- 
nesday  being  St.  Valentines  Dtiy,  the  twopenny-post  letter-carriers 
were  regaled,  «at  the  instance  of  the  Postmaster-General,  according  to 
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annual  custom,  with  bread  and  beef.  As  there  are  upon  the  periodi- 
cal  return  of  this  day*  according  to  the  oíliciul  returns,  upwards  oí* 
150,000  additional  letters  passing  through  the  chief  office  alone,  the 
men  are  furnished  with  reíreshment  at  the  public  cost.” 

This  is  a great  fact,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a very  melanclioly  one. 
We  imagined  that  the  custom  of  sending  Valentines  liad  long  since 
passed  away  from  the  land ; that  a few  man  i acal  shopkeepers  drew 
ont  the  illnstrated  sheets  of  letter-paper  from  their  repose  of  a year, 
to  be  exliibited  for  a few  days,  and  theri  returned  again  to  their 
drawers,  unbought ; but  we  see  by  this  statemcnt  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  fools  in  the  world  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated.  And  we  became  aware  that  the  System  was  still  extant, 
every  post-delivery  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  just  gone.  For 
every  two  hours  brought  a mass  of  letter3,  all  of  which  we  were 
compelí ed  to  open,  for  fear  of  overlooking  a really  important  com- 
m u nica t ion.  The  majority  contained  imaginary  likenesses  of  our- 
selves,  anything  but  complimentary,  with  verses  underneath  in  a 
vein  of  parallel  insult ; in  which  every  speeies  of  personal  deformity 
and  mental  vacuity,  with  comparisons  to  the  ass  and  monkey  tribes, 
were  imputed  to  us  with  great  liberality.  The  intermedíate  ones 
were  coloured  lithographs,  upon  lace-bordered  paper,  whcreon  we 
were  portrayed  as  a u gent ” in  a blue  coat,  yellow  tights,  and  small 
pumps,  with  the  liair  curled,  walking  in  a drop-scene  kind  of  gar- 
den,  and  starting  a bird  with  a letter  in  his  bilí,  telling  him  whereto 
go  to.  And  tliose  of  the  highest  order  were  simply  bouquets  of  im- 
possible  flowers,  the  petáis  of  which  lifted  up,  and  eunningly  dis- 
closed  such  pretty  words  as  “love,”  “ affection/'  ífjoy,”  and  i(  con- 
stancy,”  written  under  them  in  blue  and  red  inks,  in  that  style  of 
hand  acquired  after  taking  six  lessons. 

These  very  foolish  transmissions  appear  to  share  the  stupidity  of 
Twelfth-night  characters,  and  the  mottos  in  snapping  bonbons ; 
when  they  aim  at  refinement  they  are  utterly  pointless  ; when  in- 
tended to  be  funny,  they  are  vuJgarly  coarse.  We  repcat,  that  we 
were  sorry  to  find  so  many  silly  people  in  the  metrópolis  ; and  we 
sacrificed  all  their  Communications  hito  spills  for  our  eigars  and 
tapers. 

To  turn  the  subject,  we  come  by  an  easy  transí tion  from  Valen- 
tines to  Orsons,  and  these  lead  us  to  the  wild  Ojibbeways  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  from  the  north-east  shores  of  Lake  Hurón,  which 
the  atlas  shews  us  to  be  in  Upper  Cañada.  They  carne  all  this  way 
to  pay  their  respects  to  her  Majesty ; and,  having  done  so,  their 
visit  was,  in  the  true  business-spirit  of  England,  turned  into  a com- 
mercial  speculation.  To  all  appearanees,  judging  by  the  erowds  who 
pay  to  see  them,  the  enterprize  is  a “ hit,”  a shilling  having  proved 
a better  price  for  admission  than  half-a-crown.  When  they  arrive 
on  the  platform,  the  visitor’s  first  impression  is,  that  they  are  so 
many  May-day  sweeps  ; with  the  exception  of  “ Powerfui  Wind,”  the 
interpreter,  who  rejoices  in  a frock-coat,  red  trowsers,  and  a feather 
in  his  hat.  Their  speech  somewhat  resembles  the  noise  made  by  a 
dog  with  a bone  in  his  throat ; and  their  wur-ery  is  a sound  between 
the  squeal  ofa  peacock  and  the  agony  of  a railway-cavriage  with  the 
drag  on  its  wheels,  on  approaehing  a station.  They  llave  all  a great 
idea  of  feathers,  and  iook  as  if  they  wore  entire  cassowaries  upon 
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their  lieads ; thcir  tunics  are  similarly  ornamented,  and  their  or¿- 
Jiamme  is  a strip  of  red  cloth  tied  to  a pule  and  elaborately  adorned 
with  oíd  pens.  Their  music,  we  should  conceive,  was  easily  taught. 
The  instruments  consi  st  of  a drum  and  a rattle,  of  one  note  each  ; 
the  latter  appears  made  of  dry  nuts,  or  beads,  hung  upon  strings, 
and  sliaken  about ; the  drum  is  an  oíd  oyster-barrel,  to  outward 
view,  played  upon  by  a wooden  hammer.  Buth  are  worthy  of  Jul- 
lien*s  attention  when  he  gets  up  the  “Ojibbeway  Quadrilles,”  which, 
if  he  does  not  like  to  put  his  own  ñame  to,  he  can  use  that  of  the 
imaginary  composer,  Roch-Albert, « — he  wliora  nobody  ever  met,  or 
heard  of.  Oh  ! Monsieur  Jullien  ! 

The  dances  of  the  Indians  are  equally  primitivo:  tliey  merely 
consist  in  hopping  round  a pole,  to  the  note  of  the  “ band.”  Before 
their  war-dance  tliey  retire  to  dress  for  it,  or  rather  to  undress ; di- 
vesting  themselves  of  all  their  upper  garments,  and  daubing  their 
skin  with  gay  pigments,  that  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  cele- 
brated  Mr.  T.  Mathews,  who  thinks  it  sad  for  human  beings  to  de- 
grade themselves  by  thus  painting  their  faces.  We  should  conceive 
that  this  portiou  of  the  exhibition  was  more  pleasantly  viewed  at  a 
distance.  As  specimens  of  a tribe  of  people  who  are  rapidly  passing 
from  earth,  the  exhibition  of  tliese  Indians  is  liighly  interesting ; 
as  a spectacle  of  degraded  humanity,  it  is  very  melancholy. 

From  this  sight  of  decaying  nature  a side-door  conducts  you  to  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  crumbling  art,  the  city  of  Venice ; modelled  as  it 
would  have  appeared  to  the  passengers  on  their  way  to  India  in  the 
aerial  ship.  There  is  something  very  refreshing  in  the  quietudc  of 
this  “ bit  of  quality  tumbled  into  decay,"  after  the  howling  and 
thumping  of  its  neighbours.  In  the  disposition  of  the  two  exlii- 
bitions  there  is  literally  but  one  step  to  the  sublime  from  the  ridicu- 
lous.  The  model  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  very  faithful.  The 
worst  is,  you  cannot  get  at  the  middle,  where  tlie  most  interesting 
portions  are  situated.  San  Marco,  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  are  the  principal  attractions,  connected  with  the  eareer  of 
Marino  Faliero,  who  tried  to  come  <c  the  artful  Doge " over  the 
Venetians,  and  lost  his  race  for  power  with  thern  by  a neck  only. 


TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  DIVAN,  AND  ADVEIITISERS  IN 

GENERAL. 

Gkntlkmkn, 

I am  a poor  devil  author,  and  wlial  little  euiployinent  I once  got 
is  quite  gone,  from  various  causes  ; principal ly  from  the  love  which 
all  sorts  of  people  now  have  of  seeing  themselves  in  print,  and 
sending  any  trash  to  annuals  and  periodicals,  which  is  usually  in- 
serted,  beca  use  it  costs  nothing  beyond  paper  and  printing.  Gen- 
tlemen,  I am  reduced  to  write  poetical  advertisements.  I am  the 
man  whose  stanzas,  appropriate  to  any  passing  interest,  enliven  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  connected  with  cheap  clothing,  persons 
about  to  marry,  and  razor-strops.  But  now  I wish  to  try  a higher 
school  of  poetical  announcement.  I have  tried  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction  to  Mr.  George  Robins,  but  have  not  sufficient  interest  to 
obtain  it.  Will  you  insert  tliese  verses?  They  are  in  his  style.  He 
reads  your  Miscellany,  and  they  may  catch  his  eye,  and  cause  him  to 
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seek  out  the  writer.  He  has  long  patronized  poetry  in  prose,  and 
perhaps  will  find  poetry  in  rhyme  a new  source  of  attraction. 

Your  obedient  hunible  servant, 

Theockitus  Pen. 

N.B.  Picase  to  copy  the  address.  No.  16,  Celton  Street,  Long 
Acre,  third  bell  on  the  left  post,  near  where  they  are  pulling  the 
houses  down  for  the  new  Street. 

ELIGIRLE  INVESTMENT. 

Mr.  11  am  me  k, 

Auctioneer,  the  pleasure  has  to  say, 

He  lms  received  instructions  to  sell  off,  without  deíay, 

The  Totxeiidown  Estate, 

a most  magni  ficen t demesne, 

Ten  miles  from  Windsor’s  castled  towers, — 

The  Tal  ace  of  a Queen. 

The  owner,  if  a wealthy  man,  around  could  spread  his  bounty. 

And  in  his  tenants’  wishes  might  be 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  COUNTY. 

In  bettering  the  soil  has  been  sunk  such  sums  nntold, 

That  every  meadow  mav  be  term’d 

A PEUFECT  MINE  OF  GOET). 

And  fresh  fish,  at  the  nearest  town,  much  better  may  be  bought 
Than  in 

THE  FINEST  TROUT  STREAM  IN  THE  WORLD 

were  ever  caught. 

The  fortúnate  possessor  will  but  have  to  shut  his  eyes, 

To  fancy  lie  ’s  the  owner  of 

AN  EARTHLY  FAUADISE. 

Resides 

A RIOHT  OF  SHOOTING  OVEll  TWENTY  MILES  OF  GROUND, 

Which  would  be  most  agreeable,  but  no  game  was  ever  found. 

Though,  when  the  timher  has  grown  up,  on  each  side  will  appear 
A RICHLY-WOODED  LANDSCAPE 

— it  was  planted  but  last  year. 

Most  speedily  to  London  from  the  manor  you  may  pop, 

TnAINS  PASS  THE  DOOR  TWF.LVE  TIMES  A DAY  1 

only  they  never  stop. 

Rut  still 

THE  NEAREST  STATION  ON  THE  RaTH  AND  BriSTOL  LINE 

Is  seen  on  the  horizon,  when  the  weather’s  very  fine. 

The  skiks  of  Italy 

adorn  the  ceilings  of  the  hall ; 

Or  rather  did  so,  e'er  the  damp  liad  caused  the  skies  to  fall. 

And  nothing  with  the  lodges  and  the  en  trance  can  compare, 

Save  Somnauth’s 

Gates  of  sandal  wood, 

in  point  of  age  and  wear. 

The  happy  purchaser  will  find,  that  all  throughout  the  year 
Alone  with  Nature  he  may  be, 

for  no  one  else  is  near, 

And  fancy  that  he  may  become  that  character  sublime, 

A Fine  Old  English  Gentlf.man,  one  of  the  o i.  den  TI3IE  ! 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  ALI3KRT  S3I1TH. 

WITII  AN  I L LUSTRA  TI  ON  BY  JOIIN  LBKCH. 


CHAFTER  XI. 

JMr.  Bolt  appears  anxious  to  visit  an  oíd  country  liouso.: — The  Futíier  and 

Dauglitér. 

We  have  occasionally  scen  certáin  plays  of  very  wonderful  con- 
struction,  whose  ingenuity  even  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  might  have 
envied,  in  which  the  events  that  were  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  in  two,  three,  or  even  fou’r  rooms,  were  represented  be- 
fore  the  audience  all  at  once.  On  these  occasions,  the  scene  usually 
resembled  a gigantic  doll’s  house,  with  the  street-door  opea,  wliicn 
in  those  tcnements  is  general!  y of  formidable  proportions,  inasmuch 
as  it  comprises  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  leaving  the  house, 
when  unclosed,  in  that  State  of  unreserved  display  respecting  its  in- 
ternal economy,  which  we  only  see  where  violent  architecturul  Sec- 
tions  of  dwelíings  are  being  inade  to  form  new  streets  in  dense 
neighbourhoods.  And  then  there  is  very  great  food  for  speculatión 
in  the  different  colours  and  patterns  of  the  paper  ; the  óutline  appa- 
ritions  of  departed  stair cases,  that  still  haunt  thewalls;  and  the 
rufity  grates  still  clinging  to  the  fireplace,  like  liousehold  gods 
perched  up  aloft  in  niches. 

The  staircases  have,  however,  but  little  to  do  with  dolls'  houses ; 
th ey  are  an  accominodation  nevcrthought  of  by  the  builders  of  those 
tiny  freeholds ; ñor,  possibly,  would  they  be  mnch  used  if ".con- 
structed,  the  chief  residcnt  mínate  being  a wax  lodger,  who  sleeps 
perpetually  in  a small  bed,  tightly  trimmed  with  pink  calicó,  and  is 
fourid  by  children  of  an  inquiring  dispositiou  to  be  entirely  without 
lcgs.  And  when  it  has  been  ordained  that  the  small  Dutch  cóm- 
pany  which  asscmbles  in  the  kitchen  should  hold  a reunión  in  the 
drawing-room,  like  house-lamb  and  alien  babies,  they  are  usually 
brought  up  by  hand.  So  that,  sincc  even  the  labours  of  that  won- 
drous  architect,  the  bee,  prove  economy  of  space  and  material  to  be 
the  first  considerations  in  building,  the  makers  of  dolls*  abodes  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  clear-headed  and  talented  men,  from 
the  formation  of  “ savings'  banks  " upwards,  to  those  elabórate  fonr- 
roomed  houses,  which  Lilliputian  upholsterers  undertake  to  furnish 
luxuriously  for  two-and-sixpence. 

If  this  simultaneous  presentation  of  different  actions  could  be  ef- 
fected  as  well  in  novéis  or  histories  as  on  the  stage,  a great  economy 
of  time,  and  possibly  a diminution  of  tedium,  might  be  the  result. 
Doubtless,  with  a little  practico,  two  chapters  could  be  studied  at 
once,  similarly  as  pianists  embrace  the  meaning  of  the  two  clefs  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But  as  the  large  proportion  of  readers  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  comprehensivo  method,  we  must  at 
present  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  which,  like  many  other  an- 
tique  notions,  is  perhaps  the  best  after  all. 
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Vincent  is,  as  we  are  aware,  still  located  with  J\ír.  Fogg.  How 
long  the  fellowship  will  continué  may  not  yet  be  told.  Freddy  is  a 
scholar  of  Merchant  Tailors' : the  duration  of  his  stay  there  is 
equally  uncertain.  Unscreened  allotments,  portioned  off  from  the 
inysterious  coal-stores  of  Mr.  Chicksand  at  sixpence  the  scuttle,  shed 
warmth  around  the  lodgings  of  Clara  and  her  parents.  And  so  we 
will  wirnl  off  another  end  from  the  web  which  surrounds  the  cocoon 
of  our  history,  until  we  ge t the  various  threads  into  one  line  for  its 
conclusión. 

The  time  is  yet  winter  ; the  place  not  very  far  from  the  localitv 
wherein  we  first  met  our  hero  journeying  up  to  Loiulon  in  the 
mark et-waggon . That  dismal  and  swampy  range,  stretched  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  miles ; but  in  its  inland  direction  was 
more  circumscribed  ; for  there  it  gradually  beeame  cultivated  ; the 
willows  disappeared,  and  trees  of  less  melancholy  aspect,  upon  whom 
the  effects  of  constant  water-drinking  had  not  left  such  a dull,  de- 
pressed  physiognomy,  took  their  places.  Dry  turf,  too,  with  under- 
wood  and  hawthorn,  supplanted  the  plashy  fields  of  rushes ; and  the 
numerous  water-courses,  that  intersected  the  marshes  in  cvery  di- 
rection, were  seen  no  more.  And  still  farther  from  the  coast  were 
knolls  of  ground — warm,  sunny  rises,  upon  which  the  corn  undu- 
lated  in  suminer  time;  with  clumps  of  goodly  trees,  and  long  belts 
of  waving  foliage,  which  at  various  openings  disclosed  fine  oíd 
houses,  higli  and  dry  upon  the  headland,  whose  Windows,  it  could 
be  readily  imagined,  commanded  views  far  over  the  marshes  and 
river,  even  to  the  sweeping  outline  of  rich  hill  and  valley,  that 
adorned  the  opposite  and  pleasant  county  of  Kent. 

There  was  one  oíd  mansión,  above  others,  in  which  we  are  chiefly 
interested.  As  the  traveller  caught  the  first  view  of  it  over  the 
grove  that  lodged  the  cawing  rooks  who  were  its  perpetual  senti- 
nels,  it  appeared  nothing  but  a wonderful  collection  of  chimneys  in 
every  fashion,  from  the  early  Tudor  to  that  of  the  latest  century  ; 
and  when  he  got  nearer,  its  Windows  were  a perfect  marvel,  as  well 
from  their  nnmber  as  their  qnaintness, 

There  were  large  bay  ones,  which  were  known  at  once  to  belong 
to  “the  hall,”  with  heavy  stone  mullions  and  carved  transoms,  so 
large  indeed,  that  the  rccess  which  they  formed  was  a perfect  room 
of  itself,  with  one  entire  side  of  glass, — not  smooth,  clear  píate,  but 
small  dusky  panes,  full  of  flaws  and  zigzags,  latticed  into  all  sorts 
of  fantasies,  and  topped  by  unintelligible  coats  of  arms,  which  the 
sun  caused  to  march  in  solemn  illuminated  procession  along  the  mat- 
ting  of  the  floor  every  day  he  shone.  And  high  up,  in  sly  nooks  and 
corners,  were  Windows  much  smaller,  so  oddly  situated  under  the 
eaves  of  the  numerous  gables,  that  you  wondered  what  on  earth 
could  be  their  utility  as  regarded  lighting  any  practicable  and  ap- 
proachable  apartment.  But  they  were  Windows  of  great  humour 
for  all  that,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  mightily  the  joke  of  their  position  ; 
for  when  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them, 
they  winked  and  twinkled  so  merrily,  tliat  you  only  felt  annoyed 
you  could  not  enter  into  their  fun.  There  were  other  small  Win- 
dows low  down,  almost  level  with  the  ground  ; but  they  were  sullen 
and  8uspicious : the  very  inhabitants  of  the  house  could  not  find 
out  what  they  had  been  built  for,  except  for  the  especial  enlighten- 
ntent  of  the  family  rats  who  lived  bchind  the  wainscots ; for  they 
let  in  the  day  to  nothing  else. 
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The  architecture  of  the  houee  was  after  many  styles  and  tastes. 
Unity  liad  been  sacrificed  to  convenience,  and  the  diíTerent  proprie- 
tors  Fiad  pulled  one  room  down,  or  built  up  another,  as  suited  their 
fancy,  until  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
front  of  the  liouse,  until  the  fine  porch  was  discovered,  with  its  oíd 
and  massy  door,  fitted  into  a low,  deep  arch  of  crumbling  stone, 
and  studded  with  iron  nails.  And  was  tliere  not  a keyhole  too? — 
slightly, — with  its  rusty  gigantic  iron  scutcheon.  No  one  ever  saw 
one  like  it  out  of  a pantomime,  or  the  prevalent  idea  timt  fairies 
usually  choose  that  entrunce  for  Corning  into  a house  would  not 
seem  so  great  a stretch  of  the  imagination  after  all,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  as  big  as  ordinary  mortals.  But  all  this  singularity  only 
made  Brabants,  for  so  was  the  house  called,  more  pictnresque  and 
venerable.  Even  the  sun  seemed  to  respect  it,  and  bis  warniest 
beams  ahvays  lingered  with  something  of  fondness  round  the  oíd 
grey  structure,  long  after  the  surrounding  coppices  were  wrapped 
in  shade. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  this  house — the  spire  of  the  mo- 
dest  church  could  be  seen  peeping  above  the  intervening  shaw — 
there  was  a small  village  ; such  a quiet,  secluded  place.  It  consisted 
only  of  one  Street,  and  this  was  but  a part  of  the  road  which  rail 
from  sonie  unimportunt  spot  to  nowhere  in  particular.  Indeed,  its 
existence  as  a road,  with  a continuation  either  way,  might  have  been 
doubted,  liad  not  carta  occasionally  made  their  appearance  in  the 
village,  which  must  evidently  have  arrived  by  that  roi/te  ; for  when 
the  inhabitanta  wished  to  visit  adjacent  towns,  they  cliosc  wonder- 
fully  obscure  footpaths,  which  ran  through  fields,  pleasant  in  sum- 
iller, with  fresh  green  turf  and  hedge-flowers,  and,  when  near  the 
village,  resounding  with  the  merry  voices  of  children  ut  play.  For 
children  ever  love  the  fields ; their  feelings  are  closely  allied  to  na- 
ture,  and  they  like  to  commune  with  her,  altliough  tliey  understaud 
not  why.  Men  seek  the  fields  for  tranquillity,  or  a change  from 
pent-up  worldliness  ; but  children  look  upon  each  wild  flower  as  a 
play-fellow.  They  will  talk  to  the  yellow  petáis  of  the  cowslip  a9 
they  string  them  into  chains. 

The  snow  liad  not  yet  gone,  liowever,  at  the  present  time.  The 
solemn  wintry  twilight  was  creeping  over  Brabants,  and  the  sur- 
rounding copses,  now  dark  and  leafless ; whilst  the  ruddy  light  of 
fires  within  gleained  from  its  various  Windows  ; and  now  and  then 
sparks  shot  up  from  the  fantastic  chimneys,  in  evidence  of  the  liuge 
billels  that  were  blazing  upon  the  iron  “dogs"  of  the  hearth.  At 
one  of  the  gates  belonging  to  the  homestall  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
two  men  were  leaning  against  the  palings,  and  talking  to  each  other 
in  low,  cautious  tones.  One  of  them  liad  the  appearance  of  a la- 
bourcr  about  the  farm  ; the  other  was  Mr.  Cricket,  or  Bolt,  as  he 
gave  his  true  ñame,  with  whom  we  last  parted  on  the  night  of  Vin- 
cent’s  arrival  in  Covent  Garden. 

ff  1 tell  yon  they  're  us  safe  as  if  you  liad  them  at  your  own  place 
in  London,”  said  the  man.  íc  No  one  goes  to  that  slied  but  myself 
and  the  snow  this  morning  covered  everything  over  as  smooth  as 
glass.  How  long  is  'em  to  lie  thus?" 

“ Till  the  waggon  goes  up  again — mayhap  tliree  days,"  replied 
Bolt.  <f  It  was  the  best  run  we  ever  made,  and  it  would  be  a pity 
to  lose  it.  IIow  ’s  the  guv'nor  ? — dark  ?’* 
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“ All  ríght  there,”  returned  the  other.  “He’d  pretty  soon  let  us 
know  if  it  wasn’t.  Only  I think  the  sooner  you  take  thcm  oíl*  the 
better.  His  nephew  is  coming  here  to  stay  in  a week,  and  heil 
want  the  place  for  his  dogs.” 

“ Why,  he  hasn’t  beca  gone  three  months.” 

fi  No ; but  tliey  do  say  he  comes  to  keep  company  with  Miss 
Amy ; leastwise  so  I liear  in  the  kitchen.  It's  no  go,  though, — I 
could  tell  him  that,  much  as  the  oíd  gent  would  like  it.” 

IIow's  that ?”  asked  Bolt  carelcssly. 

“ 'Cause  there ’s  somebocly  else.  Master's  got  money — not  much, 
I know,  but  still  he  ’s  got  some — so  ’s  t’other,  and  I reckon  he  want 8 
to  keep  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  the  saying  is.  lie  won’t.” 

<e  IIow  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Why,  I know  she  was  in  love  with  young — what's  his  ñame? — 
there,  that  lived  in  the  village,  and  went  to  sea.  I used  to  see  them 
often  out  together,  when  they  never  knowed  nothing  about  it.” 

“ I suppose  it  don't  make  much  diíTerence  to  us  two  whether  she 
has  both  or  neither,”  observed  Bolt,  “ provided  they  don’t  open  their 
eyes  too  much  about  the  estáte  when  they  come  into  it.  I reckon 
you  wouldn’t  like  the  pheasants  to  be  counted.” 

f He  *11  be  in  luck,  whoever  it.is,”  resumed  the  man,  tuking  no 
heed  of  Mr.  Bolt’s  insinuation.  “There's  silver  waiters  as  big  as 
cart-wheels,  and  spoons  like  spades,  with  no  end  of ’em  neither.” 

“ Where  are  they  ?”  inquired  Bolt* 

“Ah!  you 'd  like  to  know,  now  ; wouldn’t  you?”  said  his  com- 
panion.  “ A cargo  of  them  would  pay  better  than  sperrits.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Chandler,”  said  Bolt,  meaningly  ; “there's  no 
mistake  but  we  could  transport  one  another  if  we  was  inclined  so  to 
do.  Anything  yon  tells  me  is — so  I” 

And  he  pantomimically  expressed  the  word  he  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood  by  clapping  his  hand  against  his  open  mouth  : adding  di- 
rectly  afterwards, 

“ So  there  ’s  no  use  in  concealing — nohow.  Only  let  us  know 
when  there  's  a chance  of  anything  to  be  sacked,  and  you  shall  huve 
your  rights,  just  and  honest.  Eh  ?” 

1‘  It  ain't  hanging  matter  if  it  was  found  out,”  observed  Chaiídler, 
apparently  meditating  out  loud. 

“ IIow  can  it  be  found  out?”  replied  Bolt.  “ Once  get  the  things 
to  London,  and  half-an-hour  will  settle  their  business.  1 ’ve  know’d 
worse-looking  schemes  than  this.” 

“ Like  enough  — like  enough,”  answered  the  other,  lifting  up  a 
pail  at  his  side.  “ I suppose  you  '11  be  down  atThe  Billet  this  even- 
ing.  There  ’s  a pig  to  be  raffled  for.”’ 

You  ’ll  see  me,  if  nothing  turns  np,”  said  Bolt,  as  lie  opened  the 
gate,  and  left  the  yard.  “ Don’t  forget,  you  know — not  a word.” 

Ch and ler  winked  in  acquiescence,  and  carried  his  burden  towards 
the  house ; whilst  Bolt  strode  off  across  the  fields,  crushing  the 
snow  beneath  his  heavy  shoes  as  he  whistled  in  accompaniment ; 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  increasing  darkness. 

The  window  of  the  library  at  Brabants  was  the  chief  point  from 
which  the  ruddy  light  broke  forth  as  the  day  departed.  It  was  a 
fine  oíd  room,  with  a huge  car  ved  chimney-piece,  a wainscot  of  dark 
oak,  and  lianging-buttresses  from  every  point  of  the  elabórate  ceil- 
ing  ; and  was  usual ly  occupied  by  the  residen ts  as  the  sitting-room. 
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There  was  little  appearance  of  splendour  or  affluence  in  the  appoint- 
ments  of  the  room.  The  furniture  was  mostly  oíd ; in  man  y in- 
stances  its  antiquity  amounted  to  dilapidation  ; and  on  some  of  the 
panels,  wliich  enframcd  pieces  of  faded  and  half-indistinct  tapestry, 
the  work  had  burst  from  its  fastening,  and  discloséd  the  ruinous 
State  of  the  wall  behind.  Neither  was  the  remainder  of  the  housein 
much  better  condition.  Hvery  portion  of  it  spoke  of  the  inability 
of  the  fortune  of  the  owner  to  maintain  the  establishment  in  its  pro- 
per condition,  botli  internally  and  externally  ; from  the  irregular 
and  rudely-mended  park-palings  which  surrounded  the  estáte,  allow- 
ing  entrance  to  every  depredator  who  chose  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
the  gardcns  or  preserves,  to  the  worn  and  irregular  flooring  of  the 
hall,  over  a portion  of  which  more  tapestry,  dragged  down  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house,  was  now  spread  in  the  ignoble  position  of 
a carpet.  It  was  long,  too,  since  the  sounds  of  revelry  had  filled 
that  oíd  hall.  But  for  its  noble  hearth  and  goodly  Windows,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a barn  or  granary,  if  one  or  two  odd  pieces  of 
corroded  armour,  and  a few  rotting  and  gloomy  banners  that  droop- 
ed  from  its  walls  had  been  removed.  And,  indeed,  thegallery  which 
ran  round  its  upper  portion  had  been  partially  consecrated  to  this 
use,  wherein  the  rats  rioted  in  banquets  of  repletion.  For  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  had  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  give  these  vermin 
their  mysterious  warning  tíiat  it  was  time  to  quit  it. 

In  the  library  were  two  persons, — the  owner  of  the  house,  and  his 
daughter;  they  were  the  solé  occupants  of  Brabants,  for  the  mother 
had  long  slept  in  the  family-vault,  beneath  the  worn  pavement  of 
the  little  church  before-mentioned.  Mr.  Grantham  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  married  young,  almost  in  his  niinority  ,*  and 
he  had  a proud  bearing,  and  quick,  perceptive  manner,  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  being  younger  than  he  really  was.  Few 
would  have  imagined,  upon  sight  only,  that  he  was  the  fatlier  of  the 
handsome  girl  who  now  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  en- 
gaged  in  embroidering  some  canvass  to  cover  a pric-dieu,  one  or  two 
specimens  of  which  industry  already  adorned  the  chairs  of  the  room, 
and  formed  the  only  exceptions,  witli  their  bright  and  glowing  co- 
lours,  to  its  general  worn-out  aspect. 

For  a time  they  were  both  silent,  as  the  fire  thrcw  their  forms  in 
giant.  and  dancing  shadows  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  father  was 
looking  intently  at  the  burning  log,  as  though  he  sought  companion- 
ship  in  its  fitful  blaze ; his  quick,  anxious  breathing  alone  disturb- 
ing  the  quiet ; and  his  child  was  pursuing  her  work  with  an  hur- 
ried  intensity  of  application,  which  proved  that  it  was  only  serving 
as  a cover  to  turbulent  and  anxious  thoughts. 

" Well,  Amy  ?”  said  Mr.  Grantham,  after  a long  pause,  €€  will  you 
favour  me  with  a reply  ? I have  been  some  time  expecting  it.” 

“ I scarcely  know  what  answer  you  would  have  me  give,”  replied 
his  daughter  timidly,  as  she  looked  up  for  an  instant  from  her  work. 
“ I like  Ilerbert.  I always  did." 

“ And  you  would  have  no  objection,  then,  to  become  his  wife,  if 
he  felt  inclined  to  pay  his  addresses  to  you?” 

A slight  and  passing  tremor  shook  the  giiTs  frame  as  she  heard 
these  words.  She  replied, 

“ I did  not  mean  that,  sir.  I implore  you  not  to  press  the  sub- 
ject.  1 have  tole!  you  I like  my  cousin,  but  I could  never  marryjhim.” 
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“ You  mean,  you  llave  mude  up  your  mind  to  refuse  a desi  red 
and  eligible  match.  Is  it  not  so?”  asked  her  father  sternly.  “ What 
can  induce  you  to  form  this  foolish,  ill-judged  dctermination  ?” 

“ I do  not  love  him,  sir, — at  least  as  you  would  have  me,  f from 
my  heart.*  ” 

“ You  would  tell  me  you  have  a heart,”  replied  Mr.  Grantham. 
“You  may  have  one ; but  it  is  cold  and  insensible  as  tliis  marble. 
Amy,  why  is  this?” 

“ Because  my  heart  must  be  given,  father,  to  my  husband, — 

I mean, — if  ever  I were  to  marry.  He  shall  not  purchase  it.” 

“ Pshaw  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Grantham  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  “ This  is  the  idle  non  sen  se  of  a 
school-girl.  Herbert's  family  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  our  own  ; 
his  possessions  far  greater.  He  is  all  a girl  might  wish  for.” 

“ I do  not  deny  it,”  replied  his  daughter  ; “ but  I would  not  have 
him  entertain  a hope  that  I muy  beeome  his  wife.  It  can  never  be.” 

“ Amy,  this  is  absurd,”  said  Mr.  Grantham.  And,  advancing  to- 
wards  her,  he  íixed  his  eye  keenly  on  her,  as  he  continued,  “ There 
are  other  reasons  for  this  determination,  of  which  you  have  kept  me 
in  ignorance.” 

The  girl  bent  timidly  before  her  father’s  gaze,  and  replied  in  a 
low,  trem ulou s voice, 

“ I will  not  deceive  you,  father  : there  are.” 

“ I suspected  as  inuch,”  observed  Mr.  Grantham,  as  he  walked 
coldly  baek  to  his  seat.  “ And,  may  I ask  these  reasons.  There  is 
another  attachment, — is  it  not  so?” 

“ You  have  asked  me,  and  I will  answcr  you,”  replied  Amy,  as  she 
looked  towards  him  with  an  earnest  and  appealing  gaze.  “ I have 
long  struggled  with  my  feelings  in  silence,  until  I thought  my  rea- 
son  would  give  way  beneath  the  confhct,  for  I have  no  one  now  in 
wliom  I can  confide.  I have  striven  to  overeóme  the  attachment, 
but  all  in  vain.  I do  love  another.  Father  ! pity  me — pity  me — I 
beseech  you.” 

And  rushing  towards  her  father,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  and  burst  into  a violent  flood  of  tears. 

Mr.  Grantham  liad  not  been  prepared  for  this  outbreak  of  sorrow. 
He  raised  his  daughter  gently,  and  drawing  her  towards  him,  part- 
ed  her  long,  dark  huir,  and  kissed  her  with  more  aflection  than  he 
might  have  been  thought  capable  of  exhibiting,  from  his  usual  staid 
bearing. 

“My  poor  girl  J”  he  exclaimed  kindly  ; for  Amy’s  abusión  to  her 
lonely  position  liad  recalled  her  mother  to  his  mind,  and  he  was 
sofrene  d by  the  recollection.  “And  who  is  it  that  you  love?  Will 
you  not  tell  me?” 

“ Do  not  ask  me,”  replied  the  weeping  girl.  “ Some  day  yon 
shall  know  all.  Let  me  retire  now  ; but  do  not  think  from  this 
confession  that  I shall  ever  eease  to  respect  or  esteem  yon.” 

She  withdrew  herself  from  her  father's  arms,  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hauds,  broke  into  a fresh  deluge  of  tears  ; and  tlien 
saluting  Mr.  Grantham,  she  retired  from  the  room,  and  songht  her 
chamber.  But  for  some  hours  after  a light  from  its  fretted  case- 
ment,  glimmering  upon  the  rimy  branches  of  the  trees  that  occa- 
sionally  swept  the  window,  showed  that  she  had  not  yet  found  an 
asylum  from  her  sorrows  in  slumber. 
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CUArTER  XII. 

11  The  Lee  Shore  of  Life  ” is  produced. 

“The  Lee  Shore  of  Life”  at  length  underwent  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinión.  Soon  after  the  doors  of  the  theatre  liad  opened,  and 
the  first  riish  of  the  eager  multitude,  who  liad  been  beguiling  the 
last  two  hours  of  attendance  under  the  pórtico  by  practical  jokes 
and  humorous  salutations,  liad  subsided,  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  meek- 
ly  entered,  and  took  his  place  in  a dark  córner  011  a back  seat  of  the 
upper  boxes.  lie  passed  unobserved ; no  one  imaequainted  witli 
the  mysteries  of  literatnre  would  have  imaginad  tliat  an  author  so 
niucli  resembled  an  everyday  man.  And  then,  shrouding  himself 
in  his  cloak,  with  that  retiring  modesty  always  attendant  upon  true 
geni us  and  embarrassed  affairs,  he  awaited  the  representaron, 
anxiously  scanning  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  jury  upou 
whose  verdict  his  fate  was  to  depend. 

The  doors  of  boxes  slammed,  the  buzz  of  human  voices  increased 
to  a roar,  and  tile  orchestra  commeneed  a needless  piec.e  of  inaudible 
pleasantry,  termed  an  overture.  Its  concluding  chords  alone  reached 
Mr.  Fogg's  ear,  and  intense  was  the  thrill  they  caused  to  per  vade 
his  hosom.  Then  carne  two  minutes  of  intense  expectancy,  the 
scene  not  being  ready,  towards  the  end  of  wliieh  the  people  Legan 
to  hiss,  and  terrible  voices,  apparently  from  the  clouds,  cried  out, 
“ Pulí  up  !”  with  awe-inspiring  energy,  until  the  prompter's  bell 
rang  everybody  into  something  likeorder,  and  the  opening  chorus  of 
the  performers  struggled  very  energetically  to  rise  above  the  oppo- 
sition  murmur  of  the  audience,  in  which  endeavour,  after  great 
exertion,  it  ultimately  triumphed. 

The  drama  proceeded  with  tolerable  smoothness,  although  the 
inajority  of  Mr.  Fogg’s  pet  jokes  missed  fire,  in  spite  of  the  covert 
applause  he  endeavoured  to  establish  after  each  one,  with  his  lieel 
against  the  panel  of  the  box, — applause  which  died  away,  blusliing 
and  confuscd,  as  nobody  took  it  up.  But  wlien  Rose  Cottage  told 
the  proud  Lord  “that  the  heart  of  a virtuous  English  girl  was  a 
jewcl  far  riclier  than  the  coronet  of  the  haughty  peeress,”  there  was 
such  a general  burst  of  chccring,  that  it  mude  amends  for  all  the 
other  omissions.  And  this  enthusiasm  was  well  sustained  by  the 
appearanee  of  Tom  Ratline,  just  as  the  father  was  being  expelled 
from  his  cottage,  who  called  the  broker’s  men  “ land-sharks,”  and 
upbraided  them  <l  for  scuttling  a fine  oíd  hull  amongst  the  breakers," 
recommending  them  also  “ to  sheer  oíf,  if  they  did  not  wisli  their 
topsail  figure-heads  spliced  to  a marlinspike.”  All  this  being  in 
support  of  a great  right,  viz.  that  “ nature’s  aristocracy  ” have  no 
right  to  pay  any  rent  unless  they  like,  met  with  very  great  applause. 
And  here  was  Mr.  Fogg’s  great  dramatic  tact  clearly  apparent,  in 
writing  for  the  minor  theatres.  For,  however  fíat  may  have  been 
the  progress  of  a piece,  the  author  has  only  to  abuse  the  superior 
classes  of  society,  and  insinúate  the  “ we’ve-as-much-a-right-as-they- 
have  ” theory  of  possession  into  the  bosoms  of  the  pit  and  galleries, 
and  his  philanthropy  will  always  meet  with  its  due  reward. 

In  spite  of  the  fearful  demons  and  ruffian  pirates,  with  other  des- 
perate  characters  that  Mr.  Fogg  delighted  to  ereate,  his  mind  was 
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naturally  mild  and  gentle,  even  to  simplicity.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  benevolent  disposition,  \ve  almost  doubt  wliether  lie  did  not 
wish,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  that  the  infant 
in  arms,  wlio  cried  unceasingly  in  the  gallery,  might  fall  over  the 
front-rail  into  the  pit  and  bréale  its  neck,  previously  to  being  pulled 
up  again  to  its  solicitous  parent  by  the  united  handkerchiefs  and 
shawls  of  the  company.  But  even  here  his  better  nature  always 
prevailed  in  a short  time  ; and  when  the  act-drop  carne  down,  and 
one  ancient  woman  exclaimed  “ Beautiful  Y9  in  the  fulness  ofher  ad- 
iniration.  as  she  applauded  with  a dislocated  umbrella,  unconscious 
of  the  author's  presence,  Mr.  Fogg  could  have  clasped  her  tu  his 
heart,  albeit  she  was  the  queen  of  that  anomalous  tribe  of  elderly 
females,  in  wonderful  bonnets  and  unestablished  toilets,  who  come 
in  with  orders  before  seven,  and  people  the  upper  boxes. 

At  length  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  scene,  and  the  suspense  of 
our  author  was  at  an  end.  The  drama  was  completely  successful. 
And,  if  nobody  liad  been  aware  of  the  fact,  the  management  took 
care  to  let  everybody  into  the  secret ; for  it  was  duly  placarded  as 
“ the  greatest  hit  ever  mude,  even  at  that  theatre,”  which,  as  every 
piece  successively  achieved  the  same  progressive  superiority,  was  in 
a fair  way  of  arriving,  at  last,  at  soine  climax  of  prosperity  beyornl 
all  human  conception  to  forra  even  a dim  idea  of.  The  weekly 
papers,  too,  gave  it  their  full  meed  of  praise,  all  agreeing,  from  the 
leading  journal  down  to  the  Halfpenny  Tomahawk,  that  it  was  full 
of  stirring  interest  and  exciting  situations. 

Mr.  Fogg  rushed  round  to  the  stage-door,  and  was  beliind  the 
scenes  almost  before  the  stage  was  cleared,  or  the  last  applause  had 
died  away.  Possibly  this  hurry  was  because  he  thought  he  might 
be  called  for.  And  indeed  the  prompter  believed  he  heard  cries  of 
íf  Fogg ! Fogg !”  amidst  the  clieeririg  ; but  they  were  not  decided 
enough  to  bring  the  author  before  the  curtain.  But  his  gratitude 
was  nevertheless  unbounded.  He  thanked  all  the  actors,  collecti vely 
and  indi  vid  ually,  for  their  exevtions  ; he  thanked  the  prompter  for 
his  attention  ; he  expressed  his  obligation  to  the  carpenters,  the 
“ scene-shifters  ” of  the  common  world,  in  the  shape  of  three  gal- 
lons  of  half-and-balf, — one  to  the  traps,  another  to  the  stage,  and 
the  third  to  the  flies, — a piece  of  remarkable  liberality  ; he  told 
Scutt  to  g o to  the  public  house  and  order  whatever  he  liked  up  to 
sixpence  ; and  finally  he  took  Vincent's  liand,  and,  shaking  it  with 
hysterical  warmth,  declared  to  liim  confidently  that  he  could  take  a 
leap  or  a fall  in  every  respect  equal  to  Mr.  Dilk.  Iiaving  done  all 
this,  he  quitted  the  theatre  with  his  companion,  leaving  Mr.  Groove, 
the  prompter,  to  make  such  “cuts”  as  he  thought  advisable  for  its 
second  representation.  And  Mr.  Groove  was  unequalled  in  this  task. 
If  a question  wás  asked  at  page  five,  and  he  found  an  answer  at 
page  nine  that  appcared  applicable,  he  was  accustomed  to  score  out 
all  the  intermedíate  dialogue  with  his  fatal  pencil.  This  he  called 
<c bringing  it  up  nearer  together,  and  making  it  play  cióse/'  Sometimes 
authors  entertnined  a different  opinión  about  the  advantages  of  this 
abridgevnent ; but  Mr.  Groove  ahvays  got  the  upper  liand  in  the  end. 

4Í 1 hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  success  of  your  play,"  said 
Vincent  to  Mr.  Fogg  as  they  left  the  theatre. 

“ It  is  a great  hit/’  replied  his  patrón  ; “ although  your  situation 
is  immensely  dangerous." 
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“ Oh  ! that  *s  nothing,"  said  the  other  carelessly.  “ I havc  fallen 
twice  the  distance." 

“1  am  speaking  of  it  as  connected  with  the  feelings  inspired  by 
the  plot,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg ; “ it  is  dramatically  dangerous,  not 
practically.  But,  nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  I think  I «hall  be 
able  to  show  Mumford  that  others  can  write  nautical  dramas  as  well 
as  himself — eh  ?" 

“ Oh,  certainly/’  answered  Vincent ; not,  however,  having  the  least 
idea  that  Mumford  was  a rival  author,  who  wrote  “ The  Nore 
Lights ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,”  which  ran  all  the 
season. 

lt  A montli  as  a íirst  piece  I think  I calcuJated  on,"  soliloquized 
Mr.  Fogg  ; “and  two  weeks  at  half-price,  at  half-a-guinea  a night. 
Six  times  six  is  thirty-six — eighteen  guineas:  come,  that  will  do." 

“ Then  you  said  something  about  the  country,  I thought,"  said 
Vincent. 

“ The  country/'  rejoined  Mr.  Fogg,  “ is  shy : the  provincial 
drama  is  declining,  and  its  halls  are  dark  and  lonely.  The  dress- 
cirele  becomes  one  large  prívate  box  of  four,  and  the  policeman  oc- 
cupies  the  gallery.  The  days  when  we  got  half-a-crown  an  act  are 
long  since  gone:  they  departed  with  those  of  gipsying." 

It  was  Air.  Fogg's  usual  custom  of  an  cvening  to  be  lost  in  reflec- 
tion  whenever  he  was  going  over  Waterloo  Bridge, — an  abstraction 
arising  from  bis  unceasing  endeavours  to  render  the  shot-tower 
available  in  a melodrama,  which  he  thought  some  day  of  producing 
under  the  ñame  of  “ The  Mysteries  of  Lambetli."  And  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion  he  walked  onward  in  silence,  until  he  carne  against  the 
wrong  turnstile,  which  drew  back  his  attention  to  passing  events, 
and  more  particularly  to  a facetious  gentleman,  who  wasblocking  up 
the  toll,  wnilst  hebegged  the  keeper  to  oblige  him  with  a sovereign's 
worth  of  half-pence,  and  not  to  raind  the  light  ones  ; and  also  chal- 
lenged  him  to  toss  up  whether  he  would  take  a penny,  or  nothing ; 
finally  requesting  to  know,  with  great  politeness,  as  a point  of  much 
interest,  whether  people  who  drowned  themselves  from  the  parapet 
paid  as  much  for  going  over  the  bridge  sideways  as  i f they  traversed 
it  longitudinally.  But,  as  turnpike-men  are  slow  appreciators  of 
jokes,  and  those  on  Waterloo  Bridge  especially  so,  the  only  answcr 
returned  was  that  he  would  “stow  his  gaff/’ — a palois  expression, 
which  sounded  slightly  nautical  to  Mr.  Fogg’s  ears,  although  he 
knew  no  more  of  its  practical  meaning  than  if  he  had  been  told  to 
recf  liis  toplights,  or  put  his  compass  hard-a-port. 

ffThat  voice  ! " exclaimed  Mr.  Fogg,  as  the  facetious  gentleman 
again  spoke.  “Can  it  be  possible  ? No,  it  isn't ; yes,  it  is:  those 
features  ! It  is  Air.  Jollit." 

Air.  Joe  Jollit,  for  it  was  that  hilarious  individual,  having  blockcd 
up  the  toll  long  enough  to  collect  a little  crowd  behind  him,  now 
wrent  through,  followed  by  Vincent  and  the  author. 

“ Yes,  you  *re  right,  Foggy,"  said  Air.  Jollit.  “ I *ve  been  all  the 
way  over  to  applaud  your  piece.  What  do  you  think  of  that  — 
eh  ? ” 

“ Aly  noble  benefactor  ! **  exclaimed  Air.  Fogg  as  he  seized  his 
hand.  ° Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Scattergood,  the 
gentleman  who  carne  down  the  rope  ; Air.  Jollit,  Air.  Scattergood." 

Ci  Proud  of  the  honour,  sil*,  said  Air.  Joe,  touching  the  front  of  his 
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hat  with  the  top  of  bis  stick.  “ I *m  an  oíd  friend  of  Mr.  Fogg’s, 
although  I llave  not  seen  liím  for  some  time.  But,  you  know,  it 
isn't  strange  for  Fogg  to  be  viiss’d.  Come,  I rather  think  tliat  will 
do — eli  ?'* 

And  then  Mr.  Jollit  dug  his  stick  into  theauthor's  ribs,  previously 
to  fencing  at  a lamp-post;  and  told  Mr.  Fogg  not  to  put  the  witti- 
cism  in  his  next  play  ; which  is  a sort  of  conventional  pleasantry  ap- 

Elicable  to  all  aorta  of  joking  before  authors : concluding  tliis  out- 
urst  of  animal  spirits  by  running  after  a hackney-coach  that  carne 
through  the  gate,  and  riding  behind  it  up  to  the  córner  of  the 
Strand,  where  he  waited  for  them.” 

“ Still  the  same  gay  heart ! ''  exclaimed  Mr.  Fogg  to  Vincent,  in 
toncs  of  admiration.  “ Three  and  twenty  suuimers  llave  passed 
lightly  over  his  head,  and  yet  in  energy  he  is  a giant.  When  I 
liad  a ticket- n iglit  last  ycar  he  sold  me  six-and-thirty  shillings' 
worth.  The  Bank  of  England  nobly  did  its  duty  at  that  eventful 
crisis  in  my  aíFairs." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  somewhat  enigmatical  to  Vin- 
cent, who  did  not  know  Air.  Jollit's  occupation  ; and  any  connexion 
between  Mr.  Fogg  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  still  more  remark- 
able,  as,  indeed,  was  the  mcntion  of  any  bank  ; except  the  one  upon 
which  the  wild  thyme  was  reported  to  blow,  and  which  he  occasion- 
ally  affirmed  he  knew. 

“ Well,"  said  Mr.  Joe,  as  tliey  once  more  joined  hira.  “I  'm 
going  to  the  Gooseberries  to-night.  We  have  not  seen  you  tliere 
for  evcr-so-long.  It  was  tliere,  you  know,  I íirst  niet  you.  And 
pray,  bring  your  friend/' 

“ What  are  the  Gooseberries?1'  inquired  Vincent. 
fc  A club  of  gents,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg,  “ principally  literary  and  dra- 
matic  ; who  meet  for  harmony  and  social  converse.  You  will  be  well 
received  as  my  friend : and  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  know  them/' 
“It  is  not  expensive,  I hope?”  said  Vincent  quietly,  looking  to 
the  State  of  his  own  treasury. 

“By  no  means,”  replied  Air.  Fogg.  “ Besides,  you  must  go  this 
evening  as  my  guest,  and  drink  success  to  ‘ The  Lee  Sliore/  " 


CIIAPTER  XIII. 

A Club  of  Literary  and  Draniatic  Gents. 

The  various  members  who  collectively  forincd  “The  Gooseber- 
ries " were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a-week  at  a house  of  public  en- 
tertainment  at  the  end  of  a court  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  theatres, 
where  a room  was  specially  kept  for  their  accommorlation. 

The  tavern  was  essentially  a theatrical  one.  The  landlord  liimself 
liad  been  an  actor  ; the  greater  portion  of  those  who  rogularly  fre- 
quented  the  house  were  performers  ; and  the  staple  conversaron  of 
the  company  related  to  the  drama  and  its  accessories.  The  coflee- 
room  in  itself  was  a unión  of  several  little  clubs ; for  every  box  liad 
its  peculiar  set  of  occupiers,  who  met  tliere  night  after  niglit,  to  dis- 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  diííerent  pieces  and  managements ; quietly 
submitting  hints  and  rumours  to  their  neighbours,  in  under-tones. 
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or  giving  out  opinions  in  a loud  and  dictatorial  manner  to  the  w lióle 
room,  the  more  energetic,  as  they  appeared  contrary  to  generally 
received  notions,  or  those  of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  Besides 
the  daily  theatrical  programmes,  there  were  playbills  of  varions 
kinds  hung  round  the  room,  impaled  upon  the  liat-pegs.  Sume 
were  of  country  theatres,  sent  up  by  enterprizing  subordinates  of 
the  large  houses,  to  shew  thatthey  were  playing  Ilaralet  at  Leaming- 
ton  or  Wolverhampton,  as  the  case  might  be.  Others  were  benefit- 
announcements  of  ñames  unknówn  to  fame,  which  did  not  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  placarás  of  the  day,  so  that  the  great  world  was  in 
ignórame  of  the  fact;  but  whose  owners  distributed  these,  their  prí- 
vate bilis,  amongst  the  sliQps  and  taverns  they  frequented,  to  be 
hung  round  the  neck  of  the  plaster  brigand  wfho  guarded  the  dry 
cheroots  in  the  window  of  the  vendor  of  dusky,  sun-bleached  cigars  ; 
or  proinoted  to  the  dignity  of  being  wafered  on  the  looking-glass  of 
the  coflee-room,  with  an  avant-guard  of  inverted  ale-glasses,  and 
deal  pipe-matches. 

A perfect  stranger  might  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  in 
the  company  of  the  principal  stars  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere  by 
the  ponderóos  decisión  with  which  they  delivered  themselves  of 
their  opinions  upon  theatrical  affairs.  They  were  the  men  to  pulí  up 
the  drama,  which  is  so  fast  settling  into  the  low- water  mud  of  un- 
popularity,  but  the  managers  never  gave  them  the  chance  ; they  knew 
Shakspeare  was  stifled  by  the  monopoly  of  false  eminence,  and  only 
wanted  their  assistance  to  come  round  again  to  his  former  position  ; 
they  knew  a man  in  the  country  to  whom  Kean  was  a supcrnume- 
rary,  whom  conflicting  interests,  and  wheels  within  wfheels,  kept 
from  London ; and  were  well  aware  tliat  it  was  in  the  provinces 
alone  talen t could  be  secured.  But  by  those  experienced  in  their 
usual  style  of  conversation,  a tolerably  correct  notion  of  their  differ- 
ent  physiologies  was  soon  forra ed.  The  individual  who  hintcd  that 
the  piece  about  to  be  produced  was  a very  indifferent  one,  was  cer- 
tain  to  be  cast  for  “ Charles,  his  friend,”  instead  of  “ Sir  Harry 
Dashlev,  a young  baronet  he  was  the  heavy  light  comedian,  be- 
yond  all  doubt.  He  who  spoke  perpetually  of  the  great  houses  he 
used  to  bring  as  first  tragedian  in  the  country,  was  a provincial  who 
had  found  his  level  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  exchanging  Hamlet 
for  Osrick,  und  Glo’ster  for  Catesby.  And  he  who  saw  nothing  in 
the  wray  in  which  any  regular  favourite  played  a character  so  as 
to  attain  unusual  popularity,  had  tried  the  sarne  part,  and  failed 
therein. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  literature,  a person  who  stands  in  no  one's 
way,  unheedcd  by,  and  unknown  to  the  world,  beyond  bearing  the 
repute  of  harmless  mediocrity,  will  ever  be  warmly  praised  and 
complimented  by  his  collcagues  ; but,  let  him  attain  the  most  infini- 
tesimal share  of  popularity,  and  that  success  will  be  his  damning 
crime.  He  w ill  fall  at  once  from  the  genius  to  the  liumbug.  Who- 
ever  is  acquainted  with  members  of  either  of  these  twro  professions, 
and,  possibly,  with  all  the  others,  will  know  at  once  that  the  leading 
objects  of  their  admiration  are  raen,  concerning  w hose  abilities  the 
great  mass  reckon  in  an  in  verse  ratio : and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  favourites  of  the  million  are,  with  them,  mere  impostors. 

Mr.  Fogg,  accompanied  by  Vincent,  and  the  e ver-gay  Jollit  en- 
tered  the  house,  and  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  prívate  room  belong- 
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ing  to  the  club.  Therc  were  eight  or  ten  members  assembled,  by 
whoiii  Scattergood  was  courteously  received  upon  bis  introduction  ; 
and  they  took  their  places  at  the  table. 

“ What  ho ! there  ! ” cried  Mr.  Fogg,  as  the  waiter  was  quitting 
the  room. 

“ Marry,  two  goes  of  gin  ; and  with  what  speed  you  may.” 

“ f hope,  Foggy,  you  mean  to  christen  your  play  to-night,”  said 
Air.  Joe  Jollit.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  pcr- 
formed  a solo  upon  an  empty  pipe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  imi- 
tated  various  dome 8 tic  animáis  by  drawing  atmospheric  air  through 
its  perforation. 

“ You  appear  to  be  very  intímate  with  your  frieiid,”  said  Vincent 
to  the  author. 

Mr.  Fogg  drew  his  chair  nearer  the  speaker,  as  if  he  was  pulling 
it  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  commenced : “ Listen  : 'tis  now 
some  five  years  since,  one  stormy  winter’s  night — ” 

“I  say,  Fogg,"  Ínter rupted  a gentleman  at  the  other  end,  holding 
up  a blue-covered  pamphlet,  l(  what  will  you  give  me  for  this  ?” 

“ I know  not  what  it  is,”  answered  the  person  addressed. 

“ The  first  copy  of  the  last  farce  at  the  Varietés,  my  boy,”  replied 
the  speaker.  “ Look  he  re- — TJ Amour  au  deuxiéme  Etage .” 

“ Has  it  been  done  yet?”  eagerly  inquired  five  dramatic  authorsat 

once. 

“ Rather,”  replied  the  other,  whose  ñame  was  Bodge.  “ I made 
two  translations  last  night  with  different  ñames.  I sliull  cali  the  one 
for  the  Olympic  ‘ The  Two  Pair  Back/  and  the  other,  for  the 
Haymarket,  ‘ Fanchette.*  It  *s  safe  to  go.” 

“ That  *s  a remarkable  man,"  whispered  Mr.  Fogg  to  Vincent. 
“ He  has  a regular  situation  of  a guinea  a week  at  one  of  our  leading 
houses,  to  transíate  every  French  play  as  it  comes  out ; besides 
what  he  does  on  his  own  account." 

“ And  has  he  rauch  to  do  in  that  way  ?" 

“A  great  deal,”  retnrned  the  author.  “He  was  the  first  man 
who  introdueed  five-shilling  farces  to  the  notice  of  managers;  and 
they  have  patronised  him  ever  since.” 

li  But  I should  think  that  interfered  with  your  interests,”  observ- 
ed  Vincent. 

“ By  no  means,”  answered  his  frieiul.  c<  Mine,  you  see,  is  the  true 
legitímate;  nothing  can  shake  it  but  a powerful  rival.  I began  by 
writing  five-act  comedies,  and  other  preparatory  works,  until  I ar- 
rived  at  my  present  position.  I pledge  you.” 

And  Mr.  Fogg  bowed  into  his  glass  of  grog,  and  rose  therefrom 
refreshed. 

“ Pray,  silence,  gentlemen,”  cried  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  who  appeared  to 
be  on  the  most  intímate  terms  with  everybody.  “ Order  for  a joke. 
Now,  Mr.  Silt,  don’t  be  nervous — try  it  again  ” 

The  gentleman  addressed,  who  was  an  amateur  actor,  >vitli  light 
hair,  and  a bine  stock,  who  shaved  off  his  whiskers  to  look  like  a 
real  one,  and  spoke  learnedly  of  “ floats,”  “ borders,”  and  “ first  en- 
trances,” blushed  very  deeply. 

“I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Joe,  “ that  Mr.  Silt 
has  brought  us  a joke,  very  ancient,  and  in  the  highest  State  of  pre- 
ser vation. 

u A case  of  burke,”  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Fogg,  and  then  said,  with 
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an  expression  of  great  meaning,  to  the  company,  “ I hope,  gentle- 
men , you  will  not  interrupt  Mr.  Silt/' 

“ No ; it  was  merely  this,"  said  Mr.  Silt,  causing  his  glass  to  re- 
volve  on  its  axis,  and  speaking  with  the  air  of  a man  trying  to  make 
the  company  bclievc  he  thought  nothing  of  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  whilst  in  reality  he  considered  it  a crack  anecdote : “it  was 
merely  this.  I was  going  one  day  from  Greek  Street  to  the  Quad- 
rant — " 

“ I beg  your  pardon,"  asked  Mr.  Jollit ; “ what  o’clock  was  it?" 

“ I don't  exactly  recollect,"  replied  Silt ; “ I should  think,  about 
one." 

“ Which  one?"  inquired  another  gentleman. 

“ Pray,  order  1"  said  Mr.  Jollit.  “ Now,  Mr.  Silt,  you  were  going 
with  a Greek  to  buy  a quadrant, — go  on." 

“ No,  no  ; I am  afraid  you  misunderstand  me/'  continued  the 
victim,  Silt : “ I was  going  to  the  Quadrant  to  buy  some  cigars." 

“ Ah  ! the  Greek  couldn't  speak  English,  I suppose.  I see," 
chimed  in  Mr.  Bodge.  “I  knew  a Greek  once — " 

“ Really,  gentlemen,  you  are  interrupting  Mr.  Silt,"  said  Mr.  Joe, 
mildly  déprecating  the  diversión. 

“Ño,  no,"  said  Mr.  Silt  positively,  and  emphasing  every  word, 
“I,  carne,  from,  Greek,  Street,  to,  buy,  some,  cigars,  in,  the,  Qua- 
drant." 

t€  Ha  ! ha!  capital ! very  good  !"  lauglied  Jollit,  rapping  the  table; 
“ the  best  story  you  ever  told  !" 

And  the  remainder  of  the  company  joined  in  applauding  it. 

“I  ’m  afraid  we  put  you  out,"  said  Mr.  Bodge,  politely  addressing 
Silt. 

“ You  have  not  heard  it  all,"  answered  the  unsuspecting  amateur, 
not  yet  put  down.  “The  shop  was  kept  by  a Jew,  where  I always 
dealt — " 

“ What  game  did  you  play,  then,  always  to  deal  ?"  inquired  the 
chairman. 

“ Ilush  ! order!"  cried  Mr.  Jollit.  “Mr.  Silt  was  staying  at  Deal 
with  a Jew.  Yon  're  losing  all  the  point  of  the  story.  And  where 
was  the  Greek  all  this  time?" 

“ It  *s  no  use ; l can't  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Silt,  stopping  in  great  con- 
fusión, and  turning  it  oíf  by  stirring  his  gin  and  water  very  fran tic- 
ai  ly.  Upon  this  the  applause  was  renewed,  and  genius  again  gave 
way  to  relaxation  ; whilst  the  wag  Jollit  told  Mr.  Silt  never  to  mind, 
as  the  joke  would  be  sure  to  keep  very  well  this  coid  weather,  until 
next  week,  and  perhaps  its  ílavour  would  be  improved. 

“ I hope,  Crowlc,  you  will  give  me  a few  lines  in  the  paper  on 
Sunday,"  observed  Mr.  Fogg  confidentially,  to  a gentleman  near 
him. 

“Did  the  piece  go?"  asked  Mr.  Crowle,  who  had  interest  with 
the  press. 

“ Hnormously,  and  the  leap  told  tremendously.  By  the  way,  a.- 
low  me;  Mr.  Scattergood,  IMr.  Crowle, — Mr.  Crowle,  Mr.  Scattcr- 
good,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg,  introducing  his  friend  in  the  double 
fashion  common  to  the  profession.  “ An  influential  journalist,"  he 
whispered  to  Vincent,  as  he  acknowledged  the  other's  bow. 

“ I need  not  go  all  the  way  to  see  it,  I suppose,"  observed  Mr. 
Crowle. 
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“ Oh  no !”  said  the  author ; “ here  is  the  play-bill.  That/'  lie 
went  on,  marking  part  of  the  programme  with  a peeuliarly  stumpy 
pendí,  that  was  the  great.  eflec.t ; and  you  can  say  that  the  different 
people  played  with  their  usual  ability." 

“ All  right,”  replied  the  other,  folding  up  the  bilí. 

“ Much  obliged/'  returned  Mr.  Fogg;  “ and  i f you  could  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheeí  of  the  other  liouse  whilst  you  are  about  it,  it  will 
do  no  harm.*' 

The  conversation  now  became  general ; not,  however,  until  Mr. 
Silt  liad  attempted  another  slow  story  without  effect.  And  at  last 
Mr.  Fogg  aiul  Vineent  took  their  departure,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Jollit,  in  getting  quit  of  whom  they  fouiul  some  difíiculty.  For  Mr. 
Fogg,  delicate  in  mind,  with  a fíne  sense  of  proper  pride,  did  not 
wish  Joe  to  know  the  humble  tenement  he  occupied.  And  he  was 
equally  sensitive  on  this  point  with  re.spect  to  everybody  else  ; so 
that  it  was  the  custom  whenever  he  left  the  club  to  twit  him  with 
living  in  various  marvellous  localities,  some  of  his  friends  assigning 
to  him  the  dark  arch  in  the  Adelphi,  and  others  the  night-reversion 
of  a gigantic  advertising  cart,  on  consideration  of  his  writing  poetry 
for  the  establishment. 

Fortunately,  a street-row  attracted  Mr.  Jollit's  attention.  líe  di- 
rectly  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  group  of  disputants  “to  see  all 
fair,  and  that  the  pólice  did  not  exceed  their  duty  and  Mr.  Fogg 
and  Vineent,  taking  advantage  of  this  diversión,  went  straight 
home. 

As  Mr.  Fogg  opened  the  door,  he  found  that  a letter,  addressed 
to  him,  had  been  slipped  underneath  in  his  absence.  After  the  usual 
speculation  as  to  the  writer,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  decypher 
the  post-mark,  he  proceeded  to  the  best  nieans  of  solving  the  mys- 
tery. 

u An  engagement !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  read  it.  “ An  engage- 
ment  for  six  months  as  the  house-author,  in  one  of  our  first  provin- 
cial theatres.  I must  away  at  dawn.  The  spell  is  broken — we 
must  part.  The  steam-packet  is  cheup:  once  more  to  the  dark  and 
liowling  waters  of  the  wild  unbounded  sea!” 

And  at  the  conclusión  of  this  energetic  speecli  he  imitated  a 
prompter’s  whistle,  as  if  the  front  pair  of  <e  fíats”  were  to  cióse  in 
upon  him  ; and  then  retired  pensively  to  bed.  And  so  did  Vineent ; 
but  in  a state  of  mind  far  less  self-satisfactory,  from  the  vague  pro- 
spect  which  again  opened  before  him. 


CHAPTEIl  XIV. 

The  cloisters  ; tlie  moni  tora,  and  their  victims. 

Fur.nnY  remained  for  an  liour  unnoticed  by  any  one,  whilst  the 
usual  morning  business  of  the  school  proceeded.  But  there  was 
plenty  to  attract  his  attention.  The  boys  above  him  on  the  form, 
whicn  liad  three  ascending  seats,  amused  themselves  by  jerking  hot 
wax  from  the  candles  upon  his  hair  and  clothes ; and  such  a perpe- 
tual exhibition  of  corporal  punishment  went  on  throughout  all  the 
classes,  that  at  last  the  constant  strokes  of  the  canes,  which  echoed 
in  the  vast  room,  sharp  and  distinct  as  the  crack  of  a rifle,  resem- 
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bled  Ihe  irregular  firing  of  a body  of  soldiers.  The  younger  boys 
writhed  and  cried  out  in  agony  under  the  infliction  ; then  they  were 
beaten  again.  But  thc  eider  ones  made  it  a point  of  crnulation  to 
stand  the  torture  unflinchingly.  And  when  tile  tliick  cañe  descend- 
ed savagely  upon  tlieir  coid  hand  and- fingers,  and  left  a purple 
and  burning  mark  behind,  they  pinched  it  between  their  other  arm 
and  side,  to  numb  the  hurt;  and  bit  their  lip  in  defiance,  until 
the  pain  was  lessened,  and  the  next  stroke  carne,  and  others  after 
that,  until  their  hands  became  as  callous  as  their  minds. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  simple  word,  “ Go  !”  from  one  of  the  masters, 
dissolved  the  school  for  breakfast,  and  there  was  a simultaneóos  rush 
to  the  cloisters.  Frederick  took  his  cap,  wliicli  he  liad  kept  in  bis 
lap  all  the  time,  and  followed  the  rest,  or  was  rather  jostled  and  car- 
ried  down  stairs  by  the  others.  The  general  attack  ivas  then  mude 
upon  a species  of  watchbox  under  the  staircase,  in  which  an  oíd 
woman  was  dispensing  small  cups  of  coffee  at  a penny,  and  buttered 
rolls  at  three-halfpence  each.  Freddy  hadbeen  told  something  about 
getting  his  breakfast;  but  he  was  not  hungry.  He  was  far  too 
miserable  to  think  of  eating. 

But  those  whose  spirits  allowed  them  to  feed — which  in  all  truth 
they  did,  and  with  wondrous  appetites — enjoyed  their  breakfast  in 
proportion  to  the  great  difíiculty  of  obtaining  it,  which  was  an  nn- 
dertaking  of  great  exertion,  and  fraught  with  much  dangcr  to  the 
comestibles  ; for  there  was  such  a driving,  and  elbowing,  and  shov- 
ing,  and  scrambling  over  one  another’s  backs  and  shoulders,  to  get 
at  the  pigeon-hole  entrance,  and  reach  over  its  outwork,  formed  by 
the  shutter,  which  let  down  with  two  chains,  that  very  few  cups  of 
coffee  carne  safe  out  of  the  vnéléc  ; and  some  were  even  seen  dancing 
liigh  in  the  air,  shooting  up  like  rockets  from  the  centre  of  the 
throng,  and  discharging  their  contcnts  upon  the  heads  of  those  he- 
lo w.  Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  secnre  the  roll  retlred  im- 
mediately  into  dark  comerá  to  eat  it,  amongst  a set  of  little  boys, 
who  always  shrunk  into  the  obscure  parts  of  the  cloisters  from  sheer 
timidity. 

“ Oh,  here  yon  are!”  exclaimed  Gogsley,  coming  suddenly  upon 
Frederick,  and  dragging  him  out  of  his  ambush.  “ We 're  looking 
for  you.  Now,  yon  fellows,  here  's  the  new  boy.” 

There  was  a general  cheer,  and  a rush  towards  Frederick,  and  in 
an  instant  he  was  caught  up  by  a dozen  diflerent  hands,  and  his 
limbs  pulled  violently  into  as  many  directions,  as  his  captors  carried 
him  in  triumph  to  the  end  of  the  cloisters,  and  proceeded  to  the 
cercmony  of  installation  by  “ bumping,”  turning  him  into  a human 
battcring-ram  agaitist  one  of  the  massive  stone  pillars  that  supported 
the  school -room. 

At  last  they  left  their  unresisting  victim,  bruised,  sprained,  and 
crying,  at  the  end  of  the  cloisters.  lie  went  and  sat  down  upon  the 
door-sill  of  one  of  the  master's  robing-rooms,*  and  wept  bitterly. 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  undisturbed.  A boy  carne  running  along 
the  pavement  with  a tea-kettle,  and,  catching  sight  of  Freddy, 
poured  a little  boiling  water  over  his  shoes  by  way  of  introduction, 
and  then  added, 

“ I say,  wern’t  you  on  the  fírst  form  this  morning  ?” 

* It  is  perhaps  needless  to  tell  the  oíd  Merchant  Tailors  that  this  site  is  now 
ocetipicrl  by  the  writing-school. 
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“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  Frederick  meekly,  through  his  tears. 

“ My  eye  ! won’t  you  catch  it  then,  that  ’s  all.  You  ought  to  be 
fagging  in  the  school-room.  I ’d  advise  you  to  come  up.” 

Unconscious  what  new  style  of  persecution  awaited  nina,  Freddy 
folio wed  the  other  boy  up  stairs,  and  entered  the  school-room,  where 
the  monitors  were  at  breakfast  before  tlie  fire,  upon  an  cxtcmporc 
table  formecl  by  forms  and  the  m áster  s'  foot-stools.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  cleaning  knives,  others  were  washing  tea-things,  and  the 
rest  engaged  in  similar  menial  operations,  calen lated  to  have  an 
equally  beneficial  effect  upon  young  minds. 

“Oh  ! you  are  the  skulkcr,  are  you?”  asked  one  of  the  monitors, 
a sullen-looking  young  man  in  a white  cravat.  “ Hold  up  your 
face.” 

“ Please,  sir,”  exclaimed  Frederick,  “ I did  not  know — ” 

“ Ilold  up  your  face,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  other  sharply.  The  ter- 
rified  little  boyobeyed  as  a trained  animal  would  have  done,  and  the 
monitor  dealt  him  two  terrific  boxes  on  the  ear.  “ Now,  then,  make 
the  toast,”  he  added  sharply,  as  Freddy  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
cheeks,  almost  blistered  by  the  assault. 

It  appeared  far  easier  to  give  this  order  than  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect ; for  the  fire-place  was  surrounded  by  a large  fender,  or  guard, 
of  thick  iron  wire,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  bars  of  the  same  ma- 
terial across  the  top.  Frederick  looked  at  this  despairingly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  ventured  to  ask  one  of  the  other  fags,  who 
was  wiping  a slop-basin,  what  he  should  do. 

ft  You  must  climb  up  and  get  inside,”  said  the  boy.  “ You  '11  find 
it  out  soon  enough.” 

It  was  a large  blazing  fire,  sufficiently  fierce  to  have  roasted  a 
sheep  at.  But  Frederick  was  compelled  to  take  his  toasting-fork, 
and  crept  inside,  where  he  remained,  scorched  and  smarting,  until 
his  task  was  accomplished.  He  felt  completely  crushed  ; and  when 
he  thought  of  lióme  again,  how  differently  he  would  be  treated,  and 
how  Clara  would  have  got  him  a screen,  if  he  only  hinted  at  the 
warmth,  his  misery  redoubled.  Fright,  however,  made  him  pay 
great  attention  to  his  task,  and  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  his  tor- 
mentors,  for  wliich  the  only  return  he  got  was  a command  always  to 
make  the  toast  in  fu  ture. 

The  monitors  finished  breakfast,  and  what  they  left  bccarac  the 
perquisites  of  the  fags;  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  teraps  of  a feast 
would  be  given  to  so  many  animáis.  Before  the  school  was  called 
again,  the  boy  who  liad  taken  Freddy'sname  down  at  the  door,  when 
he  returned  with  Gogsley’s  imposition,  carne  into  the  room. 

“How  many  wTere  late.  Palmer?”  asked  the  monitor. 

“ Only  one — a new  boy,”  replied  the  other,  handing  him  a small 
slip  of  paper.  “ Scattergood.” 

“That  ’s  your  ñame  — isn't  it  ?”  inquired  the  monitor,  addressing 
Frederick. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Very  well.  When  the  master  comes  in  you  will  go  up  to  him 
and  be  lick’d.  That  fs  all  ; you  may  go. ' 

Frederick  turned  away  trembling,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  first 
form,  wfhere  he  had  been  placed  in  the  morning. 

“ If  this  goes  on,”  he  thought,  “ I know  w hat  I shall  do.  They 
will  be  very  angry  if  I went  borne  without  leave.  I shall  run  awray.” 
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A tíROAD  HINT;  or,  THE  HORNS  OF  A DILEMMA. 

BY  HILARY  HYPBANB. 

“ inassimo  prudent’  e saldo, 

Batter’  ¡1  ferro  mentr*  é caldo  ; 

IVIa  questo  reñd’  un  doppio  prode, 

Ad  una  calda  far’  due  chiodi.*' 

A trite  historian  somewhere  tells 
That  the  two  sees  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

Some  centuries  a go,  were  fated 
At  the  same  time  to  he  vacated; 

And  Satan,  ever  on  the  watch 
For  such  stray  sheep  as  he  can  catch, 

Succeeded  many  souls  to  fisli  up, 

For  waut  of  their  protecting  bishop  : 

At  lengtli  the  sov’reign,  taking  pity 
Upon  the  fiock  of  either  city, 

Sent  for  a certain  deán  of  note, 

Wliora  he  was  anxious  to  promote. 

And  hade  the  worthy  priest  to  clioose 
VVhich  diocese  shouíd  meet  his  views. 

The  happy  deán,  before  he  breath'd  his  wishes, 

Paus’a  for  some  hulf-score  moments  to  reflect, 

(A  caution  ’t  had  been  folly  to  neglect,) 

VVhich  gave  the  greatest  store  of  “loares  and Jishes” 

At  lengtli,  his  cogitation  o’er. 

He  mude  obeisance  to  the  flúor; 

Assur’d  tlie  Ring  that  his  beatitmle 
Was  only  equál’d  by  his  gratitude, 

And  said,  “ My  liege,  I pray  you  give  me  Büth.” 

But  ( entre  nous)  the  man  of  sable  clotli 
PronouncM  witli  such  a broad  provincial  twang 
The  wliole  barangue, 

rrhat,  ’stead  of  Bath,  yon  might  have  ta’en  your  oath 
He  had  said  both. 

We  oft’times  loso  by  being  over  modest ! 

For,  though  his  Majesty  thus  understood. 

And  deem’d  his  answer  somewhat  of  the  oddest, 

V et,  being  in  a bishop-making  mood, 

The  generous  and  complacent  prince 
Straight  coincidid. 

And  ioiiVd  the  sees,  wltich  never  since 
llave  been  divided. 

’Twiil  he  but  justice  to  confess 
This  little  tale 
ís  somewhat  stale 
In  sober  prose  ; but,  ne’ertheless, 

As  ’twill  be  new 
To  not  a few, 

I Ve  cloth’d  it  in  a doggVel  dress, 

Making  a sort  of  paraílel 
To  what  my  Muse  is  going  to  tell. 

Reader,  1 take  for  granted  that  you  Ve  been 
In  London’s  bustling  streets,  and  oft’times  seen, 
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Amongst  tlie  numerous  huge  machines  vehicular, 
Some  which  excel 

All  others  of  the  throng  in  this  particular: 

That  they  so  well 

Evince  how  swimmingly  their  masters  thrive, 
That,  in  surveying  them,  your  mind  ’s  in  doubt 
Whicli  are  the  most  gigantic,  sleek,  and  stout, 
The  animáis  which  draw,  or  those  who  drive. 

Led  by  this  hint,  methinks  you  cannot  fail 


Are  eumb’rous  cars,  with  porter  fraught,  and  ale  ; 
One  of  which  useful  equipajes 
The  hero  who  my  Muse  cngages 
For  many  a year  had  driven  : his  ñame, 

Or  patronymic,  or  sponsorial, 

Never.  within  my  knowledge  carne  ; 


trade; 

So  joining  both,  of  might  and  malt  the  types, 

Ilis  crony  carmen  dubb’d  him  “ Sampson  Swipes.” 

Amongst  the  goodly  guzzling  train 
Whose  cellars  eased  his  weighty  wain, 

A tough  oíd  widow,  without  fuil, 

Each  inouth  received  her  cask  of  ale, 

Which  houest  Sampson,  in  his  punctual  round, 

Had  long  supplied,  ñor  e'er  complaint  liad  found. 

At  length  one  day 
The  brewer’s  dray 
Arrived  before 
The  well-known  door, 

A Vh en,  Astead  of  the  accustom'd  hailing, 
tl  Good-morrow,  Sampson  ! ITow  d 'ye  do  ?” 

The  housewife  in  a passion  ílcw, 

Thus,  with  slirill  pipe,  his  eurs  assuiling: 

Arn’t  you  ashamea  to  sell  such  stuff 
As  last  you  hrouglit  me?  'Twas  enough 
To  turn  the  stomach  of  a pig !” 

“ Indeed  1'*  cried  Sampson  ; <f  dash  my  wig  ! 

Tliat  *s  queer ! 

'Twás  the  same  heer  vour  neighbours  liad. 

And  no  one  else  has  found  it  bad 
1 ’ll  swear." 

“ How  cried  the  widow  in  a pet, 

D'  ye  disbelieve  ? I have  it  yet ! 

’Tis  such  vile  stuff  that  we  must  waste  it : 

I '11  draw  a quart,  and  you  shall  taste  it.,, 

“ I thank  you,  ma’am,"  quoth  lie ; ft  you  're  vastly  kind 
And  generous  wlien  your  liquor  ’s  sour,  I find. 

1 Ve  brought  you  humming  ale,  as  sound  and  strong 
As  e'er  was  brew’d  with  malt  and  hop  ; 

But,  while  'twas  good,  you  never  wagg’d  your  tonguo 
To  offer  me  a singlo  drop, 

Although,”  pursued  the  man  of  malt, 


Forthwith  to  ween 
That  those  I mean 


“Ilowever  bad 
The  ale  you  had. 
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You  know  full  well  ’twas  not  my  faulfc ; 

So  let  my  m áster  come  and  taste  the  beer  ; 

For  devíl  take  me  if  I volunteer 

To  lay  my  lips  against  your  tankard's  bruik, 

TJnless  'tis  fíllM  with  something  fit  to  drink.” 

The  wido.vr  instantly  her  clamour  hush'd. 

And,  though  slie  lived  some  fifty  years  and  odd, 
And  laid  three  husbaiids*  boíles  beueath  the  sod, 
(Would  you  believe  it  absolutely  blush’d; 

And,  feeling  that  her  ilí-timed  huff 

liad  given  just  cause  for  bis  rebuif, 

A brace  of  bottles  she  brought  out, 

Strong  brandy  one,  and  one  brown  stout : 

A silver  pint  the  latter  graced  ; 

A glass  heside  the  fírst  she  placed 
And  bade  the  drayman,  at  a word, 

Inform  lier  whether  lie  proferr’d 
A foaming  tankard  or  a potent  dram. 
u Come,  that  ’s  too  good  an  offer  to  refuse,” 

Quoth  ¿ampson,  “but  1 don’t  know  which  to  choose ; 

For,  to  confess  the  trutl^jrurf  7 iow  I am 
So  pinch’d  with  eolio,  and  so  parchad  with  tliirst , 

That  y ’pon  my  souly  I don’t  know  which  is  worst  /” 
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DY  IIENRY  CURL1NG. 

In  oíd  Sandwich  most  of  the  streets  and  alleys  have  been  nanied  (as 
indeed  almost  all  thoroughfares  were  designated  in  former  days), 
either  from  their  situation,  or  the  places  they  led  to.  Consequently 
we  have  a Street  in  this  Cinque  Port,  the  houses,  wharfs,  and  ware- 
houses  of  which,  being  sitúate  upon  the  slimy  banks  of  the  haven,  is 
called  Strand  Street,  and  the  venerahle-looking  mansions,  whose  Win- 
dows look  upon  the  sluggish  waters  of  that  stream,  wlien  regarded 
from  any  of  the  tortuous  lañes  and  blind-nlleys  approaching  from  the 
interior  towards  that  noble  thoroughfare,  seem  to  the  passenger  as 
though  they  contained  in  their  lower  apart.ments  the  h ulls  of  the  ves- 
seis,  whose  tall  masts  appear  to  penétrate  through  the  very  tiles  in 
their  shelving  roofs. 

One  house  in  this  Dutch-built  Street  we  wish  most  particularly  to 
particnlarize  and  point  out.  It  is  a noble-looking  and  venerable  man- 
sión, having  twice  liad  the  honour  of  accoinmodating  the  portly  person 
of  bluff  King  Ilarry  the  Eighth,  and  more  than  once  been  the  lodging 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  of  blessed  mexnory.  It  remains  even  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  in  pretty  mucli  the  same  form  as  at  the  period  we  are  writing 
about ; the  improving  hands  of  modcrn  architects  not  having  out- 
raged  its  oak-panelled  wainscoating,  demolished  its  carved  mantel- 
pieces,  dustroycd  its  wrought  ceilings,  altered  its  wide  ata  i reas  es  and 
galleries,  daubed  its  chambers  with  paint,  or  bricked  up  its  curious  pos- 
terns  and  multitudinous  Windows.  In  an  apartment  of  this  curious  oíd 
mansión,  at  this  period  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville,  and 
which  in  itself  might  have  formed  a subject  for  the  artist's  pencil>  and 
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wliose  Windows  looked  out  age" 

down  to  the  river,  sat  a ovely  g ^^^^Xured  panes  of  the  case- 
The  suu,  streamuig  through  the  nía  iy  , ^inited  with  ruin- 

meut,  on  which  the  household  coat  w“XTch  Cathaíine  de  Mundeville 
bow  hues  the  leaves  of  the  volume  on  0f  ber  ertbrts,  ever 

sought  to  fasten  her  attcntion,  and  herglance,£P  fclcon 

and  anón  wandered  from  the  duU  page  befóte  her 

she  lield  upon  her  left  hand.  iencth  shut  the  volume 

« Thine  eves,  my  bird"  she  said,  as  ahcBtleugi  ^ her  fa. 

before  l.er,  threw  lierself  back  m ^r  chmr^d^p  ^ from  the 
vourite  hawk,  “ are  beautiful,  spar  • g ^ envious  hood  thou 

mounlit  waters,  but  thy  sp.nt  is  s«bdu«d  by  the  env  volume 

wearest,  even  as  mine  own  is  puddled  by  the  worus 
I in  vaiu  nttempt  to  chain  my  attentionto.  de  Man. 

Catharine  de  Mandevi  le  was  tlmonlychüüot  | ana- 

deville,  of  Boxgrove  Hall, 1 V V^TansXn  we  have  hi  part  deseribed. 
ti  ve  of  Sandwich,  and  owned  the  m®"t  tíme  residing  in  Sandwich, 
Himself  and  daughter  were  at  ie  p jiad  sj„,i¡(ied  her  intention 

preparatory  to  the  visit  of  the  Quec  , t*wn>  Sir  Philip  was 

of  being  bis  gnest  dunng  her ’ stny  ^ duri7  tllis  reigll)  0ne  who 
a mun  who  liad  risen  rapull)  * ir  «lillion.  He  was  a 

from  small  means  liad  increaset  “ 8 ®r  , tj  r¡cbes  he  liad  amassed 
patient,  talented,  and  persevenug  ^rition  whiX  builds  the  ant- 

had  been  collected  by  that  procesa  dto^ether  a grasping  and 

heap.  Althongh  fond  ot  money,  he  was  also  charita- 

avaricious  man°  Prudent  and  carefn  lte , a fault,  ¿e  was  ^ 

ble,  as  well  as  ambitious.  He  gave  « of  a quiet,  reliring, 

institutions,  and  built  a tre^XIn<mished  by  the  modesty  which  be- 
and  studious  teniper,  he  ^X  SX  judge  of  Israel,  he  had  one 
longs  to  a great  genn.s.  Like  JephUia^  ^ ^ eastern  houn, 

fair  daughter,  and  no  more.  • wcalth  he  had  amassed  was 

and  of  her  he  was  passing  fond  All  the  «cam^  H early  ]08t 

for  this,  his  lovely,  but  somewhat  way  . i.imself,  and  forgetting 
his  wife,  he  had  educated  the  fair  . A anj  bose,  had  taught 

that  his  pupil  wore  petticoats . m pía  for  a iearned  profession 

her  nll  thosc  studies,  which  i fnr  a irirl  were  for  the  most  part 

miglit  liave  been  proper,  bu  w lie  i,  eville  therefore,  albeit  she 

useless  and  ridiculous-  Cathanne  de  Mandevü  e,  ; ^ 

gave  in  to  the  wishes  of  her  to  follow  the 

studies  he  loved  to  teach  her,  c ^ wjW  sl¡p  of  a binsmau,  one 

bent  of  her  own  ínclinatious.  f huntin"  youtli,  who  had 

Valentine  Harkaway,  au  athletic,  rolhck  hu  t „ ) . tl.e 

,,„g,U  licrto  «y  . I.»k  ¡.. 

countv.  Consequen  tly*  she  c Oreóle  ode  in  the  closet. 

the  fiéld  as  easily  as  she  could  transíate  a • ent  Catharine 

The  «ee.  of  «he  -f  «>» 

de  Mandeville  was  seated  in  was  m Ketpi  g ¡n„  arcbitect  of 

mansión.  It  was  a perfeet  tr inmul  o a . S ome  cum  ^ ¡n 

a former  time  had  exhausted  his  s elabórate  as  thetracery 

every  part  of  it, , frow ^ oían  ohí  cathedral,  and  the  devices  as 

SoXar;^  tXeíiU  with  whg^=-ecnted.  ^ ^ ^ 
an^-U^gures  carved’ ü*  oíd  -ntelpiece.  It  was  easier 
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to  fix  licr  thouglits  upon  any  object  ratlier  tlmn  the  darle  volume  be- 
fore  her,  and  her  attention  became  fastened  for  the  moment  upon  the 
represen  tu  tion  of  a stag-liunt  cut  in  one  part  of  tbis  piece  of  furniture. 
There  were  the  liunters,  with  their  bounds  and  horns,  the  dogs  in  full 
cry,  and  the  labouring  stag  full  in  view;  she  could  almost  llave  fancied 
she  heard  the  wild  lialloo  and  the  cry  of  the  pack  as  she  gnzed.  This 
was  a favourite  object  with  thefair  huntress  ; she  loved  to  contémplate 
this  piece  of  sculpture  better  than  the  íinest  Holbein  in  her  father's 
halls.  She  resolved  to  go  forth  to  the  marshes,  and  rose  to  suuiinon 
the  falconer,  and  her  steed. 

“I  cannot,  lilce  thee,”  she  said,  as  she  turned  towards  a portrait  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  which  liting  upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  — “ I 
cannot,  like  thee,  thou  loveliest,  best,  and  most  unfortunate  of  feinales, 
muse  upon  Plato,  immured  in  a cloister,  whilst  all  the  greenwood 
ring^s,  and  my  companions  are  chasing  down  the  sun.” 

The  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  always  saddened  the  somewhat  over- 
buoyant  spirits  of  Oatharine.  iíer  father’s  family  were  connected  with 
the  Greys.  Lady  Jane,  before  she  liad  the  greatness  thrust  upon  her 
which  liad  cansed  her  ruin,  liad  spent  some  time  in  this  very  mansión. 

Catharine  stepped  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open,  walked  forth 
upon  the  groen,  towards  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a lovely  morn- 
ing  in  August.  The  view  presented  toher  is,  I daré  say,  well  knowii 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Before  her  were  the  Sandwich  Fíats,  at  this 
period  a reedy  swamp,  in  which  the  heron  flapped  his  wing,  and  the 
bog-bittern  uttered  his  deep  cry.  Flocks  of  wild  geese,  too,  sent  forth 
their  wailing  and  musical  scream  as  tliey  wheeled  about  over  this  fen. 
On  the  left  stood,  upon  a small  elevation,  the  ancient  castle  of  Rich- 
borough,  the  Rutuptr*  of  the  Romuns,  and  where  the  eagle  hud  first  been 
planted  wlien  the  legions  of  Cacsar  invaded  Britain.  On  the  right  was 
t he  wild  sea-beach,  on  which  liad  once  stood  a Norman  town ; naught 
now  remaining  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  whereabout  except  an  occasional 
vitrified  frngment  of  the  pavements  of  its  monnsteries  and  churchcs,  or 
perchance,  a mnss  of  tlie  brickwork  of  a subsequent  city,  which,  built 
upon  its  foundatiun,  liad  also  long  since  Hourished,  stood  its  trial  of 
sack  and  siege,  gone  to  decay,  and  was  utterly  forgotten.  Immediate- 
ly  before  her,  darle  and  slmdowy,  were  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thick  woods  of  Minster. 

The  road  which  traversos  the  Fíats  towards  Sandwich  on  tliis  bright 
nioriiing  shewed  a different  aspect  to  that  which  it  now  presents,  when 
perclmnce  a solitary  van,  drawn  by  a raw-boned  steed,  is  the  solé  ob- 
ject to  be  seen  crawling  along  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Jt  was  now 
well  sprinkled  with  wayfarers,  carts,  wains,  and  nn  occasional  liorse- 
inaii.  JMore  than  one  body  of  nien-at-arms  might  also  be  observed 
upon  the  mnrch,  the  sun  glancing  upon  their  steel-jncks  and  long 
pikes,  whilst  a troop  of  cavalry  clattered  along  in  the  distance.  In 
sliort,  the  preparation  for  Her  Majesty’s  visit  was  already  heginning  to 
make  some  stir  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  haven  at  Sandwich  during  this  period  also  wore  a somewhat 
dilferent  appearance  to  that  which  it  now  presents.  Its  waters,  as 
we  liave  said,  ílowed  cióse  to  the  walls  of  Sir  Philip  Mandeville’s 
mansión,  and  several  tal!  sliips  were  moored  between  his  garden  and 
the  drawbridge  which  gives  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  Amongst  the  merchant-vessels,  and  otlmr  portly-looking 
ships,  which  liad  come  up  the  stream,  and  luy  opposite  the  windows 
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of  the  Flemish-looking  houses  on  its  banks,  one  singular  craft  liad 
excited  a good  deal  of  curiosity  amongst  the  seigniors  and  ricli  burghers 
uf  tlie  town  of  Sandwich  on  tliis  morning.  Tlie  vessel,  which  had 
come  up  with  the  tide  on  the  previous  niglit,  had  something  the  look 
of  a ship  of  war,  and  was  of  a foreign  build.  She  looked  like  a 
Spaniard,  a car r osel,  one  of  tliose  lighter  crafts  which  accompanied  tlic 
huge  vesscls  soon  afterwards  from  Spain,  and  threatening  our  little 
island,  in  the  simpe  of  a liuge  lmlf  rnoon,  got  such  a drubbing  by 
Messrs.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobislier. 

Tliis  vessel  had  rather  puzzled  the  steeple-hatted,  stifF-necked, 
peaked-bearded,  and  short-cloaked  individuáis  who  lounged,  and  took 
their  walk  of  meditations  amongst  the  piles  of  inerckaudize,  tubs,  and 
bales,  which  at  tliat  time  lay  upon  the  adjacent  vvharfs. 

She  had  rather  a mysterious  look,  and  the  men  on  board  her 
were  as  odd-looking  us  the  craft  lierself.  A couple  of  sentinels  paced 
the  deck,  armed  with  long-barrelled  Spanish  matchlocks,  and  equipped 
in  quilted  buff  doublets  and  steel  bead-pieces ; whilst  some  half  dozen 
swarthy-looking  soldiers,  with  huge  rapiers,  and  " beurded  like  the 
pard/*  sprawled  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  which  it  was  evi- 
dently  the  purpose  of  the  sentinels  as  carefully  to  keep  theni  from 
leaving,  as  they  had  already  shown  a determination  to  allow  of  none  of 
the  curious  citizens  to  enter. 

After  contemplating  the  view  from  the  river  side  for  a brief  space, 
Catharine  opened  the  little  wicket  which  gave  entrance  to  the  sta- 
bling  of  Mnndeville  Ilouse,  and  gave  orders  for  her  palfrey  to  be  sad- 
dled,  and  her  falconer  to  be  in  attendance,  as  she  intended  to  go  forth 
to  the  sand-hills  by  the  sea-shore,  and  excrcise  her  favourite  hawk. 
The  round  of  the  small  tower  in  which  Sir  Philip  Mandeville  kept  his 
falcons  was  partially  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  haven,  and  the  vessel 
we  liave  described  was  moored  to  one  of  the  large  rings  in  its  buttressed 
walls. 

Catharine  de  Mandeville  (as  was,  indeed,  custoinary  amongst  the 
daughters  of  the  fine  oíd  Knglish  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time)  gave  a 
good  deal  of  her  attention  to  the  management  of  the  liawking  depart- 
ment.  She  knew  a hawk  from  a hand-saw  as  well  as  e*er  a liuntsman 
in  the  county.  As  she  quitted  the  falconry,  after  giving  a glance  at 
its  feathered  occupants,  her  attention  was  attracted  towards  the  vessel, 
which  was  moored  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  quay  upon  which  the 
stabling  and  hunting-ottices  were  built.  Iler  quick  eye  immediately 
saw  tliat  tliis  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  “argosies”  which  were  ac- 
customed  to  come  up  the  haven,  and  she  became  interested  in  its  ap- 
pearunce. 

During  tliis  reign  the  rage  for  foreign  discoverv  was  at  its  height. 
The  ininds  of  men  of  the  Kaleigh  school  were  filled  with  the  wildest 
ideas  of  the  wonders  to  be  found  beyond  sea.  Fnchanted  islands  were 
commonly  reported  to  have  been  occasionally  seen,  and  sailors  had 
brought  ímek  reports  of  having  touched  upon  sliores  peopled  with  spi- 
rits ; lands,  whose  very  gales  breathed  the  suftest  melody  of  uncarthly 
music.  The  Spanish  Main,  too,  where  boys  went  to  span  countor  with 
doubloons  and  dollars,  and  the  pantiles  of  whose  editices  were  of  puré 
gold,  was  at  tliis  period  a land  of  desire ; and  those  vessels  which  re- 
turned  safe  from  the  dangers  of  these  unknovvn  seos  were  regarded 
with  the  deepest  interest.  Tales  of  horror,  too,  had  occasionally  es- 
caped  the  lips  of  the  few  desperadoes  who  had  returned.  Over  their 
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oups  tliey  liad  described  deeds  of  sin  and  shame,  sufficient  to  render 
them  abhorred  and  shunned.  Cold-blooded  slaugbter,  in  its  most  hor- 
rible form,  bad  stained  their  deeds,  wbilst  wringing  from  tlie  wonder- 
ing  Indians  a confession  of  tbe  wliercabout  of  tlieir  mines  and  hoarded 
treasures,  whieb,  except  in  the  beated  imaginations  of  their  torturers, 
bad  no  existence. 

The  fair  Agnes  loved  to  listen  to  tbe  tales  sbe  bad  beard  of  tbe  ad- 
venturers  of  the  period,  and  the  wonders  they  were  reported  to  bave 
seen.  Many  a wintcr's  nigbt  in  the  hall  of  JJoxgrove  House  sbe  bad 
sat  and  listened,  wbilst  tbe  snow-storm  rattled  against  tbe  casement, 
to  tbe  stories  of  her  wild  kinsman,  Vulentine  Iiarkaway,  wbo  had  hiin- 
self  made  the  western  voyage. 

The  wonder  of  all  time,  too,  wbo  at  tliis  period  was  comparatively 
unknown,  was  bimself  imbued  witli  soine  of  tbe  wild  fancies  then  so 
prevalent.  One  of  tbe  triumphs  of  bis  pen  bad  pictured  aucb  an  island 
as  we  llave  described,  peopled  it  with  spirits,  given  it  into  the  power 
of  an  enchanter,  and  filled  its  spicy  breezes  witli  strange  noises,  un- 
earthly  voices,  and  ravished  tbe  astonisbed  ears  of  shipwrecked  mariners 
with  lieavenly  strains. 

Whilst  the  fair  Agnes  looked  upon  tliis  mysterious  craft, ’tlie  sounds 
of  a fray  suddenly  caugbL  ber  ear.  The  town  drunis  beat,  men  sliouted 
to  each  otber,  tbe  tread  of  liasty  feet  was  heard  running  liitber  and 
tbitber,  and  more  tban  one  shot  was  fired.  Wbilst  sbe  listened  to  tbe 
tnmult,  several  of  tbe  great  nnwashed  of  tbe  town,  reeking  with  the 
violence  of  action,  bats,  clubs,  and  otber  offensive  weapons  in  tlieir 
liard  hands,  rusbed  tuniultuously  upon  the  little  quay  beside  her  fa- 
tber's  domain,  and  regarding  tbe  sbip  before  tliem  witli  angry  looks, 
but  for  tbe  guard  which  was  mounted  on  ber  deck,  appeared  as  if  they 
would  bave  ooarded  ber  without  so  much  as  by  ber  leave.  As  it  was, 
tbey  arrayed  themselves  alongside,  and  making  as  much  noise  and  out- 
cry  as  tbe  mob  assailing  Coriolanus  in  tbe  capítol,  tbey  tlirew  up  their 
sweaty  nigbtcaps,  brundished  their  cudgels,  and  vented  their  spleen  in 
tbe  threats  tbey  were  afraid  to  put  in  execution. 

“ JDown  with  tbe  cursed  Cutaians  ! " tbey  sbouted.  Sink  tbe 
piratical  craft,  and  hang  up  tbe  rascally  crew !” 

The  demeanour  of  tbe  excited  townsfolks  quickly  aroused  tbe  vigi- 
lance  of  tbe  adventurers.  A brass  drum  was  beard  rolling  upon  ber 
deck,  and  a company  of  matcblocks  were  quickly  enranked.  An  ain- 
pbibious-looking,  swartby-visaged  fellow,  lialf  military,  balf  naval  in 
appearanee,  all  slops,  boots,  and  whiskers,  witli  a liat,  sword,  scarf,  and 
strut,  like  Ancient  Fistol  in  tbe  play,  immediately  took  command  of 
tliis  party  of  men,  and  ordered  a section  to  advance  and  clear  tbe 
rout  from  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  vessel.  A party  upon  this  instantly 
leaped  upon  tbe  quay,  fixed  tbe  long  rests  of  their  matcblocks,  tbrew 
back  tlieir  rigbt  legs,  blew  their  matches,  and  took  steady  aim  at  the 
mob  before  them. 

Tbe  liint  was  not  long  in  being  taken.  Tbe  excited  townsfolks, 
making  a rnsh  to  escape  up  Three-post  Alley,  a narro w passage  which 
leads  from  tbe  quay  into  Strand  Street,  trampled  neigbbour  Muddle- 
wick,  tbe  tallow-clmndler,  to  death  in  their  fright,  and,  cboking  up 
the  alley,  tbe  Widow  Jones  was  smotbered  in  tbe  press,  and  two 
slatigbtermén  and  tbe  custodier  de  le  hog  house*  crippled  for  life. 

Wbilst  tbe  matchlockmen  made  tbe  demonstration  we  bave  described. 

So  callee!  in  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  the  ancient  record*  of  the  town. 
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and  tlie  valorous  Cinque-Porters  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  wratli 
to  come,  the  crew  of  the  Bonaventura  were  not  idle.  They  quickly 
unmoored  her,  filled  her  fore-sail,  the  grim  ancicnt  recallcd  his  party 
from  the  quay,  and  the  vessel  began  to  drop  down  witli  the  tide  to- 
wards  the  drawbridge  which  gives  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Isle 
of  Tlianet.  Ere  they  reaclied  it,  liowever,  a large  concourse  of  free 
burgesses,  and  freemen  who  were  not  burgesses,  poured  out  from  the 
gate-house  to  oppose  their  progress ; upon  observing  which,  the  otficer 
we  llave  before  described,  liimself  lieaded  a second  detachment  from  the 
vessel,  marched  down  upon  the  mob,  and  drove  them  pell-mell  into  the 
town,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  and  them  sel  ves  raising  the  draw- 
bridge ; wliilst  the  vessel  glided  past,  they  once  more  leaped  on  board. 
As  they  did  so,  however,  the  enraged  citizens  poured  a volley  upon 
them  from  the  battlements  of  the  gate-house,  by  which  three  of  the 
crew  were  killed  upon  lier  deck. 

The  vessel  liad  borne  the  contumely  of  the  Sandwich  folks  up  to 
tliis  uioment  witli  the  contení pt  and  patience  which  silent  merit  so  oft 
of  the  unworthy  takes  ; she  now,  however,  spoke  to  them  witli  one  of 
her  guns,  which,  tliunderiiig  from  her  deck,  went  crusliing  through  the 
iron-studded  gate,  and  shivering  half  the  Windows  of  the  houses  in 
Strand  Street  witli  the  concussion  of  its  discharge,  bounded  up  Iligh 
Street,  and  imhedded  itself  in  the  mill-walls. 

A riot  in  tliis  lively  town  was  not,  during  the  reign  of  Good 
Queen  Bess,  an  affair  of  such  uncommon  occurrence  as  to  be  matter  of 
great  surprise  to  the  fair  Catharine.  The  ]>ersecution  for  religión  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  drove  many  families  to  our  Kentish  towns.  The 
nianufacturers  carne  in  bodies,  and  cliose  their  situutions  witli  great 
judgment,  distributing  themselves  so  as  not  to  interfere  witli  one  an- 
otber.  The  workers  in  sayes,  baize,  and  íiaunel  fixed  themselves  at 
Sandwich  ; the  silk-workers  settled  higher  up  upon  the  banks  of  the 
same  river  which  we  have  described,  at  Canterbury  ; the  workers  in 
thread  seated  themselves  upon  the  Medway,  at  Maidstone.  A party 
of  gardeners,  discovering  the  nature  of  the  soil  about  Sandwich  to  be 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  esculent  plants,  fixed  them- 
selves tliore,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourliood,  whose  tables  were  supplied  witli  a variety  of  new  and 
wholesome  vegetables.*  Tliese  strangers,  however,  constantly  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  native  tradesmen,  and  the  avarice  of  the  ruling 
powers  of  tíie  Corporation ; and  consequently  the  townsfolk  were  often 
at  issue  witli  the  half  Dutclif  neighhours,  who  liad  done  them  the  fa- 
vour  to  fix  their  residence  on  their  swainp,  and  liard  crab-tree  and  oíd 
iron  were  usually  the  arbitrators  between  them. 

• These  advantages  were  quickly  extended  to  other  places,  as  the  ships  conveyed 
large  quantities  of  the  secds  of  such  plants  to  Londnn,  and  all  over  the  kingdorn. 
Indeed,  in  1500  there  was  not  a salad  in  all  Enghtiul ; and  cabbages,  carrots,  tur. 
uips,  and  other  plants,  according  to  Anderson’s  44  llistory  of  the  Bise  and  Progresa 
of  Commerce,”  were  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

t Many  of  the  ñames  in  Kent,  especially  in  Sandwich,  are  derived  from  these 
Dutch  and  Walloon  emigranta  ; for  instaúre,  De  Vinck  has  been  made  into  De- 
wink,  Vande  Walla  into  Waller,  Van  de  Velda  into  Valder,  Van  Bunke  into 
Brooks,  and  so  forth.  Sir  William  JMonson,  in  his  naval  traets,  gives  an  account 
of  his  anclioring  in  the  mouth  of  Sandwich  harliour  in  May,  1015,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  a Dunkirker  thnt  liad  taken  shelter  in  the  haven  from  two  Hollanders,  who 
were  lying  there  to  intercept  her.  By  his  gallantry  he  ohliged  the  Dutchmen  to 
give  up  the  chase,  and  pcrinit  the  Dunkirker  to  escape.  u Had  your  Lordships,” 
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The  present  riot,  bowever,  seemed  a more  serious  matter,  tü  judge 
from  what  liad  just  transpired,  than  was  usual  even  in  the  lively  town 
of  Sandwich.  The  row  seemed  on  the  increase  too  ; there  was  shout- 
ing  and  bellowing  in  Galliard  Street,  hallooing  and  screaming  in  Lucks- 
boat  Street,  and  murder  cried  in  the  Butcliery.  The  fair  Catliarine 
therefore  withdrew  from  the  haven  side,  and,  retiring  to  the  greensward 
in  front  of  her  residence,  re-entered  the  room  we  have  before  described. 

Valentine  Ilarkaway,  as  we  lmve  said,  was  a relativo  of  Sir  Philip 
de  Mandeville.  He  was  a Kentisli  original,  a bold,  honest-hearted, 
rcckless  youth,  possessing  good  qualities,  which  quite  redeemed  Lis 
roughness  of  manner  and  violence  of  temper.  With  the  good  folks 
of  Sandwich  he  was  perpetually  at  feud.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  horses 
were  bis  passion,  and  lucky  it  was  both  for  himself  and  the  townsfolk 
that  most  of  bis  time  was  passed  amongst  the  sporting  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  ; for,  when  not  engaged  in  trncking,  in  trailing,  hunt- 
ing,  and  hawking,  he  was  generally  mixed  up  in  some  of  the  brawls 
which  disturbed  the  streets,  and  squabbling  with  the  inlnibitants  of 
Sandwich.  lie  involved  thern,  indeed,  in  one  sweeping  benediction, 
and  sent  to  the  fiends  the  whole  Cinque  Port,  its  barons,  its  burgesses, 
its  supporters  of  royal  canopies,  its  mayor,  its  stewards  of  the  court,  its 
QueeiTs  bailiífs,  and  the  town-clerk.  Nay,  bis  great  astonishment,  he 
said  to  bis  fair  cousin,  wliilst  watching  the  preparations  made  to  re- 
ceive  the  Queen  at  bis  uncle's  house,  was  how  her  gracious  Majesty, 
heaven  bless  her,  could  think  of  setting  foot  in  so  nauseous  a quag. 

ITaving  been  early  left  an  orphan,  he  had  been  much  noticed  by  bis 
relativo,  and  was  a kind  of  attached  slave  of  the  radiant  Catharine. 
Her  he  worshipped,  as  it  were,  at  a distnnce  ; and,  although  constan  ti  y 
her  companion  in  her  hawking  expeditions,  would  never  allow  to  him- 
self that  lie  was  anything  but  “her  poor  servant.”  That  he  loved  her 
with  a deep  and  all-absorbing  devotion  was  quite  apparent ; but  he 
veiled  his  feelings  in  an  assumcd  roughness  of  manner  when  in  her 
presence,  and,  content  to  live  upon  a scattered  smile,  made  himself 
necessary  to  the  fair  huntress,  by  ovcrlooking  the  sporting  department 
at  Boxgrove,  breaking  the  steeds,  training  the  hawks,  tending  the 
hounds,  and  even  horsewliipping  the  falconers  and  groorns  if  they  re- 
quired  it.  Sir  Philip,  too,  lie  regarded  as  a superior  being,  a sort  of 
demi-god,  and  his  usual  boisterous  style  was  luid  aside  when  in  com- 
pany  with  the  oíd  peak-bearded  sage.  In  fact,  he  would  hang  upon 
every  word  his  únele  uttered,  as  if  some  magician  had  spell-bound  him, 
and  listen  with  opon  mouth  to  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 
Indeed  Valentine  loved  his  únele  for  tliose  qualities  he  himself  was 
most  deficient  in,  and  the  oíd  man  prized  his  nepliew  in  the  same  ratio, 
for  his  dare-devil  spirit,  lionest  heart,  and  untaught  manners ; and,  al- 
beit  he  treated  his  nephew  to  many  a homiJy  upon  the  subject  of  meek- 
ness  and  humility,  secretly  admired  the  readiness  with  which,  on  sliglit 
provocution,  his  hand  sought  his  rapier’s  liilt. 

As  the  fair  Catharine  re-entered  the  ajiartment  we  have  íirst  found 
her  in,  she  was  met  there  by  her  eccentric  cousin  from  the  opposite 

he  says,  addrcssing  himself  to  Lord  Flsmore  and  Sir  Francis  Bocon,  a seen  the  dis- 
position  and  carringe  of  the  peoplc  of  Sandwich,  you  would  have  thought  it  strange 
that  subjects  dum  oppose  tliemselves  so  openly  against  the  State.  Tbousands  of 
people  crowded  upon  the  shore  cried  success  to  the  Hollnndcrs,  cursing  hotli  me 
and  his  Mnjesty’s  ship.  But  ’tis  no  marvel ; for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  cithcr 
born,  bred,  or  descended  from  Holland.” 
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door.  He  was  accoutred  in  the  dress  it  was  bis  usual  fancy  to  wear, 
and  which,  except  on  very  particular  occasions,  he  never  deigned  to 
alter  the  fashiou  of.  A huntsman's  loose  frock  was  indeed  almost  his 
only  wear ; a broad  bufF  belt  sustained  his  couteau  dn  chasse , long  buff 
gauntlets  reached  to  his  elbows,  and  his  lieavy  riding-boots  were  pulled 
up  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs.  Upwards  of  six  feet  in  lieight,  he 
sported  a breadth  of  back  and  shoulder  tliat  would  have  done  honour  to 
a life-guardsman  of  the  present  day. 

“ How  now,  cousin  Kate,”  said  he,  as  he  strode  into  the  apartment, 
dashed  his  beaver  upon  the  table,  and  seized  the  fair  Cat.harine's  ala- 
baster  liand  in  his  own  capacious  iist.  These  island  carrion  here  are 
at  tlicir  dirty  work  again.  What  the  foul  ftend  is  the  row  in  Sand- 
wich now  ?” 

1 1 is  cousin  smiled  archly  at  him  as  she  answered,  “ What,  a riot  in 
town,  Valentine,”  she  said,  “ and  you  inquiring  of  uie  regarding  it  ? 
Come,  tliat  is  indeed  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things.” 

“ May  I die  the  deatli  of  a fat  buck,”  said  Valentine,  “if  I know 
aught  of  the  matter.  Bloody  with  spurring,  I have  but  now  arrived 
from  London,  dispatched  hitherwards  by  your  father,  Kate.  He  ex- 
pected  a vessel  was  arrived  in  this  filthy  ditch  beneath  your  Windows, 
and  on  receipt  of  letters  wlien  he  reached  town,  posted  me  neck-aud- 
heels  with  instructions  regarding  her.” 

“What  vessel  is  tliat,  Valentine  ?"  inquired  the  curious  maiden. 
“ Where  from,  and  whither  bound  ?” 

“La,  you  there  now!”  returned  Valentine.  “To  see  what  frail 
specimcns  evcn  the  best  of  you  weak  women  are.  I am  not  quite  posi- 
tive,  my  pretty  coz.,  that  I am  at  liberty  to  answer  your  queries.  The 
port  she  liatli  visited  is  a secret,  cousin.  The  intent  and  purport  of 
her  voyage  is  equally  prívate,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo  she  hatli  on 
board  is  also  a mystery.” 

“ In  faith,  tlien,”  returned  the  fair  Catharinc,  “ I care  not  for  your 
mysteries,  Sir  V alentine,  since  I think  I can  give  a shrewd  guess  upon 
the  matter.  I caught  a glimpse  of  a ship,  culled  the  Bunaventura,  not 
ten  minutes  back.  She  's  one  of  the  vessels  my  father  ñtted  out  for 
the  Nortli  West  Seas,  the  land  of  promise.” 

“ Ay,  and  performance,  too,”  said  Valentine ; “ but  come,  your 
guess  is  not  far  off  the  mark.  The  Bonaventura,  with  a crew  of  bold 
fellows,  and  ofticered  by  one  or  two  of  the  bravest  in  the  land,  hath 
niade  a successful  voyage  to  Cataia,  Solomon's  Ophir,  my  girl.  By  a 
letter  from  Captain  Frobisher*  to  your  father,  I learned  that  he  sailed 
sixty  degrees  north-west  beyond  Friesland,  and  carne  upon  an  island 
inhabited  by  strange  and  savage  Indians,  where  he  landed,  marched 

* Captain  Martin  Frobisher  actnally  sailed  to  Cataia,  near  China,  at  this  period. 
Discovering  a passage  by  the  North  West  Seas,  he  carne  upon  a place  inhabited  by 
sarages,  from  whence  he  brought  a piece  of  black  stone,  like  sea*coal.  The  gohl- 
smitlis,  on  his  return,  assayed  it,  and  vowed  it  rich  in  gold  ore  ; the  next  senson  he 
therefore  adventured  again,  and  freighted  two  vessels  borne  with  this  black  stone  ; 
and  in  15711,  bis  project  was  so  rife  in  credit  that  he  set  sail  a tliird  time,  with  íif- 
teen  good  ships,  and  freighted  them  nll  borne  from  the  same  mines.  Some  of  his 
vessels  were  lost,  and  the  boasted  ore  turned  out  mere  dross.  Frobislier  was  after- 
wnrds  knighted,  for  ser\  ice  against  the  Spanish  armada.  Shakspeare  touches  upon 
this  business  in  u The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  “ I will  not  believe  such 
Cataian,  tliough  tlie  priest  o'  the  town  commended  liiin  for  a truc  man,”  he  inakes 
Ford  say.  In  fact,  Óataian  and  Frobisher  became  byewords  for  vain  boasters  just 
at  that  period. 
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into  tlie  interior,  conquered  the  natives,  and  discovered  several  mines 
containing  guld  ore.  Ay,  Ivate,  this  is  no  countcrfeit,  but  the  real 
stuíF — gaudy,  glittering  gold.  By  the  lord,  Kate,  you  *11  have  a dowry 
fit  for  the  bride  of  an  Iiidian  prince." 

“Be  not  over-sure  of  that,  Walter,”  returned  his  cousin.  “The 
bold  spirits  who  constitute  somc  part  of  the  erew  of  your  vessel  have 
been  drinking  deep  in  the  town,  as  far  as  I can  understand  the  niatter, 
and  have  brought  the  good  sbip  into  difficulties.  Nay,  that  most  wor- 
thy  Cataian  is,  I take  it,  the  cause  of  the  hubbub  you  hear  without 
tliere." 

“Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike  them,"  said  Valentine,  starting 
up,  and  rushing  to  the  casement  in  the  hall  of  the  mansión ; " as 
sure  as  death  they'll  cause  some  mischicf  to  my  uncle's  craft.  Why 
have  you  not  told  me  this  before,  Kate?" 

The  scene  Valentine  had  beheld  from  the  casement  of  his  uncle's 
mansión  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  move  his  feelings  under  any  circum- 
stances.  One  unlucky  individual  was  beset  in  Strand  Street  by  a 
whole  rout  of  ruífians,  although  with  his  long  rapier  before  him,  and 
his  back  planted  against  the  palisades  in  front  of  the  house,  he  was 
eudeavouring  to  sell  liimself  as  dearly  as  possible.  He  was  just  at 
that  monient  on  the  even  of  being  beaten  to  the  earth  by  his  nurnerous 
assailants,  when  he  was  released  by  the  suelden  appearance  of  our 
friend  Valentine  upon  the  scene. 

That  worthy  carne  to  the  reseñe  like  a tiger,  and  dealing  his  blows 
right  and  left  with  tremendous  energy,  snatehed  the  stranger  from  the 
unknightly  cudgels  of  his  assailants,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  serving-men  of  his  uncle's  establisliment,  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  oíF,  and  dragging  him  into  the  mansión,  just  as  Master  Mumble, 
the  rnajor,  together  with  the  whole  posse  comitatus,  tlirust  into  the 
fray.  The  gallant  who  had  been  thus  snatehed  from  the  elutehes  of 
the  Sandwichers,  was  a youth  of  some  two-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  considerably  manled  in  the  affray ; but,  seen  under  every 
disadvantage,  he  quickly  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Catharine. 

Meanwhile  the  vessel  we  have  before  mentioned  in  this  history  had 
successfully  warped  her  way,  spite  of  the  townsfolk,  along  the  haven, 
and  followed  by  a cloud  of  skirmishers,  consisting  of  a crew  of  patches, 
“ Rude  mechanics,  who  worked  for  bread  upon  the  Sandwich  stalls," 
had  got  fairly  out  to  sea.  Whatever  the  nature  of  her  cargo  might 
have  been,  and  how  come  by,  (for  these  were  days  in  which  the  most 
renowned  of  our  naval  heroes  were  most  unscrupulous  conscienced 
blades,*  and  when  once  fairly  on  the  high-seas,  made  war  upon  their 
own  account  occasionally,)  it  was  very  evident  those  in  command  had 
no  desire  or  intention  that  their  papers  should  be  overhauled  either  by 
the  mobility  of  this  Cinque  Port,  or  those  in  authority  over  them. 

Perfectly  aware,  from  former  embroilments  in  other  lands  afar,  that 
the  present  excitement  in  the  town  was  caused  by  their  own  officers, 

• The  Peí  i can,  commanded  by  Drnke  ; the  Elizabeth,  by  Winter  ; accompanied 
by  the  Marygold,  of  thirty  tons,  the  Fly  Boat,  of  fifty  tons,  the  Christopher,  a pin- 
nace  of  fífteen  tons,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  I5tli  November,  1577-.  aailed  round  the 
world,  and  returned  to  the  same  port,  3rd  November,  1530.  The  ship  in  which 
Drake  sailed  was  visited  by  Elizabeth,  who  conferred  knighthood  upon  liim,  there- 
by  settling  all  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  the  immense  sums  he  had  brought 
borne.  Tiie  Pelican  remained  for  years  at  Deptford,  an  object  of  public  admiration, 
till  her  timbéis  fell  to  decay. 
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and  who  liad  donned  tlieir  bravery  that  morning,  and  goneashore  for  a 
lark  amongst  the  Cinque  Port  borní  robas , the  grim  anclen t,  who  we 
liave  before  seen  in  conimand  of  the  vessel,  liad  tliought  it  best  to 
bring-to  beyond  the  draw-bridge  for  a time,  and  inarcliing  his  party  of 
men-at-nrms  into  the  town,  drove  the  mob  up  Iligh  Street,  into  St. 
Ciement's  churchyard,  where  he  treated  the  towusfólk  to  a benefit 
amongst  the  tombstones,  and  giving  them  one  or  two  volleys,  crippled 
two  of  the  civic-guard  for  life,  and  obliged  severol  of  the  imtive 
burghers  of  the  tovvn  to  take  mensure  of  that  portion  of  ground  which 
was  now  adequate  to  all  their  future  wants  and  wishes.  Bv  tliismeans 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  most  of  his  party  on  board  ; all,  indeed,  but 
two  unlucky  individuáis,  who,  having  become  separated  in  the  confu- 
sión, were  pounced  upon  by  the  civil  powcr,  and  fairly  hunted  through 
the  town,  as  if  they  liad  been  stranger  cura  in  a rabid  State.  Master 
Mumble.  the  mayor,  indeed,  who  liad  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
sousing  he  liad  received  in  the  water  delf,  was  himself  in  a State  of 
partial  hydrophobia,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  runagates  if  he 
could  but  cateh  them,  swore  they  sliould  liuve  a taste  of  the  Havour  of 
every  stream  in  the  town,  from  the  roaring  gutter  to  the  slaughter- 
house-dyke.  Under  tliese  circumstances  one  of  the  fugitives,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  rescued  and  sheltered  in  Sir  Philip  Manaeville'a  man- 
sión in  Strand  Street ; and  thither  Mr.  Mayor,  brimfull  of  iré  and 
dyke-water,  followed,  to  demand  him. 

Indeed,  the  wild,  adventurous  life  tliese  gallants  lived,  their  perse- 
verance  amidst  storm  and  wreck,  the  ditticnlties  they  encountered  in 
distant  lands,  and  even  the  liorrors  they  were  reported  to  have  been 
witness  to,  gave  them  a degree  of  interest  during  tliis  reign  such  as  is 
hurdly  to  be  couceived  in  our  times.  The  spirit  of  the  time  was  en- 
tirely  military  ; chivalry  was  the  order  of  the  day  ; “ A fair  vestal  ivas 
throned  by  the  West*9  and  around  lier  footstool  knelt  the  choice-drawn 
cavaliers  and  master  spirits  of  the  world.  All  Christendom,  too,  was 
abuut  to  receive  a fillip,  and  a horseboy  to  become  te  The  wonder  of  the 
world,** — “Shakspeare  was  dipping  his  pen  in  his  own  heart.** 

The  romantic  ideas  of  the  fair  Catharine  were  all  in  favotir  of  foreign 
adventure.  The  circumstances,  tlierefore,  under  which  the  handsome 
stranger  liad  been  introduced  to  lier  presence,  were  in  tliemselves 
suthcient  to  interest  her  in  his  favour ; and  when  she  looked  upon  his 
noble  countenance,  tall  figure,  and  graceful  air,  seen  to  advantnge  in 
the  rich  and  elegant  costume  he  wore,  she  could  almost  have  tliought 
she  beheld  the  personifieation  of  one  of  the  characters  of  a fa vourite 
play  she  liad  just  been  perusing,  with  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  deliglit.  In  short,  the  fair  Catharine  fell  headlong  in  love  with 
the  stranger  at  first  sight. 

“ 1 might  cali  liim/'  she  said  to  herself, 

* A thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I ever  saw  so  noble.’  ” 

When,  tlierefore,  Alaster  M unible,  the  mayor,  nccompunied  by  the 
the  hog-beadle,  the  supervisor  of  the  water  delf,  the  town-clerk,  and 
the  posse  comitatus,  clamonred  for  admittance  at  the  portul  of  the  man- 
sión, demanding  instant  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fair  Catha- 
rine’s  guest,  she  resolved  to  save  him  from  their  rapacious  clutches. 
Her  steeds  were  ready  saddled  in  the  atables,  and  making  the  stranger 
youth  change  doublets  with  her  cousin  Valentino,  slouched  his  features 
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under  a wide-brimnied  beaver,  gave  biui  tlie  bawk  sbe  curried  witb 
une  liando  and  witli  tbeother  led  him  through  a small  closet-like  apart- 
ment,  to  tbe  stabling;  where,  mouiiting  bim  upon  tbe  groom's  steed, 
sbejumped  upun  ber  own  palfrey,  ana,  desiring  Valentine  to  admit 
tbe  mayor  into  tbe  mansión  as  sbe  quitted  it,  sbe  galloped  into  Strand 
Street,  dasbed  through  tbe  mob,  and,  clearing  tbe  Canterbury  gate, 
tnrned  up  a narrow  road  to  tbe  riglit,  and  taking  tbe  way  to  Rich- 
borougli,  safely  reacbed  the  walls  of  tbe  oíd  Román  fortress  which 
stands  upon  tbe  small  elevation  wbere  tbe  legions  of  Ciesar  leaped 
asburc  wben  tliey  invaded  Britain. 

Tbe  stranger  cavalier  liad  found  some  diffieulty  in  keeping  at  tbe 
bridle-rein  of  tbe  delicate  creature  who  tlius  galloped  over  rough  and 
sinootb  in  wild  career,  along  tbe  rough  and  oangerous  road  tliey  bad 
traversed.  Tbey  bad  small  opportunity  for  converse,  but  his  eyes  bad 
told  bim  tbat  Diana  lierself  was  not  more  lovely  tlian  tbe  fair  votaress 
by  his  side.  Sbe  pulled  up  ber  steed  upon  tbe  mysterious  cross  witliin 
tbe  area  of  tbe  castle,  and  pointed  out  to  bim  tbe  Bonuventura  just 
tben  clearing  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  baven,  and  getting  out  to  sea.  Tbere 
are  some  brief  moments  in  nian's  career  wortli  a wliole  age  of  common- 
place  íife.  To  tbe  fair  Catharine  and  ber  companion  tbe  íleeting 
minutes  which  bad  passed  since  tbey  bad  become  acquainted  were,  per- 
baps,  the  ligbt  “ never  to  shine  again  in  the  dull  stream  of  life tbis 
Román  fortress,  swept  by  tbe  blasts  of  neur  two  thousand  years,  tbe 
greenest  spot  in  memory’s  waste.  Remembrance  in  after  years  would 
bullovv  tbese  sacred  precincts,  and  dwell  fondly  upon  every  triHing  in- 
ciden t of  tbat  short  ride  witb  feelings  of  romantic  interest,  only  to  be 
furnished  by  tbe  peculiar  situation. 

The  cavalier  dismounted  from  bis  steed,  and  pressed  tbe  hand  of  bis 
fair  deliverer.  Tbe  terror  of  tbe  mayor,  the  bog-beadle,  and  tbe  town- 
clerk,  were  all  forgotten  as  be  gazed  upon  tbe  ehiselled  features  of  tbe 
fair  Catharine,  witb  ber  beautiful  darle  tresses  streaming  in  tbe  wind. 
Even  the  supervisor  of  tbe  water  delf  was  forgotten.  His  story  bad 
been  told  in  ber  too-willing  car,  even  in  tbe  brief  ten  minutes  tbey  bad 
conversed  togetlier,  as  tbey  rested  their  panting  steeds.  Tbe  lady 
pointed  to  a small  liostel  sitúate  upon  tbe  Sandwich  Fíats,  towards 
Pegwell.  By  swift  riding  be  might  reacb  it,  gain  a boat,  and  get  on 
board  bis  sliip,  now  tossing  in  tbe  bay.  Tbe  cavalier  swore  by  tbe 
sacred  Symbol  upon  which  sbe  stood  on  tbat  day  fortnight  be  would 
return  lo  claim  tbe  fair  Catharine  for  bis  bride.  Tbey  would  meet 
upon  tbat  cross. 

The  setting  sun  tinged  tbe  massive  ruins  of  Ricliborougb,  and  tbe 
evening  breeze  sigbed  in  dreary  wbispers  along  its  walls,  and  still  Ca- 
tbarine  de  Muudeville  sut,  sad  and  solitary,  on  ber  steed,  and  watebed 
a small  boat  which  was  pulling  for  the  Bonaventura,  now  rotinding  tbe 
point.  Wben  tbe  small  speck  which  contained  ber  lovcr  also  disap- 
peared,  sbe  turned  ber  horse’s  liead,  and  rodé  back  to  Sandwich.  One 
brief  fortnight,  and  tbey  would  meet  again.  lie  liad  sworn  it  by  Rich- 
buruugli  Cross.  Would  be  keep  bis  vvord?  Time  will  sliew.  Ere 
nightiall  the  gallaut  Bonaventura  was  ashore  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Those  dreadful  deptbs  swallowed  up  for  ever  tbe  treasures  of  the 
Cataian  mines.  Tbe  good  sbip  bulged  ; the  waves  ruslied  in  fast,  and 
all  tbat  was  everinore  seen  of  tbe  crew  then  on  board  was  three  grim- 
looking  adventurers  lasbed  to  a mast,  wbo  were  wasbed  underneuth 
Broadstairs  Cliff  next  morning,  dead. 
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BY  ALFllED  CROWQUILL. 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  over  the  fair  city  of  Venice,  and  wher- 
ever  her  silvery  rays  kissed  the  dark  waters  of  them  any  cunáis  which 
intersect  that  mart  of  merchants,  as  the  gay  góndolas  passed  and  ro- 
passed,  rippling  the  smooth  surface  with  their  prows  and  fin-like  oars, 
they  appeared  like  the  sliining  scales  of  huge  serpents,  undulating  and 
sporting  aiuoiig  her  uiarble  palaces. 

In  one  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  place  dwelt  the  ustirer  Guiseppe 
Valdoni.  Rumour  repurted  liiui  as  ricli  as  Crccsus  ; but  he  liad  one 
gem  in  his  possession  which  he  valued  above  his  gold,  bis  only  daugh- 
ter,  Bianca,  a jewel  without  a flaw  ! Serenades  were  nightly  performcd 
under  the  balcony  of  liis  residence,  and  all  the  gallants  of  Venice  en- 
deavoured  to  win  the  uttention  of  the  wealthy  lieiress  of  Valdoni. 

Of  all  the  suitors  who  sought  the  lovely  Bianca,  none  fonnd  favonr 
in  her  eyes  but  Ludovico,  the  gay,  bold,  reckless  Ludovico.  In  persou 
he  was  eminently  handsome,  and  in  her  estimation,  who  liad  only  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  a lover  by  sight,  he  was  as  far  ahove  all  his 
competí tors.  She  loved  him  I ay,  and  with  a fervour  which  is  only 
known  in  Southern  dimes. 
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Truth  to  say,  Ludovico  was  an  inconstant  man,  a gambler,  and  a 
bankrupt  in  every  virtue. 

It  was  midnight,  and  Bianca,  with  palpitating  heart,  was  watehing 
in  the  balcony.  Ludovico  carne  alone  in  a góndola.  She  threwto  him 
a bag  of  gold,  and  was  about  to  descend,  and  to  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  her  suitor. 

“ Dearest,  best-beloved  Bianca/*  said  the  deceiver,  “ to -morrón)  at 
this  hour  I will  he  here  and  bear  you  away,  if  I survive  the  disap- 
pointment  of  to-uight.  JEverything  will  then  he  ready  for  my  bride. 
Farewell  !**  And  he  rowed  brisldy  away  from  the  startled  damsel, 
who  for  his  sake  had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  her  fond  father  by  ab- 
straed ng  tlie  bag  of  gold. 

Coid  and  heartless  as  was  Ludovico,  he  felt  a pang  as  he  Iost  sight 
of  the  contiding  and  aífectionate  Bianca,  <(  But/'  thought  he,  witli 
plausible  sophistry,  e<  has  she  not  robbed  her  own  father  ? And  shall 
I keep  faith  with  one  who  has  proved  faithless  to  him  who  gave  her 
being  ? Worthless  wanton  I*' 

The  gallant,  having  reached  his  destination,  hastily  inoored  liis  gón- 
dola, and  eagerly  elutehing  the  bag  of  gold,  concealed  it  beneath  his 
cloak,  and  hurried  homewards.  Passing  beneath  a dark  colonnade, 
reposing  in  the  still  shudow  of  the  moon,  and  calculating  in  his  own 
mind  the  worth  of  the  ducats  of  which  he  had  so  unworthily  possessed 
himself,  he  was  startled  by  approaching  footsteps,  and,  turning  round, 
observed  three  men  cióse  upon  his  track.  Tliey  were  evidently  bent 
upon  overtaking  him,  and,  almost  before  he  had  presence  of  mind  to 
draw  his  rapier,  they  fell  upon  him,  and,  encumbered  by  his  cloak  and 
the  weight  of  his  treasure,  lie  was  unable  to  repel  their  sanguinary 
attack,  and  dropped  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  brigands,  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  The  bag  of  gold  chinked  upon  the  pavement ; they 
seized  the  weighty  prize,  and,  rushing  from  the  spot,  turned  into  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  thence  Crossing  the  Rialto,  they  encountered  the 
night-watch,  who  surrounded  and  captured  tliem. 

They  were  searched,  speedily  deprived  of  their  newly-acquired  trea- 
sure, and  conducted  fortlnvith  to  the  guard-house,  where  being  recog- 
nised  by  the  authorities  as  indiíferent  characters,  and  being  examined 
separately,  giving  a diíferent  account  of  their  objeets  and  pursuits, 
they  were  locked  up,  in  order  to  be  examined  the  following  morning 
by  the  magistrate. 

They  would  willingly  llave  relinquislied  their  plunder  to  bribe  their 
captors ; but  the  latter  were  too  numerous  to  act  dishonestly  without 
the  fear  of  detection,  although,  under  other  circumstances,  and  for 
sueh  a consideration,  they  might  willingly  liave  refrained  from  pressing 
the  cliarge. 

The  magistrate  before  whoui  the  culprits  were  ushered  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  a stern  man,  and  possessed  great  inHuence  in  the 
state  of  Ven  íce. 

“ Fortunately  for  ye,**  said  he,  addressing  the  prisoners,  “there  is 
no  proof  that  you  have  obtained  this  bag  with  violence  ,*  but  we  may 
reasonubly  infer  that  sucli  plunder  was  not  filched  from  the  lawful 
possessor  while  he  retained  life.  Justice,  ever  associuted  with  divine 
merey,  and  of  which  we  are  the  unworthy  dispeuser,  charitably  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ignorance  and  the  want  of  evidence.  Your 
lives  are  spared, — and  may  you  repent  of  your  evil  deeds.  We  attach 
the  property  in  behalf  of  the  rightful  owner ; and  in  the  meantime 
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consign  you  to  imprisonment,  in  order  that,  should  any  evidence  liere- 
after  arise  in  your  favour,  you  may  have  the  benetit  of  it.  Away  with 
them  I” 

The  prisoners  were  remo  ved,  and  the  night-watch  wlio  liad  captured 
them  were  liberally  rewarded.  The  bag  of  gold  remained  with  the 
magistrate,  who  was  too  mucli  occupied  with  ofheial  business  to  set  on 
foot  any  inquiries  respecting  the  lawful  possessor.  He  placed  the 
treasure  in  bis  strong  chest.  When  the  investigation  took  place,  his 
two  nephews  were  presen  t,  and  contemplated  the  bag,  which  appeared 
to  have  some  talismanic  infhience  upon  all  who  gazed  upon  it,  witli  an 
irresistible  desire  of  appropriation.  They  lauglied  at  the  idea  of  its 
being  locked  up,  and  consigned  to  the  same  fate  as  the  prisoners.  In 
their  liberal  philosophy  they  determined  that  distribution  was  far 
wiser  than  accumulution ,*  and,  with  a virtue  that  is  so  uncommon  in 
the  world,  they  liad  long  practised  wliat  they  preached.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  moral  principie  they  liad  both  become  deeply  indebted,  and, 
with  that  fervent  generosity  known  only  to  the  heart  of  youth,  they 
longed  to  liquídate  their  liabilities.  There  was  no  owner  for  the  ba<j 
of  gold  ; therefore  they  argued  that  it  could  not  be  better  disbursed 
than  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  of  lionour.  Ilaving  come  to  this 
conclusión,  the  two  lionest  youths  resolved  to  cut  up  this  stray  golden 
goose,  and  feast  themselves  and  their  creditors  therewith. 

When  sleep  had  sealed  the  eyelids  of  all  witliin  the  magistrate's 
dwelling,  Giovanni  and  Guiseppe  stealtliily  quitted  their  chambers,  and 
proceeded  to  the  strong-room,  where  the  bag  of  gold  was  carefully  de- 
posited.  The  sympatliy  of  their  pursuit  liad  compelled  them,  although 
individually  reluctant,  to  come  to  a mutual  understanding.  Now  Gui- 
seppe, who  was  married,  contended  with  his  cousin  that  he  was  en- 
titled  to  two-thirds  of  the  treasure  ; his  liabilities,  too,  were  larger 
than  Giovanni's,  and,  in  his  Opinión,  justified  this  división.  They  both 
at  last  carne  to  the  determination  of  decamping,  sliould  they  obtain 
possession,  and  thus  escape  both  the  iré  of.  their  únele  and  the  impor- 
tunities  of  their  creditors.  Guiseppe’s  wife  was  on  a visit  to  her  fa- 
ther,  and  his  only  son,  a beautiful  boy  of  four  vears  oíd,  was  left  in  his 
care ; he  therefore  took  the  precaution  of  consigning  liirn  to  the  care 
of  a trusty  gondolier,  who  was  to  row  to  a certain  puint,  where  lie  pru- 
posed  to  join  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  magistrate’s  strong-room,  which  overlooked  the 
canal.  They  succeeded,  witli  some  difficulty,  in  forcing  open  the  chest 
containing  tíie  treasure,  and  Giovanni  grasped  the  coveted  prize. 

<f'Tis  mine  !”  cried  he,  exultingly. 

“*Tis  ours /*  said  Guiseppe,  holdingout  his  eager  liand. 

<e  Stay,"  replied  Giovanni ; u 1 have  had  half  the  danger, — surely  I 
am  entitled  to  half  the  plunder.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  me.” 

“ How  ! — wliy,  did  you  not  promise  to  be  content  with  one  third  ?” 
said  Guiseppe. 

<l  I liad  not  tlien  possession,”  replied  Giovanni. 

Guiseppe  burned  with  rage,  and,  darting  forward,  snatched  the  bag 
of  gold  from  liis  cousin's  grasp,  and  rushing  towards  the  balcony,  ex- 
claimed,  “ Do  you  persist  in  your  demand  ? Will  nothing  less  satisfy 
you?” 

“ Corpo  di  Bacco  ! nothing  1”  answered  the  other  savagely. 

(C  Theii  thus  ends  tlie  dispute,”  said  Guiseppe ; and,  opening  the 
casement,  he  wildly  cast  the  gold  into  tlie  canal. 
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A piercing  sliriek  followed,  not  from  the  disappointed  Giovanni,  but 
froin  the  waters  below.  Guiseppe  had  east  the  bag  of  gold  upen  the 
innocent  head  of  his  child,  and  killed  it ! 

Giovanni  fled,  conscious  of  his  participaron  in  the  robbery,  and  too 
soon  the  distracted  fatlier  learned  the  fate  of  his  boy,  and  went  raving 
mad  1 

Giovanni,  the  fugitivo,  was  reported  to  have  plundered  his  únele. 
The  gondolier,  meanwhile,  had  cunningly  eoncealed  the  bag  of  gold, 
and  produced  a log  of  wood,  which  he  assarted  had  been  cast  from  the 
window,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  deatli  of  Guiseppe's  son  ; and, 
safe  in  the  insanity  of  the  wretched  father,  he  carried  home  the 
treasure. 

A slip  of  parchment  was  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  fatal  bag,  indi- 
cating  that  it  contai ned  one  thousand  golden  ducats.  But,  through 
fear,  or  8 orne  mysterious  influence,  the  gondolier  cotild  not  be  induced 
to  bréale  the  seal  that  fastened  it ; fearful  even  of  keeping  it  in  his 
humble  dwelling,  he  carefully  inclosed  it  in  a box,  and  buried  it  in  his 
litlle  garden. 

Now  the  gondolier  had  an  only  daughter,  Verónica,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  and  she  had  many  suitors  among  her  own  class.  The  hand- 
some,  gay,  and  dissipated  Beppo,  however,  was  her  chosen  favourite. 
He  rowed  so  well,  and  sang  so  sweetly,  that  the  maid  was  charmed, 
notwitlistanding  his  suspected  gallantries. 

An  oíd  tradesman  of  V enice  liappened  to  meet  Verónica  one  even- 
ing,  as  her  father  was  taking  her  home  in  his  góndola,  and  became  ena- 
moured  of  her  charms.  He  souglit  her  father,  and  offered  her  his 
“ protection."  The  gondolier  confessed  himself  highly  flattered  by  his 
notice,  but  declined  the  honour. 

“ Take  her  to  wife,"  said  the  bluff  gondolier,  “ and  she  is  yours.  I 
can  give  her  a dowry.  Say  the  word,  and  the  girl  and  a thousand 
golden  ducats  are  yours/' 

“ YVIiat  !’*  exclaimed  the  tradesman,  whose  avarice  equalled  his  new 
passion  ; s<  you  are  joking." 

“ By  the  Virgin  !”  replied  the  father,  ct  I speak  the  truth/* 

The  affair  was  soon  settled  betwcen  the  gondolier  and  the  trades- 
man ; but  there  was  one  person  who  was  by  no  meaos  pleased  by  the 
hargain,  Beppo,  who  vowed  vengeancc  against  the  bridegroom,  al- 
thougli  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  meaos  which  had  brought  about 
the  marriage. 

Verónica  was  married,  and  the  oíd  man  conveyed  the  maid,  and  the 
bag  of  gold,  to  his  house.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
murdered,  stabbed  in  fifty  places  by  a poniard.  As  he  was  but  a 
tradesman,  the  authorities  took  little  or  no  trouble  in  seeking  out  the 
assassin.  Tliese  affairs  were  so  common  in  the  city  of  merchants. 

The  widow  took  possession  of  the  oíd  man's  property,  and  eoncealed 
the  bag  of  gold,  which  had  been  the  fatal  cause  of  this  unwise  and  un- 
propitious  alliance. 

A few  months  afterwards  the  tearless  widow  married  the  murderer 
of  her  husband.  Guilt,  however,  rarely  goes  unpunished  ; and  ere  a 
few  short  months  elapsed,  Verónica  discovered  that  the  man  whom 
she  once  idolized,  and  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  was  in 
every  way  nnworthy  of  her  love.  He  lavishly  expended  the  estáte  of 
her  late  husband  in  his  unlawful  pleasures,  wliile  she,  deserted  by  him, 
pined  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude.  Proud,  overbearing,  and  revengeful, 
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Veronica’s  passiou  of  love  was  soon  transformed  to  liatred  tlie  most  in- 
tense. 

The  bag  of  gold,  which  she  liad  carefully  concealed,  remaiiied  un- 
touched.  Depositing  it  in  a place  of  safety,  she  instantly  souglit  the 
presence  of  the  judge,  and  denouuced  her  renegade  and  unworthy  lius- 
band  as  a murderer  ! 

Beppo  was  seized,  and  the  evidence  she  produced  was  so  conclusive 
tliat  the  worthless  liusband  was  condemned  to  the  rack. 

Verónica  retired  to  a nunnery,  hoping  to  obtain  pardon  for  her  sins, 
and  presented  the  bag  of  gold  as  an  oíTering  to  tlic  convent ! 

The  bursar  or  treasurer  of  the  convent  was  a certain  Brother  An- 
selmo ; a tilín,  bilious  man,  severe  and  taciturn,  wlio  verily  lookedlike 
a skeleton  clothed  in  parcliment.  He  was  regarded  as  almost  a saint 
by  the  good  sisters,  so  punctilious  was  he  in  the  performance  of  the  re- 
ligious  duties.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been  a great  repróbate  in  his 
vouth ; and  it  is  eqnally  trne  that  he  had  become  a great  liypocrite. 
The  bag  of  gold  was  confided  to  his  custody  ; and  so  fearful  was  he  of 
its  corrupting  influence,  that  he  resolved  to  convey  it  far  from  the  puré 
atmosphere  of  the  convent,  for  fear  of  contamination.  This  was  as- 
suredly  carrying  his  scruple  to  the  extreme.  líe  first,  probably,  enter- 
tained  the  insane  idea  of  casting  the  “ root  of  all  evil  ” beneath  the 
blue  wavcs  of  the  Adriatic;  but  upon  mature  deliberation  he  contend- 
ed that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  it  by  for  charitable  purposes.  Sinner 
as  he  was,  he  might  onc  day  be  in  want  of  it ; he  tlierefore  resolved  to 
deposit  it  forthwith  in  the  hands  of  a trusty  friend-in-need,  who  had 
supplied  his  necessities  in  the  days  of  his  lamented  extravagance. 

Ünfortunately  for  Brother  Anselmo,  he  carried  the  bag  of  gold  to  the 
lawful  owner,  who  instantly  recognised  and  reelaimed  the  stolen  dueuts. 
He  possessed  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  parchment-label  was  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  and  embraced  the  precious  bag  of  gold  with  the 
fondness  of  a parent  who  had  recovered  his  lost  clíild.  Brother  An- 
selmo vainly  remonstrated,  and  the  interview  eoncluded  by  the  miserly 
money-lender  unceremoniously  kicking  him  out,  retaining  possession  of 
the  fatal  treasure. 

Fain  would  the  astonished  bursar  have  resented  this  unseemly  re- 
bu ff  ; but  a consciousness  of  his  own  villany  made  him  gulp  the  in- 
dignity  which  was  put  upon  him  ; but  he  vowed  vengeance.  Before 
he  could  put  in  execution  his  secret  purposes  his  defalcation  was  disco- 
vered ; he  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence  in  a dungeon ! 

The  bag  of  gold  tlius  returned  unbroken  tothe  hands  of  therightful 
owner,  having  been  in  its  travels  the  cause  of  so  much  crime  and 
misery  to  its  intermedíate  possessors. 

Wealth,  obtained  by  a long  life  of  toil  and  honesty  does  not  always 
produce  happiness ; ill-gotten  gold — never  ! 
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AUTHOH  OF  “ THE  WORLD  OF  LONDON." 


CDAPTER  XII. 

AUCTIONS. 

The  perpetual  transfer  of  property  from  liand  to  hand  in  London 
gives  to  the  various  auction-marts  a permanent  importance,  as  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  London  life. 

The  necessity  of  quick  return  of  money  requives  a perpetual  bar- 
gain,  sale,  and  auction,  and  the  announcements  of  tliese  last  foriu  a 
very  marked  feature  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  day. 

The  Auction  Mart,  pre-eminently  so  called,  tliough  tíiere  are  a 
hundred  others  of  various  minor  degrees  of  importance,  may  be  called 
thegreatest  thoroughfare  in  the  world.  Estatespass  through  it  with 
the  ease  of  “greased  lightning;”  indeed,  at  one  time  or  another, 
England  has  jumped  down  her  own  throat,  the  said  throat  bcing  re- 
presented  by  the  all-swallowing  maw  ofthe  Auction  Mart.  Heve  are 
submitted  to  your  approbation,  here  solicit  the  honour  of  your  pre- 
ference,  to-day,  at  “ twel vejor  one  o'clock,”  a slice,  some  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Cape ; a princely  estáte 
in  Gloucestershire,  Cf  with  political  influence  extending  over  I know 
not  how  many  thousand  independent  yeomen  — how  far  the  political 
influence  thus  advertised  as  a marketable  commodity  agrees  with 
the  character  of  independence  ascribed  to  the  yeomen,  the  auction- 
eer  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us  ; — cf  the  next  presentation  to  a 
living  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  in  a sporting  neighbourhood, — 
single  duty, — present  incumbent  aged  seventy-seven  “absolute 
reversión  to  money  in  the  funds  “ house  and  premises  in  a first- 
rate  business  situation  in  the  city  “eligible  estatcs  at  Swan 
River “ a cellar  of  choice  and  valuable  wines  "a  family  vault 
at  Kensall  Grcen  “ a four-roomed  freehold  eottage  and  gurden 
“ the  Coliseum." 

Entering  the  apartmcnt  where  the  three  last-mentioned  cominodi- 
ties  were  about  to  be  offered  to  public  competition,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  it  crow’ded  to  excess,  a popular  and  well-known 
auctioneer  being  expected  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  añil  great  the  curi- 
osity  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

It  is  with  heroes  of  the  hammer  as  with  heroes  of  the  pen  and 
sword,  every  age  has  its  prime  hero,  to  wliom  all  others  succumb, 
and  play  secondary  and  inferior  fiddles.  He  filis  the  public  eye 
with  a constant,  steady  light,  while  others  flit  before  it  like  meteors. 
He  is  the  prince  of  auctioneers ; millions  have  been  transferred  from 
time  to  time  by  the  sound  of  his  ivory  mallet ; he  is  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor  of  the  historical  auctioneers  of  other  days,  whose  ñames  have 
survived  tlieir  catalogues  ; of  Cock,  and  Squibb,  and  tliat  fortúnate 
brother,  immortalized  by  Peter  Pindar, 

“ Who  with  a hammer,  and  a conscience  clear, 

Got  glory,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.’1 
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After  waiting  patiently  half  an  hour  and  more  beyond  thc  ap- 
pointcd  time,  wc  observed  a man  in  hís  shirt-sleeves,  in  the  ac.t  of 
putting  on  a bloom-coloured  coat,  which  harmonized  exactly  with 
a bloom-coloured  face ; then,  taking  a comb  from  bis  waistcoat 
pocket,  be  carefully  arranged  “ the  lyart  baffets,  wearing  thin  and 
bare,”  upon  eitber  side  bis  forehead.  His  toilet  tbus  performed  in 
the  eye  of  his  bidders,  and  an  expectant  grin  having  already  begun 
to  expand  itself  over  the  faces  of  bis  curious  auditors,  the  successor 
of  Squibb,  who,  unlike  the  young  Iulus, 

c<  Sequitur  patrem  passibus  aequis,” 

grasps  his  ivory  mallet,  and  asccnds  the  rostrum. 

His  keen  eye,  circling  round  the  room,  takes  the  measure  of  bis 
audience  at  a glance ; be  sees  their  valué,  and  knows  by  instinct 
bow  to  adapt  himself  to  their  humour.  Although,  in  all  probabi- 
lity,  tbis  gentleman  has  not  studied  rhetoric  as  an  art,  and  perhaps 
never  beard  of  Sheridan’s  plan,  of  first  disarming  bis  auditory  b)'  a 
preliminar}'  joke,  then,  ere  they  have  time  to  recover  their  presence 
of  mind,  bringing  up,  and  letting  fly  a discbarge  of  facts  and  argu- 
nients ; yet  tbis  is  precisely  the  plan  of  operation  of  our  humorous 
auctioneer. 

Yet  bis  humour  is  not  uniform,  ñor  bis  gravity  equally  grave,  in 
all  places.  lie  is  a f<  wiser  and  a sadder  man”  in  the  city,  selling 
great  estates,  than  be  is  at  Covent  Garden,  disposing  of  a consign- 
ment  of  Turkey  carpets ; but,  liowever  be  may  augment  or  diminish 
bis  jnexhaustible  budget  of  fun,  his  ease  and  freedom  of  manner  are 
undiminished,  whether  he  expatiate  upon  the  paradisaical  excellence 
of  a Norfolk  territory  to  the  monied  Jews  of  Cornhill,  or  eulogize  a 
set  of  dining-tables  before  the  mahogany  Jews  of  Broker’s  Alley. 

After  the  good-humoured  joke  with  which  lie  conciliates  bis  au- 
ditory has  been  perpetrated,  and  the  laugh  with  which  it  is  sure  to 
be  greeted  lias  subsided,  George  looks  grave,  J'unnily  grave,  ludi- 
crously  solemn,  comically  sad.  He  finds  that  he  wants  words  to 
express  bis  sense  of  the  valué  of  the  investment  he  is  about  to  bring 
before  you  ; be  only  wislies  he  had  money,  Consols  quaking  at  98^. 
Here  George  shakes  bishead  prophetically,  saying,  as  plain  as  a shake 
of  the  head  can  say,  “ Consols  at  98¿,  can't  last.”  The  capitalista 
look  grave  as  George  continúes  shaking  bis  head,  and,  when  be  has 
repeated  the  words,  quaking  at  98£  ” three  or  íour  times,  they  be- 
gin  to  think  there  is  something  in  it. 

“ Money,”  be  continúes,  t(  literally  a drug ; of  no  valué.  (A 
laugh.)  Yes,  be  repeated  it,  utterly  worthless ; dross,  literally 
dross.”  (A  laugh,  and  a voice  from  the  back  benclies,  “ I wish  we 
had  some  of  it,  though  !”)  i(  Do  ye  ? I daré  say  you  do.  (Laugh- 
ter.)  Well,  my  friend,  all  I can  tell  you  is  this,  Rothschild  told  me 
the  other  day  he  was  offered  £100,000  for  a sixteenth  per  cent,  and 
wouldn't  take  it ; and  another  capitalist  of  my  acquaintance  offered 
the  same — I mean  a similar  sum,  at  a half  per  cent,  and  couldn't  get 
it.  (A  laugh.)  You  may  laugh — ugh — agh.” 

The  two  last  monosyllables  faintly  represent  a short,  dry,  peculiar 
interjectional  sound,  something  between  a cougb  and  a grunt,  in 
which  George  delights,  and  which  serves  as  a stop-gap  in  the  quick- 
set  hedge  of  his  oratory. 
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After  a pause,  and  a gulp  of  brown  sherry  and  water,  he  pro- 
ceeds, — 

“ Where  will  you  get  such  interest  for  your  money  ? (No  an- 
swer.)  I thought  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  show  me  such  another 
chance  for  doubling  your  cupital — agh — ugh.  Why,  where  ’s  the 
difficulty  ? You  cun  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  this  property 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  I ain  sure  you  are  too  honest  to  ask  it  for 
less.  (A  laugh.)  Come,  now,  make  a beginning.  Give  me  a hun- 
dred  thousand— (a  pause) — ninety  thousand — eighty — seventy — six- 
ty — anything  you  picase.  The  difficulty  is,  I see,  to  break  the  ice — 
agh — ugh.° 

At  length  he  gets  a bidder — fifty  thousand  is  bid.  And  now  no 
angler,  patiently  awaiting  the  long-expected  nibble,  is  more  brisk 
than  our  auctioneer.  IT  is  eye  wanders  rapidly  over  the  monied  mob 
below  ; he  leans  anxiously  forward,  and  his  eagle  glance  catches  the 
bidding,  which  echoes  from  his  lips  ere  the  nod  of  the  bidder  has 
well  ceased  to  sanction  the  announcement.  Sixty — sixty-five — se- 
venty thousand  pounds ; the  hammer  vibrating  from  the  undulating 
elbow,  hangs  menacingly  in  the  air ; the  competition,  having  reachecí 
tile  marketable  valué  of  the  investment,  begins  to  flag;  George  raises 
the  hammer  to  strike,  but  disappoints  us  with  a blow  on  the  desk 
with  the  side  of  his  hand.  At  length  the  sharp,  decisive  knock  an- 
nounees  the  sale,  and  the  clcrk  proceeds  to  register  the  ñame  of  the 
successful  competitor. 

We  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  prince  of  auctioneers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  we  did  not  confess  that  he  is  not  less  great  in 
the  study  than  the  rostrum  ; his  written  is  not  less  original  than  his 
spoken  style ; ñor  do  we  well  know  which  demands  our  greatest 
meed  of  admiration  and  applause,  the  written  panegyrics  with  which 
he  raises  property  in  the  eyes  of  capitalists,  or  the  uttered  eulogies 
with  which  he  knocks  it  down. 

The  elegance  and  aptitude  of  his  quotations,  the  native  modesty 
with  which  he  introduces  himself,  as  connected  with  the  “ princely  *' 
estáte  he  is  intrusted  w ith  by  the  “ noble  and  patriotic  ])roprietor  ” 
to  submit  to  public  competition  ; the  easy  confidence  with  which  he 
annexes  a seat  in  Parliament  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  pur- 
chaser  ; the  complete  unión  of  all  possible  agrcmcns , and  total  ab- 
sence  of  un  y drawbacks,  of  whalever  kind,  upon  whatever  property, 
prove  to  us,  with  more  than  Socratic  or  Aristotelic  forcé,  how  per- 
fect  the  terrestrial  bliss  that  money,  invested  under  the  hammer  of 
our  hero,  may  secure. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  this  great  man  lias  received  in- 
structions  to  dispose  of  the  parish  round-hoiise,  pound,  stocks,  or 
pillory.  You  must  not  imagine  that  these  public  buildings  wrill  be 
introduced  to  your  notice  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; on  the  contrary, 
somewhat  in  the  following  style  will  appear  his  preliminary  adver- 
tí sement  : — 

MR.  GILES  SCROOOINS 

lias  the  happine88  to  iuform  capitalists,  that  lie  has  liad  the  lionour  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  the 

CORPORATE  BODY 
of  the  terrestro-paradisaical  locality  of 

FROGSTIOLE 

t»>  «lispose  of  without  reserve,  at  the  Mart.  on  the  lirst  day  of  April  next,  a portion 
of  the 
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CORFORATE  LANDS 

aml  tenements,  comprising  a little  fíe  aven  oí  a rotundo,  celestially  locatod  at  the 
exclusive  end  of  the  village,  (London  and  other  mails  pass  the  avenue  daily,)  in  the 
centre  of  a 

SPORTING  PARADISE, 

thicklv  populated  with  game  ; the  tails  of  the  plieasants  and  partridgcs  literally 
overlapping,  and  the  hares  and  rabbits,  for  want  of  accommodation,  forced  to  lie 
three  in  a bed. 

LORD  BADGER’S  FOXIIOUNDS 

hnnt  the  iramediate  neighbourhood  ; and  distant  raountaius,  blending  with  the  bluc 
firmament  at  the  top,  realiza  the  poetry  of 

THE  131  MORTAL  BARD  ; 

with  mutton  at  fourpence  farthing  a pound,  and  other  elegancies  in  proportion  ! 

It  may  not  he  abuve  the  mark  to  indícate,  tliafc  the  far-famed  scenery  of 
GENEVA’S  FAVOUUED  LAKE 

must  fall  below  par — in  fact,  a discount — when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
suhlimity  of  the  scene  under  examination.  The  pencil  hy  Byron  or  Scott  would  in 
vain  describe , without  ocular  demonstrution,  being  within  a momentaneous  drive 
of  the 

FIDDLER’S  GREEN  RAILWAY. 

In  addition  to  <‘a  distant  view  of  the  ehanging  sea,”  a few  hundrcds,  judiciously 
laid  out  hy  the  hand  oí  taste  in  enlarging  the  mansión,  would  delight  the  pro- 
spectivo 

VISUAL  ORB 

of  the  enterprising  capitalist . But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 

NATURE 

has  herself  pointed  out  this  desirable  residence  for  public  characters,  and  that  there 
is  a moral  certainty  of  the  happy  proprietor  being  returned,  at  the  next  election, 
(or  sooner,) 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Together  with  the  mansión,  will  be  disposed  of, 

IN  A RING  FENCE, 

a compact  little  estáte,  judiciously  adorned  with  a belting  of  timber,  useful  and  or- 
namental, where  stock  may  be  regarded  as  secure  as  under  lock  and  kcy , under  the 
immediatc  tutelaye  of  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

Not  far  from  this  exquisito  little  property  is  lot  thrcc — un  wnique  erection,  ren- 
dered  of  classic  interest  by  the  residence  upon  one  occasion  of  the  renowned  Sir 
Hudihras,  whose  sublime  and  very  funny  biograplier  has  descrihed  it  so  much  su- 
perior to  what  31  r.  Giles  Scroggins,  or  language  could  attempt,  that  he  hopea  the 
monicd  world  will  pardon  this  short  notice  : — 


“ In  all  the  fabric 

Yon  sliall  not  see  a stone  ñor  a brick, 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  made  impregnahle  ; 

There  ’s  neither  iron  bar  ñor  gate, 
Portcullis,  chain,  ñor  bolt,  ñor  grate, 
And  yet  inen  dunince  there  abidc, 

In  dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide ; 


With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 
Tliey  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit  ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in 
Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prison  ; 

In  circle  magical  confined, 

With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  w'ind.M 


It  is  al  together  a lusk  of  supcrerogalion  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent  lots  of  lovely  scenery  round  about ; the  mighly  ocean  will  not  be  left 
bchind  -}  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  fresli  herrings  may  be  liad,  with  lots  of 
mushrooms;  the  umbrngeous  eommon,  with  a right  of  pasture  for  the  goslings , 
challenges  competí tion  with 

THE  BOUNDLESS  PRAIRIES 
of  centnil  Africa,  and  the 

GREAT  SANDY  DESERTS 

of  North  America.  3Ioney  may  be  made  by  wnshing  pigs  in  the  poml,  nbounding 
with  carp,  tench,  and  tittlebats.  belonging  to  the  estáte. 

Printed  particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale,  and  a lithographic  print  of  this  bijou 
of  a lot,  may  he  liad  at  the  Fox  and  Geese,  Frogshole,  when  31  r.  G.  S.  returns 
from  his  circumambulatory  inspection  of  this  angelic  paradise. 

Our  readers  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
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above  announcement,  or  its  prototypes  in  the  daily  papers,  are  seri- 
ously  penned ; quite  the  reverse.  The  peculiarity  of  the  style  is 
merely  intended  to  attract  notice,  and  excite  curiosity ; and  the 
flowers  of  hyperbole,  which  the  eloquent  author  is  accustomed  to 
scatter  over  his  subject,  have  as  much  relation  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  property  in  the  market,  as  the  florid  ornamenta  of  a mansión 
have  to  the  comfort  of  those  dwelling  within  its  walls. 

We  believe  the  peculiar  style  of  these  advertisements  contribute 
as  much  to  the  amusement  of  néwspaper  readers  as  the  reports  at 
Bow  Street,  or  any  other  humorous  portion  of  the  paper.  We  read 
them  with  due  allowances  for  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  con- 
scious  that  if  his  flights  of  faney  do  the  estáte  no  good,  they  as  cer- 
tainly  do  it  no  harm  ; and  we  reeognise  with  renewed  pleasure 
every  fresh  indication  of  his  hyperbolic  humour,  in  advertisements 
of  several  coluiniis  in  length,  tessellated  in  slim  itaüc  characters,  al- 
ternating  with  robust  Román  capitals. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  trust  we  shall  be  awarded  that  meed  of 
praise  we  consider  ourselves  so  richly  to  have  deserved,  in  preserving 
lbr  posterity  some  account  of  the  wntten  and  spoken  style  of  a grent 
public  character  ; thus  supplying  a desiderátum  in  all  ages  wanted, 
and  but  rarely  supplied,  particulars  of  personal  interest  connected 
with  the  great  historical  personages  of  our  country. 

The  geni us  of  Squibb  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  That  he  was 
great  in  selling  oíd  china  we  know  ; but  of  the  manner  of  his  great- 
ness  we  are  not  informed.  Cock — in  his  day,  cock  of  the  walk — was, 
we  are  told,  a man  of  persuasive  power,  but  we  are  told  no  more. 
The  nice  touehes  that  inake  the  nnish  of  character  are  lost  to  the 
world  in  Cock  and  Squibb,  but  are  preserved  to  the  entertainment 
of  remotest  ages  in  our  graphic  portraiture  of  Scroggins. 

Of  auctions,  as  places  of  resort  by  purchasers,  who  imagine  that 
things  are  to  be  had  eheaper  there  than  at  respectable  shops,  we  can 
only  say,  that  those  who  try  them  with  that  view  will  find  them- 
selves  very  much  mistaken. 

London  auctions  are  so  numerous  and  regular,  that  they  form  a 
permanent  branch  of  trafíic,  employing  hundreds  of  people,  who  de- 
vote all  their  time,  ski  11,  and  shrewdness  to  prevent  the  bona  Jidc 
purchaser  from  getting  any  article  he  may  have  come  there  to  pur- 
chase  for  one  farthing  less  than  what  they  choose  to  cali  its  valué. 
Sooner  than  he  shall  have  it,  these  people  raise  the  auction,  bidding 
against  him  at  all  hazards,  and  when  the  sale  is  over,  retire  to  a 
neighbouring  coíTechouse,  appraise  the  articles  purchascd  at  their 
probable  marketable  valué,  and  divide  the  loss. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  illustrations  of  a trutli,  in  London  al- 
most  universal,  that  you  caminí  be  permití ed  lo  interfere  ?vilh  the 
regular  course  of  pro/its.  Certain  men  there  are,  in  every  line  of 
life,  who  are  interposed,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  between 
the  veiulor  and  purchaser.  These  brokers,  or  go-betweens,  must 
have  their  intermedíate  profit,  which  yon  must  be  content  to  pay,  or 
swcat  for  it. 

There  is  a certain  recognised  imposition,  a transfer-tax,  to  these 
people  upon  every thing  that  one  man  buys  and  another  man  sells  in 
London,  from  an  estáte  of  twenty  thousand  a-year  to  a sieve  of 
apples.  You  musí  pay  it,  and  you  are  a great  fool  if  you  do  not  ; 
for,  as  sure  as  you  attempt  to  take  short  cuts,  or  try  to  save  the 
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profit  of  somebody  upon  everybody,  you  will  find  that,  instead  of 
being  imposed  upon  lightly,  without  taking  any  trouble,  you  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  impose  heavily  upon  yourself. 


CHAFTER  XIII. 

PICTÜRE  AUCTIONS. 

Everybody  is  a judge  of  painting  exccpt  a connoisscur. 

Hogautii. 

Ir  Hogartli  be  right,  we  claim  the  Iiigh  distinction  of  being  judges 
of  painting, — we  are  not  connoisseurs. 

And  yet,  if,  as  Ooldsmith  says,  the  art  of  the  connoisscur  consists 
only  in  observing  tliat  “the  picture  might  bave  been  bet.ter  painted 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  in  praising  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino/’  we  almost  think  our  long  experience  about  town 
might  entitle  us  to  a distinction  so  easily  acquired. 

The  print  and  picture-dealers'  shops  of  London  we  look  upon  as 
so  many  preliminary  National  Galleries ; nurseries  of  the  fme-arts. 
To  the  fancy  ironmongers  we  also  owe  something  ; few  of  our  deter- 
mined  gallery-hunters  are  ignorant  of  the  tea-tray  style  of  painting. 

Rut  the  auction-rooms  are  the  great  sources  of  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment ; we  never  fail  to  patronize  them  in  the  season  ; cali  for 
catalogues  with  an  authoritative  air,  and  sean  the  pictures  through  a 
pocket-glass,  with  the  earnest  scrutiny  of  a collector. 

There  is  a large  class  of  idlers,  to  whom  the  auctions  of  pictures 
are  a cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  killing  time  ; they  never  fail  in 
their  attendance,  are  as  well  known  as  Ohristie  and  IManson  thein- 
selves ; they  never  bid,  but  note  the  biddings  upon  the  margins  of 
their  catalogues;  they  are  curious,  smoke-dried  specimens  of  hu- 
manity,  and  when  one  sees  them  at  a sale  of  ar  ti  el  es  of  virtú,  one  can 
hardly  help  inquiring  when  they  are  to  be  knockcd  down.  They 
stare  in  amaze  at  each  successive  importation  of  Raphaels,  Poussins, 
Corregios,  Dominichinos,  and  Salvator  Rosas,  “ the  property  of  a 
gentleman/*  or  the  “ genuine  collection  of  a late  noble  connoisseur 
dceeased,”  and  are  lost  in  astonishinent  at  the  superhuman  industry 
of  the  masters,  who,  though  their  lives  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  temí  of  liumanity,  yet  have  contrived 
to  bestow  upon  posterity  a picture  at  lcast  for  every  day  of  their  in- 
defatigable  lives.  One  of  the  most  experieneed  picture- a uction- 
hunters  in  town,  informed  us  that,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  eal- 
culating  the  sizes  of  the  several  works  of  art,  as  noted  in  his  cata- 
logues, he  has  attended  the  dispersión  by  auction  of  half  an  acre  of 
Raphaels  ; threeroods,  fifteen  perches  of  Cuyps ; twenty-five  square 
yards  of  Vandyke;  and  a small  farm  of  the  best  Flemish  masters. 

The  impudence,  to  cali  it  by  no  harsher  ñame,  with  which  pic- 
ture-dealers catalogue  their  trash,  has  been  happily  ridiculed  by  a 
man  who  despised  quackery  in  art — himself  a great  ro áster, — the  im- 
mortal  Hogarth  ; who,  in  a supposititious  bilí  froma  manufacturer  of 
pictures  by  the  oíd  masters  to  a dealer,  has  let  us  into  somc  of  the 
sccrcts  of  this  reputable  fraternity. 
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/.  s.  d. 


To  painting  The  Mroman  caught  in  Adultery,  upon  a green 

ground,  by  Han»  Holhein, 3 3 0 

To  Solomon,  his  Wise  Judgment,  in  panel,  by  Michael  Angelo 

Buonarotti, 2 13  tí 

Tu  a painting  and  cnnvnss  for  a naknd  IMary  Magdalcn,  in  the 

undoubted  style  of  Paul  Veronese, 2 2 0 

To  hriinstone  for  smoking  ditto, 0 2 G 

Raid  Mrs.  W , for  a live  model  to  sit  for  Diana  batbing,  by 

Tintoretto,. 0 1G  0 

Paid  for  the  liire  of  a layinan,  to  copy  the  robes  of  a Cardinal 

for  a Vandyke, 0 5 0 

Portrait  of  a man  doing  penance,  by  Albert  Durer, 2 2 0 

Paiil  the  female  figure  for  sitting  thirty  minutes  in  a wet  sheet, 

that  I might  give  the  dry  manner  of  the  master,* 0 10  0 

The  Tribute  mouey  rendered , with  all  the  exactness  of  Qiiintin 

Matsvs,  the  famed  blaeksmith  of  Antwerp, 0 12  tí 

Tu  Ruth  at  the  feet  of  Boaz.  upon  an  oak  board,  by  Titian,  ..  3 3 0 

St.  Anthony  preaelung  to  the  Pislies,  by  Salvator  Rosa 3 10  0 

The  Martyrdom  of  ¿St.  Winifred,  with  a viexv  of  Ilolywell 

Baths,  by  Oíd  Frank 1 11  tí 

To  a large  allegorical  altar-piece,  consisting  of  men  and  angela, 
honres,  and  river  goda;  the  thought  most  happily  hit  off,  by 

R liben», 5 5 0 

To  Susannali  bathingj  the  two  elders  in  the  background,  by 

Castiglione, 2 2 0 

To  The  Devil  and  St.  Dunstnn,  the  tongs  highly  finishcd,  l»y 

Teniers, 2 2 0 

To  a Queen  of  Slieba  falling  down  before  Solomon,  by  Murillo,  2 12  G 

To  a Jildith  in  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  by  Le  Brun, 1 1G  0 

To  a Sisera,  in  the  tent  of  Jael.  its  companion,  by  the  same,  . . 1 16  0 

Paid  for  admission  inte  the  House  of  Peer»,  to  take  a sketeli  of 
a great  character  for  a picture  of  Moses  breaking  the  tablcs 
of  the  law,  in  the  daikest  manner  of  Raphael,  not  yet 
finished, 0 2 tí 


CHAPT13R  XIV. 

3HOPPINU. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a duy  with  hisfriend,  to  see  a 
countrv  fair,  wliere  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackera,  and 
tufillos,  and  many  other  gim- cracks  ; and  having  observed  tbem  all,  and  the  other 
fon  ni  bruñí  8 that  inake  up  the  furniture  of  a country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend. 

Lord,  how  many  ihinys  títere  are  in  this  world  of  which  Dioyenes  hath  no  nced 

IZAAK  WALTOX. 

Wiiat  would  London  be  without  its  shops? 

IIow  dull  to  tlie  pedcstñan,  on  a fine  Sunday  in  June,  is  the  formal, 
quaker-  like  aspect  of  the  ahuttered  shops  of  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strund  ! How  dismal  to  the  lounger  are  the  tedious  streets,  where 
the  tobacconists  and  pastrycooks  alone  ofler  their  attraetions  to  his 
excursi  ve  eye ! How  provoking  to  the  pert  milliner,  whose  only 

day  of  lifting  her  eyes  from  everlasting  work  is  Sunday,  when  the 
haberdashery  shops,  with  all  their  Frippery,  are  as  a seaíed  book,  or 
a fountain  shut  up. 

The  shops  of  London,  on  Sunday,  like  a gallery  of  picturcs  turned 

* Some  of  the  uncient  unisteis  acrpiired  n dry  manner  of  painting,  from  studying 
aftcr  wet  drapery. — Webb  on  Painting, 
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to  the  wall,  on  other  days  display  their  tliousand  works  of  art  in  the 
most  splendid  trames,  and  the  gayest  colours  ; each  shop  is  a pie - 
ture , more  or  less  highly-finished,  or  eoloured,  according  to  the 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner,  and  drawing  its  own  especial  mob  of 
gaping  admirers. 

Without  the  privilege  of  the  shop-windows,  wliat  on  earth  would 
become  of  our  thousands  of  London  loungers  ? 

Without  their  aid,  and  the  auction-rooms,  how,  in  the  ñame  of 
laziness,  would  the  wretehed  member  of  a West  Eud  club  contri  ve 
to  annihilatc  the  time  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ? 

To  him,  and  to  the  stranger,  the  unemployed,  the  idle,  the  shops 
of  London  are  means  of  education  and  amusement ; normal  schools 
of  art  and  industry  ; repositories  of  taste  and  viriú  ; librarles  of  in- 
dustry,  Science,  intellect,  applied  to  provide  for  the  artificial  wauts 
and  multiplied  requirements  of  civilized  and  social  man ; museums 
of  manufacturing  ingenuity  and  skill. 

If  we  were  callcd  upon  to  point  out  a single  test  by  which  we 
might  determine  the  degree  of  refinement  of  a people,  we  would  say, 
look  at  the  shops  ; t/iere  you  will  see,  rcflected  in  the  number  of 
commodities,  the  number  of  wants  of  refined  life  ; and  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  by  the  number  of  our  artificial  wants  that  our  refinement  is 
to  be  calculated. 

Let  a man  walk  leisurely  from  Oxford  Street,  tlown  Regent  Street, 
along  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Cheapside,  “ to  the  India  Honse 
let  him  stop,  and  introduce  himself  to  the  outsides  of  individual  shops ; 
let  him  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  and  hear  what  they  have 
to  say  ; and,  if  he  does  not  retur n to  his  chamber  impressed  with 
more  vivid  ideas  of  the  tremendous  wealth,  importance,  enterprise 
of  this  mighty  metrópolis  of  shopocrats  than  he  liad  before,  we  can 
only  say,  he  is  not  the  man  we  took  him  for. 

There  is  a physiognomy  of  shop ; a decided  expression  of  cóunte- 
nance,  that  at  once  indicates  to  the  spectator  its  social  position,  and 
status  in  society.  Here  is  a shop,  for  instance,  with  wide  mouth, 
low  forehead,  bleared  eyes,  and  dusky  features ; a shop  that  a poor 
man  would  no  more  think  of  entering  than  he  would  of  intruding  into 
a gentleman's  parlour ; a shop  that  says  as  plain  as  it  can  speak,  “ I 
care,  not  I,  for  chance  customers,  I am  a shop  of  liigh  connexions 
and  good  family.”  The  employcs  of  sueh  a shop  as  this  are  inore  like 
clergymen  than  shopmen ; bald-headed,  confidential,  black-coated, 
long-serviec  shopmen ; men  of  good  salaries  and  manner,  grave  and 
independent  in  their  deportment,  who  have  been  in  the  establish- 
ment  nine-and-twenty  years  come  next  Lord  Mayor’s  day  ; and  in- 
tend  to  be  there  the  remainder  of  their  respectable  lives. 

These  old-establishcd  shops  stare  at  a chanee-customer  ; they  are 
civil,  but  cool  in  serving  you,  and  take  care  to  charge  you  a little 
higher  than  they  do  to  their  own  connexions;  they  will  not  coiule- 
scend  to  enter  into  conversation  with  you  ; and  if  you  make  atiy  ob- 
jection  to  the  price  or  quality  of  any  article,  they  return  your  money 
with  great  indifterence  and  solemnity. 

Nevertheless,  you  cannot  lay  out  your  money  at  a greater  advan- 
tage  than  in  one  of  these ; in  fact,  they  are  the  only  shops  to  be  de- 
pended on ; they  cannot  aJJ'ord  to  cheat  you,  ñor  give  you  a bad  ar- 
ticle ; they  are  said  to  be  dear,  because  they  charge  a high  price  for 
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a good  article,  and  in  this  point  of  view  they  may  be  as  well  called 
ehcap  shops  as  dear. 

Contrast  oneof  these  with  a ticket-shop,  or  pretended  cheap  shop, 
a lying,  Jeremy  Diddler  shop,  that  pretends  to  be  always  selling  off 
at  a great  sacriíice,  as  if  its  solé  ambition  were  to  ruin  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  a discerning  public. 

There  is  something  of  the  cut  of  the  swell-mob  about  one  of  these 
cheap-shops  ; it  looks  as  if  it  had  stolen  its  eommodities,  or  liad  ob- 
tained  them  upon  false  pretences,  which,  in  truth,  is  usually  the 
case ; its  plate-glass  Windows,  brass  sashes,  and  full-length  mir- 
rors,  have  an  impudent,  unpaicl-for  expression. 

There  are  no  shopmen  in  these  places,  but  only  somethings  be- 
tween  young  men  and  boys ; raw,  twenty  pounds  a-year  counter- 
jumpers,  in  sallow,  half-starched  cravats,  and  seedy  black  coats ; 
there  is  great  bnstle  and  appearance  of  business,  which  you  never 
notice  in  shops  that  enjoy  tile  reality;  the  shop-boys  have  a servile, 
insolent  manner,  and  an  open,  undisguised  desire  of  eheating  and 
taking  yon  in.  You  are  attracted,  if  you  know  no  better,  by  the 
low  prices  of  articles  ticketed  in  the  window,  and  youenter;  you 
ask  to  look  at  the  article  in  the  window  ; this  the  shopmen  will  not 
allow,  but  ussure  you  they  have  precisely  similar  goods,  which  they 
proflfer  for  your  inspection  ; if  you  persist  in  declining  any  other  ar- 
ticle than  that  you  see  marked  in  the  window,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility  be  insulted,  and  turned  out  of  the  shop,  if  not  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion-house,  as  has  before  now  hnppened  to  an  adventurous  bargain- 
hunter.  Whatcver  you  are  wlieedled  or  bullied  into  buying  at  these 
pretended  cheap  shops  is  sure  to  be  dear,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end,  of  inferior  quality  ; you  never  quit  the  coun- 
ter  without  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  having  been  taken  in,  or  of 
having  been  dealing  with  people  wliose  trade  is  to  take  people  in. 

We  hear  a great  (leal  of  execration  bestowecl  upon  fortune-hunters, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  not  another  class  of  sporting-cha- 
racters,  almost,  if  not  altogether  as  detestable,  we  mean  bargain - 
hunters.  Time,  temper,  and  shoe-leather,  will  these  people  submit 
to  the  loss  of,  for  a bargain  ; will  stew  themselves  in  an  utuiosphere 
of  odoriferous  perspiration  among  greasy  Jew-brokers,  at  an  auction, 
for  a bargain ; will  bid  against  their  best  friend  for  a thing  which  he 
wants,  and  which  they  don't  want,  for  the  love  they  bear  a bargain. 
Now,  what  is  a bargain?  Something  purchased  for  less  than  its 
fair  marketable  valué.  Who  is  the  sufferer  by  this  ? Either  the 
vendor,  the  owner,  or  the  poor  artizan,  whose  days  and  nights  of 
labour  have  been  consumed  in  its  production. 

With  what  exce ss  of  glee  will  a bargain-hunting  lady  return  lióme 
with  “ sucli  a lovc  of  a bonnet,"  IC  such  a beautiful  worked  muslin/' 
€t  such  a swect  love  of  a tamboured  collar/'  in  the  purchase  whereof 
she  has  been  lucky  enough  or  elever  enough  to  get  it  a bargain — “ a 
mere  notliing — an  oíd  song — and  wonders  how  they  can  make  it  for 
the  money  1" 

Alas  ! how  many  tears  may  not  the  poor  worker  of  that  precious 
bargain  have  shed,  wlnle  wearing  her  fmgcrs  to  the  bone  for  wages, 
mayhap  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  I What 
struggling  hearts  may  not  have  bent  over  the  needle  or  the  tambour- 
frame, — hearts  whose  only  aspiration  is  for  that  happy,  that  long- 
desired  hour,  when  they  will  for  ever  cease  to  beat, — hearts  whose 
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joy,  Lope,  and  freshness  have  long  since  given  place  to  the  com- 
plaining  bitterness  of  unremitting,  nnrequited  toil ! 

Ay,  ladies  of  Britain,  g o bargain-catching,  and  give  to  South  Sea 
islanders  and  nasty  niggers  the  accumulated  produce  of  your  sav- 
ings  from  the  sweat  and  lilc-blood  of  your  distressed  country- 
w ornen  ! 

We  llave  no  patience  with  the  hungry-cycd,  greedy-hearted 
wretches  who  rush  into  cheap  shops ; and  the  only  respectability 
about  the  cheap  shops  is  their  cleverness  in  dohtg  these  hunters  of 
bargains.  It  is  not  that  the  buyer  is  sure  at  these  places  to  get  an 
article  fifty  per  cent,  worse , at  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  less  tlmu  a 
respectable  tradesman  can  aíTord  to  sell  it  for  ; this  we  rej oice  at ; 
this  is  a sort  of  retributive  justice ; it  serves  the  bargain-liunter 
right.  It  is  the  misery  among  tradespeople,  artificers,  shopmen,  the 
screwing  of  the  poor  workmen  and  workwomen,  to  which  the  bar- 
gain-h nnter,  by  his  purchases,  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  since  all 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  llave  any  concern  with  the  cheap  shops 
are  sure  to  burn  their  fingers. 

A respectable  tradesman  has  an  article  in  his  shop,  forming  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  stock  in  trade,  but  which  he  cannot 
afford  to  sell,  and  which  secures  to  tlie  honest  purchaser  an  honest 
article  at  an  honest  price,  1 mean  his  charactcr.  This  enables  the 
tradesman  to  afford  to  do  what  is  fair,  and  he  does  it ; this  is  a pro- 
tection  to  the  customer  from  imposture  far  before  the  mendacious 
announcements  of  the  ticket-shops  ; this  it  is  which  enables  the  cus- 
tomer to  enter  a shop  with  confidenee,  quit  it  with  satisfaction,  and 
return  to  it  with  alacrity.  Believe  me,  it  is  worth  a trille  extra  to 
deal  with  an  honest  man,  who  by  straightforward  behaviour  has 
raised  himself  to  independence. 

These  observations  apply  to  cheap  tca-shops,  cheap  tailors,  cheap 
jewellers,  cheap  haberdashers,  cheap  everything — whatever  is  too 
cheap  is  too  dear . The  tradesman  will  not  get  rich  by  this  cheap 
System,  and  the  customer  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed  his  true  interest  to  a mere  delusion. 

JLet  us  now  resume  our  stroll  and  our  casual  observations,  as  we 
proceed  along  the  leading  line  of  the  world  of  shopkeepers.  ilere 
is  an  historical  shop — a shop  that  has  made  a fortune,  and  founded  a 
family.  There  it  stands,  a monnment  of  the  supremac.y  of  honest, 
humóle  industry  in  this  great  and  powerful  country.  There  yon  sec 
it,  an  estáte  of  íive  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  the  tradesman, 
and  the  means  of  a decent  livelihood  to  numbers  of  industrious  heads 
of  families, — and  }ret  it  is  only  a saddler’s  shop.  Out  of  that  shop 
have  been  turned  boys,  sons  of  the  saddler,  who  stitched  therein. 
These  boys  have  gone  to  school  and  college,  and  have  returned  with 
all  the  honours  that  intellectual  labour  can  extort  from  colleges  and 
schools.  The  eldest  son  of  that  saddler  has  pushed  himself,  through 
the  sevcral  gradations  of  an  arduous  profession,  to  a highly  respect- 
able station  ; the  second  son  of  that  saddler  is  at  the  head,  and  is 
confessed  worthily  to  be  at  the  head,  of  a profession  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  by  public  honours  and  rewards  of  any  in  this  country. 
lie  has  long  been  a senator  and  an  advócate,  and  before  these  pages 
see  the  light  may  probably  be  a peer.  The  third  son  of  that  saddler 
has  extended,  in  distant  lands,  the  power  and  glory  of  his  country 
by  forcé  of  arms,  and  stands  confessedly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  warriors  of  his  time.  What  an  accumulation  of  honour  in 
one  faniily  ! — what  an  illustration  of  the  height  to  which  in  this 
country  the  son  of  the  humblest  man  may,  if  he  is  worthy,  attuin  ! 

Ilere  is  another  shop — another  saddler’s  shop.  You  see  a number 
of  clean-faced,  well-fed  looking  fellows,  pricking  pig-skin  intoshape. 
The  owner  of  that  shop,  once  a poor  youth,  has  now  a title,  a car- 
riage — what  did  I say  ? a manufactory  of  earriages — footmen  in  san- 
guino breeches  and  gold-laced  coaté;  a splendid  .mansión  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town  ; he  is,  moreover,  a valuable 
magistrate,  an  exposer  of  swindlers  and  schemers,  and  a public- spi- 
rited  Citizen  ; in  Oxford  Street  a saddle-maker,  in  Park  Crescent  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  at  the  Mansión  Ilouse  a man  of  law  and  au- 
thority. 

A third  shop  is  a baronet’s — a knight  of  the  bloody  hand — a man 
of  enormous  fortune.  Here  you  must  excuse  me,  while  I step  in 
and  purchase  at  the  counter  of  Sir  John  a pennyworth  of  siveet  oil, 
wherewith  to  anoint  my  razors. 

Not  to  particularicé  individual  sliops,  it  is  quite  a catalogue  to 
recount  the  number  of  men  of  distinction  that  llave  been  shop- 
keepers  in  London,  and  whose  children  now  sit  in  Purliament,  on 
the  Bench,  adorn  the  Church  and  the  army,  or  swell  the  number  of 
independent  familics  in  private  lile.  When  a shop  is  established  in 
London,  it  is  no  longer  a shop  ; it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  estáte , from 
which  the  possessor  can  quietly  retire,  receiving  his  rents,  through 
the  hands  of  his  shop-keeping  representative,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty  as  if  his  property  were  in  lands,  funds,  or  houses. 

Stop  here — let  us  take  a lesson  in  the  fine  arts  at  one  of  these  g or- 
geous  print-shops — take  carc  of  your  pockets,  and  fiatten  your  nose 
against  the  middle  of  the  window.  No  one  heedlessly  passes  the 
print-shops ; a look  at  thcui  costs  nothiug,  and  tliere  is  always 
something  to  picase.  The  wealthy  and  great  go  inside  the  shops, 
pay  for  prints,  and  possess  theni ; the  vulgar  and  penniless  stay  out- 
side,  criticise  the  engravings,  and  enjoy  them;  so  trivial,  after  all, 
is  the  diíference  between  the  man  who  has  money  and  the  man  who 
has  it  not. 

The  sporting  print-shops  attract  us ; one  sees  what  is  going  on 
in  the  hunting  world,  without  Crossing  a horse-back  or  going  to 
Melton.  There  they  are — magnates  of  the  chase,  in  hunting  pano- 
ply,  their  dogs,  horses,  and  the  whole  materiel  of  the  chase.  Next, 
the  caricatures  while  away  ten  minutes,  not  without  much  risible 
emotion  ; the  inimitable  II B.  puts  forth  all  his  powers  of  humorous 
ridicule  to  amuse  us  wayfarers  of  the  streets;  Brougham,  the  Pro- 
teus  of  politicians,  is  pullcd  into  ludicrous  postures  by  a string  in 
the  líanos  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; Palmerston,  as  Cupid,  blows 
bubbles,  that,  as  he  blows  them,  break  in  empty  air;  Peel,  as  Pliae- 
ton,  drives  his  triumphant  chariot,  oblivious  of  the  melting  infiuence 
of  the  sun  of  public  opinión.  Our  rulers  are  by  the  pencil  of  this 
witty  artist  made  ridiculous,  and  we  laugli  contentedly,  in  the  con- 
fidcnce  of  our  own  obscurity.  At  Cockspur  Street,  the  Haymarket, 
Bond  Street,  and  Pall  Malí,  we  have  displayed  before  us  the  classi- 
cal  engravings  of  the  day.  Here  Turner’s  extraordinary  and  incom- 
prehensible experimenta  in  colour  resol  ve  themselves  into  subject, 
and  become  legible  under  the  hand  of  the  translator.  The  exqnisite 
dogs  of  Landseer,  with  their  human  faces,  are  dispersed  upon  the 
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wings  of  thc  multiplying  press.  Raphael  and  Correggio  live  over 
again  in  the  soft,  luscious,  lithographic  productions  ot*  the  Germán 
scliool  of  engraving  ; Fanny  Ellsler,  Duinilatre,  Tuglioni,  in  their 
chosen  pus , bound  through  the  sustaining  ether;  Wellington,  in 
dresses  heroic  and  academic.  as  like  and  as  unlike  himself  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  man  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be,  smiles  and 
scowls  upon  the  admiring  spectators  ; Peel's  bland,  immovable,  and 
gentleman-like  fe&turcs  are  not  wanting. 

We  see  in  the  Windows  of  print-sellers  what  a nonentity  is  fame. 
Here,  in  the  evanescenee  of  a transitory  popularity,  statesmen  have 
their  places  in  the  Windows,  as  on  the  Treasury  bench  ; wlien  they 
are  in  Opposition,  they  are  deposed  from  the  post  of  honour  in 
the  centre  of  the  print-seller’s  window,  and  stowed  away,  110  longer 
marketable,  in  the  unenviable  obscurity  of  the  portfolios  in  the  back- 
shop.  The  grave  has  hardly  elosed  on  the  remains  of  a royal 
duke,  or  other  illustrious  personage,  than  he  lives  again  for  the  mob 
of  gazers  at  the  print-shops,  and  continúes  offered  for  sale  until 
some  other  great  personage  appears,  whose  lineaments  become,  in 
life  or  death,  saleable  commodities.  Even  kings  are  treated  with 
hardly  more  ceremony  by  those  great  potentates  of  Cockspur  Street 
and  Pall  Malí.  II is  Majesty  of  Prussia  frowns  upon  us  in  all  the 
dignity  of  his  huge  moustache,  for  a week  or  ten  days  aftcr  he  has 
quitted  our  shores,  when  he  is  deposed  from  his  window,  and  Es- 
partero reigns  in  his  stead.  Queen  Christina  puts  the  Regent  out  of 
countenance,  and  the  window,  and  Narvaez  or  Bravo,  or  whoever  is 
uppermost  for  the  day,  compela  her  Christian  Majesty  to  retire  into 
the  back-shop,  and  waste  her  sweetness  in  a portfolio. 

The  print-shops,  properly  regarded,  are  not  mere  galleries  of  the 
arts,  but  popular  pictorial  histories  of  England,  the  Continent,  and 
in  a word,  the  world. 

From  the  print-shops  we  proceed  to  the  book-shops.  These  fur- 
nish  less  matter  for  observation  to  the  lingering  mob ; the  titles  are 
soon  read ; and,  as  you  are  not  in  the  humour,  or  the  funds  to  buy, 
the  titles  are  all  the  information  you  are  likely  to  obtain. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a step — from  the  print 
and  book-shops  to  the  gounnand  shops  is  but  twenty  yarda.  Per- 
liaps  in  nothing  is  the  excess  of  London  luxury  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited  than  in  the  gourmatid  shops  ; where  plain  roast,  baked,  or 
boiled,  have  no  place,  where  everything  is  foreign,  rich,  full  of  zest, 
and  expensive. 

What  a variety  of  stimulants  for  the  palled,  exhausted  palate  has 
not  the  research  of  eaterers  for  the  appetite  of  luxurious  man  pro- 
vided  1 Here  are  every  variety  of  continental  sausages,  while  Nor- 
wich,  Cambridge,  Epping  are  forgotten, — reindeer  tongues,  Stras- 
burgh  bacon, — as  if  Wiltshire  was  not  good  cnough  for  Englislnnen, 
— turkeys  stuffed  with  truflles,  wild  boar's  head,  potted  meats,  fish 
and  fowl  in  every  variety  of  pot  and  pan,  pules  de  foie  gras,  fat 
goose-liver-pies  of  Strasburgh,  powdered  beef  of  Hamburgh,  and  a 
thousand  other  contrivances,  that  might  create  an  appetite  “ under 
the  ribs  of  death." 

lia!  do  I not  see  a bulky  form,  swathed  hand  and  foot  in  ban- 
dages  of  flannel,  with  bolsters  at  his  buek,  and  pillows  supporting 
his  misshapen  toes?  Now  he  rubs  his  chalky  knuckles  with  mis- 
shapen  thumb — now  he  plies  the  brandy-bottle  to  assuage  his  agony 
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— 'tis  Gout,  taking  his  ease  in  this  his  own  chosen  palace,  where 
thousand  sprites  of  dainty  meat  and  drink,  potted  and  bottled,  wait 
to  do  his  bidding  on  a thousand  belly-gods  about  town.  See  his 
sunken  eye,  his  flaccid  chops,  his  greasy  lips — bah  ! let's  be  oíT — 
these  delicate  meats  are  delicate  poisons ! 

Here  is  something  more  plain  English,  more  honest,  more  sub- 
stantial,  a butcher’s-meat  shop.  Here  you  may  behold  the  roast-beef 
of  Oíd  England  in  all  its  glory,  beef  in  exaggeratipn  of  feeding  and 
condition.  That  rib,  now,  is  not  merely  the  fat — no,  sir,  it  is  the 
marrow  of  the  land  ! 

41  The  ox  wus  a pieture  for  puinters  to  study, 

The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy.** 

There  is  not  in  London — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  not  in 
the  world — a finer  sight  than  the  shops  of  the  great  victuallers  about 
Christmas  time.  It  is  at  once  a delightful  and  tantalizing  sight. 
You  see  it  for  nothing ; but  you  get  nothing  by  the  sight,  except  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  you  are  not  able  to  appropriute  a portion,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  your  own  cheek. 

Here  is  a shop  we  should  llave  noticed  before — meat  after  fish 
— Grove’s  venison  and  fish-shop.  Really  this  is  worth  looking 
at.  Here  ichthyologists  linger  delighted ; there  is  alvvays  some 
strange,  monstrous  fish  extended  on  the  marble  slab, — a sturgeon, 
dog-fish,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  or  other  curiosity  of  the  deep.  Ilere 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  largest  salmón  imported,  with  shoulders 
broad  as  a Bath  cliairman’s,  and  tail  like  the  blade  of  a battle-axe ; 
turbots,  over  whose  creamy  breast  crawls  in  congenial  society  the 
yet  live  lobster;  the  speckled  trout,  bedropped  with  erimson  liail ; 
the  luscious  carp,  the  slimy  tench,  physician  of  the  flood ; the  gela- 
tinous  .john  d'ory,  the  delicate  little  white-bait ; the  liugc  crimped 
cod-fish,  with  his  appropriate  garnishing,  the  smelt.  Surely  these 
Groves  must  be  the  Groves  of  lilarncy,  of  whoin  we  llave  heard  so 
much  and  so  often,  in  poor  Power’s  melodious  song, 

“ The  trouts  and  the  salmón  tliey  play  backgammon, 

Sporting  so  beautifully  all  the  day ; 

But  if  you  offer  to  take  hold  of  ¿ver  a one  of  Lhem, 

Don’t  the  polis  immediately  take  you  away  ?*’ 


Good  eating  deserves  good  drinking;  and,  if  you  llave  the  where- 
withal,  you  need  assuredly  not  remain  man  y minutes  either  liungry 
or  dry.  In  London,  the  public-house  is  always  either  next  door  but 
two,  or  round  the  next  córner,  or  over  the  way. 

The  regular  gin-shop  or  gin- palace  is  familiar,  in  exterior  at  least, 
to  every  perambulator  of  the  streets ; but,  dcsigning  our  lucubra- 
tions  for  a distant  posterity,  a posterity,  mayliap,  altogether  made  up 
of  tee-totallers, — for  to  this  perfection,  doubtless,  shall  we  come  at 
last, — we  think  proper  to  essay  a brief  description  of  one  of  those 
nurseries  of  misery,  want,  and  vice,  that  abound  in  every  quarter  of 
our  thirsty  metrópolis. 

The  gin-palace,  then,  is  generally  at  the  córner  of  two  intersect- 
ing  streets,  in  a gin-drinking  neighbourhood ; it  lowers,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  stucco  pilasters,  in  genuine  cockney  splendour,  over  the 
dingy  mansions  that  support  it,  like  a rapacious  tyrant  over  his  im- 
poverished  subjeets. 
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The  doors  are  large,  swinging  casily  upon  patent  hinges,  and 
ever  half-and-half- — half  open,  half  shut,  so  that  the  most  undecided 
touch  of  the  drara-drinker  admits  liim.  The  Windows  are  of  plate- 
glass,  set  in  brass  sashes,  and  are  filled  with  flaming  announcements, 
in  lárice  letters,  “ The  cheapest  House  in  London,” — “ Ckeam  of 

THE  VaELEY,” “ CltEAMlNG  StOUT," BrILLIANT  A LES,” " Oí.U 

Tom,  fourpence  a quartern,” — €t  Hodges*  Best,  for  mixing/*  and  a 
variety  of  other  entertainments  for  the  men  and  beasts  who  make  the 
gin-palace  their  home.  At  night  splendid  lights  irradíate  the  sur- 
rounding  gloom,  and  an  illuminated  dock  serves  toremind  the  toper 
of  the  time  he  throws  away  in  throwing  away  his  reason. 

Within,  the  splendour  is  in  keeping  with  the  splendour  without ; 
counters  fitted  with  zinc,  and  a long  array  of  brass  taps  ; fittings  of 
the  finest  Spanish  mahogany,  beautifully  polished ; bottles  contain- 
ing  cordials,  and  other  drugs,  gilded  and  labelled,  as  in  the  apothe- 
caries'  shops.  Atone  side  is  the  bar-parlour,  an  apartment  fitted  up 
with  congenial  taste,  and  usually  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  pub- 
lican ; in  tlie  distance  are  vistas,  and  sometimos  galleries,  formed  al- 
together  of  huge  vats  of  the  various  sorts  of  liquor  dispensed  in  the 
establishment.  Behind  the  counter,  whicli  is  usually  raiscd  to  a 
level  with  the  breasts  of  the  topers,  stand  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
well-dressed  females,  or  both,  dispensers  of  the  “ sliort  ” and 
“ hcavy  the  under-sized  tipplers,  raising  themselves  on  tiptoe,  de- 
posit  the  three-halfpence  for  the^dropMof  gin,  or  whatever  else 
they  require,  and  receive  their  quantum  of  the  poison  in  return  ; 
ragged  women,  with  starveling  cnildren,  match  and  ballad-vendors, 
fill  up  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Tliere  are  no  seats,  ñor  any 
accommodation  for  the  customers  in  the  regular  gin-palace  ; every 
exertion  is  used  to  make  the  place  as  uncomfortable  to  the  con- 
sumers  as  possible,  so  that  they  shall  only  stop  in  to  drink,  and  pay  ; 
step  out,  and  return  to  drink  and  pay  again.  No  food  of  any  kind 
is  providcd  at  the  gin-palace,  save  a few  biscuits,  which  are  exhibit- 
ed  in  a wire-cage,  for  protection  against  the  furtivo  han  ti ; drink, 
elcrnal,  poisonous  drink,  is  the  solo  provisión  of  this  whited  se- 
pulchre. 

There  is  not  in  all  London  a more  melancholy  and  spirit-depress- 
ing  sight  than  the  area  of  one  of  the  larger  gin-palaces  on  a wet 
night.  There,  the  homeless,  houseless  miserables  of  both  sexes, 
whethcr  they  llave  money  or  not,  resort  in  numbers  for  a temporary 
shelter  ; aged  women  selling  ballads  and  matches,  cripples,  little 
beggar-boys  and  girls,  slavering  idiots,  piemen,  sandwich-men,  ap- 
ple  and  orange-women,  shell-fishmongers,  huddled  pell-mell,  in  drag- 
gle-tailed  confusión.  Never  can  human  nature,  one  would  imagine, 
take  a more  abject  posture  than  is  exhibited  liere ; there  is  a charac- 
ter,  an  individuality,  a family  likeness  common  to  the  whole  race  of 
sots  ; the  palé,  clayey,  flaccid,  clammy  face,  pinchedin  every  feature  ; 
the  weeping,  ferret-like,  lack-lustre  eye,  the  unkempt  hair,  the  slat- 
tern  shawl,  the  untidy  dress,  the  slip  shod  gait,  too  well  betray  the 
confirmed  drunkard. 

The  noises,  too,  of  the  assembled  topers  are  hideous ; appalling 
even  when  heard  in  an  atmosphere  of  gin.  Imprecations,  execrations, 
objurgations,  supplications,  until  at  length  the  patience  of  the  publi- 
can, and  the  last  copper  of  his  customers,  are  exhausted,  when,  rush- 
ing  from  behind  his  countcr,  assistcd  by  his  shopmen,  he  expels,  vi  et 
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armisy  the  dilatory  mob,  dragging  out  by  the  heels  or  collars  the 
dead  drunkards,  to  nestle,  as  bcst  they  may,  outside  the  inhospitable 
door. 

Here,  unobserved,  mav  you  contémplate  the  infinite  varieties  of 
raen  sclf-metamorphosed  into  beasts ; soaker,  tippler,  toper,  muddler, 
dram-drinker,  beer-swiller,  cordial-tipper,  sot. 

Here  you  may  beliold  the  barefoot  child,  hungry,  naked,  clay- 
faced,  handing  up  on  tiptoe  that  infernal  bottle,  which  made  it,  and 
keeps  it  what  it  is,  and  with  which,  when  filled,  it  creeps  home  to  its 
brutal  father,  or  infamous  mother,  the  messenger  of  its  own  misery. 

Here  the  steady,  rcspectablc  sot,  the  good  customer,  slides  in,  and 
Jlitigs  down  his  throat  the  frequent  dram  ; tlien,  with  an  emphatic 
lt  hah  M of  gratification,  drops  his  money,  nods  to  his  friend,  the  land- 
lord,  and  for  a short  interval  disappears. 

Ilere  you  may  behold  with  pity  and  regret,  and  as  much  super- 
added  virtuous  indignation  as  the  inward  contemplation  of  your 
own  continence  may  inspire,  the  fiaunting  Cyprian,  in  over-dressed 
tawdriness,  calling,  in  shameless  voice,  for  a quartern  of  <(  pleasant- 
drinking”  gin,  which  she  liberally  shares  with  two  or  three  geutle- 
men,  who  are  being  educated  for  the  bar  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  You  may  contrast  her  short-lived  hey-day  of  prosperous  sin, 
with  that  row  of  miserables  seated  by  the  wall,  whose  charms  are 
fled,  and  whose  voices  are  husky,  while  they  implore  you  to  treat 
them  with  a glass  of  ale,  or  supplicate  for  the  coppers  they  see  you 
receive  in  change  from  the  barman ; and  who  are  only  permitted 
that  wretclied  place  of  rest,  that  they  may  beg  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publican,  and  for  his  profit  poison  themselves  with  the  alms  of 
others. 

Their  day  is  over;  night  has  fallen  thick  and  heavy  upon  their 
fate ; beggars  are  they  of  the  poison,  which,  while  it  mitigates  for 
the  moment  their  gnawing  sor  row,  soon 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  their  days. 

Let  us  forget.  this  painful  scene,  and  resume  our  digressive,  shop- 
exploring  way. 

Of  London  shops  the  shawl  shops  are  decidedly  the  most  attrac- 
tive  to  the  passer-by.  These  are  more  like  the  interior  of  a Sultanas 
divan  than  an  English  tradesman's  shop ; draperiéd  and  festooned  as 
they  are  with  the  rich  productions  of  the  looms  of  Thibet,  Angola, 
Cashmere,  of  more  than  Tyrian  splendour  of  dyre,  and  of  patterns 
varied,  it  would  seem,  to  infinity.  Rich  carpets  conceal  the  (loor  of 
these  establislunents,  vases  of  rare  and  costly  china  are  dispersed 
about  the  room,  whose  great  size  is  relieved  by  rows  of  pillars ; 
lustres  of  brilliant  crystal  depend  from  the  painted  ceilings,  and  the 
rosewood  tables  (for  here  you  see  no  vulgar  counters)  dispersed 
throughout  the  vast  apartment  are  lieaped  with  costly  velvets,  and 
piles  of  cloth  of  gold. 

The  goldsmiths,  although  the  display  in  their  Windows  may  not 
be  so  attractive  to  vulgar  eyes  as  the  shawl-shops,  far  surpass  these 
in  internal  wealth  and  variety  of  costly  property. 

The  chronometer-maker's  is  a never-failing  stopping-place  for  the 
sliop-window  lounger.  Let  us  count  the  gold  watches,  as  we  llave 
nothing  else  to  do  ; more  than  three  hundred  gold  watches  in  the 
window  alone,  each  reposing  in  State  on  its  bed  of  crimson  velvet  ; 
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very  satisfactory  to  the  poor  author,  who  is  so  seldom  up  to  the 
ce  time  of  day,”  or  ahle  to  inform  the  vulgar  world  “ what  *s  o'clock  !” 
Here  is  always  something  scientific  at  work  in  the  window,  attract- 
ing  mechanical  optics  ; a spiral  spring,  putting  in  motion  sume  in- 
trieate  piece  of  macliinery,  or  a compensating  pendulum,  moving 
from  side  to  side,  like  a trimming  politician  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. 

We  pause  curiously  to  examine  shops  that  delight  in  displaying 
new  inventions  ; grates,  for  example,  warranted  to  burn  no  coals,  or 
what  amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  in  which  no  coals  will 
burn.  An  infinity  of  stoves,  calculated  to  suffocate  a family  with 
the  greatest  economy  ; can  di  es  warranted  to  burn  without  snuffing, 
and  candlesticks  that  snuff  their  own  candles ; waterproof  coats, 
caps,  Ufe  hats,  preservative  from  water,  not  only  of  the  head,  but,  in 
case  of  accident,  of  the  body  appertaining  thereunto.  Apparatus 
calculated  to  cook  everything  for  nothing  ; patent  beds,  patent  easy 
and  uneasy  chairs,  patent  locks,  not  only  impossible  to  pick,  but 
which  delcct  the  picker ; articles  with  outlandish  ñames  ; corazza 
shirt-shops;  Hedyosoma  coat-shops,  and  a thousand  otlier  indispen- 
sable necessarics,  made  attractive  by  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Gibberish 
denominations. 

The  greatest  curiosities  among  shops  are,  beyond  all  question,  the 
curiosity-shops  ; ñor  do  we  think,  that,  if  called  upon  to  exhibit  to  a 
stranger  by  one  illustration,  the  profusión  of  superfluous  wealth  in 
lilis  metrópolis,  we  should  not  conduct  him  to  a curiosity-shop,  say- 
ing,  “ Lo,  in  such  a place  as  this  there  are  people  who  expend  thou- 
sands  of  pounds.” 

The  useless  lamber,  or,  as  Brother  Jonathan  would  cali  it,  “ plun- 
der/’  that  abounds  in  these  establishments  passes  all  calculation ; but 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  everything  bears  a price  in  an  inverse 
vatio  to  its  possibility  of  being  appíied  to  any  useful  purpose.  II  ere 
are  high-backed  chairs,  with  íow  bottoms,  the  frames  of  carved  oak, 
the  seats  crimson  plush,  as  oíd  as  the  time  of  my  grandmother’s 
grandmothcr,  who,  if  she  used  these,  must  have 

Sat  with  her  toes 

As  higli  as  her  nose. 


Yet  this  useless  apparatus  for  a hall,  or  vestibule,  will  cost  you  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  a picce,  or  somewhat  about  three  times  the  price 
of  a chair  that  you  can  sit  down  on.  Here  are  inlaid  cabinets,  of  ri- 
diculous  and  tasteless  design,  wliose  only  merit  is  the  labour  that  has 
bcen  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  such  trumpery ; Japan  screens, 
covered  with  outrageous  mimicry  of  tliings  animal  and  vegetable,  in 
tawdry  colours  ; hideous  idols,  bronzes,  noseless  blocks,  and  cracked 
china  teapots,  bound  witli  tape ; oíd  copies  of  oíd  pictures,  for  which 
priccs  are  demanded  that  make  one’s  hair  to  stand  on  end ; oíd 
rusty  armour,  swords,  helmets,  and  musty,  motli-eaten  tapestry  ; in 
sliort,  whatever  is  ridiculous  in  design,  worm-eaten  in  texture,  and 
in  use  unprofitable. 

Ñor,  in  our  enumeration  of  the  endless  varicties  of  shop,  must  we 
forget  the  shops  of  the  lañes,  alleys,  and  other  lesser  veins  of  towfn. 
These  seem  to  be  surviving  shops  of  the  last  century,  which,  having 
fallen  into  rcduced  circumstances,  have  retired  from  the  prosperous 
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thoroughfares  to  these  dusky  regions,  where  presides  over  their 
commcrce  a venerable  lady  in  white  hair,  and  silver  spectaclcs,  or  a 
superannuated  gentleman,  as  oíd  as  themselves.  Hundreds,  we 
might  say  tbousands  of  these  shops,  presided  over  by  these  ladies  and 
gentldtnen,  “ all  of  the  olden  time/*  are  juvenile  ; that  is  to  say,  sub- 
sist  upon  the  farthings,  halfpence,  and  penee,  afTectionate  pa’s  and 
ma’s  of  all  ranks  are  in  the  habit  ofbestowing  npon  their  little  ones. 
The  modern  Michael  Angelo  (Titmarsh)  in  his  amusing,  instructivo, 
and  impartial  book  on  Ireland,  records  an  observation  of  one  ragged 
urchin  toanother ; “ Once/*  says  he, “ I liad  a halfpenny,  and  bought 
apples  with  it.**  ct  Dates/’  observes  De  Quincy,  " we  forget,  epochs 
never  /*  possession  of  the  halfpenny  the  Hibernian  youth  could  not 
forget ; it  was  his  epoch.  In  London,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  tile  observation  would  be  to  the  following  effect : 
"Once  a week  I have  a penny,  and  bu  y sweet-stuff  with  it.”  Por 
these  youths,  so  liberally  dealt  by,  the  little  sweet-stuff  shops  in  the 
little  lañes  and  alleys  abound  in  great  profusión.  Here,  under  the 
tantalizing  denominations  of  hard-bake,  almond-rock,  brandy-balls, 
bulls’-eyes,  elicampayne,  sugar-plums,  candied  alinonds,  acid  drops, 
Bonaparte’s  ribs,  peppermint,  are  saccharine  juices  in  great  variety 
and  profusión  ; in  the  City,  howcver,  where  children  are  tauglit  to 
stuff  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl,  these  sweet-stuff  shops  rise  to  Whole- 
sale dignity,  and  supply  not  only  little  children,  but  the  " trade.” 

In  these  minor  shops,  too,  one  sees  restored  the  little  penny-half- 
penny  places  of  a remóte  village,  where  the  división  of  trafile  is 
unknown,  and  where  everybody  sells  everything  at  every  pnce  ; 
coals,  penny  battledorcs,  brick-dust,  odd,  tattered  voluntes  of  the 
Spectator,  potatoes,  pens  and  ink,  Bibles,  bacon,  farthing  tobacco- 
pipes,  turnip-tops,  table  beer,  the  Sunday  paper,  Warren's  blacking, 
and  forty  songs  for  a halfpenny. 

But  the  reader  is  tired,  and  thinks  it  high  time  to  shut  up  shop. 

We  are  of  the  same  opinión.  Dick — turn  ofT  the  gas — turn  out 
the  cat,  and  up  with  the  shutters  ! 


THE  M INI  ATURE. 
A madman’s  storv. 

BY  PAIIT.  PINDAR,  fiKNT, 


“ Sadly  tliose  lineaments  I trace. 

Asi  survey  the  spectral  train  ; 

Veil  but  that  one  reproving  face, 

And  I shall  be  myself  agnin!” 

Cali.ino  one  day  on  a frieiul,  wlio  liad  amassed  a large  collection  of 
autograplis,  and  otner  manuscript  curiosities,  he  sliowed  me  a suihH 
quarto  volume,  which  liad  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a relativo,  a phy- 
sician,  who  for  mauy  years  liad  been  in  extensive  practice  in  London. 

" He  attended  the  patients  at  a prívate  asylum  for  insane  persons  of 
the  better  classes,”  said  my  friend,  "and  I liave  often  lieard  liimspeak 
of  the  writer  of  that  beautiful  MS.,  a gentlenian  of  good  family,  who 
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liad  been  an  inmate  of Ilouse  upwards  of  thirty  years,"  at  the 

time  he  was  first  called  to  attend  liim. 

On  looking  over  the  volunte,  I found  it  iilled  with  scraps  of  poetry, 
extracts  from  classic  authors,  and  even  from  the  Talmudic  writers  ; but 
wliat  interested  me  most  was  a narrativo  of  several  pages,  wliich  np- 
peared  so  circumstantially  related  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  being 
partly,  if  not  wholly,  fouiuled  on  fact.  I begged  perinission  to  make  a 
transcripta  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  result  is  before  the  reader. 


“ We  laugh  at  what  we  cali  the  folly  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  no- 
tions  of  destín  y,  and  tlie  malignant  influences  of  the  stars.  For  what 
will  our  children  deride  lis  ? Perhaps  for  dreaming  that  friendship 
was  a reality,  and  tliat  constant  love  dwelt  upon  earth.  I once  be- 
lieved  that  friendship  was  not  a vain  ñame,  and  thought,  with  the 
antique  snge,  that  one  mind  sometimos  dwelt  in  two  bodies.  I dreamt, 
and  woke  to  find  that  I liad  been  dreaming  ! 

‘'George  S was  my  chuin  at  school,  and  iny  insepiyable  compa- 

nion  at  college.  We  quitted  it  at  the  same  time,  he  to  proceed  to 
London,  where  he  was  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a lucrative  appoint- 
ment  in  one  of  the  Knglish  coloides,  and  I to  return  for  a short  period 

to  the  famiíy  mansión.  When  I reaclied Hall,  I found  several 

visitors,  among  whom  was  my  cousin,  María  1) . She  liad  grown 

a woman  since  I liad  last  met  her,  and  I now  thought  I liad  never  seen 
a more  perfoct  figure,  or  a more  bewitching  countenance.  Then  she 
sang  like  a syren,  and  was  an  elegant  horsewoman.  Will  those  who 
read  tliis  wonder  that  I fell  in  love  with  her,  that  I spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day  in  her  company,  and  that  I could  think  of  nothing  in 
the  world  besides. 

“ Something  occurred  to  delay  my  friend  George's  departure  from 

Hngluud,  and,  as  he  was  idling  about  town,  I invited  him  to Hall. 

Great  as  was  my  regard  for  him,  I now,  however,  discovered  that  I 
could  live  less  in  his  company.  No  marvel ! I preferred  the  society  of 
my  lovely  cousin,  upon  whose  heart,  1 liad  the  íiappiness  to  learn,  my 
constant  attentions  liad  already  made  a sensible  impression.  I liesi- 
tated  to  make  her  an  offer,  tliongh  I liad  every  reason  to  believe  our 
attachment  was  mutual,  partly,  perhaps,  from  that  excessive  delicacy 
whieli  eonstantly  attends  on  true  love,  and  partly  because  I wished  to 
do  so  when  my  friend  should  liave  left  lis  less  exposed  to  intrusión. 
Would  that  the  deep  sea  liad  swallowed  him  up,  or  that  he  liad  rotted 
under  a tropical  sun,  ere  he  liad  come  to Hall ! 

“ One  morning  I aróse  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  looking  from  my 
chamber  window  on  the  beautiful  prospect  which  the  liouse  com- 
manded.  Wrapped  in  a delightful  revene,  of  which  my  lovely  cousin 
was  the  principal  subject,  I paid  but  little  attention  to  the  sound  of 
voiees  below.  Suddenly,  however,  I awoke  to  consciousness ; for  the 
sweet  tones  of  a female  in  earnest  cmiversation  struck  on  my  ear.  Yes, 
it  was  hers — it  was  Maria's.  What  could  have  called  her  forth  at  so 
early  an  hour  ? As  I looked  earnestly  towards  the  walk  which  ran 
through  the  pluntation,  I suw  emerge  from  it  my  cousin  and  my  friend  ! 
My  heart  rose  to  my  lips,  and  clioked  my  titternnce,  or  I should  have 
cried  out  at  the  sight.  I withdrew  from  the  window,  and  threw  my- 
self  on  the  sofá,  tormented  with  surmises  a thousand'  times  more  pain- 
ful  even  than  realities. 
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t(  At  the  breakfast  table  I was  moody  and  though  tful,  which  my 
friend  perceiving,  attempted  a joke;  but  I was  in  no  humour  to  receive 
it,  when  María,  in  a compassionating  tone,  remarked  tbat  I looked 
unwell,  and  tliat  I sliould  tako  a walk  or  ride  before  breakfast,  adding, 

that  she  and  George  S hadwalked  for  an  hour  and  more  in  the 

plantation  near  the  house.  Though  this  announcement  was  certáinly 
but  ill  calculated  to  aíford  perfect  ease  to  mv  mind,  it  was  yet  m’ade 
witli  such  an  artless  air,  that  my  more  gloomy  surmises  vanished,  and 
I rallied  ; but  I wished  my  friend  would  take  his  departure.  Hight 
truly  suys  tlie  Italian  proverb,  e Love's  guerdon  is  jealousy/ 

iS  After  breakfast,  George  S proposed  a stroll  on  foot  to  the  rtiins 

of  the  Cisterciau  Abbey,  about  a mile  distant  froni  the  Hall,  to  which  I 
at  once  assented.  As  we  walked  along  the  beautiful  and  shady  lañe 
which  led  to  the  ruin,  George  was  as  loquacious  as  ever,  talked  of 
everybody  and  everything,  and  of  his  confident  expectation  of  realising 
a fortune  abroud.  I was,  however,  in  no  huinour  for  talking,  and 
made  few  remarks  in  reply  ; but  he  appeared  not  to  heed  my  taci- 
turnity,  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot,  broke  forth  into  raptures  at 
the  sight  of  the  noble  ruin. 

(t  And  truly  it  was  a scene  the  contemplation  of  which  miglit  liave 
lulled  the  mi’nds  of  most  men  ! A thousand  birds  were  caroling  around 
us  ; the  grass  near  the  ruin  was  not  long  and  rank,  but  short,  cióse, 
studded  with  trefoil,  and  soft  as  a ricli  carpet.  Luxuriant  ivy  climbed 
the  shattered  walls,  bleached  by  the  winds  of  centuries ; and  the  liz- 
ards,  basking  in  the  sun,  darted  beneath  the  fallen  fragments  at  the 
sound  of  our  footsteps  as  we  approached  the  spot. 

“ We  both  sat  down  on  a large  stone,  and  surveyed  the  noble  oriel. 
I was  passionately  fond  of  gothic  architecture,  and  liad  often  admired 
this  window,  but  I thought  I liad  never  seen  it  look  so  beautiful  be- 
fore. My  moody  thouglits  fled,  and  I was  wrapped  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  exquisito  traccry,  when  I was  suddenly  roused  by  my  friend 
who,  patting  me  familiarly  on  the  back,  exclaimed, 

“ ‘ It  is  a beautiful  ruin,  Dick  ! How  I wish  thy  sweet  cousin, 
María,  liad  accompanied  us  !' 

“ I was  struck  dunib  by  this  declaration  ,*  but  my  look  was  sutti- 
ciently  eloquent  to  lie  understood  by  him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  inter- 
pret  it  ariglit.  He  appeared  eonfused,  and  I,  regaining  my  self-pos- 
session,  rose  from  my  seat  with  the  laconic  remarle,  ‘ Indeed  !' 

f{  George  S attempted  a laugh,  but  it  failed  ; he  was  evidently 

as  rnuch  disconcerted  and  disquieted  as  myself.  How  lynx-eyed  is 
love  ! We  mutually  read  each  other’s  liearts  at  the  same  moment. 

“ e I am  sorry  for  you,  Dick/  said  he,  after  a short  pause,  aífecting 
very  awkwardly  an  air  of  indiífercnce,  ‘'pon  my  soul,  I um ; but  I ’m 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  should  die  at  the  bare 
thought  of  her  encouraging  another.' 

" 1 wished  for  the  strength  of  Milo,  that  I might  llave  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  liuge  stone  on  which  we  liad  been  sitting.  I felt 
my  very  blood  seetlie  and  simmer  at  the  declaration,  and  with  my 
clenclied  Hst  I struck  him  a violent  and  stunning  blow,  which,  though 
it  did  not  beat  him  to  the  ground,  sent  him  staggering  several  paces 
backward. 

‘“Liar!*  screamed  I franticly,  ctake  that!  You  daré  not  proceed 
with  your  follv.' 

Recovering  his  feet,  George  S laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  which 
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he  half  unsheathed ; but,  as  if  conscious  of  tliere  being  no  witness  pre- 
sent,  or  wishing,  perliaps,  still  further  to  convince  me  of  the  advantage 
he  possessed,  he  did  not  draw. 

“‘Nay/  said  I,  f out  witli  your  weapon  ; nothing  less  will  do.  I 
would  rather  lose  my  birthright  than  yield  to  thee  one,  without  whoin 
life  would  be  valueless/ 

“ He  smiled  bitterly,  wiped  bis  bruised  and  bloody  face,  and  slowly 
drew  from  liis  bosom  a small  miniature,  encircled  with  diamonds,  which 
he  lield  bcfore  my  eyes.  One  glance  was  sutticient — it  was  a portrait  of 
María!  It  was  that  face  which,  sleeping  or  waking,  has  liaunted  me 
these  thirty  years  past. 

“ ‘Villain!*  I cried,  clutcliing  at  the  portrait  with  my  left  hand, 
while  I snatched  with  my  right  my  sword  from  its  sheath,  { you  have 
stolen  it/ 

With  assumed  coolness,  which  it  was  impossible  he  conld  feel,  he 
smiled  ngain,  put  back  the  miniature  in  liis  bosom,  and  drew  bis  sword. 
The  uext  moment  our  weapons  crossed  with  an  nngry  clash,  and  were 
dashing  in  the  morning’s  suri. 

“ My  adversary  was  a perfect  master  of  bis  weapon,  and  he  pressed 
upon  me  with  a vigour  which  uny  attempt  to  retalíate  would  have 
rendered  dangerous  in  one  so  much  inferior  to  him  in  skill.  Maddened 
as  1 was,  I yet  restrained  myself,  and  stood  on  my  guard,  my  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  and  watching  every  glance:  my  wish  to  destroy  him  was  intense. 
The  fiend  nerved  my  arm,  and,  while  he  warmed  with  the  conílict,  I 
became  more  cool  and  vigilant.  At  length  he  appeared  to  grow  weary, 
and  then  I pressed  upon  him  with  the  íixed  determination  of  taking 
his  life  ; but  he  rallied  instantly,  and,  in  returning  a thrust,  which  I 
intended  for  his  lieart,  and  which  he  parried  scarcely  in  time,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  on  one  linee,  the  point  of  my  sword  entering  the 
left  breast  by  accident.  It  was  not  a deep  wound,  and  perhaps  he  felt 
it  not ; for  he  attempted  to  master  my  sword  with  his  left  hand,  while 
lie  shortened  his  own  weapon,  and  thrust  liercely  at  my  throat,  nrnking 
at  the  same  time  a spring  to  regain  bis  fect.  But  his  fate  was  sealed : 
as  he  rose,  I dashed  aside  the  thrust  intended  for  me,  and  sheatlied  my 
weapon  in  his  left  breast.  I believe  I must  liuve  pierced  liis  lieart; 
for  lie  sanie  on  his  knees  with  a gasp,  and  the  next  moment  fell  hea- 
vily  on  his  face,  with  liis  sword  still  clutched  tightly  in  his  hand. 

“ Wearied,  and  panting  from  the  effects  of  the  violen t struggle,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  large  stone  which  liad  so  recently  served  us  for  a 
seat,  and  lookcd  on  the  body  of  my  adversary.  lie  was  dead  ! — tliat 
fatal  thrust  liad  destroyed  aíl  rivalry,  but  at  the  price  of  murder,  the 
rnurder  of  one  who  liad  been  my  friend  from  hoyhood  upwards  ! A 
thousand  conflicting  emotions  racked  me  as  I beheld  the  piteous  sight. 
Ilatred  was  extinguished,  and  remorse  succeeded ; yet  I still  thought 
of  the  audacity  of  him  who  liad  provoked  sucli  deadly  resentment. 
Fear,  too,  fear  of  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  encuunter  in  a solitary 
spot,  without  witnesses,  added  to  the  intenseness  of  my  misery,  and  I 
groaned  in  angtiish.  What  was  to  be  done  ? Sliould  I go  and  deliver 
myself  up  to  justice,  and  declare  the  wliole  truth  ? Sliould  I fly,  and 
leave  the  body  of  my  friend  to  tell  the  dismal  tale? — or  sliould  í bury 
him  secretly,  and  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  liad  been  robbed  and 
inurdered  ? As  eacli  suggestion  was  canvasscd  and  rejected,  in  my 
despair  I even  thought  of  dying  by  my  own  hand. 

u ‘ Ah  ! miserable  wretch  Y I excluiined, f wbat  liast  thou  done? — to 
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what  diré  necessity  lias  a fair  and  false  face  driven  tliee  ? Yet  I will 
look  once  more  on  tliose  bewitcliing  features  wliicli  have  brought  me  to 
this  wretched  pass  1* 

fC  I stouped,  and  turned  tbe  dead  man  on  bis  baclc.  Ilis  pallid  face  was 
writhen  and  distorted,  liis  lips  were  bloody,  and  bis  eyes,  wbich  were 
vvide  upen,  seeined  still  to  glare  with  hatred  and  defiarice,  as  wben  be 
stood  before  me  in  tbe  desperate  struggle  for  life  and  death.  I tore 
open  bis  vest,  and  discovered  tbe  wound  wbich  liad  killed  liiin.  It 
liad  collapsed,  and  looked  no  bigger  than  tbe  puncture  of  a bodkin: 
but  one  little  round  crimson  spot  was  visible,  tbe  liemorrhage  was  in- 
ternal. There  lay  tbe  miniature  wbich,  a few  minutes  before,  liad 
been  held  up  exultingly  to  iny  fruntic  gaze.  I seized,  and  pressed  it 
to  my  lips,  forgetting  in  my  transports  bow  dearly  I liad  purcbased 
it. 

c<  Tbis  delirium,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  my  next  thougbts 
were  of  tbe  dead  body.  I looked  about  me  for  some  nook  wbere  I 
migbt  deposit  it.  There  was  a chasm  in  tbe  ground  nmong  tbe  ruins 
a few  yards  ofF,  wbere  tbe  vaulted  roof  of  tbe  crypt  liad  fallen  in.  It 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  tbe  corpse  ; but  I ruised  it  in  my 
arms,  bore  it  thither,  and  witb  some  difliculty  thrust  it  tbrougb  the 
aperture.  I heard  it  fall,  as  if  to  some  distance,  witli  a dull,  lieavy 
sound  ; and,  casting  in  after  it  my  adversary’s  hat  and  sword,  I hurried 
froui  the  spot  like  auother  Cain. 

# * * # # # 

“ At  dinner,  one  glance  from  Maria,  as  I replied,  in  answer  to  her 

inquiry  after  George  S , tlmt  be  was  gone  to  make  a cali  a few 

miles  oflf, — one  glance,  I say,  thrilled  tbrougb  my  very  soul,  and  al- 
most  caused  me  to  betray  myself.  All  noticed  my  perturbcd  look,  and, 
complaining  of  violent  beadacbe,  I withdrew  from  the  table  ere  tbe 
incal  was  ended,  and  betook  myself  to  my  cbamber. 

11  How  sball  I paint  tbe  horror  of  tbat  evening,  of  tbe  night  that 
succeeded  it,  anu  tbe  mental  darkuess  wliicb  fell  upon  my  wretched 
self  ere  tbe  morning  dawned  1 Night  carne;  I rang  for  lights,  and 
attempted  to  read,  but  in  vain ; and,  after  pacing  my  cbamber  for  some 
hours,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  I threw  myself  on  tbe  bed  and  slept, 
how  long  I know  not.  A succession  of  hideous  dreams  haunted  my 
slumbers,  still  1 was  not  awakened  by  tbem  ; the  sccnes  shifted  wben 
arrived  at  tlieir  climax,  and  a new  ordeal  of  liorrors  succeeded,  yet, 
like  liim  wlio  suffers  from  nightmare,  with  a vague  consciousncss  tbat 
all  was  not  real,  I wished  to  awake.  Last  of  all,  I dreamt  tbat  I was 
arraigned  for  tbe  murder  of  my  fricnd.  The  judgc  summed  up  the 
evidence,  wliich,  though  purely  circumstantial,  was  sufiicient  to  con- 
demn  me ; and,  ainidst  the  silence  of  the  crowded  court,  broken  only 
by  the  sobs  of  anxious  and  sympatbising  friends  and  relativos,  I re- 
ccived  sentence  of  death,  and  was  liurried  back  to  my  cell.  Here, 
abandoned  by  all  liope,  I lay  grovelling  on  my  straw  bed,  and  cursed 
tbe  hour  of  my  birtli.  A figure  entered,  and  in  gentle  accents,  wliich 
I thought  I recognised,  hade  me  arise,  cjuit  my  prison-house,  and  fol- 
low.  The  figure  wus  that  of  a fcmale  closely  veiled.  Sbe  led  the 
way,  and  ]iassed  the  gaolers,  who  seemed  buried  in  profound  sleep. 
We  left  tbe  town,  crossed  tbe  common,  and  entered  a wood,  wben  I 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  deliverer,  and  passionately  besought 
ber  to  unveil*  Sbe  sliook  lier  lieud  mournfully,  badc  me  wuit  a wliile 
till  sbe  should  return  with  a change  of  apparel,  and  departed. 
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11 1 cast  myself  down  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  oak,  drew  from  my  bo- 
som  the  portrait  of  María,  and,  rapt  in  the  contcniplation  of  those 
lovely  features,  I did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  a man,  the  ranger  of 
the  forest,  who,  recognising  my  prison-dress,  darted  upon  me,  excluim- 
ing,  ‘ Villain  ! you  have  escaped  from  jail,  and  stolen  that  miniature 
from  the  Hall  !* 

I sprang  to  my  feet,  thrust  the  fatal  portrait  into  my  bosom,  and 
would  have  iled  ; but  he  seized,  and  closed  with  me.  In  the  struggle 
whicli  followed  we  botli  fell,  I undermost.  At  that  moment  I awoke ; 
I was  in  reality  struggling  with  some  one,  but  who  I could  not  tell  ; 
for  my  candles  had  burnt  out,  and  the  chamber  was  in  total  darkness ! 
A powerful,  bony  hand  grasped  me  tightly  by  the  throat,  w'hile  another 
was  thrust  into  my  bosom,  as  if  in  search  of  the  miniature,  which  I 
had  placed  there  previous  to  lying  down. 

<(  With  a desperóte  effort  I disengaged  myself,  and  lcaped  from  the 
bed  ; but  I was  again  seized,  and  again  my  assailant  attempted  to 
reach  my  fatal  prize.  We  struggled  violently  ; at  one  time  I seemed 
to  be  overpotvering  him,  and  for  several  moments  there  was  a pause, 
during  which  I heard  my  own  breathing,  and  felt  my  own  lieart  throb- 
bing  violently ; but  he  with  wliom  I contended  seemed  to  breatlie  not, 
ñor  to  feel  like  a warm  and  living  man.  An  indescribable  tremor 
shook  my  frame  ; I attempted  to  cry  out,  but  my  throat  was  rigid,  and 
incapable  of  articulation.  I mude  another  effort  to  disengoge  myself 
from  the  grasp  of  my  assailant,  and  in  doing  so  drew  him,  as  I found 
by  the  curtains,  near  to  the  window.  Again  the  hand  was  thrust  into 
my  bosom,  and  again  I repelled  it. 

“ Panting  with  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  while  a coid  sweat  burst 
out  at  every  pore,  I disengaged  my  rigbt  liand,  and,  determined  to  see 
wrho  I was  contending  with,  1 dashed  aside  the  curtain.  The  dim  light 
of  the  waning  moon  shone  into  the  chamber ; it  fell  upon  the  face  of 
my  antagonist,  and  one  glance  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  It  was 

he  I — it  was  George  S ; — he  whom  I had  murdered,  glaring  upon 

me  with  eyes  w'hich  no  mortal  could  look  upon  a second  time!  My 
brain  whirled,  a sound  like  the  discharge  of  artillery  shook  the  place, 
and  I fell  to  the  ground,  blasted  at  the  sight  1” 

# * # * * 

Here  follows  a few  incoherent  sentences,  which  I have  not  deemed 
it  nccessary  to  transcribe.  The  reader  will  probably  supply  the  sequel 
to  tbis  sad  story.  Whetber  the  whole  narrative  is  a creation  of  the 
brain,  or  whetber  the  struggle  in  the  demented  man's  chamber  is  the 
only  portion  which  is  not  íiterally  truc,  and  that  this  muy  have  been 
the  combiiied  cfFcct  of  horror  and  remarse,  acting  on  a highly  suscep- 
tible mind,  must  be  Jeft  to  the  examination  of  tíiose  who  have  made 
the  physiology  of  madness  their  study. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  INTO  EUROPEA 

When  Christopher  Columbus  landecl  at  Cuba,  he  caused  that 
island  to  be  explored  by  two  men  belonging  to  his  ship’s  company. 
On  their  return,  they  made  a faithful  report  of  all  that  they  liad 
seen  to  their  chief.  “ These  two  christians,”  said  the  admiral,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  court  of  Spain,  “in  their  exploring  expcdition,  fell 
in  with  a great  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  who  had  small 
lighted  brands  in  their  moutlis,  the  smoke  of  whieh  they  inhaled  f* 

Such  was  the  fírst  introduction  of  tobáceo  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europeans.  It  was  from  these  aborigines  of  Cuba  that  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  learned  to  acquire  a habit  so  artificial,  and  re- 
pugnant  to  our  natural  tastes  ; and  the  leaders  of  European  fashion 
— coxcombs  heretofore  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  aloes 
— adopted,  as  the  acmé  of  luxurious  refinement,  this  custom,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  “ untutored  mind  " of  thepoor  Indian. 

Three  hundred  years  have  sufiieed  to  render  this  usage  of  the  In- 
dians  of  Cuba  a necessity  throughout  the  habitable  globe.  Some 
learned  men  have  attempted  to  question  the  fact  of  America  having 
set  the  example  of  this  whimsical  taste.  They  have  maintained  that 
the  leaf  of  the  nicotiana , or  tobáceo,  was  known  in  the  East  before 
America  revealed  its  use  to  Europe.  But  all  oriental  scholars  admit, 
that  neither  in  eastern  works  written  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  ñor  in  the  account  of  travellers,  any  mention  is  to  be  found 
of  tobáceo. 

Truc,  according  to  Bell,  the  Chinese  have  smoked  for  several  cen- 
turies ; but  then  it  must  have  been  other  aromatic  herbs,  and  not 
tobáceo.  It  was  only  in  1590,  when  the  Portuguese  brought  them 
the  seed,  that  they  became  acquainted  with  that  plant.  It  was  about 
that  period,  and  during  the  thirty  years  that  the  Portuguese  retained 
their  establishments  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  use  of  tobáceo 
found  its  way  into  Persia  and  India.  This  reminds  me  of  an  amus- 
ing  incident  told  by  Sir  Tilomas  ilerbert,  and  which  occurred  during 
his  residence  in  the  East. 

Two  years  after  the  expulsión  of  the  Portuguese  from  Persia, 
tliere  arrived  at  the  town  of  Casbin  forty  camels  loaded  with  to- 
báceo. The  driver,  unapprized  of  the  expulsión  of  the  Portuguese, 
proceeded  with  his  goods  quietly  to  the  market,  when  the  Schah’s 
favourite,  Mahommed  Ali  Bey,  who  had  not  received  the  customary 
bribe  (piseak),  g ave  ordei*s  that  the  punishment  ordained  by  the  law 
should  be  iuflicted  upon  them.  Firstly,  and  in  the  most  summary 
manner,  the  merchants  had  their  ears  cropped  ; next,  by  way  of 
punishing  them  in  that  very  organ  through  which  they  had  sought 
to  tempt  the  weak-minded  lieges,  their  noses  were  slit  open.  After 
which  process,  Ali  Bey  caused  an  immense  hole  to  be  dug  in  the 
earth,  after  the  shape  of  a pipe-bowl,  into  which  tlm  forty  loads  of 
contraband  tobáceo  were  east,  and,  having  set  them  on  fire,  he  in- 
dulged  the  populace  gralmiously  in  the  pleasure  of  inhaling  for  se- 
veral days  the  most  nauseous  and  oífensive  smoke. 

The  Turks  also  learned  the  use  of  tobáceo  from  Europe,  about 
the  same  period  that  the  Persians  did. 

• From  the  iortheoming  4<  Visit  to  the  Havannah,  by  the  Couutcss  Merlin.” 
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Sandys,  another  Englishman,  wrote  as  follows  in  1610: — “The 
Turks  take  great  pleasux;e  in  tobáceo,  which  they  use  through  a 
small  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  a round  wooden  bowl  is  fixed,  a cus- 
tom  we  English  have  lately  taught  them  ; and  if  this  practice  were 
not  discouraged  (Bam,  a Mahratta  chief,  ordered  the  other  day  a 
pipe  to  be  forced  through  the  nose  oF  a Turk,  and  directed  him  to 
be  paraded  in  this  State  about  the  town,)  if,  as  we  said,  this  practice 
were  not  discouraged,  it  would  becoine  general.” 

But  to  return  to  Cuba.  Don  Bartolomeo  de  Las  Casas  wrote  in 
1557 : “ The  plant  wrhose  smoke  the  Indiana  inhale  is  stuffed  into  a 
dried  leaf,  which  resembles  a squib,  such  as  our  children  make  for 
the  festival  of  ‘ Féte  Dieu.*  The  Indians  light  it  at  one  end,  placing 
the  other  in  their  mouths,  inhale  the  smoke,  which  conipletely  over- 
powers  them,  and  induces  a State  of  intoxication.” 

Don  Gonzalo  Hernández  de  Oviedo  Valdez,  atcade  of  the  fortress 
of  St.  Domingo,  furnislies  us  with  further  curious  details,  as  to  the 
use  of  tobáceo  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  Havannah. 

“ Amongst  other  vices,”  says  he  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  “ to 
which  the  aborigines  are  addicted,  is  that  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  a 
herb,  which  they  denomínate  tabaco,  which  produces  insensibility, 
and  this  is  the  way  they  set  about  it : The  caciques,  or  men  of  conse- 
quence,  make  use  of  a tube,  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  about  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger.  This  tube  terminates  in  two  branch  tubes, 
the  ends  of  which  they  fix  in  their  nostrils,  whilst  the  other  end  is 
licld  over  the  burning  leaf;  they  then  aspírate  the  smoke  three  or 
more  times,  until  they  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  lie  in  a State  of 
insensibility,  intoxicated,  and  to  all  appearances  in  sound  sleep. 
When  the  cacique  falls,  overpowered  by  tlie  narcotic,  his  wives — 
pagans  happen  to  have  more  than  one — carry  him  off  to  bed,  pro- 
vided  always  that  he  has  given  such  orders  beforehand ; for  other- 
wise  they  leave  him  where  he  lies,  till  he  recover  from  his  temporary 
stupor. 

“ I cann o t conceive,”  observes  the  worthy  alcade,  C€  wliat  pleasure 
there  can  be  to  transform  oneself  into  a brute  beust,  when  one  is  a 
Christian  ; nevertheless,  some  of  this  last  denomination  begin  to 
imítate  the  Indians,  but  only,  be  it  understood,  in  cases  of  illness,  or 
to  c drive  dull  care  a way.*  ** 

We  have  just  seen  in  the  preceding  accounts  three  distinet  modes 
of  smoking,  undoubted  prototypes  of  the  cigar  and  the  pipe,  as  in 
use  in  the  present  day.  The  triangular  tube  alone,  amongst  the 
Indians,  bore  the  ñame  of  tabaco , but  not  the  leaf  or  the  plant.  A pe- 
culiar sort  of  cigar  still  goes  at  the  Havannah  by  the  ñame  of  mons - 
t ¡lición ,*  or  squib,  to  which  the  good  friar  Bartolomeo  de  Las  Casas 
has  com pared  it. 

The  nicoliana,  or  tobáceo,  was  cultivated  with  especiul  caro  by  the 
Indians,  who  attached  to  that  plant  not  only  an  idea  of  enjoyment, 
but  of  religious  veneration.  They  called  it  “ blessed  of  God,"  cosa 
santa.  The  word  tabaco  belongs,  it  would  appear,  to  one  of  the 
American  dialects,  and  w as  generally  used  in  the  West  India  islands 
after  the  Spanish  conquest.  These,  no  doubt,  borrowed  it  from  the 
aborigines,  who  in  their  turn  had  adopted  it  from  the  Caribbees, 
when,  s word  and  torch  in  hand,  they  made  descents  upon  these 
coasts. 

* Fumar  un  tabaco  (smoke  a cigar),  is  the  exjpressiüli  used  at  tlm  Huvannub. 
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The  plaut  whicli  produces  tobáceo  appears  to  ha  ve  been  origin- 
ally  a native  of  Cuba,  but  grows  in  the  present  day  wild  throughout 
the  greatcr  part  of  the  contiuent  of  America,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Let  modern  compilers  say  what  they  like,  it  was  in  this 
island  tliat  the  Spaniards  first  met  with  it,  and  the  annals  of  that 
period  bear  out  the  assertion.  Bince  then  its  cultivation  has  spread 
with  rapidity  throughout  the  globe.  Nature,  as  if  foreseeing  its 
brilliant  destiny,  gifted  it  with  every  pliant,  hardy,  and  resisting 
property,  rendering  it  suitable  for  every  climate ; and  from  Cuba 
to  Sweden,  from  Turkey  to  Maryland,  this  curious  and  singular 
plant  may  be  seen  in  luxurious  growth.  The  quantity  of  seeds  pro- 
duced  by  a single  stem  is  prodigious.  Linnaeus  States  that  one  stalk 
yielded  40,320  seeds,  and  the  germ  of  these  seeds  retains  its  quality 
of  fructifying  for  several  years. 

Tobacco  was  first  introduccd  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  eentury,  and  it  is  incredible  in  how  short  a space  of  time 
its  use  became  general,  although  it  liad  to  undergo  rude  and  violent 
attacks,  which  elicited  warm  and  eloquent  replies.  The  schism  which 
this  innovation  created  was  truly  awful ; and  if  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin and  Luther  inflamed  the  heads  of  theologians,  and  turned  Europe 
topsy-turvy,  tobáceo  became  the  firebrand  of  discord  throughout  the 
World. 

John  Nicot,  French  ambassador  at  the  Portuguese  court,  brought 
to  France  the  first  specimen  of  tobáceo  in  1500,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Dowager  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  circumstance 
tended  to  enhance  the  valué  of  that  novel  production.  It  was  called 
nicotiana , out  of  compliment  to  the  ambassador. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  Sainte-Croix,  the  papal  nuncio  in  Portu- 
gal, who  first  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  there,  as  in  France,  it  bore 
the  líame  of  him  who  had  introduced  it,  namely  Saint  Croix's  plant . 
From  the  qualities  which  were  speedily  ascribed  to  it,  it  gained  the 
various  denominations  of  buglom,  or  anlarctic  panacea , of  holy  herb, 
or  sacred  Pcruman  henbane^  and  many  others. 

According  to  Stow,  tobáceo  w as  introduced  into  England  in  1508. 
The  young  courtiers  were  the  first  to  bring  it  into  vogue. 

Sir  Walter  Ralcigh,  for  some  time  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite, 
and  his  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  made  it  the  fashion,  by  smoking 
in  the  streets,  and  other  pluces  of  public  resort,  indulging  with  ap- 
parent  ecstacy  in  the  inebriating  perfume  which  they  exhaled  around 
thera.  People  stared  atthuin  at  íirst,  then  imitated  them  ; and  tlius 
the  use  of  tobáceo  became  at  last  the  fashion  even  amongst  ladies. 
*Twas  at  this  juncturethat  the  new  pleasure  became  the  object  of  in- 
vetérate persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  irresistible  predilection  on 
the  other.  Stow  describes  it  as  “ a stinking  plant , the  use  of  which  is  an 
offence  to  God  whilst  Spencer,  in  his  Fairie  Queene,"  denominates 
it  as  C{  divine  tobáceo  V*  King  James  the  First  led  the  crusade  against 
tobáceo,  and  his  aversión  to  that  leaf  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  a prohibition  with  any  nation  less  independent  tlian  the  English. 
Whilst  Amoret  the  Fourth  was  thrusting  pipes  through  the  nos- 
trils  of  his  dependents,  whilst  the  Scliah  of  Persia  was  cropping 
ears,  and  slitting  the  noses  of  his  subjeets,  wrhile  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy  was  actually  cutting  oíf  the  entire  probosccs  of  his  serfs,  and 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  fulminating  excommunications  against  those 
of  the  faithful  who  presumed  to  take  snuíf,  King  James  the  First 
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was  engaged  in  fierce  polémica,  and  hurling  anathemas  against  to- 
bacco-sinoke. 

From  the  brunt  of  tliese  cruel  punishments  having  been  specially 
directed  against  the  nose,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  custom  of 
taking  snuff  preceded  that  of  smoking,  or  was  at  least  more  general 
at  tliat  period.  The  following  singular  extracta  are  from  King 
James's  work,  entitled  the  (C  Misocapnosi."  It  will  show  to  what 
excess  the  use  of  tobáceo  was  carried  at  that  epoch  in  England  : — 

“ And  as  for  the  abuse/*  says  bis  Majesty,  €<  which  arises  from  this 
disgusting  habit,  is  it  not  filthy  in  the  extreme  to  give  way  to  it  at 
table,  where  eleanliness,  decency,  and  propriety  ought  to  be  ob- 
served  ? Ought  not  men  to  be  ashamed  of  puffing  across  the  table, 
and  contaminating  the  flavour  of  the  dishes  with  the  poisonous  efflu- 
via  from  their  pipes,  disgusting  those  who  hold  that  custom  in  ab- 
horrenec  ? But  it  is  not  confmed  to  table ; there  is  neither  time  ñor 
place  where  one  is  free  from  this  ill-bred  habit.  Was  there  ever 
such  folly  as  that  of  never  meeting  a friend  without  oflering  him  a 
cigar,  as  if  we  were  in  the  East  ? It  is  no  longer  oífered  as  a remedy, 
but  as  an  article  of  enjoyinent ; and  he  who  dares  decline  the  pipe  is 
looked  upon  as  a ninny,  oran  unsociable  simpleton,  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  drink  deeply  in  the  coid  regions  of  the  East.  Why,  a 
lady  could  not  confer  a greater  obligation  upon  her  servant  than 
oífer  her  with  her  delicate  hand  a pipe  of  tobáceo !" 

Ilere  is  another  specimen  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  and  of 
the  policy  of  King  James  : — 

(<  Is  it  not/'  continúes  the  King,  “ the  greatest  of  sins,  that  ye, 
men  of  all  classes  in  this  kingdom,  educated,  and  destined  by  God  to 
consécrate  your  persons  and  your  property  to  the  preservation  of 
the  honour  and  safety  of  your  King  and  the  commonweal,  that  you 
thus  unfit  yourselves  for  the  performance  of  these  two  great  duties? 
You  are  no  longer  able  to  observe  the  Sabbath  like  the  Jews ; your 
whole  concern  is  to  ask  a light  of  your  neiglibours  to  light  your 
pipes.  See  how  injurious  this  habit  is  to  your  interests ! Let  the 
nobility  of  Great  Britain  answer  this,  they  who  pay  yearly  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  indulge 
in  this  filthy  habit." 

This  sum  would  appear  exorbitant,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  that 
tobáceo  was  sold  at  a very  high  price  at  that  period,  and  that  its 
use  was  much  more  general  amongst  the  nobility  of  England  and 
the  middle  classes  than  at  the  present  day.  The  received  custom  of* 
oíFering  pipes  to  guests  and  visitors  added  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense of  this  indulgence. 

The  war  of  persecution  ngainst  tobáceo  spread  in  its  turn  to 
France.  Pamphlets  without  number  made  their  appearance,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  which  was  by  a JDr.  Fagon,  and  entitled,  “ Ex  Ta- 
baci  usu  frequenti  vita  est  brevior."  This  same  Dr.  Fagon,  having 
a thesis  to  maintain  against  this  alleged  pernicious  substance,  and 
being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  in  person,  sent  in 
his  place  a colleague,  whose  nasal  intonation  bebed  throughout  the 
discourse  the  thesis  he  supported,  and  bore  evidence  that  his  nostrils 
were  incumbered  with  snuff 

Spain  itself  had  its  share  in  the  general  movement  against  tobáceo. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Canarics,  Fray  Bartolomeo  de  la  Camara,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  forbade  the  priests  to  take  snuff  two 
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hours  before  or  two  hours  after  having  saicl  mass,  and  the  clergy  in 
general  were  forbidden  to  take  snuff  in  churches,  under  pain  of  ex- 
commu  ni  catión,  and  a fine  of  one  thousand  maravedís.  After  baving 
liad  the  honour  of  bei ug  tlius  persecuted,  tobáceo  was  in  a fair  way 
of  being  adopted  irrevocably  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  superiority  of  Cuba  tobáceo  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is 
especially  cultivated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  a district 
callcd  the  Vueltra  Abajo.  Sandy  and  light  soils  are  best  suited  for 
its  culture.  The  regas  (tobáceo- fiel ds)  are  situated  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  ; but  the  finest  descriptions  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  rivers  the  Consolación  and  the  San  Sebastian.  The 
atmosphere  varíes  so  sliglitly  in  different  parts  of  the  i si  and,  tliat  it 
exercises  very  little  influence  upon  the  plant ; everything  depends 
upon  the  soil.  If,  by  dint  of  chemical  analysis,  the  soil  could  be 
rendered  cqually  suitable  to  the  culture  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  a 
new  source  of  riches  would  be  opened  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a vast 
field  of  encouragement  to  the  white  population. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  and  prepared  at  lióme,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties.  An  industrióos  labourer,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children,  is 
able  to  cultívate  about  half  a caballeria  of  land  (about  half  an  acre), 
which  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  tobacco-stems, 
planted  about  a foot  apart.  The  intervals  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  maize,  rice,  &c.,  which  are  gathered  without  expense  or 
trouble.  One  of  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the  culture  of 
this  article,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is,  that  it  opens  a vast  field 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  white  population.  The  pro- 
perties  are  small,  consequently  the  colonists  are  certain  of  a ready 
sale,  as  competition  and  rivalry  are  unknown y the  crops  can  never 
be  too  abundant,  for  that  leaf  is  in  request  throiighout  the  World,  and 
that  of  Cuba  is  preferred  to  all  others.  The  labour  is  easy,  and  the 
preparation  costs  but  little.  The  grower  finds  employuient  for  his 
family,  and  even  his  youngest  children,  in  the  delicate  and  varions 
processes  of  manipulation  and  preparation.  If  the  soil  eould  be  im- 
proved,  the  culture  might  be  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  island; 
population  would  flow  to  the  rural  distriets,  and  labour  and  riches 
w ould  tend  to  promote  civilization  through  the  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

Tobáceo,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  were  not  only  disco vered  at 
Cuba,  but  naturc  seems  to  have  bestowed  a marked  preference  on 
this  island  in  respect  of  this  plant,  although  it  grows  spontaneously 
in  other  parts  of  South  America ; the  admitted  superiority  of  its 
quulíty,  its  primitivo  growth  in  this  island,  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance  of  its  having  been  the  only  plant  cultivated,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  its  being  venerated  by  the  Indians,  an  indolent  race,  living 
upon  fish,  and  wild  fruits,  all  justify  the  belief  that  the  immensc 
advantages  of  the  culture  of  tobáceo  were  especially  bestowed  by 
Nature  on  this  island. 

Nevcrtheless,  thanks  to  the  narrow  policy,  and  the  inquisitorial 
measures  adopted  long  since  by  T*a  Faclorerie , the  culture  of  this 
precious  eommodity  is  far  from  having  attained  the  development 
which  it  is  capable  of. 

From  1735  to  1705  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  several  compa- 
nies  by  prívate  contract.  Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Sixth,  the  Factoreric  was  established,  under  the  pretext  of 
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improvíng  and  extending  the  cultívation  ; the  removal  of  the  plant, 
too,  was  forbidden.  The  effect  of  this  measure  tended  only  to  lessen 
the  crop;  and,  in  1783  and  1793,  several  measures  of  reform  were 
introduced  in  the  factory,  and  the  subsidy  was  increased  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  manufacture  of  tobáceo  by  prívate  indi- 
viduáis was  prohibited,  and  inspectora  were  nominated  to  visit  and 
survey  the  crops  rigorously,  in  order  that  the  dutics  might  be  regu- 
larly  levied.  These  vexatious  proceedings,  and  the  odious  exaction 
occasioned  a serious  falling  off  in  the  crops.  In  1720,  during  the 
monopoly  of  the  companies,  the  exportation  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred  thousand  arobas,  independent  of  the  consumption  in  the  i si  and, 
and  although  in  1803  the  expenses  of  the  Factor  cric  were  consider- 
ably  reduced,  and  one  manager  alone  retained,  the  crop  of  1804  was 
inadeqnate  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  Frora  that  period  en- 
deavours  were  made  to  correct  some  of  these  abuses,  but  whilst  the 
system  of  prohibition  continued  theevil  could  not  be  eradicated,  and 
the  culture  of  tobáceo  continued  to  decrease  and  fall  off,  until  1827, 
when  that  important  article  of  trade  was  entirely  freed  from  the  ar- 
bitrary  shackles  of  the  Fatíiorerie.  Infallible  ruin  would  have  be- 
fallen  this  branch  of  industry,  but  for  the  wise  measures  urged  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  sagacious  Don  José  de  Pinillos,  Count  de 
Villanueva,  intendant  of  the  Havannah. 

But  the  cultívation  of  tobáceo  will  not  obtain  its  full  development 
at  Cuba,  until  the  Spanish  government,  by  concessions,  and  by  hold- 
ing  out  advantages,  shall  have  succeeded  in  attracting  new  colonists 
to  the  island. 

Tlie  vegueros  (growcrs  of  tliatleaf)  are  very  expert  in  improving 
the  quality  of  tobáceo,  and  employ  many  processes  for  increasing  the 
beauty,  the  silky  softness  of  the  leaf,  nay,  even  its  very  sliade. 
Other  researches  determine  the  merits  of  the  manufacture,  intrusted 
exclusively  to  the  housewife  and  her  daughters;  and,  when  the  con- 
noisseur  is  sauntering  at  his  ease,  inhaling  with  delight  one  of  thosc 
cigars  de  la  Reina , relishing  with  the  gusto  of  a true  amateur  its 
delicious  flavour,  and  admiring  its  aptitude  to  catch  and  retain  fire, 
let  him  know,  then,  that  cigar,  so  fiery  and  yet  so  mild,  has  been — 
well,  this  cigar  has  been,  like  most  otliers  he  has  ever  smoked,  roll- 
ed,  — yes,  rolled  upon  the  bare  thigli  of  one  of  the  country  girls, 
called  a guajira  in  Cuba. 
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Spirit  of  Hunger,  who  dost  love 
With  threadbare  sons  of  song  to  rovo 
Tlirongh  some  blind  alley's  dark  retreat, 
The  Muse’s  old-estublished  seat, 
Clmging  to  tliem  cióse  the  while 
In  a most  uxorious  style  ; 

Or,  to  mock  them,  when  alone 
They  scrape  a clean-picked  mutton- 
bone 

In  some  ethereal  attir,  where 
Thewindhowlsup  the  crenking  stair — 
Taunting  Spirit  of  Starvation  ! 

I feel  thy  fullest  inspiration. 


While,  st:md i ng  by  this  kitchen-win- 
dow, 

With  phiz  as  grave  as  any  Ilindoo, 

I mnrk  yon  ]>artridge — dninty  bit ! — 
Gently  wheeling  round  the  spit. 

Savoury  bird  ! tliy  very  siglit 
JLends  an  edge  to  appetite, 

And  my  stomach,  while  I gaze, 
Kumbles  volumes  in  tby  pruise  ! 

Some  in  sonnet,  ode,  or  tale, 

L/tud  the  maudlin  nightingale  ; 
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Some  exalt  the  cooing  dove  ; 

Some,  t)ic  royal  bird  of  Jove, 

Fond  of  ncw-bom  lamb,  the  glutton  ! 
And  not  indiffcrcnt  to  nmtton; 

Some,  the  mountain  condor,  who, 
Crafly  as  a Polisli  Jew, 

Seldom  from  liis  lodgings  hies  out, 

Save  to  peck  a dead  nian’s  eyes  out  ; 
Some,  the  rook,  of  solemn  clack, 
Dressed,  like  parsons,  all  in  black  ; 
Some,  the  woodcock  ; some,  the  wid- 
geon  ; 

Some,  the  well-comlitioned  pigeon, 
Who,  to  gastronomic  eye, 

Looks  so  lovely  in  a pie  ; 

But  the  pnrtridge,  plump  and  whito, 

Is  my  feathered  favourite  ; 

Dressed  as  epieure  con  Id  wifth, 

And  crisp  of  breast  and  wing, 
u lsn’t  he  a daint.y-dish 
To  set  before  a King  ?”  * 

Rut,  hark  ! the  dock  from  yon  church- 
towcr 

Shrilly  strikes  the  wished-for  hour, 
And  the  butler,  grave  and  steady, 
Proclaims  the  tidings, — “Dinner  ’s 
ready  ! 

Dinner’s  ready  1”  Proclamaron, 
Source  of  liveliest  delectation  ; 

All  who  hear  it  mutely  bless 
The  messenger  of  happiness  ! 

Dobbs,  a lawyer,  grim  and  sparc, 

Leaps  in  transport  from  his  chair  ; 
ilobbs,  a fat  oíd  city  bore, 

Weighing  twenty  stone  or  more, 

Cuts  a long  dull  story  short 
About  the  Aldcrmen’s  last  Court  ; 
Pretty  Mrs.  Colonel  Cox, 

A widow  shrexvd  as  any  fox, 

To  her  dandy  neighhour’s  sighs, 

And  his  whisper’d  Hatteries, 

Turns  awhile  a careless  ear, 

Better  plensed,  I ween,  to  hear 
The  tuneful  rush  of  whizzing  cork, 

And  clatter  of  the  knife  aml  fork  ! 

“ Dinner ’s  ready  !” — Down  they  go, 
Two  hy  two,  a gallan t show, 

Attracted  hy  the  ricli  perfume 
That  íloats  around  the  dining-room. 
Now  they  ’re  seated,  and,  mcthinks, 
Cominence  ’mid  cheering  nods  aml 
winks, 

And  interchnnge  of  social  greeting, 

A courso  of  seríous,  steady  eating. 

In  imngination,  I 
Join  the  festivo  company, 


And,  on  schemes  of  havoc  hent, 

Waste  no  time  in  compliment, 

But  placed,  by  her  cxpress  command, 

At  my  hosLess’s  right  liand, 

Set  to  work  with  heart-felt  glee 
On  callipash  and  callipee, 

Victimize  the  venison  pasty, 

Punish  the  calveVhead  so  tasty, 

Pitch  into  the  pigeon-pie 
With  a shark’s  voracity, 

Flirt  with  jelly,  custard,  ice, 

Like  the  Arab  Ghoul  with  rice, i* 

And  quaíf  the  sparklingcool  champagne, 
As  thirsty  meads  drink  in  the  rain, 
Ohedient  to  dame  Nature’s  laws  ; 

While  my  ever-restless  jaws 
Convey  a very  vivid  notion 
Of  the  poetry  of  inotiou  ! 

Glorious  enterprize  ! Rut,  hark 
How  the  guests  in  whispers  mark 
Their  sense  of  wonder  and  affright 
At  a poet’s  appetite  ! — 

“ There  ’s  a mouthful  1 — did  yon 
ever  ?” — 

c<  He  's  holted  all  the  pasty  !” — u Ne- 
ver  !’* — 

ct  Goodness  gracious,  what  a swallow  ! 
Sure  he  beats  an  ostrich  hollow  !'* — 
u Try  him  with  a tough  ship’s  cable  !” — 
ct  Olí,  good  Lord,  he  ’ll  clear  the 
tahle  !*’ — 

Such  the  pert,  facetious  sneers 
Mutter’d  i n his  neighbour’s  ears 
By  each  guest,  to  mark  his  sense 
Of  my  raro  ventripotence  ! 

Well,  T grudge  tliem  not  tlicir  grin, 
Those  are  toleran t who  win  ; 

And  I have  bravely  won,  I swear, 

A dinner  lit  for  my  Lord  Mayor. 

Mere  empty  boast ! An  envious  cloud 
Wraps  my  visión  in  its  shroml  ; 
Vanish’d  is  the  banquet-hall, 

Host  and  hostess,  guests  and  all, 

Aml  I stand  musing  lierc,  the  winner 
(In  faney  only)  of  a dinner  1 — 
Day-drenim  of  imagination, 

Could  ye  but  repress  starvation, 

IIow  supreme  in  joy  would  lie 
The  gifted  poet’s  destiny  ! 

But,  alas  ! with  magic  sway 
Ve  rule  lis,  only  to  betray  ; 

And  glndJy  I ’d  exchange,  heaven 
knows, 

All  delusive  Fnncy’s  shows 
(Though  hrilliant  as  a comet’s  tail) 

For  a rump-steak  and  pot  of  ale  ! ! 


* Vida  the  oíd  nursery  song. 

t Vide  the  story  of  the  Ghoul,  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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OR,  A DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE’S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT. 

Occnpation  is  a blesscd  relief  to  the  miserable.  Of  all  the  ingenious  modes  of 
torture  that  havo  ever  been  invented,  tbut  of  solitary  confinement  is  probably  the 
most  cruel — the  raind  feeding  on  itself  with  the  rapacity  of  a cormorant  when  the 
conscience  quickcns  its  activity,  and  prompts  its  longings. 

Fenijiore  Cooper. 

Pounce  was  right.  The  authorities  liad  decided  that  this  unfor- 
tunate  man,  Lyppyatt,  should  have  an  opportunity  of‘  forming  his 
own  opinión  of  that  terrifíc  punishment,  solitary  confinement.  The 
culprit  was  noisy,  vehement,  and  nngovernable.  No  advócate,  how- 
ever  friendly,  could  defend  his  conduct,  for  it  was  subversive  of  all 
discipline.  But  still,  after  lengthened  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  highly  favourable  opportuníties  for  ascertaining  its  tendency,  I 
hold  it  to  be  a punishment  which  no  human  being  has  a riglit  to  in- 
fliet  upon  another.  Its  results  are  too  frightful,  its  tortures  are  too 
great,  its  penal  consequences  are  too  pcrmanent.  Lacérate  the  body, 
if  you  will ; punish  the  man,  if  the  dire  extremity  of  the  case  calí 
for  it,  even  with  the  lash ; subdue  a thoroughly  rebellious  and  un- 
governable  spirit  by  the  infliction  of  spare  diet;  subject  the  refrac- 
tory  prisoner  to  severe  and  continuous  labour ; abridge  his  period  of 
relaxation,  and  enlarge  his  period  of  toil;  feed  him  “ with  the  bread 
of  affliction,  and  with  the  water  of  affliction  but  spare  the  intellect . 
Tamper  not  with  the  mysterious  empire  of  the  mina.  Thul  leave  to 
the  judgment  and  award  of  The  Great  Eternal. 

I know  that  this  is  not  the  popular  doctrine;  I know  that  far- 
sighted  statesmen  and  fluent  legislators  have  insisted  on  the  “ utility  " 
of  solitary  confinement,  and  have  averred  that  it  is  a system  which 
must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  out  to  its  utmost  practicable  ex- 
tent."  Indeed  ! Is  this  conclusión — arrived  at  after  lengthened  ex- 
perience,  and  on  competent  authority — to  be  wholly  disrcgarded  : — 
<f  Solitud e alwaus  dcvelopes  insanity  in  t lióse  mito  have  Leen  insane 
bcj'ore,  just  as  the  Ircad-mill  brings  out  phthysis  in  thosc  prcdisposed  to 

it r 

Is  utter  indifferencc  to  be  ours,  as  to  the  diversified  suffering  and 
anguish  which  this  new  and  desperate  punishment  has  inflicted  upon 
numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures?  Are  consequences  to  the  indivi- 
dual never  to  be  weighed  bv  us  ? There  are  those,  let  us  remember, 
towards  whom  society  ought  not  to  forget  its  duties,  because  they 

■ The  following  errata  orear  in  our  last  number: — 

Pagu  293,  line  13  from  bottom,/or  fume  at,  rcad  fume  at  it. 

294,  line  8 frorn  l»ottom,  for  the  pleusure  with  which  I frequent  the  Coverlcy 
bowling-green  is  to  this  bour  indescribable,  rcad  the  pleasure  with  whicn 
I frequent  to  this  hour  the  Coverley  howling'green  is  indescribable. 

298,  line  C from  bottoin,  for  in  the  memory,  rcad  in  memory. 

299,  last  line,  for  fear,  read  fears. 
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liave,  unfortunately,  forgotten  their  duties  towards  it.  There  are 
those — helpless,  it  is  true,  and  i n our  power — who  have  a right  to 
say  to  us,  Proportion  our  punishment  to  our  misdoing ; macérate, 
if  so  it  please  you,  the  bodily  frame,  but  abstain  from  the  infliction 
of  secret  and  daily  torture  of  the  brain." 

Mine,  I know,  is  tender  ground ; but  on  paper,  if  nowliere  clsey  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  the  advócate»  of  the  system  have  little  rea- 
son  to  felicítate  themselves  on  its  success.  It  is  inatter  of  public 
record,  that  at  the  Spinning  ITouse  at  Cambridge,  where  there  are 
two  cells  termed  solitary,  the  keeper  lias  declared  that  “ he  is  afraid 
to  confine  them  (the  women)  for  a longer  period  than  eight  or  ten 
hours,  lest  they  should  commit  suicide,  two  having  attempled  lo 
strangk  themselves  !”  Ñor  is  this  liorror  of  solitary  confinement 
entertained  by  female  prisoners  only.  The  surgeon  of  Bree  on 
connty  gaol  observed,  that  “soldirrs  placed  in  solitary  cells  suflfer 
much  both  in  body  and  mind — in  winter  additionally,  from  the  cold- 
ness  of  the  cells.  They  have  coniplained  to  him  of  the  want  of 
books,  and  have  said,  that  thei/  would  rather  be  Ining  than  remain 
there."  The  medical  officer  of  the  Spalding  House  of  Correction 
remarked,  te  I only  visit.  the  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement  when 
sent  for  ; but  I scarcely  recoliect  one  who  has  not  sent  for  me,  and 
in  the  genera  lihj  of  cases  I have  found  it.  to  he  the  mind  that  has  heen 
ajfeclcd " But  all  these  statements,  sad  as  they  are,  yield,  in  point 
of  horror,  to  the  Monmouth  tragedy.  There  the  tendencies  of  this 
system  were  fully  developed.  Its  warmest  advócate  must  shrink 
from  such  a result  of  his  theory.  During  a recent  year,  in  the 
month  of  February,  a man  “died  in  ¡Monmouth  County  Gaol,  appa- 
rently  from  fright.  He  was  put  into  a solitary  cell,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  Tliere  were  no  indications  of  the  cause,  ex- 
cepting  congestión  of  the  brain.  There  was  a rumour  that  the  cell 
was  haunted.  lie  was  a fine  and  powerful  man.  The  verdict  ran, 
“ Died  from  upoplcxy,  produced  by  the  effect  of  a superstitious 
dread  of  solitary  confinement"  Some  of  the  prisoners  heard  him 
cry  out.  The  turnkey  thought  him  low-spirited  when  he  placed 
him  in  the  cell.  On  the  previous  day  the  deceased  told  a companion 
that  he  was  going  into  solitary  confinement,  and  that  he  feared  he 
never  should  live  the  week  out.  He  added  that  tliere  ivas  some  one 
wal/cing  tliere.” 

And  yet  this,  we  are  told,  is  “a  refurmatory  punishment,"  a pu- 
nishment which  will  effect,  if  any  human  penalty  can  effect,  amend- 
ment  in  the  most  hardened  and  eallous  ofíender  ! 

It  was  to  be  tried  upon  Lippyatt.  The  order  ran : — 

tf  For  refractory  couduct,  misbehaviour,  and  insolence,  three  days 
solitary." 

Towards  the  cióse  of  the  second  day  I took  carc  to  see  him.  He 
was  considerably  altered  in  appearance ; the  mind  seemed  shaken. 
He  complained  to  me  of  shudows  passing  across  the  cell,  and  that  at 
times  a large  white  bird  perc.hed  itself  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
jeered  and  jabbered  at  him.  He  implored  me  to  intercede  in  his 
favour,  and  obtain  his  release,  otherwise  he  was  sure  he  should  be 
tempted  to  make  away  with  him  sel  f.  I combated  his  terrors  in  the 
best  manner  I was  able,  and,  with  a faint  promise  of  a representation 
in  his  beha lf,  at  which  he  caught  with  affecting  eagerness,  I left 
him. 
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Mr.  Trounce  was  the  first  visiting  justice  I encountered,  and  to 
Mr.  Trounce  I told  my  tale. 

“ Mr.  Cleaver,”  responded  that  magistrate,  with  a most  forbidding 
air,  “ I do  not  recognise  your  right  to  utter  one  single  syllable  upon 
this  subject.  Confine  yourself,  sir,  I beg,  to  matters  spiritual.** 

“My  intention,  believe  me,  is  good/*  said  I,  returning  to  my 
point,  undeterred  by  bis  frowns,  ancl  quite  impervious  to  bis  rebuff. 
“ Yon  will  remember,  sir,  tbat,  ten  days  since,  in  tbe  gaol  of  tbe 
adjoining  county  a prisoner  in  tbe  solitary  cell  nearly  eflected  self- 
destructíon,  by  cutting  up  his  blanket  into  strips,  and  using  it  as  a 
halter.** 

“ Wcll ! and  wbat  tbcn  ?" 

“ Tbis : tbat  sbould  poor  Lyppyatt  be  driven  to  any  similar  at- 
tempt,  it  would,  I am  sure,  be  as  painful  to  yon  as  to  me.  He  is  on 
tbe  verge  of  insanity  at  tbis  moment.** 

Mr.  Trounce  looked  at  me  with  features  rigid  as  marble,  and  at 
length,  in  a coid,  unfeeling  tone,  veplied, 

“ Tbis  morbid  sensitiveness  relative  to  these  degraded  men,  of 
whom,  I repeat,  Mr.  Cleaver,  you  are  tbe  spiritual  teacher,  not  tbe 
medical  ofiicer,  is  wholly  superfiuous,  and  very  incomprehensible. 
This  gaol,  sir,  is  fortúnate  enougb  to  possess  a surgeon,  in  receipt 
of  a certain  salary,  charged  with  certain  definite  dutics  ; and  when 
be  acquaints  me  tbat  tbis  man*s  mind  is  affected  by  the  endurance  of 
solitary  confinement,  I am,  and  shall  feel,  bound  to  listen  to  him/* 

“ But  this  wretcbed  captive  is  a sailor  ; his  lite  has  been  passed 
chiefly  in  the  open  air;  exercise  and  exertion  bave  been  liis  tbe  day 
through  ; and  now,  independent  of  solitude,  this  change  to  a small, 
damp,  ill-ventilated  cell  cannot  be  otherwise  tlian  most  injurious.** 

“ He  sbould  bave  considered  all  tbese  points  before  be  carne 
here,”  was  Mr.  Trounce’s  rejoinder. 

“ But,  circumstanced  as  be  is  nurv,  sbould  not  we  consider  them 
for  him  ?'* 

“I  don’t  see  tbat/*  returned  tbe  visiting  justice  doggedly.  “ At 
all  events,  your  enumeration  of  them  will  not  avail  him.  Lyppyatt 
you  will  not  libérate,  and  to  yoursclf  do  no  small  injury.  I detest/* 
said  be  vehemently,  “ your  grievance-hunters,  and  sball  make  a mental 
memorándum  of  tbe  conversation  you  have  addressed  to  me  tbis 
morning.” 

I had  reason  enougb  to  remember  that  “ mental  memorándum  ’* 
subsequently. 

CIIAPTKR  xxxiv. 

THE  ENGLISH  MATE  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPEROR. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a good  raan  whose  intímate  friends  are  all 
good,  and  whose  enemies  are  characters  decidedly  bad. 

Lavater. 

“What  availetb  complaint  from  tbe  friendless?  It  excites  no 
attention,  awakens  no  sympathy  !"  was  poor  Sheridan’s  remark,  a 
few  hours  before  bis  death.  It  is  a brief  but  bittcr  indictment 
against  tbe  powerful ; and  migbtily  wras  I tempted  to  re-echo  it,  on 
receiving,  ten  minutes  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Trounce,  a fur- 
tlier  repulse  from  another  acting  magistrate. 
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<c  I decline  all  interference,”  was  his  prompt  comment  on  my  nar- 
rative.  “ I Cordiaily  approve  of  solitary  confinement  as  a punish- 
ment,  and  am  confident  that  tliis  man — Lyppyatt  do  you  cali  him  ? 
— will  be  the  better  íor  its  infliction  during  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“ And  my  persuasión  is  equally  strong — pardon  my  frankness— 
that  he  will  be  infinitely  the  worse.  It  will  not  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  the  reformation  of  his  refractory  and  rebellious  propensi- 
ties." 

“ Why  ?" 

“ Because  imprisonment  in  a dark  solitary  cell — the  change  from 
solitude  in  light,  in  which  a man  may  work,  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
amuse  himself,  to  solitude  in  darkness,  where  lie  can  do  neithcr  the 
one  ñor  the  other — is  viewed  by  the  suíferer  as  an  unjust  aggrava- 
tion  of  that  aiuount  of  misery  and  torture  to  which  he  is  bountí,  as  a 
prisoner,  to  submit.  It  will  serve  but  to  barden  and  strengthen  him 
in  his  wickedness." 

“ Defective  reasoning  ! anythin’g  but  that  of  a philosopher  !"  said 
my  companion.  “ Noprofound  thinkcr  would  thus  argüe  !**  And  he 
turned  away  with  a sneer. 

<e  It  is  well/'  was  my  rejoinder,  “ if  I act  as  a man  /'  and  I instantly 
resolved  to  search  out  the  surgeon.  He  readily  agreed  to  accom- 
pany  me  to  the  refractory  cell.  It  was  below  the  ground,  and 
reached  by  a fliglit  of  steps  from  the  main  passage  of  the  prison  ; 
damp,  without  light  or  ventilation,  and  piercingly  coid. 

“ Tliis  will  never  do/*  whispered  tlie  doctor,  after  lie  liad  atten- 
tively  regarded  the  prisoner’s  appearance,  felt  his  pulse,  and  weighed 
the  answers  returned  to  his  questions.  ft  He  must  have  an  hour's 
exercise  in  the  yarcl  forthwith ; in  fact,  the  man’s  system  is  sinking 
under  his  punishment ; that  must  be  suspended  for  the  present. 
Tell  him  this  while  I go  and  see  the  keeper,  and,  if  he  is  obstínate, 
tender  to  him  a formal  written  certifícate.  I am  glad  I accompanied 
you.  The  visit  is  most  opportune;  fur  another  night  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  the  morning  would  have  found  this  fellow  a ma- 
niac." 

The  gratitudeof  Lyppyatt  may  be  readily  imagined,  and  the  ternis 
i n which  that  gratitude  was  expressed  interested  even  that  matter- 
of-fact  person  the  surgeon. 

“ That  ’s  no  common  seaman,”  said  he,  when  we  saw  him  together 
the  next  morning.  “ No  c fo'castle  Jack  ' could  turn  out  his  sen- 
tences  ‘ tuut ' and  square  in  that  fashion.” 

líe  ¿v  no  common  seaman,"  was  my  rcply,  ff  but  the  master,  and, 
I believe,  owner  of  a vessel,  which  lias  had  contraband  goods  on 
board,  and  which  the  revenue  offícers  have  seized,  he  declares,  un- 
justly.  It  is  a perplexed  and  intricate  history  ; and  I have  never 
cared  to  inquire  into  it,  because  I understood  some  actress  of  ques- 
tionable  character  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  disclosure.  He  is  ruined, 
poor  fellow." 

To  a certainty,  if  he  has  tr usted  a petticoat  with  his  secrets." 

The  doctor  was  a bachelor,  the  world  said  a “ disappointed  " one. 
With  him  it  was  evidently  po¿t  meridiem,  and  its  surest  sign  the 
readiness  witli  which  he  snarled  at  the  sex. 

“ Ruined  by  an  actress  ! eh  ? Well,  his  predicament  is  not  singular. 
He’s  not  the  only  man  who  can  date  his  overthrow  from  so  attractive 
an  associate.  Ilarkee,  my  man,  have  you  no  friends,  no  relatives, 
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none  that  can  intercede  for  ye  with  Government,  and  procure  the 
release  of  your  vessel  ?" 

“ I think  I possess  some  claim,”  replied  he  moodily,  “ upon  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Government.  I ought  to  have.  Services 
rendered  to  royalty  are  generally  remembered.  Another  would 
make  much  of  them  ; but  in  my  case  'tis  hopeless.  Disaster  tracks 
me  likc  a sliadow." 

“Tut!  man,"  cried  the  surgeon  cheerily,  "’tis  always  darkest 
just  before  break  of  day.  But  as  to  Services,  of  what  description 
may  yours  have  been,  either  to  State  or  sovereign  ?" 

et  I speak  not  of  myself,"  was  his  reply,  tl  but  of  another.  When 
the  Duke  of  Kent  lield  the  command  at  Gibraltar,  my  father,  then 
a young  man,  perilled  his  life  for  him.  You  have  heard,  perhaps, 
the  story?  The  Duke,  misled  by  bad  advisers,  shut  up  the  wine- 
shops,  and  the  consequence  was  a mutiny,  or  something  very  near 
akin  to  it,  among  the  soldiery.  Matters  for  some  hours  wore  an 
awkward  appearance,  and  at  length  the  Duke  was  counselled  to  re- 
consider  his  order,  and  fínally  to  cancel  it." 

“ He  was  the  scape-goat ” said  the  doctor,  aside  to  me.  “ His 
royal  father  never  forgave  him  the  blunder  he  had  committed  in 
issuing  the  order,  and  the  minister  of  the  day  never  digested  the 
concession  he  had  made  to  insubordínate  spirits  in  cancelling  it.  In 
all  respeets  the  results  were  melancholy.  As  to  the  Duke,  they 
threw  a shade,  unjustly  enough,  over  his  military  career  to  his 
dying  hour. — Wcll,  my  man,  what  followed  ?" 

“ Four  days  afterwards,  when  the  hubbub  liad  ceased,  and  the 
aflfair  was  apparently  forgotten,  the  Duke  was  recognised  in  a steep 
narrow  Street,  leading  up  to  the  ramparts.  It  was  a bad  part  of  the 
town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jew-salcsmen  and  vintners  of  the  lowest 
class.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  Prince  was  on  foot,  and  unat- 
tended.  He  was  mobbed ; threats  were  uttered ; stones  were  thrown. 
Thcre  was  an  evident  intention  to  injure  him.  My  father  was  bar- 
gaining  with  a ship's  chandler  for  some  slops  wanted  on  board  the 
1 Maid  of  Devon/  when  he  heard  a strange  outcry,  groans,  hisses, 
and  oaths  shouted  in  everv  language  under  heaven.  Turning  round, 
in  the  centre  of  a crowd,  lie  spied  the  Prince,  and  quick  as  thouglit 
understood  his  dilemma.  One  moment,  and  he  stood  by  his  side ; 
the  next  he  felled  an  ill-looking  blackguard,  who  had  approached 
his  Royal  Highness  nearer  than  my  father  judged  polite  or  neces- 
sary,  warded  off  a sharp  missile  from  another  quarter,  and,  in  doing 
so,  received  a hurt,  the  scar  of  which  he  carried  with  him  to  his 
coffin.  That  stone  was  aimed  at  the  Duke,  and,  had  it  hit  him 
fairly,  the  probabiiities  are,  thcre  would  llave  been  no  Princess  Vic- 
toria. The  guard  soon  carne  up,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  their  mea- 
sured  tramp  tlie  assailants  slunk  away.  My  father  was  thanked,  his 
ñame,  and  that  of  his  ship,  were  asked  ,*  and  a young  officer,  called 
Wetherell, — I believe  he  rose  the  ladder  of  promotion  so  higli  as  to 
become  a general, — told  my  father  that  neither  his  ñame  ñor  his  as- 
sistance  would  be  forgotten.  But  nothing  carne  of  it." 

“ Have  you  now,  since  you  have  been  in  trouble,  represented 
these  faets  in  the  proper  quarter  ?" 

“ I have,  but  vainly  ; no  notice  was  taken  of  my  application.  I 
wanted  backers . They  are  indispensable  in  England.  My  mate 
succeeded  better  at  Odessa." 
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“ At  Odessa  ! How  so  ?'' 

c<  We  tracled  there,  and  my  fírst  mate,  Bob  Chivens,  got  into  great 
trouble.  He  was  beset,  robbed,  and  in  fact  cursedly  ill  used.  Not 
that  T mean  to  say  lie  was  quite  and  altogether  free  from  blame  liim- 
self ; but  surely  some  little  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  freaks 
of  ‘JackTar?'  However,  he  was  plundered,  beaten,  and  left  al- 
most  for  dead.  Some  eight  days  afterwards,  when  he  could  stand 
upon  his  legs,  and  tell  bis  own  story,  Chivens  and  I went  to  the 
British  Cónsul, — the  acting  Cónsul,  I think  they  called  him,  not  that 
me  found  him  snch , — and  begged  he  would  get  us  redress. 

cs  ‘ It  *s  impossible.  You  should  have  kept  sober,  and  this  would 
not  llave  happened.' 

“ ‘But  I 'm  your  countryman/  cried  Bob.  ‘ Words  cost  nothing  ; 
at  any  rate,  tell  us  wliat  to  do ; put  us,  any  how,  in  the  wake  of 
these  piratea/ 

“ 1 1 've  other  matters  on  hand.  I don't  sit  liere  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  drunken  sailors.' 

“ * What,  then/  said  Chivens,  f am  I to  be  regularly  cleared  out, 
robbed  of  cvery  farthing  of  my  wages,  left  pennyless  among  fo- 
reigners,  and  make  no  eff’ort  to  better  myself ?' 

“ ‘ Go  to  seciy  and  earn  more .' 

“ Pointed  and  pleasant ! — rather  a contvast  to  the  words  and  deeds 
of  our  Cádiz  cónsul,  Mr.  Brackenburg,  witli  whom  even  a refu  sal  is 
clothed  in  terms  of  kindness.  But  the  acting  Odessa  gentleman  is 
dead  and  gone,  and  so  peace  to  his  raemory  ! As  we  were  leaving 
his  office,  a keen-looking,  sharp-eyed  oíd  man,  who  had  listened 
most  attentively  to  Chivens's  story,  carne  up  beliind  us,  and,  pluck- 
ing  him  by  the  sleeve,  whispered,  in  a low,  cautious  tone, 

“‘Don't  be  discouraged ; our  Fathcr  will  grant  you  redress;  ap- 
peal  to  him.' 

“ c What ! at.oft,  you  mean  ?’  said  my  mate,  quite  at  a loss  to  com- 
prehend  his  new  friend's  meaning. 

“ ‘ No,  no  ; — step  aside — this  is  not  a matter  for  the  public  Street. 
Iiusli  ! — not  a word — this  way.' 

“ He  passed  into  a little  garden,  of  which  there  are  many  at 
Odessa,  and  closing  the  door,  said,  in  a low,  suppressed  voice,  as  if 
anxious  that  no  syllable  of  what  he  was  saying  should  reach  other 
ears  than  our  own, 

“ * I am  Englisk-horn y as  you  will  at  once  believe  ; but  I have  lived 
so  long  at  Odessa  that  I am  almost  a Russ,  and  am  so  aeeustomed  to 
his  authority,  that  I speak  of  him  as  if  I were  one  of  his  native  sub- 
jeets.  They,  when  referring  to  the  Czar,' — his  voice,  as  he  uttered 
this  word  fell  lowrer  still, — ‘ al  way  s cali  him  our  pather.* 

“ ‘ He  means  the  chief  skipper,  Bob/  said  I to  Chivens,  who  could 
not  catch  one  word  in  ten  which  the  oíd  man  used, — ‘ the  chief  skip- 
per— ay,  ay  ! He  is  to  tliem  what  our  Sailor-Iving  at  home  is  to 
us.' 

iiC  Just  so/  said  the  oíd  man  ; 1 state  your  case  in  writing.  This 
is  my  advice;  take  it,  and  you  '11  not  repent  it.' 

ieí  But  how  ? The  devil  a word  of  Russ  do  we  understand.’ 

“ ‘ Then  draw  up  your  grievance  in  French/ 

“ * French  ! God  forbid  that  we  should  say  our  say  in  Mounseer's 
language  either ! No,  no  ; that  will  never  do.' 

“ 4 Then  write  your  letter  in  English.* 
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“‘And  who  will  deliver  it?' 

‘“Who?  send  it  by  post ; address  ¡t  to  Tsarskoe-Zelo.  It  will 
nut  miscarry,  and  it  tvill  be  read / 

<(  * Burnt,  I should  eay,'  cried  Chivens. 

“ f No : recid  ,*  repeated  the  oíd  man  earnestly,  ‘ read,  I say,  and 
hkeded.  My  counsel  is  good  ; try  it/ 

“ He  opened  the  door,  placed  us  beyond  it,  again  locked  himself 
up  in  his  little  sandy  garden ; and  who  and  what  he  -was  we  could 
never  learn.  His  connsel,  however,  we  adopted.  A statement  was 
forwarded,  el  um  sil  y written,  and  not  eleverly  worded,  Chivens  de- 
claring  throughout  that  it  was  time  and  labour  thrown  away. 

“We  neither  of  us  t/ien  understood  the  unfailing  activity  and  un- 
swerving  justice  o £ Him  to  whom  we  appealed.  Eleven  days  elapsed, 
and  we  judged  our  ease  hopeless,  when  on  the  following  day,  the 
twelfth,  orders  carne  down  which  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs. 
A rigid  and  searching  inquiry  was  instituted.  A summary  of  the 
whole  affair  was  setit  back  to  Tsarskoe-Zelo.  One  fellow  got  a taste 
of  the  knout,  and  Chivens,  within  a shilling  or  two,  the  whole  of  his 
money.  Now,”  concluded  Lyppyatt,  “ people  prate  about  civilized 
and  uncivilized  people,  about  this  sort  of  government  and  that  sort 
of  government ; but  commend  me,  say  I,  to  that  ruler,  and  that 
mode  of  ruling,  where  a poor  man  gets  ready  justice,  and  where  his 
complaints  can  reach  the  fountatn-iiea».  Health  and  long  life  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  ! the  sovereign  to  whom  the  humblest  in  his 
dominions  can  confidently  appeal ! Oí’t  have  I told  the  tale,  and 
drank  his  health  on  the  deck  of  4 The  Fair  Maid  of  Devon  !'  Those 
wcre  happy  days.  Will  they  ever  return?" 
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PART  J. 

All  mortal  things  must  basten  thus 
To  tlieir  tlark  end. — Siielley’s  “ Ccnci 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHATEAU  PE  BT.ONAY. 

Herc  tlie  Rlione 

Hatli  spread  hiinsdf  a couch,  the  Alps  lmve  rearM  a tlirone. 

C /tildo  llar  oíd.  Canto  3. 

Inclination  has  made  me  a wanderer ; yet,  werc  I to  clioose  an 
abiding-place,  í know  no  spot  I would  fix  upon  so  readily  as  the 
beautiful  villngc  of  JVlontrenx,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

It  stands  on  the  last  gentle  slope  of  the  base  of  a richly-wooded 
mountain,  with  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  lake  beneath,  and  the 
lofty  Alps  above  it  and  around.  Dark  forests  clothe  the  steep  sides 
of  the  heights  which  form  the  foreground,  while  in  the  distan  ce 
tower  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dent  de  Mor- 
cles,  and  a liundred  icy  peaks  béside.  The  soil  is  liallowcd  by  the 
associations  of  history,  oí  poetry,  and  of  romance.  The  vineyards 
and  meado ws  of  Clarens  adjoin’those  of  Montreux  ; Meillerie  and 
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St.  Gingoulph  are  visible  across  the  lake,  and  almost  at  our  feet 
are  the  battlements  of  Chillón, 

“ Wliick  round  about  tbe  wave  entlirals.** 

Altbough  tlie  dcscriptions  of  innumerable  travellers  have  made 
the  celebrated  spots  in  this  neighbourhood  “familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words,"  yet  few  have  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  the  one 
which  deserved  description  most,  — of  Montreux,  “ the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes.”  For  situation  it  eertainly  bcars  the  palm  ; 
Claren 8,  €t  the  birth-place  of  deep  Liove/'  lies  too  open  ; Villeneuve 
too  low  ; and  Vevay,  so  mueli  vaunted,  is  a loivn,  and  not  a ele  ai  i 
one  ! Montreux,  on  the  contrary,  is  slieltered  from  every  inclement 
blast ; it  is  secluded,  and  yet  within  a stone's  throw  of  the  high 
Italian  road.  The  village  is  the  perfection  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  perfu med  by  the  vineyards  in  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed. 

It  was  accident  which  first  made  me  a resident  in  a spot  which 
has  haunted  my  memory  like  the  visión  of  the  Arab  camel-driver  in 
the  desert ; and  when  I tliink  of  the  time  I passed  there,  I can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  the  recollection  is  not  a dream.  Yet, 
even  during  my  short  stay,  events  occurred  which  gave  a sad  reality 
to  the  actions  of  many.  I sliall  have  little  difiiculty  in  recal ling 
tliem. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  the  year  18 — , that  I found  myself 
a sojourner  in  the  city  of  Berne.  I had,  in  a previous  tour  already 
visited  the  Berncse  Oberland,  and  my  object  was  now  to  leave  be- 
hind  me  this  little  nest  of  aristocratic  citizens,  and  bid  farewell  to 
its  piazzas,  its  fountains,  its  bears,  and  its  most  delicious  trout.  The 
direction  in  which  I wished  to  bend  my  steps  was  where 

Lake  Leman  woos  us  with  its  crystal  face 
but  the  question  occurred  to  me,  which  wfas  the  pleasantest  mode  of 
reaching  its  shores } I communieated  my  wishes  to  mine  host  of 
the  Abbaye  aux  Gentilshommes/'  who  undertook  — itwas  his  hope, 
to  fínd  me  an  agre  cable  mode  of  eonveyance.  Ñor  was  he  long  in 
doing  so.  “A  vetturino/'  he  said,  “ had  arrived  only  the  night  be- 
fore  from  Basle,  the  driver  of  which,  bound  for  Jbausanne,  was 
anxious  to  get  on  immediately,  and  having  deposited  his  only  pas- 
senger  at  Berne,  would  gladly  meet  my  wishes  in  arranging  for  the 
journey. 

I requested  that  the  man  might  be  sent  for ; and  was  glad  to  ex- 
perience  no  difiiculty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  being  prepossessed 
by  the  air  of  openness  and  honesty  which  marked  tlic  countenanee 
of  the  vetturino. 

Theodore  — such  was  his  ñame  — was  a fine  young  man,  about 
eight-and-twenty,  with  a laugliing  eye,  a florid  complexión,  and  an 
air  of  mingled  modesty  and  fearlessness,  sufliciently  characteristic  of 
the  “ hardy  Swiss.”  lie  was  not  one  of  those  supple,  pliant  speci- 
mens,  who  become  sucli  unequalled  valcts-de-chamore ; ñor  was  he 
of  that  surly,  consequential  brotherhood  who  used  to  enact  the  part 
of  janitors  in  the  Parisian  hotels,  and  who  have  bequeathed  their 
ñames  to  all  succeeding  porters  ; he  was  a free-born  son  of  the  soil, 
who  appeared  proudly  conscious  of  being  the  countryman  of  Tell 
and  Hofer,  and  feelingly  alive  to  every  recollection  which  had  a ten- 
deney  to  awakcn  his  patriotism.  He  wras,  therefore,  an  excellent 
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cicerone,  and  many  a steep  ascent  did  lie  bcguile  of  its  weariness  by 
his  conversation.  lie  pointed  out  to  me  all  the  remarkable  sites 
wliicli  we  passed  ; tlie  lake  and  battle-field  of  Morat ; the  feudal 
castles  of  Colombier  and  Granson,  and  the  island  of  Jean  Jacques  ; 
lie  recommended  to  me  the  various  objects  which  I ought  to  visit  at 
Neufcbátel,  at  Yverdun  (for  sueli  was  our  route),  and  jfinally  at  Lau- 
sanne.  But,  independently  of  this  local  information,  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  himself,  which  interestcd  me  still  more.  Ilis  native 
home,  he  said,  was  at  Montreux,  a few  miles  beyond  Vevay,  “ ten - 
droit  le  plus  riant  du  monde  ."  He  liad  been  absent  about  six  months 
on  a long  excursión  into  the  north  of  Germany  and  Holland,  return- 
ing  by  the  Rhine,  and  through  the  Breisgau.  lie  looked  forward  to 
the  moment  of  rejoining  his  family  witli  feelings  of  deep  interest,  as 
he  freely  told  me ; not  merely  on  account  of  his  parents,  but  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  witli  regard  to  a 
young  maiden  of  Villeneuve, — “ the  prettiest  girlin  the  Cantón/'  he 
added,  witli  an  assured  air,  to  whom  he  was  affianced,  and  whose 
hand  he  was  now  about  to  claim,  as  her  fatlier  liad  proinised  him  on 
the  day  when  he  last  departed  ; the  maúlen ’s  consent  liad  somehom 
been  obtained  before . He  liad  saved  some  little  money  during  his 
journey.  “ But  her  father,”  he  said,  “ is  a comfortable  man  ; he  has 
only  one  cliild  besides  Adéle,  a son,  named  Adolphe,  a clever,  bold 
jiiger,  a little  gay,  perhaps,  but  as  good  a fellowas  ever  breathed  ; so 
tliat  Master  Dupont  can  afford  to  establish  our  ménage  as  well  asthat 
of  any  in  the  Commune.”  In  addition  to  these  personal  revelations, 
Theodore  also  informed  me  that  he  had  a charge  of  some  consequence 
to  deliver  at  a chateau  near  Vevay ; he  should  proceed  thither  with 
the  carriage  ; and,  as  he  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  his  own  vil- 
lage,  it  was  soon  arranged  that  I should  fix  my  head-quarters  at 
IVIontreux,  and  visit  Lausanne  on  my  return  homewards. 

Accordingly,  my  stay  tlicre  was  very  sliort,  as  Theodore's  impa- 
tience  to  get  on  increased  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our  iourney. 

It  was  a bright  morning  in  July  when  we  lcftthe  city,  and  skirted 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  fresh  beauties  rising  every  moment  be- 
fore us.  Theodore  was  in  high  spirits ; he  sang  and  talked  without 
intermission,  and  the  efléct  was  contagious ; his  horses  even  seemed 
animated  by  the  samespirit,  and  we  moved  gaily  forward.  Passing 
through  Vevay,  we  paused  as  we  ascended  a sliglit  acclivity,  where 
the  roads  separated. 

“That  is  the  road  to  Montreux,"  said  Theodore,  indieating  the 
right-hand  one ; but,  if  monsieur  pleases,  this  is  the  one  I must  take. 
The  détour  is  not  much,  and  will  inake  liardly  an  hour's  diíference." 

“ I suppose,  then,  Theodore,  that  somcbody  Uves  hereabouts  whom 
you  wish  to  see  before  the  rest?’' 

“Ah,  sir;  you  mean  Adéle.  No!  her  father's  house  is  beyond 
Montreux.  1 must  take  this  road  to  deliver  the  charge  of  which  I 
spoke,  at  the  Chateau  de  Blonay ; the  view  is  so  fine,  you  will 
scarcely  regret  the  delay.” 

In  this  región  of  romance  the  expectant  traveller  runs  no  risk  of 
disappointment,  as  the  reality  far  exceeds  description. 

We  leisurely  ascended  the  mountain-slope,  discovering  at  each 
turn  of  the  road  some  snowy  peak,  or  lofty  Alp,  previousíy  hidden 
from  the  view  ; at  length  we  gained  a level  space,  and  emerging 
from  a thickgrowth  of  chestnut  and  mountain-ash,  we  belield  before 
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us  the  time-worn  towers  and  lofty  turrets  of  the  Chateau  de 
Blonay. 

The  original  building — and  rauch  of  it  yet  reraains — was  built  as 
far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  and  the  architecture  of  the  whole  is 
little  less  antique.  It  stands,  a fine  relie  of  feudal  times,  on  a slight 
eminence,  in  tile  midst  of  a small  but  fertile  plain,  and  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  side  towards  the  lake  the  pros- 
pect  is  unimpeded,  and  from  the  aery  of  the  donjon-keep,  or  embat- 
tled  turrets,  the  gazer’s  eye  may  wander  amid  the  majestic  range  of 
iey  chains  of  Mont  Blanc  011  the  une  hand,  or  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
purple  line  of  the  far-distant  Jura  on  the  other. 

t€  And  who  lives  here,  Tlieodore  ?**  I demanded.  lc  Have  you  any 
famoiiK  barón  in  this  magnificent  castle,  any  'redoutable  seigneur,* 
who  still  ruises  corvée  and  gubelle  on  the  surrounding  peasantry,  his 
serfs  ?’* 

“ No,  monsieur ; the  proprietor  is  oíd  M.  de  Blonay,  who  lives 
principal ly  at  Lausanne,  and  all  he  raises  here  is  the  rent  from  his 
vineyards,  and  the  priee  ut  wliich  he  lets  the  chateau/* 

*f  It  is  let  at  present,  then,  I suppose  ?'* 

“ Yes,  monsieur  ; to  a Duteli  lady,  Madame  Van  Helmont,  a very 
kind,  good  person  ; she  has  lived  here  these  three  years,  and  lias 
made  the  gardens  quite  a show  I It  is  she  whom  my  business  con- 
cerns.  She  receives  her  income  annually  from  Amsterdam  ; and 
my  journey  being  to  tliat  city,  I was  commissioned  to  bring  it  to 
her.  Ilere  it  is ! '*  he  added,  producing  a canvass-bag  from  a small 
case  under  one  of  the  carriagc-seats.  “ Two  hundred  louis-d'ors,  as 
the  banker  sent  them.*' 

Cl  And  had  you  no  fear  of  being  robbed,  Theodore,  with  such  a 
sum,  and  travelling  such  a circuitous  route?** 

c<  Oh,  no ; few  people  now-a-days  would  think  of  stoppinga  poor 
vetturino,  at  least  on  this  side  the  Alps ; besides,**he  added,  smiling, 
“ I know  how  to  conceal,  and — if  needs  must — defend  my  charge ; 
as  to  tlie  time,  Madame  Van  Helmont  was  in  no  hurry,  so,  you  see, 
monsieur,  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  it  better.'* 

I could  not  but  admire  the  primitivo  uianncr  in  which  this  com- 
mercinl  affair  had  been  conducted  ; and  while  I was  pleased  with 
the  steady  lionesty  of  the  vetturino,  I felt  deeply  impressed  with  the 
confiding  simplicity  of  his  employer,  and  experienced  a strong  de- 
sire  to  become  acquainted  with  Madame  Van  Helmont. 


OHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHATKLAINK. 

She  gnve  relief — ubundnnt,  kind. — Chaijiie. 

While  I was  reflecting  on  the  matter,  Theodore  approached  a 
little  wicket,  and  rang  the  bell  for  admittance  ; the  door  was  short- 
ly  opened,  and  <f  a may  den  curteis  **  stood  before  us.  In  our  travel- 
ling zeal  we  had  forgotten  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  were  only  re- 
minded  of  it  by  Annettc's  infurming  us  that  her  mistress  was  at 
church. 

“ But  her  stay  cannot  now  be  long,  and  if  monsieur  would  like  to 
see  the  chateau,  Madame  Van  Helmont  will  feel  highly  gratified  on 
her  return. 
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As  I wished  for  nothing  better,  I gladly  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tion,  and  in  a few  minutes  I was  enjoying,  from  a noble  oriel  win- 
dow  in  one  of  the  vast  apartments  of  the  castle,  the  splendid  view  I 
have  already  described.  I liad  not  been  long  engaged  in  con  te m- 
plating  the  magnificent  scene,  when  I heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proaching,  and  presently  a neat  little  c/tar-á-banc  drove  up  to  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  in  which  I could  distinguish  the  figure  of  an  el- 
derly  female,  wliom  I rightly  judged  to  be  the  niistress  of  the  man- 
sión. I descended,,  of  course,  to  pay  my  respects ; but  found  Ma- 
dame  Van  Helmont  already  informad  of  the  cause  of  my  visit. 

<(  1 ara  glad,  monsieur/'  said  slic,  “ that  Theodore’s  punctuality 
has  been  the  means  of  procuring  me  a visitor  to  my  antique  abode. 
I hope  you  have  not  felt  cíinui  from  the  interruption  of  your  jour- 
ney.” 

4Í  Ennuiy  niíidame/’  I answered,  “ can  rarely  find  its  abode  in  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay  ; it  must  certainly  have  been  an  entire  stranger 
since  your  residence  here.  The  signs  of  employment  are  too  mani- 
fest.” 

“Ah,  that  is  our  country's  custom  ; we  Dutch  resemble  our  good 
friends,  the  Swiss, — we  like  occupation.  My  garden,  my  bees,  my 
ílowers,  my  aviary,  everything  about  me,  in  short,  furnislics  me 
with  the  m ateríais  ; but  I forget  that  you  are  a traveller,  and  I daré 
say  Annette  has  never  once  thought  of  the  most  necessary  part  of 
a traveller’s  welcome.  You  must  take  some  rcfreshment ; Annette, 
child,  bestir  yourself.  Monsieur  must  judge  if  the  dairy  of  Blonay 
is  discredited  by  Dutch  management ; and  tell  Theodore  to  come  to 
me  in  the  grande  salle  ” 

Meanwhile  the  oíd  lady  oflered  to  conduct  me  through  her  sunny 
parterres,  glowing  with  the  richest  hiles  of  roses  of  every  dye,  car- 
nations,  ranunculuses,  and  the  not-forgotten  tulip.  The  oíd  walls 
teemed  with  ripening  fruit,  and  from  out  the  rents  which  time  had 
rifted  at  their  base  the  quick-eyed  lizard  darted  across  the  path  ; 
once  or  twice,  too,  a gaudy,  harmless  snake,  disturbed  from  its  coil, 
where  it  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  quickly  unfolded  itself,  and  flcd 
amid  the  dry  grass  to  its  retreat. 

Madame  Van  Helmont  was  a person  of  considerable  taste,  with  a 
frank,  open  disposition,  which  led  her  to  speak  freely  of  her  situa- 
tion  and  pursuits.  The  consequences  of  the  first  revolution  in 
France  had  deprived  her  of  her  husband  and  son,  both  of  whom 
had  fallen  in  the  Dutch  Service,  and  had  eventually  caused  her  de- 
parture  from  her  native  soil.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  she 
had  resided  in  France,  but,  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
had  returncd  to  her  lióme  near  Amsterdam.  But  she  no  longcr  felt 
that  it  was  her  home;  the  great  charm,  the  once  familiar  faces  were 
gone,  and  after  a short  residence,  she  sought  that  anmsement  in 
travel  which  was  denied  to  her  in  repose. 

She  had  visited  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  had  even  extend- 
ed her  excursions  to  the  shores  of  Asia  ; but  time  and  satiety  at 
length  wrought  their  eficct.  She  became  weary  of  wandering,  and 
finally  resolved  to  take  up  her  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Chateau  de  Blonay  ollered  itself,  and  she  be- 
came the  willing  tenant.  II ere,  among  books,  and  flowers,  and  do- 
mestic  occupations,  she  passed  her  time  cheerfully  and  happily ; 
doing  good  in  her  limited  sphere,  and  hailed  with  affection  and  re- 
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spect  by  her  dependents,  and  the  surrounding  peasantry,  to  whose 
wanta  she  amply  ministered,  and,  thus  occupied,  she  found  no  cause 
to  regret  the  clioice  she  liad  madc. 

I felt  liighiy  interested  as  I listened  to  the  quiet,  unaffeeted  man- 
ncr  in  which  Madame  Van  Helmont  dctailed  her  narration,  and  her 
calm  look  and  benevolent  smile  added  much  to  the  impression. 

After  a short  promenade  we  entered  the  chateau,  where  we  found 
preparad ons  hacl  been  made  for  a substantial  repast.  Múdame  Van 
Helmont  did  the  honours  with  simple  hospitality,  and  a traveller's 
appetite  did  justice  to  the  rest.  While  thus  engaged,  a gentío  tap 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Theodore  entered,  laden  with  his  bag  of 
gold, — for  even  in  pastoral  Switzerland  gokl  is  a requisito  for  hap- 
piness.  He  drew  back  on  perceiving  that  Madame  Van  Helmont 
was  not  alone,  but  she  desired  him  to  enter. 

“Our  business,”  she  said,  ic  is  not  complicated ; and  monsieur 
will  excuse  its  transaction  here.  Count  the  mouey,  Theodore,  to 
satisfy  yourself \ while  I write  your  quiitance /* 

Theodore  caine  to  the  table,  and  deposited  the  bag  ; he  broke  the 
seal,  and  endeavoured  to  untie  the  careful  knot,  which,  for  greater 
security,  liad  been  twisted  round  the  neck ; but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  to  solve  the  Gordian  mystery,  he  produced  an  enormous 
clasp-knife  from  a side-pocket,  which  he  displayed  somewhat  osten- 
tatiously  as  he  said,  with  a smile,  “ Ca  vient  de  12 cr migan ! c’est 
Anglais  ce  coüteau-la/’  His  English  blade  soon  effected  the  desired 
purpose,  and  the  rouleaux  were  speedily  disclosed. 

I could  seareely  tell  what  circumstance  induced  me  to  note  an 
episode  apparently  so  unimportant ; perhaps  it  aróse  from  the  interest 
which  I took  in  the  whole  proceeding,  perhaps  from  one  of  those 
causes  which  one  seeks  in  vain  to  define,  nevertheless  it  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me. 

The  tale  was,  of  course,  complete,  and  Madame  Van  Helmont  in- 
sisted  on  rewarding  Theodore  with  a present  of  five  louis,  to  which 
at  first  he  sturdily  objected,  but  the  words  “ corbeillc  '*  and  fC  ménagc** 
effected  a relaxation  in  his  denial,  and  with  a look  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgmcnt,  he  followed  the  clown’s  ex  ampie,  aiul  did  ‘cenipett¡- 
coat  the  gratillity.”  I now  rose  to  take  leave,  after  resisting  re- 
pcated  solicitations  to  prolong  my  repast,  or  take  a parting  glass  of 
anisetle  or  curaron  dono  le  ; but  I did  not  decline  Madame  Van  Hel- 
inont's  hospitality  without  willingly  aceeding  to  her  request  that  I 
would  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  chateau,  when  she  hoped  to  shew  me 
more  tlian  I liad  yet  been  able  to  observe. 


CUAPTKR  III. 

FA3riT^Y  MJSFORTtJNSS. 

The  liope,  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruiird  ; and  the  soul  of  ev’ry  man 
Proplieticolly  doth  forethink  tíiy  fall. 

Ki/iff  Jlenry  IV,  Part  I. 

Descendino  by  Clarcns  and  the  Chateau  de  Chatelard,  we  soon 
arrived  within  sight  ofthespire  of  Montreux,  and  mnny  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  before  I was  safely  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de 
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la  Couronne,  wliere  I resolved  to  establish  myself.  Theodore  took 
leave  of  me  with  man  y expressions  of  thankfulness,  and  wended 
gaily  on  towards  Villeneuve,  while  I once  more  found  myself  alone 
on  the  spot  where  I had  so  much  desired  to  be. 

It  is  not  ray  purpose  at  this  moment  to  dwell  in  tourist's  plirase 
upon  the  many  beauties  of  this  romantic  región,  ñor  shall  I describe 
my  pilgrimages  to  Chillón,  to  Meillerie,  and  to  St.  Gingoulph ; my 
wanderings  amongst  the  wooded  heights  above  Montreux,  ñor  the 
many — to  me — perilons  attempts  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  when  a pause  from  my  first  exertions, 
permitted  me  a moment's  leisure,  I thoughtof  the  Chíiteau  de  Blonay 
and  its  i uníate,  and  called  to  mind  my  neglect  in  not  having  sooner 
inquired  after  my  friend  Theodore,  the  Vetturino. 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  I one  moruiug  to  mine  host  of  the 
Couronne,  Monsieur  Visinard, — “can  yon  point  out  to  me  where 
Theodore  the  Vetturino  lives?  I thought  I should  llave  seen  him 
before  this,  and  expected  to  have  congratulated  him  on  his  pros- 
pects ; but  I suppose  he  has  been  too  much  occupied  sin  ce  his  re- 
turn  to  remember  the  interest  with  which  he  inspired  me  during  our 
journey.** 

“ Ah,  monsieur,  he  is  a good  young  man,  poor  Theodore  1”  replied 
Monsieur  Visinard  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  and  a coun- 
tenance  of  real  seriousness,  (<  I fear  something  untoward  has  hap- 
pened  to  thwart  his  views  during  his  absence.” 

“ It  grieves  me  to  liear  it/'  I answcred.  st  I hope  the  girl  to  whora 
he  was  betrothed  has  not  played  him  false  ; he  would  feel  that 
most.” 

“No,  it  is  not  that,  sir;  Adéle  is  a good  girl,  and  loves  Theodore 
truly,  I believe,  as  a maiden  should  who  is  about  to  plight  her  faith 
to  the  object  of  her  choice  ; but  circumstances  have  occurred  in  her 
family  which  may  searcely  render  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  mar- 
ried.” 

“ You  surprise  me,”  returned  I.  “ I thought  all  was  arranged  for 
their  raarriage?” 

“ So  it  was,  sir  ; but  I will  tell  you  what  has  happened.  You  see, 
sir,  Adéle  has  a brother,  a fine,  smart  young  fellow,  but  a little  too 
wiíd,  and  fonder  of  gay  company  than  befits  a lad  bronght  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dent  de  Jar  man  ; he  was  always  of  a roving,  daring  dis- 
position,  and  while  he  followed  the  chamois,  and  scaled  the  moun- 
tain-peak,  it  was  no  matter  ; every  Swiss  should  do  the  same ; it  is 
but  natural  to  him.  I like  it  myself,  though  I am  married,  and  have 
four  children.  But  the  sports  of  the  field  were  not  enough  for  him, 
and  Lausanne  lying  so  near,  he  got  a taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
city,  and  fell  in  with  a knot  of  young  fellows  like  himself,  who  once 
liad  more  money  than  wit,  but  had  now  exchanged  commodities. 
Well,  he  liked  this  company,  and  by  degrees  began  to  absent  him- 
self continually  from  home,  scarcely  ever  returning  to  Villeneuve, 
except  to  get  money  from  his  father  to  carry  on  this  dissi  pated 
course  of  life  at  Lausanne,  where  they  say  he  played  at  cards,  and, 
e ven  worse  than  that,  spent  his  gains, — little  enough,  perhaps,  if 
that  w ere  all, — on  a tawdry  Frenchwoman,  a sort  of  cast-off  mistress 
of  one  of  his  companions.  I hope  this  last  was  only  a report,  for  I 
should  be  sor rv  to  think,  bad  as  he  is,  that  he  liad  quite  forgotten  a 
poor  girl  who  loved  him  once,  pretty  little  Therése  ürissac ; but,  be 
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that  as  it  may,  the  courses  he  was  following  were  too  barí  to  last, 
and  so  his  father  told  him,  and  Adéle  intimated  as  rnueh  wlienever 
she  saw  him,  which  was  very  seldom  latterly,  and  only  when  he  paid 
his  flying  visits  with  one  or  two  of  his  gay  friends.  She  has  told 
my  wife  often,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had  a foreboding  of 
some  great  evil  in  store  for  her  ; and  when  my  wife  replied  that  she 
was  only  love-sick  because  Theodore  was  away,  she  looked  sadder 
still,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  destined  to  be  unhappy  on  her 
account.  But,  not  to  kecp  you  too  long,  sir, — the  end  of  this  busi- 
ness  did  come,  as  everybody  predicted.  Adolphe,  disregarding 
every  aftéctionate  and  parental  remons  trance,  bccame  deeply  involv- 
ed, and,  trying  to  retrieve  himself,  played  for  very  high  stakes, 
which  he  lost,  and  being  joint-possessor  with  his  father  of  some 
lands,  from  whence  their  principal  income  was  derived,  he  pledged 
their  valué  to  the  amount  he  liad  rendered  himself  liable  for ; he 
even  went  further,  and  made  himself  responsible  for  what  must 
prove  utter  ruin  to  his  family  if  they  consent  to  abide  by  the  terms  ; 
and  oíd  Dupont  is  of  such  a disposition  that  I think  he  will  not  al- 
low  a stain  to  rest  upon  his  ñame,  if  paying  the  money  can  wipe  it 
oíT,  thougli  it  reduce  him  to  beggary  ; not  that  lie  wrould  ever  want 
while  my  house,  or,  indeed,  any  house  in  Montreux  or  Villeneuve, 
has  a door  to  open  to  him  ; but  it  is  a hard  tliing,  monsieur,  to  be 
reduced  from  aftíuence  to  poverty,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  one’s 
own,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  having  a spendthrift  son." 

“ And  Theodore,  I snppose,  has  just  learnt  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence.  IIow  does  he  bear  it?" 

“ Sadly  enough  ; but  still,  manfully.  He  tries,  my  wife  says,  to 
cheer  up  Adéle,  and  tells  her  that  if  they  llave  lost  every  tliing,  he  is 
still  able  to  support  her;  but  she  tells  me  he  is  very  much  cast 
down  to  think  of  his  friend  Adolphe  having  behaved  so  ill,  his  own 
brother,  as  we  may  say,  for  they  were  brought  up  together." 

Ilere  ended  Monsieur  Visinard's  communication,  and  itcaused  me 
much  painful  reílection.  I resolved  the  following  morning  to  pay 
my  promised  visit  to  Madame  Van  Helmont,  in  the  hope  that  it 
inight  be  in  her  power  to  devise  the  meuns  of  rendering  assistance  to 
the  distressed  family.  It  was  at  an  early  hour,  therefore,  that  1 bent 
my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Chateau  de  Blonay. 

CHAFTKK  IV. 

MURDER. 

O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? Othello. 

Tur  morning  was  lovely,  and  all  things  seemed  to  smile  in  the 
liglit  of  the  sun  as  his  rays  carne  streaniing  down  the  gorge  of  the 
mountain,  beneath  which  tlie  castle  stands.  The  vaelierons  were 
already  busily  tending  their  herds  on  the  distant  heights,  and  the 
tinkling  bells  of  the  ílocks  of  goats  could  be  faintly  lieard  as  they 
were  led  to  browse  on  the  lower  ranges.  Occasionally  a peasant 
girl,  in  her  high,  bell-shaped  straw-hat,  wide  sleeves,  and  short  pet- 
ticoats,  with  her  long  pannier  on  her  back,  and  a staff  to  aid  her  in 
the  steepest  ascents,  would  greet  me  as  she  walked  with  rapid  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  chalets  ; and  anón  a knot  of  idle  little  urchins 
would  issuc  from  some  cottage  by  the  way-side,  and  clamour  for 
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balzen  ; the  vignerons  were  already  at  their  labour,  and  thc  fresh 
perfume  of  the  vines  was  slied  deliciously  on  the  morningair,  as  with 
íeisure  pace  I moved  towards  Blonay. 

On  reaching  the  wicket  I was  surprised  to  find  it  unclosed  ; never- 
theless  1 rang  the  bell,  but  no  one  answered  to  my  summons.  Again 
I pulled  it  violently,  but  obtained  no  answer. 

u I will  take  the  liberty,  tlien,"  thought  I,  “ of  entering  unan- 
nounced/’  and  I passed  into  the  garden.  “ Ah  ! " I exclaimed, 
“lcave  your  gates  open  for  a moment,  and  mischief  is  sure  to  be  at 
work  ; the  cattle  have  been  here,  and  trodden  down  all  the  ílowers” 

As  I drew  near  the  hall-door,  other  signs  of  confusión  were  mani- 
fest ; clothes  were  scattered  about,  thc  cntrance-door  stood  upen, 
and  I heard  a sound  of  voices  as  of  women  in  lamentation.  I moved 
tardily  on,  wondering  what  coukl  be  the  cause  ofsuch  an  occurrence 
in  this  quiet  spot ; but  the  hall  was  deserted.  I called  loudly  for 
Annette,  and  hearing  voices  in  the  corridor  abovc,  whieh  runs  round 
the  interior  of  the  court,  I ascended  a flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  Through  an  open  door  u number  of 
persons  assembled  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms — a sleeping  apartment, 
— and  pushing  by  some  of  those  who  formed  the  outer  circle  of  the 
crowd,  I reached  the  spot  to  which  all  eyes  seemed  directed. 

There,  stretched  on  the  íloor,  lier  niglit- clothes  torn,  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled,  and  weltering  in  her  blood,  was  extended  the  lifelcss  fonn 
of  Madame  Van  Helmont! 

Beside  her  knelt  Annette,  weeping  bitterly,  and  hohling  on  her 
knees  one  of  the  passive  hands  of  her  murdered  mistress. 

“ Good  God  !”  I exclaimed,  horror-stricken  at  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle,  “say,  what  has  happened ? IIow  comes  this  blood  here? 
what  accident  has  befallen  madame  ?” 

I gazed  round  the  apartment ; an  expression  of  grief  and  horror 
was  on  every  countenance  ; tears  choked  the  utterance  of  many.  At 
length  one  spoke.  It  was  Claude  Brissac,  a young  peasant,  a pro- 
tégé  of  Madame  Van  Helmont. 

“Alas!  monsieur,  wre  are  all  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
event,  but  the  fact  is,  that  some  villains  have  entered  the  chateau 
during  the  night,  have  plundered  the  money  and  jewels  of  madame, 
and  consummated  their  crime  by  murdering  the  dear,  kind,  good, 
un  fortúnate  oíd  lady !" 

“ Is  there  no  trace  of  the  murderers?'*  I inquired, — fí  no  cluc  by 
which  to  guide  you  ? Who  first  discovered  the  sad  catastrophe 

“ It  was  I,  8¡r,"  sobbed  Annette ; “ I went,  as  usual,  this  morn- 
ing  early  to  cali  my  mistress,  and  knocked  at  her  door  several  times 
without  obtaining  any  answer  ; at  length,  thinking  she  might  be 
ill,  I ventured  to  go  in,  and  found  the  chamber  as  you  see,  my 
poor  mistress  lying  here  quite  dead,  the  secrétaire  broken,  and  the 
casement  open.  My  shrieks  alarmed  the  gardener  and  his  family  ; 
and  before  long  all  the  neighbourhood.  Oh,  what  a dreadful  sight ! 
what  a terrible  day  !"  and  again  she  burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 

“Where  does  the  nearest  juge  de  paix  reside?”  I asked ; “has 
any  one  gone  to  Vevay,  to  inform  thc  uuthorities  there?" 

I was  «answered  in  the  aftirmative. 

“Letus  examine  the  premises,"  I continued,  “and  endeavour  to 
discover  if  any  clue  exists  to  guide  us  in  our  search  after  the  assns- 
sins,  for  I judge  there  must  have  been  several.” 
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We  accordingly  commenced  a general  search  ; but,  save  the  signs 
which  had  first  attracted  my  attention  on  entering  the  garden,  no- 
tliing  was  perceptible.  There  were  footmarks,  it  is  truc,  iu  the  soft 
mouíd  under  the  window,  b«t  one  had  effaced  the  other,  and  nothing 
could  be  distinctly  traced.  At  length  an  exclamation  was  heard 
from  Claude  Brissac,  whose  eye  was  attracted  by  something  which 
glittered  heneath  a thick,  tufted  plant  near  the  gate.  He  stooped 
dowu,  and  groping  under  the  leaves,  drew  forth  a large,  open  case- 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  notched  and  smeared  with  blood.  He 
held  it  up  in  the  air,  exclainiing,  “ Here  is  the  inurderer’s  knife!” 

I iooked  at  it  intently  ; it  was  an  English  blade,  the  maker’s 
ñame,  and  the  place,  “ Birmingham,”  were  engraved  upon  it.  A 
horrible  fear  entered  my  mind.  “Could  it  be  the  same  I saw  in 
Theodore’s  hand  whcn  he  unfastened  the  bag  ! Could  he  be  the 
murderer  1 " It  was  too  dreadful  to  entertain  the  idea ! These 
thoughts  passed  like  lightning  through  my  brain,  but  I refrained 
from  giving  them  utterance.  (<  The  kind,  gay,  light-hearted  young 
man,  whose  every  look  but  a few  days  before  bespoke  a mind  fraught 
with  innocence,  could  he  in  one  moment  have  become  a villain  of 
the  deepest  dye?  I would  not  imagine  so.  But  the  circumstances 
in  which  hisfriends  were  involved;  their  wantof  money  ; his  know- 
ledgeofa  source  that  could  relieve  them;  and  yet,  as  if  robbery 
were  not  bad  enough,  why  should  murder  have  been  superadded  ?” 
I dared  not  continué  the  questions  which  crowded  my  mind,  but 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  more  conclusive  evidence.  The  knife 
might  not  be  his  ; or  he  miglit  llave  lost  it. 

The  weapon  became  the  object  of  everybody’s  attention  ; it  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  person  receiving  it  with  a counte- 
nancc  expressive  of  awe  and  disgust,  mingled  with  intense  auxiety. 
No  one  appeared,  however,  to  recognise  it.  I began  to  breathe  free- 
ly.  “ Surely,”  thought  I,  “ if  it  were  Theodore’s  it  would  have 
been  known  direetly.” 

At  length  a sallow  little  Cretin, — one  Jacques  Labarre,  an  ostler 
at  Montreux,  examined  it ; he  possessed  little  of  the  finer  feeling 
which  influenced  the  peasantry  abont  him ; he  took  the  knife  eager- 
ly,  and  Iooked  at  it  with  a scrutinising  glance.  The  handle  as  well 
as  the  blade  was  covered  with  dirt  and  gore;  he  rubbed  it  with  his 
sleevc,  and  his  wide  moutli  distended  with  an  ominous  chuckle  of 
self-satisfied  ingenuity. 

“ See  here  !'*  said  he ; 11  here  is  a mark  which  perhaps  may  tell  us 
who  the  owner  is  ; who  can  read?  There ’s  something  here  which 
was  not  formed  when  the  knife  was  made.'* 

Every  one  crowded  round  him ; he  scraped  with  his  nail,  and 
half-a-dozen  voices  exclaimed  at  once,  T . S/ — it  is  Theodore’s! 

Yes  ! it  is  his  ñame,  Theodore  Saintre!” 

On  hearing  this  worst  suspicion  confirmed,  my  emotion  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  overpower  me,  and  I leaned  ugainst  the.  wall  for 
support.  A thousand  painful  feelings  agitated  those  aronnd  me. 
Every  one  seemed  to  suífer  from  the  shock  ; somc  Iooked  incre- 
dulous ; others  quite  bewildered ; the  Cretin  alone  remained  quite 
uumoved,  he  smiled  significantly,  i(  Ce  beau  Theodore!”  was  all  he 
muttered. 
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Soene  — Fríendship,  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  tlic  Materials.  Timn  — approaching  tlie 

small  hours.  Prcscnt — Deux  jeunes  homnies  tres  convenables  pour  un  petit  tlié. 

Whiskey-Dhinkbr.  Colour,  sir,  is  evcrything. 

Canta».  Indeed ! I thought  that  Irishmen  observed  in  whiskey, 
as  in  love,  tbe  <s  nimium  ne  crcdc  colorí  " principie. 

Wiiiskey-Drtnker  In  love,  my  boy,  you  are  pretty  right  as  re- 
gards  the  great  nation  in  general ; and  as  regards  myseíf,  in  particu- 
lar, I confess  to  ha  ve  paid  most  disinterested  attention  to  all  ages  of 
the  softer  sex,  froni  sixteen  to  fifty,  and  to  all  colours,  if  you  '11  just 
leave  out  downright  ebony  black. 

Cantab.  To  the  colour  of  your  favourite  “ comforter  ” you  are 
faithful.  Now,  as  we  cannot  on  this  side  of  St.  Patrick's  herring- 
brook  get  a sight  of  the  orthodox  hue  without  difficulty,  it  would  be 
consolatory  to  know  those  particular  ones  which  we  should  avoid. 
Our  Anglo-Irish  whiskey  boasts  almost  as  many  as  Iris’s  bow. 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Barring  the  brightness.  Ceres  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  composition  of  such  atrocious  liquors,  ñor  Iris  to  their 
general  eíTect.  The  odious  colours  to  avoid  are  the  dirty-pale,  like 
an  icicle  in  a consumption,  and  the  whity-brown,  which  most  resem- 
bles a love-sick  lady  of  the  tropics. 

Cantar.  The  “ dirty-pale"  is  a corruption  of  the  Scotch,  I sup- 
pose,  for  I llave  always  observed  the  Glenlivet  and  Fairintosh,  — at 
least  what  I llave  secn  of  those  distillations, — tobe  of  a purepellucid 
colour,  like  rock- water. 

Wuiskey-Drinkkr.  Decidedly.  The  tavern-keepers  mix  water 
with  the  Scotch  juice,  to  increase  the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality ; and  very  often,  to  compénsate  for  the  diminished  strength, 
they  add  vitriol,  or  spirits  of  soap. 

Cantar.  Spirits  of  soap  ! 

Wiiiskey-Drinker.  Well,  there  is  something  mighty  soapy  about 
it ; for  if  you  put  a spoonful  of  it  into  either  hand,  and  rub  your 
palms  togcther,  you  inay  llave  a patent  lathe ring- box  any  morning 
you  want  to  have  a c.lean  shave,  grog-blossoms,  and  all.  Now,  the 
puré,  unadulterated  spirit  raises  no  soap-suds,  but  evaporates  as 
quickly  as  spirits  of  wine,  or  an  Irishman's  passion. 

Cantar.  Well,  as  to  the  “ whity-brown?'* 

Whiskey-Drinker.  That  's  murder  in  Irish  ! or,  at  least,  man- 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  staple  by  a dirty  attempt  to  physic  it  with  an 
infusión  of  burnt  sugar,  and  doubly-diluted  London  stout. 

Cantar.  That,  however,  is  the  colour  of  the  newest  and  most-ap- 
proved  of  article  in  the  London  market. 

Whiskky-Drinkkr.  Of  course  it  is.  The  Londoners,  properly 
so  called,  are  the  quarest  race  of  bipeds  in  the  world.  They  won't 
have  things  natural,  like  other  people,  but  coloured  up  to  their 
own  notions  of  the  correct.  Look  at  the  sherries  and  brandies  that 
are  coloured  for  the  London  market.  O Cockney  1 Cockncy  ! ! 
Cockney  ! ! ! 

Cantar.  And  the  genuine  colour,  after  all — what  may  it  be? 

Whtskey-Drinker.  The  colour  of  Ceres'  harvest-crown. 
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Cantar.  Straw-colour? 

Wiiiskey-Dkinkkk.  With  the  sun  shining  through ; the  purest 
and  brightest  straw-colour. 

Cantar.  And  u linde  derivatur?" 

Whiskey-Drinker.  From  a three  years*  consigmnent  of  the  puré 
distillation  o f“  the  barley-bree  ” to  a sherry,  or  better  still,  a madeira 
butt ; after  which,  from  tliat  fountain  of  beauty,  " Medio  de  fonte 
leporum,  &c.,”  nothing  distaateful  will  arise,  not  even  a headache, 
I '11  warrant  you." 

Cantar.  But,  supposing  one  doesnot  find  it  convenient  to  live  up 
to  a butt  of  this  whiskey  ; one  in  chambers  like  niyself,  forinstance? 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Sure,  une  can  live  down  to  a small-beer 
cask,  I suppose,  or  not  cali  one’s-self  a hospitable  gentleman  ; and, 
sure,  one  can  fíll  that  same  little  trifling  rotundity  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
it  inay  be,  of  five-and-twenty  gal  lona'  dimensions,  with  the  néctar  I 
speak  of  with  pride  and  aífection,  and  most  conseientiously  swear 
by.  Then  one  can  seal  it  up  tight,  and  very  tight,  and  much 
tighter  than  a pettifogger’s  conscience,  or  a woman’s  secret,  and  put 
it  into  a sack  that  has  been  accustomed  to  convey  potatoes  to  the 
kitchen-ranges  of  u my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  or  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  bury  it  iu  the  ground. 

Cantar.  Bury  it  in  the  ground  1 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Exactly  so.  Indeed  I ’m  not  quite  sure  that 
it  is  a new  idea;  and  I wish  that  your  Cambridge  l’hilosophical 
Society,  or  the  Camden  Society,  or  the  Percy  Society,  or  the  Shak- 
speare  Society,  or  the  British  Associatión,  or  the  British  and  Foreign 
Institute,  would  enlighten  us  on  the  fact  as  to  whether  l{ sherris 
sack"  was  not  sherry  buried  in  a potato  sack,  and  taken  up  from  the 
tomb  after  a given  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  and  I 've  seen 
far  more  absurd  deductivos  from  the  untique  swallowed  without  a 
grain  of  salt,  good  whiskey  becomes  much  better  by  being  buried  for 
sume  time.  One  year  in  the  ground  is  better  than  two  above  it — 
“post  fata  superstes,"  — ífpost  fuñera  virtus  try  this  plan,  al- 
though,  not  having  a rood  of  ground  that  calis  you  master,  yon  be 
compelled  to  take  a twelvemonth's  léase  of  five  feet  square  of  some 
suburban  cabbage  garden  to  enable  you  to  do  so.  If  you  after wards 
repentthe  trial  on  putting  your  treasure-trove  toyour  lips,  you  may 
cali  me  Scroggins’s  Ghost,  or  the  Flying  Dutchman  ; or  condemn  me 
to  circumam búlate  the  sea-girt  isle  of  Britain  with  dancing  dogs, 
white  mi  ce,  a bear,  a monkey,  and  a hurdy-gurdy  for  the  remainder 
of  my  rational  existence. 

Cantar.  By  Jove,  this  c<  death  of  the  sack  99  is  very  extraordinary. 

Whiskry-Drinkbr.  Not  half  so  extraordinary  as  the  resurrec- 
tion.  ’Tis  then  you  get  the  valué  of  your  spirited  improvement,  and 
a tenfold  return  for  your  investment  in  the  soil. 

Cantar.  Bravo,  Paddy  ! You  speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  a tenant 
farmer.  Your  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  body  in  general  would  figure 
well  in  Lord  Devon’s  Blue  Book. 

Whiskey- ürinker.  I ara  the  son  of  one  whose  sagacity  in  whis- 
key is  on  a par  with  his  georgics,  and  whose 

Constant  cure  was  to  increase  his  store, 

And  keep  his  ouly  son,  myself,  at  ln>me!M 

Cantar.  And  it  appears  too  plainly  that  your 
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Qíi  dfoittem  S’onam, 

IS  PATRIO  FUNDO,  DUM  ROMA  REDllSSET. 


Fon»  innocenti  lucidus  magis  vitro 
Puraque  purior  nive. 


Sie  te  quietum  nulla  perturbet  pecus, 
Ramúsve  lapsus  arbore : 


Pagi  voluptas,  una  Nympharum  sitia, 
Ücelle  natalis  soli. 


Sic  dum  loquaci  prata  garrí  tu  secas, 
Et  lietus  audiri  salís  ; 


Longix  viarum  languidus  laboribus 
Et  mole  curarum  gravis 


Thnscis  ab  usque  gentibus  redux,  tibí 
Accline  prosterno  latus  : 


Tibí,  lyraique  Vatis:  haud  frustra  sacer 
Nam  si  quid  Viuianus  probat. 


Assibilantes  populetorum  coma» 
Ingrata  ponant  murmura 


Permitte  siecus,  qua  potes,  prenii,  cavA 
Permitte  libari  raanu. 


Olim  fluenti  lene  Blandusite  nihil 
Aut  Sirmioiü  debeas. 


Cljt  ípoct  to  tf)t  dfotnttafn  of  &ona, 

OS  IIIS  PATERNAL  FARM,  AFTEH  IIIS  RF.TURN  FROM  ROME. 


Let  me  cool  my  parch’d  lips,  and 
Pledge  thee  in  my  bollow  hand  ! 

At  this  stage  of  the  entertainnient  the  Whiskey-Drinker’s  hand- 
maiden  enters,  with  “ Please,  sir,  Mr.  O’DaJy  is  below upon  which 
intimation  she  receives  brief  instructions  to  “ rowl  up  ihe  piper 
Sluirtly  aftcrwards  a heavy  step  is  heard  near,  and  inore  near,  ad- 
vancing  up  the  winding  stair,  accompanied  by  the  eccentric  sibila- 
tion  of  one  who  liad  evidently  whistled  at  the  plough,  to  the  air  of 
“ Molí  Roe  in  the  morning.”  The  anabasis  accomplished,  a hoarse 
voice,  less  indistinct  as  it  approaches  along  the  corridor,  trolls  mer- 
rily. 


“ Tn  winter  Tis  yon  niakes  me  warm  and  licarty ; 

In  summer,  my  darling,  yon  cools  me  like  ice; 
Corning  borne  from  a wake  or  a gay  jnlly  party, 
Och,  swect  e duch  an  durria*  I likes  your  advice  ! 
Iii  toory  la  loo,  ri  toory  la  loory  li, 

Ri  toory  la  loory,  ri  toory  la  luy — ab  !” 


After  which  the  door  opens,  and,  striding  into  the  apartment  with 
the  gay  air  and  free  carriage  of  onc  of  Nature’s  troubadours,  appears  a 
remarkably  fine-looking  young  man,  tall  in  stature,  and  straight  as  a 
pinc- tree  of  Mount  Ida,  with  black  hair,  whiskers  ditto,  and  eyes  to 
match,  a green  ’kerchief,  carelessly  tied  in  a sailor's  knot,  round  his 
noble  tliroat,  which  it  leaves  freely  revealed ; a dark  blue  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons ; white  swansdown  waistcoat,  with  a Shamrock  deftly 


Fountnin,  whose  swect  waters  flow 
Purer  than  the  purest  snow, 
Sparkllng  with  reflcctive  ügbt, 

Than  a mirror’s  far  more  bright, 
Hail  to  tliee,  the  hnmlet’x  pride  ! 
Blessings  on  thy  mossy  sido, — 
Where  the  Naiads  drink  the  wave, 
And  their  light  limbs  gently  lave  ! 
Eyelet  of  my  parent  earth, 
Watering  my  place  of  birth, 

Pity  me,  with  travel  worn  ! 

IMany  a league,  with  cure  forlorn, 

I liave  come  from  Italy, 

Fountain,  to  revisit  thee  ! 

Let  me  stretcli  my  weary  side 
’Mid  the  wild  flowers  by  thy  side; 


May  no  floeks  with  footsteps  ruda 
Desecrate  thy  solitude  ! 

May  no  fallen  branch  of  tree 
KufHe  thy  tranquillity  ! 

Wliilst  the  meada  your  wave»  divide, 
Murmuring,  spurkíing  as  tbey  glide, 
May  tlie  poplars  whistling  shrill, 

And  tbe  vocal  winds  be  still, 

List’ning  to  tliy  song  and  mine, 

Which  símil  mukc  tliee  all  divine. 

If  my  Urran  bless  thy  ñame, 

Thou  arfc  consécrate  to  fume  ; 

Oíd  Blandusia’s  wave  of  glass 
Ilenceforth  shall  not  tliine  surpass  ; 

Ñor  the  scenes  tlirough  which  you  flow 
Yield  to  elassie  Sirmio. 
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worked  thereon  ; and  fawn-coloured  eassimir  indispensibles.  This 
splendid  specimcn  of  the  dark  Irisliman  of  Iberian  blood,  fixing  on 
the  welcoming  host  bis  laughing  eye,  and  stretching  towards  him  a 
hand  as  large  as  a lcg  of  mutton,  which  is  grasped  in  reciprocaron, 
sic  inde  loquilur  : 

O’Daly.  Och,  Master  Pat,  Master  Pat,  wasnJt  to-night  a proud 
day  for  ould  Ireland  ? 

Wiiiskey-Drinker.  O’Daly,  my  fine  fellow,  I ’m  glad  to  see  you, 
late  or  carly.  Help  yourself  to  the  large  horn  goblet  bound  in  sil- 
ver,  with  the  ponderous  wooden  sugar-smasher  in  it,  standing  like  a 
pestle  and  mortar  on  the  top  of  the  dumb-waiter,  and  bring  your  keel 
to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  that  vacant  easy-chair.  Ilere  ’s  the 
saccharine,  and  here  ’s  the  scald,  and  here  ’s  the  rarvsin . Pili  up 
your  chalice,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
at  a dance. 

O’Daly.  At  a dance  ! No,  ñor  a wake  either.  Bad  manners  to 
you,  Master  Pat,  wasn’t  I at  the  dinner? 

Wiiiskey-Drikker.  What  dinner? 

O’Daly.  What  dinner?  Why,  Dan's, to  be  sure.  What  dinner! 
And  that  ’s  the  cowld  way  you  ax  all  about  the  glorious  news.  What 
dinner,  indeed  ! och  mille  murder  ! This  is  wonderful  fine  drink- 
ing,  anyhow,  and  mighty  comfortable  and  convaynient  to  warm 
one’s  throat,  after  all  the  cowld  wine  I tuk  in  drinking  the  Queen’s 
health  and  Dan’s,  and  hob-nobbing  wid  the  ladies. 

Cantar.  It  was  a grand  afluir,  then,  ]\Ir.  O’Daly,  this  banquet  at 
Covent  Garden  to  your  liberator  ? 

O'Daly.  Troth,  you  umy  say  that,  ma  vouchalleen.  Emancipa- 
tion  was  a fool,  the  three  days  of  July  all  blatherumskite,  and  the 
battle  of  Anghrira  only  a cock-fight  to  it. 

Wiiiskey-Drinker.  But  I thought  you  couhl  not  with  propriety, 
ñor  indeed  with  safety,  go  to  a political  meeting,  as  the  Queen’s  piper. 
You  are  a ministerial  personage. 

Cantab.  Oh,  is  Mr.  O’Daly  the  celebrated  Terry  the  piper,  who 
played  before  her  Majesty  and  the  French  court,  at  the  Chutean 
D’Eu  ? 

O'Daly.  The  very  same,  and  at  your  sarvice,  sir ; but  not  piper , 
if  you  plaise.  I have  the  lionour  and  felieity  to  be  her  Majesty’s 
coort  musicianer,  by  royal  appintment,  framed,  glazed,  and  hung 
up  in  the  windy. 

Wiiiskey-Drinker.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  may  not  turn  out 
unpleasantly  for  you,  in  case  of  its  being  heard  in  the  highest  quarter 
of  the  realm  that  you  interfere  in  politics? 

O’Daly.  Lave  me  alone  for  that.  Sure  there  was  no  politics  to 
be  broachcd,  barring  in  friendship  ; and  no  more  there  wasn’t  at  all 
at  all,  barring  the  fun  of  the  thing ; and,  whether  there  was  or  not, 
maybe  I wasn’t  sent  there  to  bring  lióme  the  news  of  what  Dan 
tould  the  people. 

Cantar.  What,  to  the  palace? 

O'Daly.  And  where  else?  Every  inch  of  the  way,  and  every 
word  that  was  said. 

Whiskey-Drinkkk.  I suppose  you  can  favour  us  with  u recital 
by  way  of  a full-dress  rehearsal. 

O’Daly.  I suppose  I can  ; and  I suppose  I must.  Well,  there 
was  the  world's  wonder,  and  no  end  of  people  there,  and  them  that 
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cleaned  the  trenchers  in  the  pit  iveré  remarkably  well-dressed,  da)r- 
ccnt  men,  sume  witli  white  eravats,  and  sorae  with  black,  and  some 
with  Donnybrooks,  like  myself;  but  the  most  gintlemanly  part  of 
the  congregation  was  the  ladies  in  the  booths,which  I was  touldthey 
cali  the  boxes.  Such  grande  ur,  sueh  dresses,  sucli  raal  quality, 
such  beauty,  my  jewel,  such  burgamot,  siich  owdycolonya,  such 
lilies  and  rosies,  sueh  jillyflowers,  and  such  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs  ! There  was  one  purty  crather  in  the  stage-booth,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  chairman,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  as 
tall  as  a queen-lily,  and  her  hair  black  and  shining  like  the  ra- 
ven’s  wing,  and  her  eye  darting  fire  like  a basilisk,  that  you  might 
light  your  pipe  at  it,  and  her  beautiful  arras  as  white  as  an  egg- 
shell ; and  she  stood  up  almost  the  whole  time,  and  clapped  her 
little  hands,  and  waived  her  dclicate  bit  of  white  fringe,  and  enjoyed 
lierself  like  a thrue  pathriot  when  Dan  was  laying  down  the  law  to 
us,  and  delivering  his  noration.  Troth  I couldn't  ate  ray  dinner 
comfortably,  gazing  at  her  till  the  tears  carne  into  my  eyes,  though 
I drank  the  more.  And,  says  I,  “ Young  woman,  you 're  the  bright 
Phaynix  of  the  world,”  says  I ; “ and  I wisli  that  one  Terry  O’Daly 
was  an  aigle  of  nobility  for  your  sake  and  his  otvji,  poor  boy  !”  says  I. 
And  with  that  the  trumpets  cried  out,  loo  ra  loo  ! loo  ra  loo  ! too  ra 
loo  ra  loo  ra  loo  ! the  same  as  they  cali  the  sodgers  lióme  to  bar- 
racks,  or  the  bugle-call  at  break  of  day.  And  a fat  little  chap  be- 
liind  the  chair  roared  out  like  a lion,  le  Fill  up,  you  divils,  and  bad 
luck  to  the  daylights,”  says  he  ; “ the  chair  is  going  for  to  discoorse 
yez.”  And  then  Tommy  D un  combe,  the  mimber  for  Funsbery, 
spokc  up  for  the  ould  country  like  a Briton,  and  he  tould  us  lie  liad 
always  a regard  for  Granuail,  although  he  never  saw  her  purty 
face  ; and  says  he,  “ The  Queen,  God  bless  her,  is  Queen  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she '11  go  next  summer  and  see 
Paddy’s  land.  And  why  not?  for  who  is  to  purvint  her?"  says 
Tom.  <c  And  thin,"  says  he,  the  ruction  would  be  quashed  as  aisy 
as  anything,  aisy  as  shelling  pays  or  drinkin*  ould  whiskey ; and 
people  would  have  payce  and  quiet,  and  the  Queen's  sarvints  and 
horses  would  spind  money  there,”  says  he,  “and  make  the  mare  go, 
and  do  good  to  thrade.  And  as  for  ray  friend.  Dan,”  says  he,  “ I ’d 
like  to  see  the  man  that  '11  lay  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  on  the  tip- 
top  curl  of  his  brown  wig — Ilookey  Walker! — ray  eye  and  Betty 
Martin  ! So  let  us  give  ninety  times  nine  for  Dan,”  says  bowld  rat- 
tling  Tommy  Dunconibe.  Ah  1 then  if  you  could  only  see  the  sight, 
such  a storra  of  delight,  such  a regular  Whirlpool  of  enchuáiism,  the 
men  dancin*  and  jumpin’,  and  crying  hurroo!  and  the  ladies  waving 
their  sliawls  and  pockct-handkerchiefs ; and  the  fuglemen,  with  tlie 
trombonies,  cried  out  “ Silence  I”  and  made  more  noise  themselves 
tlian  the  restof  the  place  put  together.  Well,  then,  my  jewels.  Dan 
got  up  at  last,  and  began  to  talk  to  them  in  his  own  sweet,  soft 
butlher-'eni-up  and  sli d dher-'era- do w n accintuation,  and  he  said  he 
never  saw  such  a gathering  of  the  boys  and  girls  afore  in  his  born 
daj's,  and  that  he’d  go  to  jail  or  to  Jericho  for  twenty  years  to  see 
the  likes  agin.  But  when  he  began  to  throw  the  soft  sawdher  into 
the  ladies1  laps,  and  to  talk  about  angels,  and  seraphs,  and  diamond- 
eyes,  and  the  terrustrial  paradise,  the  darling  beauties  of  the  world 
cried  out  as  how  they  couldn't  hear  him,  bekaise  he  was  too  far  aíF; 
and  may  be  they  didn't  want  to  see  all  that  was  of  him  besides  ; for, 
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d’ye  see,  you  couldn’t  see  no  more  of  him  than  from  his  chcst,  or, 
at  most,  his  waistband  up.  So  out  they  had  him,  and  up  they  had 
him  on  top  of  adale  table  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  helookedas 
fresk  as  u three-year-owld,  red  and  rosy,  in  a rifle-green  frock,  and  a 
boa-constricther  round  his  neck.  Every  now  and  then,  when  he  was 
going  to  give  something  good,  he  gave  a twist  to  the  curia  of  his 
brown  wig,  as  much  as  to  say  to  his  innimies,  “ Take  care  of  your 
corns  ; for  I *m  going  for  tobe  down  on  the  top  of  yez.”  I was  just 
undher  him,  do  ye  see,  and  swallowed  every  word  that  dropt  from 
him  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  the  blessed  dew  in  my  father’s  green 
fields  of  a May-day  morning.  And  sure  they  all  listened  to  him, 
Sassenaehs  though  they  were ; and  the  men  were  going  mad  wid 
joy  ; and  as  for  the  woraen,  they  cried  sometimes,  and  then  laughed 
away  the  drops  that  carne  trickling  down,  and  then  cried  again. 
And  sure  we  all  mude  it  up,  as  the  little  boys  do  at  school,  and  we 
said  we  ’d  cali  each  other  no  dirty  nicknames  no  more  ; and  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  our  joscularity,  but  a great  fat  fellow  just  opposite 
me  that  interrupted  Dan,  and  wanted  him  to  say  something  about 
the  ninety-nine  p'ints  of  the  charter  and  unyvarsal  snffrance  ; and  I 
said  to  him,  “ Howld  your  prate,”  says  I,  €t  or  I MI  jump  down  your 
throat,  you  uncommon  omedhaun,”  says  I.  “ You  'd  have  no  rooni 
there,  Paddy,  if  you  did,”  says  a smart  young  gintleman  on  my 
right ; <e  bekaise  he  ’s  choke-full  to  the  chin  already  with  grubbery, 
and  no  more  room  for  inside  passengers,”  says  he.  “ But  sure  we  'd 
make  room  for  a wisp  in  the  baste' s mouth,”  says  I ; “ and,  if  we 
dipped  it  in  whiskey,  may  be  he  wouldn’t  have  no  objections,”  says 
I,  givitig  back  my  young  joker  his  shuttlecock  as  spruce  as  he  sent 
it.  Well,  d’ye  see,  Dan  went  on  talking  music  to  them  as  sweet  as 
my  own  pipes  when  they  play  Ailleen  Aroon,  or  Paddy  Wliack,  or 
some  other  complaintive  ditty  for  the  Queen  ; and  he  tould  thim  that 
the  music  of  his  voice  would  be  sung  upon  the  wings  of  the  steam- 
nress  to  the  four  quarthers  of  the  Europeyan  world,  and  to  Aineri- 
kay,  and  wherever  the  Inglish  lingo  was  heard,  spoken,  interpreted, 
and  understood.  And  says  he,  (í  We  've  all  made  up/'  says  he. 
“ There  *s  no  di  Reren  ce  betwuxt  the  two  countries  now,  barring  the 
accent ; and  I think  Paddy's  is  the  right  one,  after  all,  although  it 
may  be  sometimes  too  loud.  Yez  are  all  brave  and  hearty  chaps, 
and  able  to  bate  the  world  before  yez  ; and  don’t  yez  like  to  see  a 
man  stand  up  like  a man,  and  speak  out  loud  when  lie  has  got  any- 
thing  to  say,”  says  Dan,  says  he  ; tc  and  sure  all  I said,”  says  he, 
fc  was,  that  we  nevcr  had  luck,  ñor  grace,  ñor  payce,  ñor  comfort  in 
the  ould  country,  since  Billy  Pitt  stole  away  the  Union  in  a tin  box 
from  the  Pigeon  House ; and  I MI  say  so  till  I die,”  says  he.  “ Sure 
locking  me  up  won't  take  any  shavings  oíT  my  lips,  ñor  file  the 
rough  edge  ofT  my  tongue,  ñor  stick  a pin-hole  in  my  bellows,  ñor 
take  the  fire  out  of  the  ould  man,”  says  he;  c<  but  I hn  not  there 
yet,”  says  lie,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose;  “and  if  I am,  I must 
go  through  it,”  says  he,  “ and  die  game  to  the  last,”  says  he  ; “ for, 
as  Homer  observes  most  beautifully,”  says  he, 

u What  though  we  soon  must  go  to  quod, 

Where  puthriots  went  before  ; 

Yet  in  the  cell,  as  on  the  sotl, 

Ylre  ’ro  Paddies  evermore  !” 

“ And  if  I do  go,”  says  Dan,  <f  sure  I MI  be  with  thebest  ofcompany, 
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and  have  as  regular  a staflf  of  follyers  asBonnyparte  had  in  the  island  of 
Saint  Helena.  I *11  have  Father  Tierney  for  my  chaplain,  and  Doctor 
Cray  for  my  physicianer,  and  ray  darling  son,  John,  for  iuy  seekre- 
tayry,  and  Ray  for  my  purse-bearer,  and  Tom  Steele  for  my  hinch- 
man,  and  Dick  Barrett  for  my  historian,  and  the  Nation  man  for  my 
poet ; and  all  I ’ll  want,  then,  would  be  a blind  harper,  to  make  me 
as  merry  as  an  Irish  King,  as  great  as  Ollam  Fodhla,  or  Briau 
Boroo  !”  Well,  when  he  threw  out  that  insinivation,  d’  ye  see,  I was 
just  at  that  minute  on  the  pop  of  saying  to  him,  “ If  an  Irish  piper, 
sir,  would  do  as  well,  you  wouldn  t have  to  go  far  to  borry  him 
but  I thought  of  my  snug  warm  place,  and  the  grandher  of  my  new 
sitivation,  and  says  T to  myself,  “ Terry  O’Daly,  you  *ve  as  good  a 
right  to  be  a good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  as  Mister  Shiel,  or 
Mister  Wyse  of  Watherford,  or  Mister  Moore  O’Farrel,  or  auy  other 
of  the  Catholic  gintlemen  who  held  places  under  government,  like 
yourself,  and  didn’t  come  to  the  dinner,  or.  if  they  did,  sure  tliey* 
howld  their  tongues,  or  lude  themselves  behind  the  cuvtains  in  the 
boxes.  So,  d’ye  see,  I kept  my  under-jaw  cióse,  and  said  nothing  to 
nobody.  And  now,  to  make  a long  story  short,  that  's  all  I recollect 
of  Dan's  specch,  for  I ’m  getting  quite  obfuskificated  like.  d’ye  see, 
and  my  jaws  are  as  dry  as  a lime-burner's  galligaskins.  Mu  sha,  this 
is  a fíne  big  tumbler,  M áster  Pat,  made  out  of  a cow’s  heel,  or  a 
rarn’s  liorn,  maybe ; but  I wondher  where  all  the  licker  is  gone  to 
that  was  in  it  when  I began  my  shanaghus? 

Whtskky-Drinker.  Fill  again,  true  son  of  Apollo,  and  take  an- 
other  Havannali,  for  the  one  you  have  been  essaying  to  pufí'ut  inter- 
vals you  have  aÚowed  to  go  out,  and  have  relit  it  at  least  fifty  times. 

Cantab.  I am  afra  id,  Mr.  0*Daly,  that  if  you  give  her  Majesty 
and  the  royal  circle  the  same  versión  of  O’Connell’s  speech  as  you 
have  just  given  to  us,  they  will  find  it  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
reports  of  it  in  the  morning  papers. 

O’Daly.  And  that  ’s  the  reason  I was  sent  to  tell  the  trutli  to  her 
Majesty  and  the  Boyal  Circos,  bekase,  you  see,  there’s  no  believing 
the  papers  since  the  Kilrush  Petty  Session's  man  swore  in  opea 
coort  in  Dublm,  the  other  day,  that  he  gingered  his  reports  for  the 
Cockneys. 

Whiskky-Drinkek.  O’Daly  alludes  to  a witness  examined  on 
the  late  State  triáis. 

Can  jar.  Your  own  account,  however,  of  the  seene  you  have  just 
witnesscd,  Mr.  O’Daly  , is  rather  a spicy  one. 

O’Daly.  Not  lialf  so  spicy  as  that  shaver's.  What  do  you  think 
of  him  telling  a story  once  about  a man  being  summoned  before  the 
justices  for  a brayche  of  the  payee,  for  damaging  the  eye-sight  of 
a neighbour’s  bull  by  flinginga  fistíul  of  símil*  i n his  eyes  to  stop  his 
bavvlin’  and  roarin*,  which  was  disturbirf  the  neighbours.  And  so, 
when  the  bull  got  the  snuffin  his  eyes,  he  eomminced  for  to  sneeze, 
in  coorse.  and  to  roar  wid  the  pain  in  his  eyes,  which  was  blinded  up 
like  a bat’s,  and  the  wather  carne  down  his  nostrils  in  pailfuls,  and 
he  danced  about,  quite  mad,  and  why  woüldn't  he,  poor  baste  ! for 
he  couldn’t  help  it,  says  the  Kilrush  man,  bekaise  bulls  don’t  carry 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Who  could  depind  upon  such  chaps,  after 
that  ? 

Cantar.  So  you  don't  like  spice? 

O’Daly.  Troth,  I don't ; only  a little  shake-down  of  black-pep* 
per  on  a dish  of  butthered  turmps,  or  an  Irish  s-t-phew  ! 
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Cantab.  An  Irish  what  ? 

WnisKEY-DiuNKER,  An  Irish  stew.  You  must  whistle  it,  asyou 
do  the  ñame  of  your  present  master  of  Tria.  Col.  Cam.  Some  ñames 
must  be  sneezed,  some  laughed,  and  some  whistled. 

Cantab.  And  an  Irish  stew  is  a capital  system  ; almost  as  good  a 
thing  as  an  Irish  song.  Could  you  not  favour  us,  Mr.  O'Duly,  with 
a stave ; and  if  you  feel  the  want  of  your  instrument  to  cheer  you  on, 
your  worthy  foster-brotlier  will  turn  round  to  the  Broadwood  to 
assist  you. 

O'Daly.  *Troth,  I would  sir,  and  welcome  ; but,  you  see,  I as 
hoarse  as  Molí  llooney’s  pig,  cheeríng  and  shouting  for  Dan ; and 
more,  betoken,  I *m  to  sing  for  tlie  coort  at  the  next  levy,  so  I must 
be  sparin’  of  my  voice,  ?na  vich , for  that  and  my  musical  instrument 
is  my  stock-in-thrade,  d*  ye  see.  There's  Master  Pat  siugs  like  a 
thrush  in  a bush,  or  a green  iinnet  in  a bunch  of  briars,  and  he  '11 
rise  the  cockles  of  your  heart  with  that  beautiful  song  upon  the 
whiskey  with  which  he  playses  the  ladies  when  he  goes  out  into 
prívate  society. 

Whískby-Drinkbr.  Did  you  never  hear  it? 

Cantab.  Not  that  I recollect. 

WursKEY-ÜRiNKEn.  What,  not  remember  Ben  Morgan  singing 
at  his  snug  little  public  in  Maiden  Lañe  some  years  ago  ? 

Cantab.  No,  I can't  say  that  I do  ; but  let  us  have  it. 

The  Drinker  turns  to  the  piano,  and  having  taken  a racy  Irish 
flight  aniong  the  top-notes  of  the  treble,  and  rolled  out  an  equal 
number  of  responsive  harmonies  in  the  bass,  after  the  manner  — to 
use  his  own  words  — ofacat  playing  a luidle,  he  thus  debouched 
into  the  vocal  department. 


íHcrr»  a lili  fHarbcIIouá  Qittn  on  tl)c  íHountam  Seto. 

AlU — Fill  the  bumper  fair. 


Whiskey — (lrink  divine  ! 

Why  should  driv’llers  bore  us 
With  the  praise  of  wine, 

Whilst  we  ’vft  thee  before  us? 
Were  it  not  a shame, 

Whilst  we  gaily  fling  thee 
To  our  lips  of  flame, 

If  we  would  not  sing  thee  ! 

CHOUU3. 

Whiskey — drink  divine! 

Why  should  driv’llers  bore  us 
With  the  pniise  of  wine, 

Whilst  we  ’ve  thee  before  us  ? 

Greek  and  Román  sung 
Chian  and  Falernian  ; 

Símil  no  harp  be  strung 
To  thy  praise  Uiberuian  ? 

Yes  ; let  Krin’s  son», 

Generous,  bravo,  and  frisky, 

Tell  the  world  at  once 

They  owe  it  to  the  ir  whiskey  1 

Whiskey — drink  divine  ! &c. 


If  Anacreon,  who 

Wa.s  the  grapes’  hest  poet, 

Drauk  the  Mountain  Dew, 

II ow  his  verse  would  show  it  ! 

As  the  hest  then  known, 

He  to  wine  was  civil  ; 

II ad  he  Innisliowen 

He  ’d  pitch  wine  to  the  divil ! 

Whiskey  drink  divine  ! &c. 

Rright  as  Beauty's  eye 
When  no  sorrow  veils  it ; 

Sweet  as  Beauty’s  sigh 

When  Young  Lovo  inhales  it  j 

Come  tliou,  to  my  lip ! 

Come,  oh,  rich  in  blisses ! 

Every  drop  I sip 

Seéms  a shower  of  kisses  ! 

Whiskey — drink  divine  ! &c. 

Could  my  feeblc  lays 

Half  thy  virtues  number, 

A wholo  grove  of  baya 

Should  my  brows  encumber. 
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Be  bis  ñame  adored 

Who  summ’d  up  thy  iuerits 
In  one  little  word, 

When  liecalled  thee  {í  srEitniTS !** 
Whiskey — drink divine  ! &c. 

Send  it  gaily  round  ; 

Life  would  be  no  pleasure 
If  wc  had  not  found 
This  immortal  treasure. 


And  when  tyrant  Death’s 
Arrows  shaJl  transfix  you, 

Let  your  latest  breaths 

Be  u Whiskey  ! whiskey  ! 1 whis- 
key ! ! r 

CHonus. 

Whiskey — drink  divine  ! 

Why  shouhl  driv’llers  bore  us 
With  the  praise  of  wine, 

Wliilst  we  ’ve  thee  before  us  ? 


There  ’s  a bacchanalian  lilt  for  you,  worth  ten  thousand  namby-pam- 
byisms  about  cape  wine,  and  luke-warrn  wather. 

Cantab.  IJy  the  body  of  Bacchus,  it  is  one  ofthebest  I llave  ever 
heard  on  the  all-inspiriog  subject.  Whose  is  it  ? 

Whiskey-Drtnker.  It  was  written  by  a very  worthy  and  gifted 
friend  of  mine,  a distinguished  member  of  the  public  press.  He 
would  write  more  such  songs  us  the  one  I have  just  sung,  and  by 
all  the  nine  Muses,  and  Apollo  to  boot,  there  is  great  room  for  a 
good  song-writer  in  these  days  of  lyrical  cliarlatanism,  but  that  he 
has  not  time,  ñor,  perhaps,  inclination,  ifhe  had  time/ for  the  never- 
ending  and  all-wasting  avocations  of  the  daily  press  takes  the  fire 
out  of  many  a poetic  spirit  that  might  otherwise  have  burned  with 
a worshipped  light,  and  taken  its  place  among  the  stars. 

Cantab.  I am  one  ofthose  who  think,  now  that  literary  pensions 
have  been  granted,  that  the  reporters,  at  least,  who  have  attended 
parliament  for  the  great  morning  journals  for  twenty  years  ought  to 
be  pensioned  liberally  by  thenation,  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  ease  ana  comfort.  But,  with  respect  to  the  finesong 
which  I have  just  heard,  it  is  a pity  it  is  not  better  known. 

Whiskey-Hrinkkr.  And  I am  determined  that  it  shall  be,  and 
universally  known  too,  for  I have  metamorphosed  it  into  the  lan- 
guage  which  once  gave  laws  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  still 
uiulerstood  and  cherished  by  every  educated  drinker  in  creation. 
Listen,  Saxon,  with  all  your  ears ! 

£ttí  Bornu  fHontamim. 

ViTjE  Kos  divine  ! 

Vinum  quis  laudaret 

Te  presente — quis 
Pal  mam  Vino  daret  ? 

Proh  pudor ! ¡inmemores 
Tui,  dum  te  libamus, 

Ore  flainmato  tuos 

Honores  non  canamus  ? 

CllORUS. 

Vitte  Ros  divine  ! 

Vinum  quis  laudaret 
Te  prwsente — quis 
Talmam  vino  daret  ? 

Veteres  Falernum 
Chiumque  laudavere ; 

JDe  te  nefas  filios 
Iíibernice  silero  ! 

Nam  fortes  et  protervi 
llibemice  habón  tur  ; 

Tibiqiie  has  virtutes 
Pebere  confitcntur. 

Vita?.  Ros  divine  ! 


0ítI)1)t*ambU£>. 

Teius  Lycei 

Cecinit  honorcm  ; 

Cecinisset  dulcins 

Montanum  ¡lio  Rorem  ! 
Hohdeahium  si 
Forte  libavisset, 

Ad  i n foros  Lyouim, 

Anarreon  misisset  ! 

Vita?  Ros  divine  ! &o. 

Clarior  ocello 
Veneris  ridente  ¿ 

Suavior  suspiro», 

Cupidine  pracsente  ! 

Liceat  beatis 

Te  labris  npplicare, 

Imbrem  et  basiorum 
Guttatim  delibare  ! 

Vita?  Ros  divine  ! &c. 

Versibus  jmsillis 

Si  satis  te  laudaren!. 

Lauro  Apollinari 

Hrec  témpora  celaren*. 
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Faustus  lile  semper 
Sit,  et  honoratus, 

A quo  « rpiritus  ” tu 
Mérito  vocatus ! 

V i tje  Ros  divine!  &c. 

Ordine  potemus 

Festivo  recumbentes, 

Cur  vivere  optemos 
iloc  muñere  egentes  ? 


Cum  te  Libitina 
Telo  vulnerabit, 

“ Néctar  ! Néctar  !”  spiritus 
Deficiens  clamabit ! 

CHO  RUS. 

Vita*  Ros  divine ! 

Vinum  quis  laudares 
Te  pnesente — quis 
Palraam  vino  daret  ? 


Will  that  do,  boy  ? 

Cantad.  Supremely  well,  brave  drinkcr  of  thc  dcw. 

O'Daly.  The  English  ofthe  matter  is  the  thing  for  my  money,  as 
I wasn't  edicated  for  the  church,  and  tlie  only  bit  of  Latín  I know  is 
<c  Dominas  vobiscum  ” which,  now  that  I mind  me,  they  didn't  sing 
after  dinner  this  evening  at  the  Convent  Garden  playhouse. 

Whiskey-Drinkkr.  u Non  nobis  Domine  " you  mean  ; the  usual 
cliaunt  after  meat. 

O'Daly.  Well,  sureit's  all  the  same;  the  one,  L-m  tould,  means, 
the  Lord  be  with  yez ; and  the  other  says,  “No,  he  won%”  and 
where  's  the  diíTer ; but  this  will  never  do,  I 'm  to  be  up  in  the  morn- 
ing  early,  to  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  lesson  in  lrish,  and  after 
that  to  practice  my  veriutions  on  Prince  Albert's  march,  and  after 
that  to  cali  on  the  little  broth-of- a-boy  that  you  cali  the  lrish  Phy- 
gius — Mr.  Johnny  Jones,  the  skulptherer,  that  's  taking  Dan's  burst 
in  lrish  marble ; I promised  to  stand  for  him  as  one  of  the  Grecian 
statties,  representing  the  man  of  the  people  as  Phayton  driving  an 
lrish  curricle  through  the  air,  and  setting  the  world  in  a blaze. 

Whiskey-Diunker.  Good  night,  my  boy  ; and  do  you  hear  me, 
O’Daly,  have  your  pipes  in  readiness,  for  I mean  to  introduce  you 
to  some  distinguished  fríen  ds  in  tliese  apartments  some  ni  gil  t before 
íong. 

O'DaIíY.  Very  well,  sir  ; I 'm  the  boy  for  bewitching  them.  So 
come  along,  Mister  Englishman,  your  honour,  if  you  're  for  thc 
Street,  and  want  a safe  convoy. 

Cantad.  Indeed  it's  high  time  for  all  but  irredeemablc  night- 
crows,  and  birds  of  ill  ornen,  to  retire  to  their  roosts. 

Wiiiskey-JDiunkeii.  No!  no! 


“ Fly  not  yet : *tis  just  tbc  liour.’* 

Cantad.  Say  rathcr 

“Ite  (lomum  satura?,  venit  Ilesperus,  ite  capellas.” 

O’Daly.  I wish  they  taught  me  Latín  instead  of  the  pipes,  and 
I 'd  be  a mimbcr  of  Parlymint ; but  come  along,  sir,  I can  match 
you  in  sweet  poethry. 

[Going  down  the  stairs  rather  irregularly,  and  chaunting  the  fol- 
lowing  strange  versión  of  “ Willie  brew’d  a peck  o’  maut"  in  an  un- 
deniuble  lrish  brogue : — 


Och  ! it  is  the  moon,  1 sees  her  horas, 

That  shining  in  the  West,  d1  ye  see  ; 

She  ’s  goin1  to  bed,  and  it  ’s  time  to  go  lióme 
To  our  wives,  and  quit  the  companee  !] 
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«THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  M AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Quite  a ncw  vicw  of  tlieatrical  affairs,  and  an  immense  field  for 
practica]  economy  in  their  management  lias  been  lately  opened  by  tlie 
production  of  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ” at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ; 
the  comedy  being  acted  throughout  witbout  the  aid  of  scenery,  whilst 
the  localities  the  cliuracters  are  supposed  to  occupy  indicatcd  by  the 
simple  but  ingenious  process  of  exhibiting  a scroll  inscril)ed  in  fair 
capitals  with  “ A public  place  in  Paduaf  u A chamber  in  Hortensia’ s 
house &c.  & c.  What  a brilliant  tliought  was  this,  fraught  with  a 
long  vista  of  retrenchments  in  theatrical  expenditure  wortliy  the  brain 
of  tliat  great  human  save-all,  Joe  Hume  ! Here,  at  one  blow,  by  the 
substitution  of  a contrivance  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  the  whole  army 
of  scene-painters,  carpenters,  and  shifters,  are  ingeniously  swamped. 

Ñor  must  we  see  in  it  merely  the  stroke  of  an  artful  economist. 
There  is  more  than  this  ; there  is  a knowledge  of  pliilosophic  truths, 
and  an  acuteness  of  deduction,  which  in  this  dull  age  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  great ; Rogers  has  sung  thern, 
all  have  felt  tliem,  but  it  was  left  to  the  logical  apprcciution  of  the 
Haymarket  manager  to  see  tliat  the  pleasure  would  be  greatest  of  all 
when  all  was  left  to  the  imagination.  We  trust  that  this  doctrine  will 
not  have  been  promulgated  in  vain,  and  that  it  will  have  speedy  fol- 
lowers.  Easter  is  at  lmud,  witli  its  accompanying  spectacles.  Let 
managers  seize  the  bright  idea,  and,  to  use  a nautical  plirase, íe  let  go 
their  painters,”  turn  oiF  their  scene-shifters  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
trust  to  the  imagination  of  the  public.  They  may  now  produce  the 
most  gorgeous  spectacles,  utterly  regardless  of  the  expense ; which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  new  System,  will  be  exactly  notliing.  Scenic  effects  of 
the  most  novel  and  complicated  cliaracter  may  be  got  up, — that  is,  got 
over, — by  a simple  series  of  scrolls,  and  an  appeaí  to  the  public  to  do 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  exerting  their  imaginations  vigorously.  More 
than  this,  the  system  may  embrace  in  its  sweep  even  the  human  nc- 
cessories,  and  render  the  supernumeraries  superíiuous  ; for,  does  the 
manager  wish,  as  in  the  “ JJeauty  of  Ghent,*'  to  introduce  a (< grand 
analogous  procession ,”  let  him  write  up  that  the  same  is  supposed  to 
cross  the  stage  at  some  particular  momcnt,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a little 
lively  music,  each  spectator  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  bis  own  idea  of 
an  “ analogous  procession  ” to  his  own  satisfaction,  thus  avoiding  all 
disappointments  as  to  the  etfect. 

We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  a still  further  applieation  of  this  most 
pregnant  thought  may  not  be  made  in  the  matter  of  costumes.  The 
actors  miglit  appear  in  their  own  clothcs,  and  wcar  labels  disposed  in 
different  parts  of  their  persons,  annonncing  what  particular  kind  of 
raimentis  supposed  to  cover  thern,  as,  for  instance,  “ A slashed  doublct 
of  fine  green  velvet  ;**  “A  Spanish  hat,  with  beautiful  ostrich  feathers 
“ A handsome  pair  of  scarlet  lióse."  This,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ef- 
fected  an  immense  saving,  would  produce  a very  striking  coup  d'ceil. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  this  noble  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  imagination  may  be  carried.  It  may  one  day,  perhaps,  in 
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its  carccr  of  retren  chinen  ts>  inelude  even  the  profits  of  managers,  the 
imagination  of  the  public  being  at  last  educatcd  to  su  higli  a point  that 
tliey  muy  be  able  to  read  a play  at  borne,  and  faney  themselves  at  the 
theatre.  Nevertheless,  to  the  inventor  of  inscriptions  in  the  place  of 
scenery,  honour  is  due.  We  believe  there  is  in  Frunce,  or  somewhere, 
an  l<  Academy  of  Inscriptions;'*  Mr.  Webster  ought  decidedly  to  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  thereof. 


A SONG  FOR  THE  SE  ASON. 


That  season  at  last  is  beginning 
Whicli  Thomson  knew  nothing 
about. 

The  wiiltzers  look  forward  to  spinning, 
Young  ludios  to  being  brought  out. 
The  Polka  has  not  yet  come  over, 
(Galignnni  says  nauglit  eJse  goes 
down,) 

Twill  soon  cross  the  rongli  Straits  of 
Dovor, 

Vid  Folkestone  aml  Tonhridge,  to 

town. 

Our  fair  little  Queen  is  intending, 
Along  witli  her  excellent  spouse, 

Un  Brighton  no  longer  depending, 

To  seek  tlie  sea-breezes  at  Cowes. 

The  pepper-box  palace  unsiglitly 

Wlll  then  he  most  likely  puli’d  down, 
Aml  streets  in  its  stead,  if  built  rightly, 
Confer  a new  grace  on  the  town, 

The  Opera  advertised  Zampa, 
Fornnsari  wus  law-bound,  and  ill. 
And  so  the  fírst  night  was  a damper, 
Which  left  an  unfort uñate  oliill. 
Adelia's  notes  failM  to  charm  us, 

Until,  with  her  Circe-like  wiles, 
Forth  hounded  Carlotta  to  warm  us. 
And  hanish  the  gloom  hy  her  smilcs. 

The  ballet  ’s  enormously  pretty  ; 

Five  tableaux , or  acts — they  ’re  the 
same, 

Shew  scenes  in  the  moyen  ayc  city, 
Wliieh  Hugo  has  hauded  to  fame  ; 
And  Adelaidc  Frasi,  la  bella, 

With  wonderful  eyes,  hlack  as  coal. 

1 wish  an  acquaintance  would  tell  her 
To  dance  with  a little  more  soul. 


Still  she  ’s  lovely.  From  nnder  lier 
laslies 

(As  Buckstone  would  say,  “ Oh  ! 
them  eyes  ! 

Did  yon  evar?  I nevar  í”)  there  flashes 
A brightness  that  language  defies. 
We’re  glad  Mr.  Lminley  has  got  her, 
The  “ómnibus  99  hearts  to  enthral  ; 
Rut  still  she  don’t  equal  Carlotta, 

The  loveliest — the  flrst  of  them  all. 

Miss  Edwards  (Si y ñora  Favantt) 
lias  made  a successful  dtbut , 

Thougli  most  of  the  real  dilcttanti 
Assert  that  she  never  can  do. 

She  was  called  for,  and  kind  friends  np- 
phuulcd, 

J3ut  yet  we  ’re  ohliged  to  confess 
Iler  powers  have  hecn  over-lauded, 

I ii  spite  of  the  whole  of  the  press. 

The  u Venice,”of  which  a description 
^Ve  gave,  is  pack'd  off ; in  its  stead 
They  shew,  in  the  Hall  that  ’s  u Fgyp- 
tian,” 

A dwarf,  at  a shilling  a-liead. 

We  may  see  at  the  Chínese  Collection 
The  “ Feast  of  the  Luutcrns  ” at 
night. 

And  the  paradox  learn,  hy  inspection, 
That  tlieir  heaviest  outlay  is  light. 

And  Balfe’s  “ Maride  Halls”  is  thesong 
At  every  ront  we  ’ve  attended  ; 

And  Burford  has  painted  Hong-Kong  ; 

And  Duprez’s  engagement  has  ended  ; 
And  swarms  of  fresli  hooks  are  just 
printed. 

Too  often  to  lie  on  their  shelves. 

So,  least  such  a fate  should  he  hinted, 
We  think  we  will  flnish  ourselves ! 


STREET  PLACARDS. 

There  is  not  a feature  in  the  present  physiógnomy  of  London  more 
remarkable  than  those  vast  surfaces  of  variegated  type  that  fiare  and 
flaunt  upon  every  wall  and  liording  which  the  work  of  destruction  or 
improvement  places  at  the  merey  of  the  bill-sticker.  Ñor  are  these 
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only  confined  to  the  watts:  they  are  seen  parading  witli  slow  and 
pompous  pace,  through  everv  tliorouglifare,  screaming,  as  it  were,  into 
one’s  eyes  their  startling  announcements  of  “ Positively  tiik  last 
nigiits  !”  their  peremptory  interrogations  of  IIavjg  you  seen  '*  any 
temporary  marvel  ? or  their  friendly  counsel  “ To  persons  about  to 
MARBY.” 

This  method  of  taking  the  attention  hy  storm,  by  attacking  ¡t  witli 
tremendous  broadsides  from  the  watts,  or  exposing  it  to  a volley  from  a 
small  boarding-party  of  about  thirty-two,  is  growing  to  such  a frightful 
extent,  and  the  divers  claimants  to  public  notice  appoar  to  be  endeavour- 
ing  to  trump  each  other  in  the  dimensions  of  their  placards,  witli  such 
ferocity  that  for  our  parts  we  firmly  believe  London  will  one  day  be 
fairly  <e  burked  99  with  one  of  Monsieur  Jullien's  postéis.  As  it  is,  to  read 
an  advertisement  of  his  promenade  concerts  involves  a little  promenade 
in  itself  from  one  end  of  the  bilí  to  the  other.  Wliat  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  gigantic  size  of  these  bilis  is  not  apparent ; unless 
they  are  mcant  to  terrify  the  passenger  into  immediutely  rushing  to 
the  box-office,  and  purchasing  a ticket.  As  to  ourselves,  they  llave  a 
directly  contrary  eíFect.  We  believe  that  the  worst  tliings  are  always 
the  best  advertised ; or,  to  use  the  oíd  adage,  that  the  wcalcest  always 
gocs  to  the  wall . 

Among  the  most  striking  of  street-advertisements,  we  think  is  that 
of  a clieap  tailor  ; consisting  of  a curiously-constructed  locomotive, 
round  whicli  are  disposed  in  niches  figures  of  gcntlemen  attired  in 
fashionable  garments  of  superfine  saxony ; and  a little  boy  in  a skele- 
ton-suit,  standing  up  by  the  driver.  At  first  we  were  struclc  with 
horror  at  the  sight : for,  as  they  are  all  singularly  deprived  of  their 
heads,  we  imagined  that  they  were  beheaded  traitors,  exhibí ted  as  a 
solemn  warning,  and  that  the  driver  was  the  public  executioner.  When, 
however,  the  project  was  cxplained,  we  admired  its  ingenuity.  We 
are  astonislied  that  amongst  liis  numerous  contrivances  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice,  M.  Jullien  has  never  adopted  that  wliicli  is  oceasionully  em- 
ployed  by  the  manngers  of  ambulating  circuses ; and  paraded  the 
streets  in  an  ornamental  van  with  a portion  of  his  band,  oceasionully 
treating  the  public  to  a gratuitous  performance,  and  distributing  the 
bilis  of  the  day. 

Some  years  ago  two  or  tliree  caricatures  were  published,  exhibiting  a 
hording  covered  with  bilis,  in  which  the  cross-readings  afforded  by 
the  posters  were  ludicrous  enougli.  They  were  ingeniously  arranged, 
but  too  artificiallv  so  to  be  correct.  The  de ad  watts  in  themselves  af- 
ford  much  better  matter  for  consideration : they  are  the  type  of  the 
metrópolis  and  its  competitions.  It  has  been  well  said,  he  must  labour 
liard  who  would  lift  his  liead  above  the  common  lierd  in  London.  The 
success  of  one  party  is  too  generally  founded  on  the  downfal  of  nnotlier. 
Thelarge  placard  attracts  notice  bv  over>vhelming  all  the  smuller  oues 
about  it ; and  the  bilis  of  widely-different  enterprises  follow  the  same 
anomulous  arrangeuient  as  do  the  various  undertakings  and  a/lairs  of 
the  great  city  ; where  life  and  death,  pleasure  and  misery,  affiuence 
and  starvation,  walk  hand-in-hand,  and  jostle  one  another  upon  the 
pa\^ements.  Walk  to  the  city,  and  on  your  way  to  an  excellent  dinner 
at  Markwett's,  stop  for  an  instant  at  the  hording  which  now  surrounds 
the  lloyal  Excliange.  You  will  see  a large,  fí  illuminated  " placard, 
in  which  the  ñames  of  DUPKEZ,  FLEURY,  and  ALBERT,  are 
conspicuous,  advertising  the  opera  and  ballet  on  the  same  eveuing,  and 
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setting  fortli  “ the  greatest  attraction  evcr  offered  in  one  night."  Im- 
mediately  at  the  side  of  this  is  a small  poster  not  a foot  square.  The 
ornamental  portion  of  the  theatrical  bilí  forms  a sort  of  border  to  one 
side  of  it,  and  it  runs  thus:  — “ FOUND  DROWNED,  a young  wo- 
man,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age*  near  the  Thames  Tunnel ; dressed 
in  a black  silk  gown,  straw-bonnet,  and  black  jean  boots.  Linen 
marked  e F.  S/  Hair  long,  and  dark-brown,  and  a slight  scar  on  the 
forehead.  The  body  lies,  &c.  &c.”  Cióse  to  this  is  an  advertisement 
of  a sale  of  " SPRING  FASHIONS”  from  gome  house  in  the  Bo- 
rough,  encroaehing  on  that  of  a bankrupt's  stock  of  wine  ; and  Iialf 
covered  by  this  last,  a list  of  prices  for  interment  at  some  suburban 
ceraetery, — a sickening  proof  that  there  is  vanity  in  the  tomb,  froin 
the  “ brick  grave  and  desk-service  M to  the  í{  prívate  catacomb/'  Over 
this  is  the  announcement  of  a little  " child  lost,"  on  a small,  ill-printed 
bilí,  and,  from  the  address  given,  evidently  of  poor  parents.  At  its 
side  a scarlet  placard  of  MR.  JOHN  PARRY  every  night  at  the 
Haymarket,  with  his  celebrated  buffo  scenes,”  and  adjoining  it  a 
gasping  a fiche  of  « DISE  ASED  L1VES  ASSURED  ” at  one  of 
the  thousand  strnggling  ottices. 

But  man  y of  these  placards  are  as  singularly  apposite  in  tlieir  chance 
arrangement,  as  they  are,  in  other  places,  antithetical.  There  are  severa! 
small  blue  bilis,  on  which  a gallant  soldier  is  galloping  furiously  along 
u pon  horseback,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  some  imaginary  object  of 
glory  in  front  of  him ; and  underneath  we  are  told  that  “ Several 
spirited  young  men  are  wanted  immediately  ” to  complete  a dashing 
corps  in  one  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  regiments.  At 
its  side,  the  poster  of  a Sunday  newspaper  promises  its  fearful  details 
of  the  “ Slaughter  in  India/'  at  the  sanguinary  capture  ofGwalior. 
Then,  cióse  upon  a reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  some  one  con- 
cerned in  a late  notorious  case  of  swindling,  is  the  information  of  a 
“ COMMUNICATION  RETWKEN  FOLKESTON  AND  BOULOGNE  " bv 
steamers  working  eacli  tide.  The  remainder  of  the  liording  is  covered 
by  bilis  of  actors'  benefits,  rude  woodcuts  of  the  principal  scenes 
in  some  successful  drama,  and  particulars  of  forthcoming  auctions ; 
mnongst  which  the  allcged  facts  of  “ Georious  Süccess,"  and  (t  Ex- 
tensive  Failukk”  stand  side  by  side.  All  these  casual  arrangements 
are  far  more  wortliy  of  attention  tlmn  tlic  most  ingenious  cross-readings 
they  can  be  twisted  into. 

In  truth,  there  is  good  pliilosopliy  now  taught  at  a clieap  rate  by 
the  Street  placards  of  London. 


A TREME  WITII  VAKIATIONS. 

In  this  age  of  concerts,  everybody  knows  what  a theme  with  varia- 
tions  is  in  music,  and  how,  by  certain  ingenious  devices,  a tune  that 
goes  <(  tum-tum-tum  " can  be  altered  so  as  to  go  “ tum-titi,  tum-titi, 
tum-titi,"  without  losing  its  identity.  We  are  much  surprised  that 
this  notion  has  been  confined  to  music,  wlien  it  might  be  readily  em- 
ployed  on  other  subjects.  A joke,  for  instance,  may  be  suceessfully 
told  in  one  party,  in  a manner  which  would  be  immediate  death  to  it 
elsewhere.  The  joker,  therefore,  huving  learned  his  joke,  ( making  one 
is  now-a-days  out  of  the  question,)  should  carefully  study  how  to  de- 
livcr  it,  so  as  to  accord  both  with  his  own  person  and  with  the  circum- 
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stancos  iinder  wliicli  lie  designs  to  crack  it.  It  woultl  be  no  liad  exer- 
cise  if  aiiy  one,  intending  to  be  funny,  were  to  write  down  eacb  of  bis 
good  stories,  &c.,  and  tbcn  contrive  a series  of  variations  upon  tbem,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  for  every  eniergency,  and  al  way  s avoid  tbe  wretcbed 
fate  of  those  persons  vvho  repeat  a joke  tbat  produces  no  laugbter.  We 
will  give  an  example  of  our  meaning,  taking  our  theme  from  a collec- 
tion  of  oíd  Englisb  jests  : — 


ftfjnua. 

5l2H5en  fBafotcr  Jftobfíon's  toífr  fjaft  maní)  pí>c<j  in  lie  oucn,  one  of  íjts  crr- 
liante  l)at)  ctolc  one  of  Ifjcm  out.  anü  at  lije  taurrne  (jato  merilir  eatrit  it. 
«Fi&lfjrn  tic  pi>e  toas  nrissing,  ¿ftafeter  |l>cbs3on  fontiíi  out  tie  stralcr  tiereof 
in  tí)tí5  ntaner.  Ule  ralríi  all  {sentante  in  frientrln  jsort  togetljer  into  tfje 
fiall  ant)  rauoetr  rarf)  of  thrm  to  fertilice  to  one  anotfjri*  lili  ttjry  torre  all 
fe  multe.  13rntg  srt  altogrtljrr.  fjr  saife,  **  <E3ílí))>  M pou  not  botone,  ffllotors?" 
“<R<Bc  fte  5>ct  aílreafej)/'  quotf)  tfjrp.  " Jflap/’  guotfj  ittateter  iíjofesson,  " fir  lljat 
stole  tbe  pi»e  to  not  oet  j?et."  41  i>rs.  tfeat  i:  íior !"  quotfj  ir  tfjat  afole  it ; ip 
toiiri  ntrans  ie  fcnrto  tofjat  toas  ferróme  of  tfer  ppc. 

VAWATION  I. — LARGO  MAESTOSO. 

[Tbis  will  do  for  a stout  oíd  gentleman  to  tell  at  a City  dinner,  or  in  tbe  Clap- 
bara  ómnibus.] 

Tbat  Ilobson,  sir,  was  a most  eccentric  person,  sir.  One  of  bis  domestica,  sir, 
liad  one  day  purloined  a pie,  sir,  wbicb  afiorded  bim  a repast  at  a neighbouririg 
public-house.  Ilobson,  sir,  missed  bis  property,  and  felt  confident  tbat  one  of  bis 
raenials  liad  possessed  bimself  of  it,  but  be  could  not  ¡dcntify  tbe  culprit.  So  be 
.seated  all  of  thcm  round  a tutile,  aml  placed  ardent  liquors  before  tbem.  Tbe  effect 
of  tbis  was,  tbat  all  tbe  morí  became  intoxicated.  Ilobson  then  Corning  to  tbem, 
said,  (t  Is  your  entire  numlier  seated  liere  ?**  Tbey  all  answered,  It  is.” 
“ No,’'  said’  Ilobson,  “1  differ  from  you;  your  asscrtion  is  incorrect ; tbe  man 
who  made  away  witb  tbe  pie  is  not  seated/’  I am  indeed,”  rejilied  tbe  man, 
who  liad  lost  bis  presence  of  inind,  in  consequence  of  imlulging  in  tbe  ardent  spi- 
rits.  Thus  you  see,  sir,  Hobson  discovered  tbe  wrong-doer,  and,  in  nfy  opinión, 
displayed  a great  deul  of  slirewduess,  and  acumen. 

VARIATION  II. — PRESTO  CON  FUOCO. 

[Tbis  will  do  for  a gent.  witb  cigar,  and  in  a Tnglioni  coat,  to  tell  to  a fríen d 
similarly  accoutred,  at  tbe  supper-table  of  a convivía!  mVht-tavern.] 

I gay,  did  you  ever  liear  of  oíd  Ilobson  and  tbe  pie  *?  Devilish  rum  oíd  chap.  Ilis 
servan t,  you  know,  prigged  a pie,  and  he  could  not  tell  wliat  tbe  deuce  liad  hecome 
of  it.  He  guessed  it  was  one  of  tbe  lot,  but  couldn’t  twig  tbe  right  one.  So  wbat 
does  be  do,  but  be  calis  in  the  wliole  possc,  and  stands  something,  mixed,  all  round, 
made  pretty  stifif,  you  know.  All  got  lusliy,  of  course.  So  says  lie,  " Are  von  all 
seated,  my  rum  uns  ?”  “All ; tbe  whole  biling  of  us,”  said  tbey.  “Blowed 
if  you  ure,”  said  he  ; “ tbe  cove  tbat  prigged  tbe  pie  lias  cut  bis  lucky/*  14  Devil 
a bit,”  says  the  one  ; “ liere  I am,  aml  no  inistake  !”  So  you  see  oíd  Hobson  was 
down  upon  bim.  Deep  card,  eli  ? Ha  ! ha  ! 

VARIA T ION  III. — ALLEGRO  GRACIOSO. 

[Tbis  will  do  for  a young  lady  to  tell  after  tea.] 

lieally  one  can’t  lielp  smiling,  wlien  one  thinks  what  Mr.  Hobson  did.  So  ab- 
surd  ! Ilis  servant  had  stolen  a pie — could  you  imagine  it  ? — so  dishonest  ! lie 
felt  tbat  it  was  one  of  tbe  servants  tbat  had  behaved  in  tbis  shocking  way  ; but 
wliicb  it  was  be  could  not  conjecture.  So  like  bim,  you  know  ! Well,  be  ’s  tbe 
oddest  creature— be  gave  tbem  all  a quantity  of  spirits  and  water,  till  tbe  men  be- 
came rather — ratber — tipsy.  lie  liad  made  tbem  all  sit  down  — you  know 
bis  way—  so  be  said — so  ridiculous  ; — “Are  you  all  seated  ?”  Tbey  told  bim  tbey 
were  ; so  he  said,  “ No  yon  are  not  ; “ be  tbat  stole  tbe  pie  is  not  here.”  ••  Yes, 
1 am/*  said  tbe  dishonest  one  j and  so  be  was,  of  course.  Only  think  ! — tbe  idea! 
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N.B.  The  above  is  just  cnougli  to  indícate  our  plan  and  principies. 
But,  us  \ve  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  carrying  tliose  principies 
into  execution,  we  (the  Divan)  liereby  undertake,  that  if  any  one  shall 
send  us  a joke  in  writing,  and  also  the  circunistanfeés  imder  which  he 
intends  to  utter  it,  (post-puid,)  together  witli  íive  shillings  of  lawful 
nioney,  we  will  so  alter  and  modify  the  aforesaid  joke,  as  to  make  it 
complefcély  fitted  for  the  aforesaid  circumstances.  But  if  the  joke  be 
found  utterly  impracticable,  then  we  will  return  one  half  of  the  íive 
shillings,  retai  ning  the  other  half  for  the  great  paiu  and  labour  be- 
stowed  in  considering  such  a pleasure. 


A SUBAQUEOUS  FANCY  FAIH. 

The  anniversary  of  the  opcning  of  the  Thanies  Tunnel  took  place  on 
the  25th  of  last  month,  and  was  celebrated  with  due  festivity ; chieíly 
in  honour  of  the  enterprising  individual,  who,  altliough  lie  actually 
took  the  bed  of  the  Thames  away  from  umlerneath  him,  and  succeed- 
ed  only  by  underminiug  bis  possessions,  still,  as  a civil  engineer,  is  en- 
titled  to  every  return  of  politeness.  Sepnrations  are  usually  a mensa 
ct  t h uro,  but  in  tliis  case  the  river  was  only  kept  from  the  lutter,  or 
bed  ; the  table  (that  of  the  ¿ideé)  being  beyond  his  control , altliough 
never  forgetting  its  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  sliricvulty,  as  withia 
the  civic  jurisdiction,  hy  heing  always  moon-infiuenced.  The  divorce 
was  acconiplished  by  bis  own  court  of  arclies;  armcd  witli  a sliaft  and 
shield  alone,  he  vanquished. 

Our  own  ideas  of  “ fancy  fairs  ” had  always  been  coimected  with 
Edgingtons  m arquees,  dah  lia-shows,  lady  patronesscs,  prctty  girls,  and 
two-guineu  kettle-liolders  : thereforo,  we  were  somewhat  curious  to  see 
how  such  a Jete  would  go  off  in  the  Tunnel,  at  one  penny  admission ; 
and  travelled  thither  accorditigly.  Upon  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  we  found  there  was  no  occasiuu  to  bring  a well-stocked  pursc 
— the  ])ossession  of  a shilling  would  enable  yon  to  make  many  pur- 
cliases  from  the  stalls  of  <s  fancy  ” articles,  amongst  which  were  in- 
cluded  coid  sausages,  hot  cotice,  and  pints  of  porter.  But,  low-priced 
as  the  things  were,  tliey  did  not  appear  to  sell  ; people  went  there  to 
look  at,  rather  than  huy  them  ; so  tliat,  if  Johnson's  definition  of  a 
“ fuir  " be  truc,  viz.  rt  a stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers,"  we 
presume  the  festival  liad  heen  named  from  being  entirely  a fancy,  or 
iinaginary  fair,  where  no  traihc  of  any  kind  took  place. 

JÍut  the  stnll  keepera  were  evidcntlyan  enterprising  people  in  their 
way.  Sonic  decked  their  standg  with  artificial  ilowers,  and  others 
hung  out  alluring  placareis,  several  of  which  were  very  diverting.  Half 
way  down  the  aveimés  was  a banuer,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  letters 
visible  from  a distance,  Tliis  is  the  stall  for  f un  and  frolicT  We 
quiekened  our  step,  in  anticipation  of  great  diversión  ; but,  on  ap- 
proaching,  found  the  huinour  consisted  in  a dial  weighing-machine,  by 
which  a very  melancholy  man  was  keeping  watcli ; but  nobody  ap- 
proached,  at  least,.wliilst  we  were  there ; and  there  was  something  so 
very  forlorn  in  the  appearance  of  tliis  would-bc  jocularity,  that  it  liad 
the  e/Fect  of  makiug  us  laugh  involuntarily,  and  vindicating  its  claims 
to  he  considered  as  a source  of  mérriment.  Further  on  there  was  a 
snmll  printing-press,  with  au  enticing  placare!,  on  which  we  rend, 
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**  You  may  print  your  own  Tunnel  Newspaper  for  one  penny  but 
the  supply  was  fearfully  beyond  the  demand.  Then  carne  the  “ Tim- 
nel  Cottee  Shop  and  Eating  House/*  witli  Tunnel  cups,  saucers,  and 
cheese-plates ; and,  finally,  to  meet  the  scientific  tasto  of  the  age,  was 
a stall  witli  nothing  on  it  but  a small  electro -inagnetic  apparatus.  The 
bilí  of  this  stand  was  curious  in  its  way,  and  ran  as  follows  : “ Persons 
eleetrified  for  one  penny  each  ; tnild  shocks  for  ladies  and  children , 
ttvopence”  Whilst  we  werc  looking  at  it  a navigator  loomed  up  to- 
wards  it,  and  then  inquired  of  ns,  “ What  *s  that,  young  man  ?”  Not 
being  proud,  we  replied  that  it  was  un  electrical  apparatus.  Our  friend 
looked  serionsly  at  the  little  bine  and  crackling  spark  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  turning  to  a fellow-sailor,  observed,  “That  's  the  thing 
as  all  this  tunnel  was  made  by.”  What  his  exact  notion  of  the  power 
was,  we  could  not  exactly  malee  out,  no  more  than  what  he  took  it  for. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Rotherhithe  staircase  was  a “ show,”  the  only 
one  that  graced  the  fair.  It  was  a small  tent,  containing  a proportion- 
ately  small  dwarf ; so  limited  in  its  accommodations,  that  it  reminded 
one  of  being  iuside  a four-post  bedstead  witli  the  curtuins  drawn.  The 
little  gentleman  was  about  forty  years  ohl,  and  attired  in  a clerical  suit 
of  black.  He  gave  us  his  biography,  marche d up  and  down  the  tent, 
as  far  as  the  space  permitted,  and  then  brought  round  a tin-box  for  vo- 
luntary  contributions,  the  master  of  the  show  informing  us  that  sucli 
was  his  perquisite  and  privatc  income.  Thcrc  was  also  a snake  in  the 
same  exhibition,  who  shared  the  mystic  penetralia  behind  a scrap  of 
cliintz-curtain  witli  the  dwarf.  They  appeared,  however,  to  live  toge- 
ther  on  terms  of  excellent  fellowship.  And,  cióse  to  this  was  the  tem- 
porary  abode  of  an  artist,  who  took  black  profiles  for  sixpence  each ; 
“neatly  shaded  witli  bronze,  one  shilling.”  It  ivas  worth  while  going 
to  Wapping,  had  it  only  been  to  have  seen  a policeman  at  this  teinpo- 
rary  temple  of  the  arts,  who  was  liaving  liis  likeness  transferred  to  a 
card  as  a present  to  the  lady  of  his  clioice.  She  was  more  taken  up 
witli  the  portrait  tlian  ever  any  culprit  had  been  by  the  original. 


AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  FABLE. 

A little  child  had  left  in  a doorway,  over  against  a pump,  a bright 
pewter  spoon,  witli  wliich  he  had  stirred  his  pap.  For  a while  the 
spoon  looked  witli  admiration  on  the  tall  and  lofty  pump,  and  stared 
witli  excessive  wonder  wlien  it  swayed  up  and  down  its  great  iron  arm. 
But  soon,  when  it  saw  wlrat  carne  froin  the  mouth  of  this  pump,  it 
broke  out  into  a loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  said,  grinning,  (as  when 
one  seeth  one's  own  face  in  a spoon,) 

“ Marry,  tliou  nrt  but  an  empty  boaster  and  a vain.  Thou  holdest 
up  thy  head  as  if  thou  shouldst  say,  ‘Lo,  I am  some  one/  and  raisest 
thine  arm  witli  excessive  action,  os  if  thou  wert  going  to  utter  some 
worthy  and  mighty  thing.  But  what  is  it  that  cometli  from  thy  mouth  ? 
Simple  water,  without  apiris  or  savour.  Of  a truth,  I think  every  brng- 
gadocio  and  swnshbuckler  tliat  weareth  a proud  aspect  sliould  be  called 
a pump/' 

“ Nay,  look  to  thyself,  Goodmau  Spoon/1  replied  the  pump,  “ and 
see  whetlier  thou,  that  speaketh  lightly  of  the  wit  of  otliers,  liast  so 
subtle  a wit  thyself.  Store  of  dainties  is  set  before  tliee,  and  thou 
plungest  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  store,  as  though  thou  wouldest  ac«» 
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quire  great  wealtli  ; yet  what  bast  tliou  to  show  for  it?  Every  simple 
cliild  licketh  from  tliee  all  thou  liast  acquired  witli  great  toil  and  la- 
bour,  and  thou  remainest  poor,  and  without  good  or  possession.  Truly, 
I think  that  he  that  laboureth  to  get  wealth  for  otheré>  and  acquireth 
nought  for  himself,  ought  to  be  ternied  a ‘ spoon/  99 

While  they  were  discoursing  thus  disdainfully,  a fine  woman  and  a 
stately  passed  them  in  the  highway,  bearing  a costly  muíF.  Hereupon 
the  pump  and  the  spoon  did  both  laugh  right  lustily,  and  the  pump 
said, 

<r  Look  at  that  senseless  fur ; it  incloseth  the  hands  of  that  lovely 
dame,  yet  doth  it  not  press  them,  ñor  take  of  them  any  lieed,  but  loll- 
eth  listlessly  and  simply,  as  though  it  were  hung  upon  a hook.” 

“ Thou  art  right,  friend  pump,”  said  the  spoon,  ((  and  liast  for  once 
shown  a slirewd  wit.  I think  that  every  dull  and  senseless  person 
should  be  called  a mufF.” 

A little  m ai  den,  who  vended  savoury  fruits  near  the  pump,  narrated 
this  converse  to  a small  youtli  wlio  cleansed  chimneys ; he  told  it  to 
one  that  bnre  meats  on  liis  shoulder,  who  told  it  to  divers»  And  tliere- 
fore  is  it  that  they  who  areweak  and  of  small  understanding  are  called 
“ pumps,”  spoons/'  and  <cLmuffs/'  unto  tlie  present  day. 


GUY’S  CLIFF* 

BY  WII.l.IAM  JOKE8. 

Qu»  ipsa  seiles  est  amoenitatis. 

Camben. 

The  heart  loves  solitude  ! with  what  relief 
It  turas  from  fading  joys  to  pensive  thought, 

Froin  the  light  laugh,  to  sympathisewith  grief. 

And  sharo  the  sorrowa  of  a miad  o’erraught ! 

As  the  worn  trav’ller  seeks  some  friend ly  Btream 
To  quencli  his  thirst,  and  cool  his  fev'rish  head, 

So  turn  ve  from  the  world’s  distemper'd  dreara 
To  Nature,  where  her  sweetest  gifts  are  spread. 

• At  a fthort  distance  from  the  Guy’s  Cliff  Mili  is  Guy’s  Cliff,  whicli  tradition 
asserts  to  have  been  the  final  resting-place  of  Kngland’s  redoubted  liero,  Sir  Guy, 
from  whom,  in  consequence,  it  derives  its  ñame. 

Se.  Lubritius  ( the  first  Arclibishop  of  St.  David’s),  anterior  to  the  Saxons,  Imilt  an 
oratory  here,  whiqli  he  dedieated  to  St.  Mnry  Magilalene,  “ unto  whicli,  long  after, 
in  the  Saxon  days,  did  a devout  eremite  repáir,  who,  finding  the  natural  rock  so 
proper  for  his  cell,  and  the  pleasant  grove  where  with  it  is  haoked  yíelding  enter- 
tainment  lit  for  solitude,  seated  himself  here.  Which  advantages  invited  also  the 
famous  Guy  (sometí me  Earl  of  Warwick)  after  his  notable  achiévements,  having 
wearied  himself  from  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  retire  hither,  where, 
receiving  ghostly  comfort  from  that  eremite,  he  ahode  to  his  death.” 

The  reader  will  find  a full  account  of  the  various  deeds  of  prowess  bv  Sir  Guy,  in 
the  pages  of  the  antiquary  Dugdale,  vide  Ilistory  of  Warwick,  in  which  they  are 
relatad  with  an  almost  ehild-like  simplieity  by  that  worthy  chronicler,  whom  it 
would  be  sacrilcge  to  doubt.  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  lien. 
Gth,  instituted  a ehantry  here  for  two  priests,  14  which  should  sing  mass  daily  for 
the  good  estáte  of  him,  the  said  earl,  and  his  lady. 

The  late  owner,  Bertie  Grcatheed,  Esq.,  has  enriched  the  mansión  witli  a numer- 
ous  collection  of  paintings,  the  woi  k of  his  own  genius  ; some  of  a liigli  order,  and 
all  displaying  the  marks  of  a master-spirit.  Intense  application  to  such  pursuits 
brought  him  to  death  at  a very  early  age. 
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Shriiie  of  romanfcio  beauty  ! who  could  view 
With  cliangeless  aspect  such  a glorious  lióme, 

Or  murk  thy  battlements  of  time-worn  hue, 

Without  a thought  of  what  thou  wert  whilom  ! 

The  ivy  man  ti  i ng  o’er  the  stately  walls, 

From  which  the  fretted  window  archlv  peer», 

A host  of  fanoies  to  tbe  inind  recalls, 

And  adds  a charm  unto  tUcir  weight  of  years  ! 

From  the  vast  woods  tlmt  once  entlironed  tliy  site, 
Where  stood  the  hallow’d  and  sequester’d  fane, 

The  mitred  saint  batli  praised  tbe  God  of  Bife, 

And  liftcd  up  his  voice  in  choral  strain  ! 

The  deep-tonerl  masses  for  a roiiI’k  repose, 

By  hooded  monks  liath  swept  the  midnight  air, 

And  tlie  sweet  vesper  hymn  bath  softly  rose 
On  the  calm  breeze  from  tliis  abode  of  jíray’r  ! 

The  ghostly  fathers  livcd  tlieiv  day, — tlien  slept 
Within  tbe  bosom  of  tlie  peaceful  grave  ; 

An  ancho  lite  his  lonelv  vigils  lield 
In  the  rude  confines  of  a niossy  cave. 

Godly  bis  lite, — Fame  spoke  of  him  as  one 

Whosc  austero  course  was  markM  by  pious  deed, 
Heav’n  long  liad  cherish’d  as  a favour’d  son, 

For  wliom  eternal  blessings  were  decreed  ! 

Thitlier  tbe  warrior  carne  from  Jordan’s  shore, 

To  seek  wise  counsel  of  tbe  holy  man, 

Renouncing  all  for  superstitious  lore, 

And  penitent,  to  cióse  life's  narrow  span. 

Wife,  homo,  and  country  the  recluse  forgot, 

Intent  to  bave  bis  past  offence  forgiven, 

And  all  tliat  mortilied  his  earthly  lot 

Was  sweet,  because  it  drew  him  nearer  lieaven  I 

Pierce  through  the  folds  of  time,  behold  the  snge 
Teacli  his  grim  proselvte  in  yonder  gladc ; 

Bow  bend  tbeir  knces,  tbcii  quivering  lips  engage 
Tn  snpplicating  ’neatli  the  forest  shade  1 
See  tbe  stout  beart  of  knighthood  alinost  break 
Tn  vain  repentance  for  imagined  sin. 

And  mark  tbe  tcars  npon  bis  sunken  cheek, 

Whose  soul  of  fire  remorse  liad  quench’d  witliin  ! 

And  now  tbe  only  habitant,  lie  stands 

The  watclier  by  the  hermit’s  lowly  mound, 

Whose  days  wcrc  number’cl,  and  for  whom  his  liands 
liad  sco’op’d  a resting-place  from  out  the  grotind, 
His  own  scarcebetter — for  tbe  day’s  broad  Tigbt 
Shone  dim  and  feebly  on  the  roeky  cell, 

Where  Guy,  tbe  hero  once  of  bow’r  and  fight, 

To  eartli  erelong  breath'd  fortli  bis  own  farewell. 

Ages  bave  past  ; tlie  croisier  and  the  stole, 

The  prelate’s  State  bath  lost  its  wonted  sway  ; 
Through  tliese  liuge  cliambers  now  no  priesilv  cowl 
Is  secn  to  glide  from  out  soine  covert  way. 

No  holy  cliaunt  in  solemn  cadenee  swells. 

The  woods  are  razed  that  eclioed  back  the  strains  ; 
No  eremite  in  calm  seclusion  dwells, 

Thougli  contemplation  still  all-powerful  reigns  ! 

Ve  whom  a love  for  genius  doth  inspire, 

To  view  portrayM  the  genis  of  rare  design  ; 

Whose  liearts  rcílect  the  nmster’s  touch  of  íi re. 

And  glows  witli  rapture  at  the  work  divine  1 
Pause  for  a while  in  yonder  hall  to  gaze 
On  those  wbicli  mark  the  cultivated  hand 
Of  one,  who  in  the  íiower  of  his  days, 

Self-martyr’d,  perish’d  in  Italia’s  clime  ! 
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(FHOM  THE  GERMAN,  OF  COURSE.) 

RY  ALFRED  15UXN. 


IJpou  my  soul  it  \s  truc, 

What  *11  yon  lay  it  *s  u lie  ? 

Majo r f.on gho iu  . 

Tiiere’s  not  n'doubt 
Tlmt  Byron’s  Lord, — id  c&t,  the  l'oet, — 

When  his  lilgh  genius  was  a little  mellow, 

Was  what  they  cali  a very  funnv  fellow  ; 

At  least  his  wri tinga  show  it, 

When  you  preciscly  know  what  tliey  *re  about  ; 

For  instance,  he  says  in  Don  Juan , ct  Revolution 
u Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell*s  pollution// 

But  doctore  differ,  as  we  know  full  well ; 

For  some  maintain, 

In  precept  very  plain, 

That  revolution  *s  nothing  else  but  “ hell  ! ** 

We  MI  put  the  case  before  you,  gentle  rende r, 

Witli  all  the  cunning  of  a special  pleader 
In  his  full  practice, 

Stuting  exactly  what  the  fact  is, 

Tlien  say  i?  it  he  what,  in  your  solutinn, 

’Tis  most  advi  sabio  that  we  and  you  slinn  ! 

We  will  not  talk  of  langa, 

For  they  are  callad  Ambassauors  of  Gods  ; 

T bou gh  they  are  brittle  things, 

ShiverM  whene’er  the  infuriate  rabble  nods. 

We  MI  speak  of  honsohold  matters, 

Of  all  the  ties 

Whieh  gaunt  rebellion  shatters, 

Whcre’er  her  pinion  ilies, — 

Kindred,  house,  lióme,  wife,  mother,  daughter, 

Swept  down  alike  in  one  wiíd  scene  of  slaughter, 

Whore  blood,  unintcmiptcd,  rolls  like  water  ! 

Youtb,  innocente,  deliled, 

The  parent  and  the  child,  v 

Mow’d  down  without  respcct,  as  if,  in  play, 

Deatli  and  his  scythe  were  making  holiday  ! 

M'he  principie  of  all  whom  an  émeute  empowers 
Is  to  make  théirs  to-day  what  once  was  ours, — 

To  level  all  distinctions,  to  bring  down 

The  wortli  of  all  things,  from  a copper  to  a crown, — 

To  aim  at  every  prize,  and  try  to  win  ’em, 

And  as  for  those  who  hold  u the  stocks/*  to  put  them  in  ’em. 
This  is  some  part  of  revolution's  pastime, — 

At  all  events  it  ivas,  the  last  time 
Cf)c  f-ttob 

Thought  it  divine  to  kill,  and  riglit  to  rol» ! 
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Eryo — if  i n these  duys  tbe  world  is  quiet, 

When  monarclis  reign  supreme. 

And  when  tlieir  subjects  seem, 

If  not  misled,  to  be  averse  to  riot, — 

VVhen  nature’s  bounties  all  the  globe  embalm, 

Making  those  blush  who  would  disturb  her  calm, 

If,  in  thÍ3  bless’d  estáte,  ’tis  <e  revolution 
“ Alone  can  savc  tbe  eartb  from  hell’s  pollution,” 

We  should  be  glad  (not  being  too  particular) 

Just  of  one  word,  writ  or  auricular, 

To  tell  ufí  what  can  save  it 
From  those  who  would  enslave  it, 

From  scene3  of  murder,  rapiñe,  and  of  terror, 

Sucli  as  we’ve  here  described, — perbaps  in  error  ! 

Witbout,  tben,  even  seeking  to  convince, 

Or  asking  you  lü/uc/i]  doctor  ’s  right  or  wrong, 

What  arguments  to  either  side  belong, 

What  scenes  liad  pass’d  beforc,  or  happeii’d  since, 

We'll  leud  you  into  one  which,  you  wili  see, 

If  it  occurr’d,  took  place  in  ’l)3 , 

When  Frunce  play’d  tricks  which  other  States  thought  scurvy, 
And  tried  to  turn  their  kingdoms  topsy-turvy. 

And  when  Party  displayM,  what  she's  certain  to  do, 

“ The  madness  of  many  for  tbe  gain  of  u few.” 

The  spot  was  one,  the  Place  de  GRAVE * tliey  cali, 

And  justly  so,  for  His  tbe  tomb  of  Gaul — 

And  thereupon,  as  being  quite  select, 

A scaffold  stood  erect. 

And,  rising  high  in  air,  tbe  rack 
(The  guillotine 
We  mean) 

Was,  like  tbe  boards  which  bore  it,  clotbed  witb  black, 

Soulced  tlirough  with  stains 
Of  human  gore, — for,  strunge  to  say, 

E’en  in  that  awful  day, 

When  those  condemned  to  death  we  bung  in  chaina. 

Frunce,  hung  hcr  palaces  of  death  in  cloth,  to  prove 
How  much  in  all  things  England  she’s  above; 

And  if  we  thrash  ber  every  time  we  fight  her, 

In  inatters,  or  of  yoút?  or  blood,  she  ’s  much  politer. 

’Twas  a fearful  night  of  which  we  speak  ; 

Nut  a star  sliune  out  upon  heaven’s  cbeek, 

Tbey  were  all,  tbe  weatbcr-wise  say,  in  doubt 
W’hether  on  eartb  if  tbey  ventured  to  sturc 
At  the  sanguined  rivers  billowing  tbere, 

The  spray  of  tbe  waves  would  not  put  their  light  out ! 

The  city  was  hushed,  and  its  places  of  death 
Were,  like  a volcano  out  of  breatli, 

Reposing  from  action,  in  order  to  borrow 
A little  more  forcé  for  the  fnn  of  tbe  morro w ! 

The  wine,  which  liad  streamed  as  freeiy  and  red 
As  thongh  t’were  gore,  liad  now  muddled  each  héad; 

A calm  as  profound 
Pervaded  around. 

As  if,  though  hotter  its  vengeance  might  wax, 

There  was  not  another  wretch  left  for  the  uxe  ! 
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The  drowsy  guard 
Were  suoring  hard ; 

The  headsman  slept; 

And  if  the  grief  of  some  one  awuke, 

That  terrible  silence  scemed  to  bréale, 

It  carne  froin  u broken  lieart,  that  wept 
1 11  desperate  agón  y 

O ver  those  who  were  dead,  or  about  to  die  ! 

On  the  niglit  in  question  a (Prrntan  soutíj. 

Who  lived  on  hypothesis  ratlier  than  truth, 

And  who  also  lived  in  a Street  hard  li}'. 

And  slept  on  a bed  where  ’twas  hard  to  lie, 

In  a chamber  (but  that  we  shall  tell  yon  about 
When  we  liave  resolved  other  matters  of  doubt,) 

Who  liad  visited  París,  to  study  the  arts ; 

But  when  quite te  at  home,”  why,  he  dwelt  on  the  Pjartf, 

A pleasant  abode,  both  extensive  and  airy, 

Inhubited,  if  not  by  Christians  or  Jews, 

By  plcnty  of  others,  from  devil  to  fairy. 

And  possessing,  in  very  fine  weather,  fíne  views ! 

There  are  one  or  two  lakes  for  the  web-footed  elf, 

Th ere  are  plenty  of  trees,  and  a capital  glen 
For  the  famous  Demon's  banded  men, 

Where  the  traveller  's  advised  to  take  care  of  himself. 

If  he  ’s  partial  to  fish, 

There  are  plenty  liereiu,  and  e'en  Gkove  cannot  match  ’em, 
If  one  could  but  invent  any  procesa  to  catch  ’em; 

And,  better  than  all, 

That  choice  viand  they  cali 
€<  The  camelcon’s  dish. 

AVell, — wending  lióme  on  this  murky  night, 

AV^itli  thoughts  so  full  of  “the  metaphysick,” 

’Twas  enough  to  give  all  the  city  the  phthisick, 

The  mournful  tone 
Oía  voice  unknown 

On  Iiis  sensitivo  hearing  chanced  to  alight ; 

Was  it  the  wind 

That  sought  in  some  hollow  a shelter  to  find  ? 

Or  was  it  u inoun 

From  a re-opened  grave,  of  the  spirit  there 
Wanting  to  take  a little  fresh  air? 

— The  do  vil  a bit ! 

’Twould  the  faney  strike 
Of  a sober  person,  as  rnuch  more  üke 
The  groan  of  one  fallen  down  in  a fit. 
lie  hurried  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  spot, 

(The  identical  scene 
Of  the  guillotine,) 

And  all  preternatural  matters  forgot; 

But  the  ground  was  so  clammy,  not  having  yet  sipped 
The  moisture  thereon,  that  he  nearly  trippéd. 

— ’Tis  an  odd  sensation 
In  any — no  matter  whatever  the,  nation, 

When,  thinking  you  Te  slipping  about  in  mud, 

To  find  it  ’s  a felíow-creature’s  blood ! ! ! 

But  this  is  an  episode,  slightly  comparative, 

Which  must  not  impede  the  course  of  otir  nurrative. — 

At  the  foot  of  tfie  fatal  stairs  which  conducted 
To  yonder  Engine, 
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By  ingenuity  so  well  constructed, 

That,  withont  any  twinging, 

Writhing,  or  gasps,  or  kicks, 

Whick  vulgar  hanging  inflicta, 
lt  can  slice  off  your  kead, 

Before  you  've  any  idea  yon  ’re  dead — 

We  suy — on  those  staírs,  by  a dask  of  tke  moon, 

Wkick  kad  keen  fast  asleep, 

Or  been  playing  bo-peep 
Through  an  ebon  cloud,  kung  up  for  a curtain, 

Our  Germán  youtk  felt  prctty  certain 
A figure  reelined,  just  got  out  of  a swoon. 

He  was  perfectly  rigkt  ; and  how  high  you  may  rute  your 
Ideas  of  scicnce,  yet  one  touck  of  naturo 
Will  settle  ali  questions  rcgarding  humanity, 

Muoli  sooner  tkan  doctrines  tkat  verge  on  iñsanity. 

Flesh  and  blood  ’s  the  criterion, 

And  always  lias  been,  since  the  days  of  Hyperion  J 

’Twas  a femnle  form,  and  never  kad  eye 
Been  permitted  to  gnzo  on  such  symmetry  : 

On  her  ashen  ckeek 
One  livid  streak 
Of  animation  seem’d  to  stray  ; 

And  lier  hair,  as  black 
As  tke  raven’s  back, 

Strew’d  o’er  it  in  careless  play ; 

Her  bosom  as  white,  and  of  eourse  as  puré. 

As  tke  snow  on  tke  mountains  of  TJkuvure , 

Was  painfully  lieaving, 

As  if  some  grieving 
liad  robb’d  that  breast 
Of  its  hallow’d  rest. 

She  was  robed  in  velvet  of  jet,  to  betoken 
Tke  keart  witkin  it  was  utterly  broken, — 

And  those  exquisito  arms, 

Where  nature  had  almost  exkausted  her  charms, 

Ilich  bracelets  of  gold  presumed  to  deck. 

And  a bandcau  of  diumonds  encircled  her  neck — 

In  short,  she  was  beautiful, — and  a3  he  gazed 
Tke  student  felt  soniething  much  more  than  amazed. 

And  it  would  not  a conjuror  puzzle  to  tell 
He  was  both  beside  her,  and  hiniself  as  well ! 

“ Is  tk ere  augkt  I can  do  ?”  lie  frantie,  eried. 

As  the  sister  of  sorrow  despairingly  sigkM. 

“ Is  there  any  relief 
To  tkat  canker  grief, 

Consuming  a tking  so  fair, 

Wkick  an  anxious  heart 
May  daré  to  impart? 

In  short,  if  1 9m  not  breaking 
rI'he  rules  of  society, 

Of  deeorum,  or  piety, 

Or  susnending  attrition, 

Or  a líber  ty  taking, 

May  I ask  what  a lady  of  your  condition 
’ Can  at  sucli  an  kour  be  doing  there?” 

“ 1 mourn  for  the  dead,” 

She  replied,  in  a voice  whose  tones  seem’d  to  enter 
His  panting  heart,  and  stick  fust  in  its  centre — 
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In  the  ruthless  fray 
Uf  the  bygone  day, 

On  the  spot  whbre  now  ve  stand, 

By  murder’s  purple  hand, 

My  brother  lost  bis  liead  ! 

There  is  not  a tie,  how  little  the  worth, 

Which  binds  rae  now  to  this  guilty  earth, — 

1 llave  not  a liorna,  ñor  a friend 
A sheltering  hand  to  extend — 

A fond  one  I left  for  this  scene  of  strife, 

In  the  hope  to  save  that  brother’s  life  ; — 

And  I ask  but  a boon  yon  will  not  deny — 

— To  remara  wliere  I am,  and  here’to  diel” 

The  student  liad  no  such  idea,  and  so 
lie  turn’d  a deaf  ear  to  this  tale  of  woe. 

“ Not  a friend,  ñor  a lióme  i — though  vou  huvc  lost  your  brother, 
I *11  be  to  you  one,  and  will  find  you  the  other. 

Leave  this  terrible  place, 

Envelop  that  form  and  face 
In  this  cloak.” — In  fuet,  o’er  bis  frame 
A sudden  odd  sort  of  tenderness  carne. 

The  niffht  and  scene  aliko  were  dreary, 

The  lady  was  sad,  and  cxceedingly  weary, 

And  probably  neckish,  and  so  he  resolved 
The  duty  to  ful  which  upon  liioi  devolved. 

He  raised  her  up,  and  by  her  side, 

In  a tone  between  pity  and  seltishness,  cried, 

“ There  are  reusons  you  don't  now  see 
For  intrusting  yourself  to  me. 

I ’ve  a room,  and  a trifle,  I think,  to  eat, 

And  a fire  1 ’ll  make  for  tliose  dedícate  feet; 

And,  should  such  inducenients  as  these  plead  in  vain, 

There ’s  one  that  will  not— it’s  ueginnikg  to  rain!” 

e<  llave  you  siete r,  or  motliér 
The  victim  exclaim’d. 
ft  Neithér  one  ñor  the  other, 

To  o wn  I 'in  ashuincd  !n 

She  rose  up  with  dignity,  look’d  liirn  quite  through, 

To  see  if  bv  chanco  any  fe  ature  she  kncw — 

Witli  the  pride  of  her  sex. 

Quite  euough  to  perplex 

All  logicians  on  earth,  wlien  the  lieart  's  in  a mask. 

She  then  ventured  to  ask, 

“ Do  you  think,  entre  nous\  it  would  rcnlly  be  prudent 
For  me  to  g o lióme  with  a young  Germán  student  ? ” 

With  a faney  liighly  wrought, 
lie  spurn'd  at  the  very  thought. 

“ Madam  ! I hope  you  do  not  suspect 

That  honour  on  which  man  don’t  daré  to  reflect. — 

'Fon  Ii)umlm00cim  ’s  a ñame 
That  is  well  known  to  fame. 

And,  tliough  people  nuiy  bully  it, 

I would  not  sully  it ! 

My  apartments  are  snug,  notwithstanding  they  ’rc  small, 

But  that’s  not  considerd  a drawhack  at  all ; 

Sufiiciently  warm  for  tliose  who  're  rheumatic ; 

And  ior  tliose  who  are  not, 

It  ’s  a fine  open  spot. 

And  classicul  too,  for  they  ’re  up  in  an  attic  ! 

vor,.  xv.  2 h 
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Then,  if  on  a delicate  point  I might  verge, 

There  *s  a lady  to  wait  on  you,  call’d  the  coneicrgo  ; 

Mine  e ancient’*' — (from  whicli  appellation,  'twould  seem 
She  belong’d  to  the  duys  of  the  anden  regime)  — 

“ Well,  I ’ll  show  yon  the  door,  and,  that  there  may  be  no  sin 
with  it, 

1 ’ll  give  you  the  key,  too,  to  lock  yourself  in  with  it !” 

There  was  really  some  reason 
ITer  feelings  to  seize  on, 

In  all  that  he  said ; 

It  was  plain,  and  well-bred — 

Then  ’tis  fit  we  should  State 
It  was  getting  quite  late, 

And  bear  also  in  view 

She  was  nearly  wet  through — 

So  you  can’t  be  surprised  she  accepted  the  offer 
The  student  Herr  lí).  was  so  kind  as  to  proflfer ! 

They  reaeh’d  his  lióme,  and,  though  long  the  walk. 

He  beguiled  the  time  with  such  charming  talk, 

That,  though  she  well  knew 
lie  ought  on  the  instan t to  bid  lier  adieu, 

She  said,  while  his  cap  in  his  hand  he  twiiTd, 

She  would  not  be  left  there  alono  for  the  world  ! 

If  he  jump’d  before  by  starts  and  fits, 
lie  now  very  nearly  jump'd  out  of  his  wits  ! 

On  that  very  “ spare  ” bed,  as  lier  frame  reposed, 

And  the  lid  on  the  eye  underneath  liad  closed. 

He  heard  an  intermittent  sighing, 

Then  again  so  calmly  she  dosed. 

He  reully  thought  she  was  dying; 

And  if  she  were  so,  he  couldn’t  outlive  it. 

Then,  his  attention  completely  to  rivet, 

The  bandeau  of  diamonds  continually  glitter’d — 

— Then  she  gnash’d  her  teetli,  and  apparently  tltter’d ! 

In  deep  abstraction  at  last  he  sanie. 

And,  seeing  the  rich  things  she  wore, 

Though  he  had  not  niueli  doubt  before. 

He  concluded  she  musí  be  a lady  of  rank  ; 

For  this  bandeau  for  ever  arrested  his  eyes, 

Its  brilliants  appear’d  of  such  very  large  size ! 

’Twas  getting  near  dawn. 

As  he  knew  by  the  cock, 

That  infallible  “ herald  of  morn,” 

When,  his  feelings  to  shock, 

She  was  seized  with  a spasm. 

And  ask’d  him  to  get  her  a cataplasm  ! 

Though  up  five  pairs, 

In  a twinkling  he  sprang  down  stairs; 

He  knock’d  up  the  concierge, 

And,  on  her  attention  the  inatter  to  urge. 

He  gave  her  a good  d — , 

And  her  door  a good  slam ; 

Then  seeking  a doctor,  in  great  alarm, 

He  nearly  knock’d  down  a brace  of gens-d' armes* 

“ Sucre  nom  de  Dieu  ! quest  ce  que  c’est  que  fu  ?” 

Said  one,  and  the  other  exclaim’d,  ls  lia  ! ha  J” 
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He  utter’d  a most  inarticulate  phrase, 

Whicli  kept  these  good  people  ia  greater  ainaze : 

“ A lady  is  dying — I don’fc  khow  lier  ñame — 

Run  to  numero  trote , there,  and  tlien  au  cinqufemc — 

While  I run  for  a doctor — and  he  took  to  his  heels 
With  the  speed  of  the  Birmingliam  railway  wheels ; 

While  the  men,  as  it  was  not  a very  great  distance, 

Were  soon  on  the  spot  to  oíFer  assistancc. 

The  Herr  was  not  very  long  away, 

But  wliether  he  managed  to  fly, 

To  get  back  in  the  wink  of  an  oye, 

The  legend  does  not  exactly  say  ; 

But  certes  it  is,  he  burst  into  the  room 
Precisely  in  time  to  liear  his  doom  ! 

She  who  had  bound  his  soul 
In  fceling’s  fond  control, — 

She,  who  *d  no  stain  upon  her, 

Altliough  she  had  done  him  the  honour 
To  come  to  his  house, — she,  his  heart's  pride, 

(For  he  *d  sat  up  all  night  by  her  side,) 

She,  wlio  was  all  mysterv, 

For  he  didn't  know  her  history, — 

She — had  been  seized  with  hysterics  and  cramps,  and  raved 
Tn  a nianner,  ’twas  clear  lier  life  couldn’t  be  saved — 

She  gasp’d,  drew  her  lip  in,  as  though  she  would  suck  it. 

And  kick’d,  tili  at  last  she  kick’d — the  bucket  ! 

Thus,  though  they  liad  scamncred  fast, 

Ere  they  carne  she  had  breatned  her  last. 

'Twere  vain  Humbuggeim's  grief  to  paint, — 

Sufíice  it  to  say,  he  was  rendí  to  faint, 
lie  quickly  recoverM,  and  llew  to  the  bed. 

And  then  begun  swearing  she  couldn’t  be  dead. 

“ Not  dead  !”  said  the  man-at-arms, — and  it  seem’d 
A11  incredulous  smile  on  his  visage  beam’d. 

He  openM  his  liand,  put  bis  tliumb  to  his  nose, 

(A  sign  of  cognition  which  all  the  world  knows,) 

“ Mein  Herr,  other  people  this  stuff  you  may  cram  on, 

But  really  with  us  you  are  ‘ coming  the  gammon.’ 

Nut  dead  í”  and  he  gave  his  fellow  a midge, 

Who  acted  at  once  both  as  jury  and  judge; 
ce  Why,  my  camrade  and  I 
Were  stand  i ng  by, 

Orily  yester  noon,  and  chanced  to  llave  seen 
Her  head  takeu  off  by  the  guillotine  !’* 

He  reel’d — then  his  arnis  he  began  to  extern!, 

His  eye  had  a demoii's  glare. 

And  his  hcad’s  ee  each  particular  lmir,” 

Like  the  curly  tail  of  a pig,  stood  on  end  ” — 

“ Guillotined  !’*  he  yell’d ; “ why,  some  hours  ago 
She  was  pacing  this  chamber  to  and  fro — 

She  M been  walkingthe  streets — tliat  very  chair  sat  in — 

And,  before  she  retired,  we’d  an  halfhóur’s  chatting. 

Abuse  as  you  piense  my  rhapsodical  nation, 

But  1 never  yet  heard  of  sucli  mystiíication.” 

[He  forgot  that  King  Charles,  though  the  notion  some  scoíT, 
Botli  walk’d, 

And  talk'd, 

Ilalf  an  hour  after  lite  head  was  cut  ofF ! ! !] 
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The  reader  pe  rebanee  will  believe, 

Or  can  readily  conceive, 

While  change  upon  change  tlius  continued  to  pass, 

The  tragedy  promised  to  turn  out  a farce  ! 

The  “ gens-d' arme  ” gave  a significant  leer 
At  Mein  IIerr — and  bis  comrade  standing  near, 

Tlicn  be  gave  a slirtig,  and  a moment  after 
Tle  burst  out  into  a fít  of  laughter. 

“ If  you  won't  believe  me,  or  rely  upon  my  sight, 

You  cannot  object  to  believe  your  own  eyesiglit.” 

He  went  up  to  thc  couch,  and  with  instant  grasp 
He  seized  tbe  bandean  and  its  diamond  clasp, 

Ripp’d  it  off  her  neck  with  malicious  frown, 

And  surely  enough  iibr  iiead  roll’d  dow.n  ! ! ! 

(The  bed-curtains  here  of  tbemselves  withdrew. 

And  a fleshless  figure  uppear’d  in  view, 

Tbe  Cap  of  Liberty  cover’d  his  bead, 

And,  with  bony  finger  üxed  on  tbe  dead, 

Tbe  legend  affirms,  be  was  heard  to  say, 

“ Death  and  tlie  Devil  will  have  tbeir  own  way  !”) 

It  were  not  a difficult  thing  to  describe 

Tbe  wink  of  tbe  gens-d'armc's  eye,  and  bis  gibe, 

Tbe  student’s  horror,  bis  vacan t sturc. 

And  an  evident  doubt  of  all  passing  tbere — 

Tbe  trunkless  bead,  tliat  liad  roll’d  on  tbe  ground. 

And  tbe  bandean  which  circled  it  tigbtly  round — 

The  oíd  concierge,  who  liad  dropp’d  on  lier  knees, — 
And  tbe  worthy  oíd  mcdecin  didulcd  offees; — 

But,  treating  all  tbat  as  a child  does  its  coral, 

A Ve  bad  better  at  once  go  direct  to  thc  moral,  ! 

Its  purpose  is  twofold,  as  a legend*s  sbould  be  ; 

And  as  to  a tale,  when  our  legend  has  told  hers, 

You  will  fully  agree 
It  behoves  us  to  see 

Tbat  we  have  got  a bead,  and  it  ’s  fast  on  our  shoulders 

To  a person  of  sense  this  fu*st  point  is  clear. 

And  tne  next  just  as  plain  to  tbe  world  will  appear, 
That  when  body  and  bead  cease  to  bold  all  communion, 
It  is  what  may  be  called — a Repeal  of  tiie  Union  ! 
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TIIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  AJLBKKT  SiMITH. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  LEEl'H. 


CHAi’TEK  XV. 

Air.  Fo¿rg  loaves  London,  ajid  Vmceut  meets  with  Mr.  Bolt  upon  Trtwer  Hili. 

It  (lid  not  takc  lonff  for  Mr.  Fogg  to  arraiigé  áflfairs  fon;  his  de- 
parture.  The  care  of  looking  ufter  the  producís  of  his  varioua 
plays  iu  his  absence  was  left  in  the  háñds*  of  thé  Dramatic  Authors' 
Society,  which  is  a pleasant  institution  for  eujoying  the  luxuriés  of 
law  at  a small  expense,  subscribing  to  defray  the  costs  of  litigious 
merabers,  and  hunting  country  managers  into  corners,  from  which 
they  aré  unable  either  to  come  out  or  come  dofcrt, — a chase  as  ex- 
citiiig  in  its  progress,  and  generálly  as  prófitáblé  in  its  résultj  as  that 
of  a red  herring. 

On  the  afternoon  follosving  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Fogg 
prepared  to  lea  ve  the  metrópolis.  His  wardrobe  was  packed  up  in 
a curiously  ancient  black  portmahteau,  similar  to  the  one  which 
comic  travellers  bring  on  the  stage  with  great  toil,  aríd  then  sit  down 
upon,  in  romantic  melodramas.  Rut,  as  his  toilet  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive,  the  spare  room  was  fílled  up  with  prompters*  copies  of  un- 
published  plays;  two  or  three  damned  farces,  to  be  brought  out 
under  new  ñames  in  the  country,  or,  if  that  failed,  to  be  turned 
into  dialogue  stories  for  the  magazines  ; and  a collection  bf  minor- 
theatre  play-bills,  with  full  programmes  of  the  scenery  and  inci- 
dents,  for  the  provincial  typographers  to  copy  from.  The  furniture 
and  (<  properties  " of  his  chamber  were  left  in  the  care  of  thé  land- 
lady  of  the  house,  who  resided  in  the  back  kitchen,  to  which  Mr'. 
Fogg  usually  descended  as  if  he  bore  a torch  to  soft  music.  And 
then,  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Vincént,  (who  did 
not  perfórm  that  night,  in  consequeñce  of  a benefít,  with  a change 
of  pieces,)  hegave  up  the  key,  and  left  his  abode  ; begging  his  hostess 
to  bear  in  mind  “ that  un  interval  of  six  months  might  be  supposed 
to  elapse  between  the  departure  and  the  return.” 

It  was  dark  when  they  got  to  London  Bridge,  where  the  steanu 
boat,  in  whose  fore-cabin  Mr.  Fogg  was  to  voyage  to  Yarmouth, 
was  lying.  But  there  was  a great  deal  of  bustle  ; for  a large  foreign 
boat.  had  just  arrived,  and  was  discharging  her  load  upon  the  light- 
ers ; and  heavy  porters  carne  pressing  forward,  with  <c  By  your 
leave,”  which  they  took  withoüt  waiting  for  an  answer ; and  foreign 
gentlemen,  iu  remarkable  caps,  clinging  to  leather  hat-boxes,  as 
tliough  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  existence  was  inclosed  therein, 
vandyked  with  indecisión  about  the  quay,  as  they  tried  to  recollect 
the  ñame  of  the  hotel  in  the  “ Place  de  Lestersquure,"  to  which  they 
had  been  rccommended,  and  to  see  if  it  was  the  same  as  the  various 
touters  on  the  wharfs  assured  them  it  was. 

Vincent  went  on  board  with  Mr.  Fogg,  to  stay  with  him  until  the 
bell  rang  to  go  on  shore ; and  the  author  forthwith  took  possession 
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of  his  berth  ; all  of  which  resting-places  together  had  someivhat  the 
appearancc  of  a doublc  row  of  continuous  Punch's  shows,  both  as 
regarded  size  and  drapcry,  which  was  of  that  popular  bine  check 
familiar  to  the  public.  And,  indeed,  after  Mr.  Fogg  had  becn  iu- 
ducted  to  his  roosting-place  by  the  steward’s  assistant,  whom  he 
called  “ box-keeper,”  he  fóund  that  the  attitude  he  was  compelled 
to  assume  therein  resembled  that  of  the  facetious  puppet,  when 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  previously 
to  informing  his  usual  medical  attendant  that  he  was  very  bad 
to-morrow. 

“You  will  write  to  me,  I hope/’  said  Mr.  Fogg.  <c  I shall  be 
anxious  to  liear  how  yon  get  on,  and  what  you  are  doing.  I will 
send  you  up  the  play-bills,  and  then  you  will  know  where  I am 
located.” 

“ I should  be  very  glad  to  come  to  you,"  returned  Vincent ; ° for 
I do  not  see  what  I shall  do  in  London,  especially  when  you  are 
gone.  I appear  to  be  as  badly  off  as  the  night  I first  carne  up  to 
town/’ 

ct  Take  comfort,  sir,  and  hope  a better  day,”  continued  the  author. 
‘‘You  are  entitled  to  my  lodgings  until  Wednesday ; for  I have 
paid  up  until  then.  And,  after  that,  never  dowse  your  toplights,  but 
braee  up  your  foresail-halyards  against  the  breakers  of  misfortune, 
and  drop  hope’s  anchor  in  the  haven  of  happiness,  which  ever  assists 
the  bold  mariner,  who  never  says  die.  Ah  ! ” resumed  Mr.  Fogg, 
reverting  from  the  present  to  the  retrospective,  íf  í remember  when 
that  speech  used  to  get  three  rounds.  Those  were  the  palmy  days 
for  the  Shaksperian  nautical  drama !” 

At  length  the  voice  of  one  of  the  crew  shouted  down  stairs, 
“Now,  who's  for  shore?”in  a nianner  that  showed  the  question 
ivas  not  to  be  trifled  ivith,  unless  people  ivished  to  be  carried  off 
against  their  intentions.  Vincent  shook  Fogg  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  the  author  was  no  less  hearty  in  his  fareivell ; for  he  had  the 
heart  of  an  infant,  despite  his  love  of  the  terrible.  And  he  even 
made  a slight  allusion  to  the  State  of  his  lee-scuppers,  for  so  he 
called  his  eyes,  as  he  parted  from  his  friend ; whilst  the  other  left 
the  steamer,  and  remained  upon  the  wharf  until  it  had  east  loosc  its 
moorings,  or  ivhatever  they  were,  and  moved  away  down  the  river. 

It  ivas  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  dark  evening,  and  then  Vincent, 
wÜen  he  could  watch  it  no  more,  turned  away.  Ñor  did  he  find 
until  this  moment  that  even  the  simple- hearted  dramatist,  who 
painted  life  ivithout  knowing  it,  and  abounded  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  ivhilst  he  revelled  in  the  blood  of  unnatural  ferocity, — ’that 
this  unit  in  tlie  last  census,  by  his  departure,  liad  left  a void  too 
large  for  the  remaining  millions  to  fill  up,  ivho  ivere  bustling  about, 
and  Crossing  each  other's  path,  like  so  many  ants,  around  him. 

There  is  no  solitude  so  terrible  and  dreary  as  that  felt  in  the  very 
heart  of  a vast,  unsympathizing  city,  — nothing  that  gives  an  idea 
of  utter  and  chilling  loneliness  so  forcibly  as  being  surrounded  by 
crowds  who  know  you  not,  ñor  have  one  feeling  or  one  interest  in 
common  with  your  own.  In  the  ivilderness  of  nature,  the  solitary 
island,  the  deep  tranquil  forest,  or  even  the  dismal  and  trackless 
desert,  where  but  a few  harsh  and  arid  planta  alone  thrust  their 
thirsty  heads  above  the  sand  to  drink  the  night-dews,  there  is  still 
companionship.  Every  product  of  the  earth,  every  minute  living 
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tliing  tliat  creeps  upon  it,  or  murmura  on  its  course  tlirough  the  air, 
holds  converse  with  our  mind,  and  in  some  measure  becomes  a part 
and  parcel  of  our  being.  But  in  the  peopled  city  all  around  us 
bears  an  alien  aspect ; we  daré  not  therein  look  for  company.  There 
is  no  more  fellowship  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  meet  than  in  the 
flinty  pavement  tlicy  traverse.  Their  very  presence  estranges  those 
things  from  us  in  which — alone — we  might  perhaps  find  a mute 
sympathy,  und  teaches  us  tliey  exist  not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
others. 

Bitterly  feeling  these  hard  trutlis,  Vinccnt  turned  away  from  the 
wharf,  and,  perfectly  heedless  of  going  in  any  particular  direction, 
wandered  along  Thames  Street,  until  he  carne  to  Tower  Ilill  ; and, 
as  he  strolled  over  its  open  space,  lost  himself  in  a tangled  labyrinth 
of  plans  and  speculations,  each  one  to  be  put  aside  by  that  which 
followed  it,  until  his  ideas  got  into  such  an  inextricable  mass  of 
confusión,  that  with  an  eflfbrt  he  dismissed  the  elaboration  of  the 
subject  altogether;  and,  lighting  his  pipe — his  usual  resource  when 
perplexed  or  irritated — lie  walked  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  edge  of  the  nioat,  endeavouring  to  wear  away  his  mcntul 
anxiety  by  bodily  energy,  to  tranquillize  himself,  if  not  by  philoso- 
phy  and  self-reasoning,  at  least  by  exhaustion. 

There  are  few  places  in  Rngland  which  preserve  so  perfectly  the 
aspect  of  an  oíd  continental  town  as  Tower  Ilill  and  its  surrounding 
buildings,  when  viewed  through  the  médium  of  moonlight,  suffi- 
cicntly  tempered  to  wrap  its  more  prominent  objects  in  semi-ob- 
scurity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  general  outline  of  the 
fortifications  to  be  visible.  The  irregular  buildings  of  the  fortress 
itself,  with  lights  gleaming  from  small  Windows  high  in  air,  and 
dim  oil  lamps  flickering  at  wide  intervals  on  difíerent  portions  of 
the  outworks, — the  open  expanse  of  the  hill,  with  its  borders  of 
trees  before  the  liouses,  forming  a rude  species  of  boulevard,  assist 
in  completing  the  picture ; and  so  Vincent  thought,  as  he  gazed 
listlessly  around  him.  Every  now  and  then  the  roll  of  a drum  from 
the  interior  echoed  along  the  rain parts,  followed  by  the  challenge  of 
a sentinel  ; and  occasionally  indistinct  sounds  of  music  and  revelry 
broke  from  some  of  the  taverns,  wlierc  a few  mariners  liad  assem- 
bled  from  their  vessels  in  the  pool,  to  make  merry,  and  get  rid  of 
their  hardly-earned  payments  as  speedily  as  might  be.  But  beyond 
this  there  was  little  noise ; for  Tower  Hill  is  not  a great  thorough- 
fare,  and  towards  evening  is  comparatively  deserted,  except  by  those 
whose  interests  lie  within  its  precincts. 

As  Vincent  Scattergood  leant  against  the  rails,  and  ruminated  as 
he  smoked,  his  eye  fell  upon  a little  knot  of  people  who  liad  eol- 
lected  against  the  railings  of  Trinity  Square,  and  from  whom  bursts 
of  laughter  occasionally  broke  upon  the  general  stillness,  as  they 
apparently  listened  to  the  harangue  of  a man,  before  whom  a red 
glaring  lio ht  was  burning,  which  threw  its  shadows,  not  altogether 
uupicturesquely,  upon  the  assembled  throng.  As  he  was  in  the 
humour  to  seize  upon  any  incident,  however  trifling,  that  might 
divert  his  feelings,  he  drew  towards  the  assembled  loiterers,  and  was 
soon  astonished  at  discovering  that  un  oíd  acquaintance  of  his  own 
was  the  object  of  attraction. 

For  there,  in  front  of  a small  covered  vehicle,  something  resem- 
bling  those  driven  by  the  Ilolloway  and  Dulwich  carriers,  elevated 
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upon  a platform  laid  across  tljc  shafts,  wliicli  were  raised  to  a level 
by  a rough  trestle  of  rustic  workmanship,  stood  Mr.  Cricket,  otlier- 
wise,  and  in  worldly  intercourse,  Bolt.  He  was  haranguing  the 
assembled  crowd  in  praise  of  the  wares  which  stocked  the  interior 
of  bis  small  vehicle,  and  this  was  a sort  of  bazaar  upon  wheels,  so 
numerous  were  its  articles  for  sale.  Indeed,  by  looking  at  them,  it 
would  have  been  a point  of  great  difficulty  to  llave  told  precisely  to 
what  species  of  British  manufacture  Mr.  Bolt  especially  coníined  bis 
mercantile  exertions;  for  there  were  waistcoats  and  memorandum- 
books,  guns,  handkerchiefs,  and  two-foot  rules  ; tea-trays,  saws,  and 
writing-paper  ; pewter  spoons,  shaving-boxes,  and  pocket  tooU 
cliests  in  such  profusión,  that  the  cart,  which  was  called  the  “ Noah’s 
Ark,"  really  carried  out  its  ñame,  as  being  especially  constructed  to 
hand  specimens  of  everything  down  to  posterity.  lie  was  speaking 
as  Vincent  approached  his  rostrum ; and,  not  caring  to  interrupt 
him  before  his  listeners,  our  hero  joined  the  group,  and  paid  atten- 
tion,  along  with  the  rest,  to  his  harangue. 

“ Noiv,  come  neaver/'  said  Mr.  Bolt,  “and  then  yon  won’t  be 
quite  so  far  oíT:  there  *s  good  peoplc  You  buy  as  slowly  as  lawyers 
go  to  heaven,  and  that  takes  a long  time  for  *em  to  do.  My  father 
was  a lawyer,  and  went  aloft  in  a liackney  coach.  He  *s  been  on 
the  road  six  months,  and  hasn't  got  half  way  there  yet.  Now,  why 
.don*t  you  buy  this  teapot?” 

“ Because  we  haven't  got  the  money,”  rcplied  a rash  spectator, 
who  directly  afterwards  was  very  sorry  he  had  spoken. 

“I  should  say  so,**  observed  INI  r.  Bolt.  “You  look  as  if  you 
couldn’t.  lay  out  a shilling  without  giving  your  pocket  a fortnight's 
notice  of  it.  I could  get  rid  of  my  cargo  twice  as  quick  in  Shemeld, 
where  they  come  from;  for,  if  they  haven*t  got  the  money  to  buv 
there,  they  've  got  the  pluck  to  steal,  and  you  've  got  neither.  Well 
— you  *re  partikler.  J *11  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end  of  my 
nonsense  now,  though,  before  I *ve  done  with  you." 

And  Mr.  Bolt,  retiring  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  cara  van, 
carne  forward  armed  with  half  a dozen  dinner-knives  and  forks,  of 
the  best  cast-iron. 

“ II ere  ’s  a bargain  for  ten  pounds,*'  he  cried.  “ They  're  cheaper 
than  mackarel  at  a penny  a dozen,  and  won’t  get  bad  if  they  Te 
kept,  which  the  mackarel  will.  1 sold  some  like  them  to  a great 
nobleman,  named  George,  who  lives  across  the  river.  He  's  got  a 
farm,  and  keeps  three  tom-cats,  a billy-goat,  and  a butteríly,  to  do 
his  work.  lie  gives  my  brother  three  guineas  a-wcek  to  ride  a 
black  beetle  amongst  the  cabbagcs,  and  hunt  the  slugs.  If  ten 
pounds  is  above  your  figure,  take  ten  shillings:  if  this  ivon't  do, 
take  five — four — three — two — one.  Who  's  for  ’em  at  one  ? I can 
sell  'em  for  what  I like,  and  be  a gainer,  because  they  don*t  cost  me 
anything  at  first.** 

The  knives  and  forks  were  rapidly  purchased,  and  Mr.  Bolt,  see- 
ing  that  they  stood  well  in  the  market,  took  out  six  more. 

“ They  were  good  oncs  I just  sold,**  he  said ; “ but  these  are  bet- 
ter.  Don’t  you  know  why  ? Because  I have  got  them  to  sell. 
Buying  knives  is  like  marrying  womcn  : you  ought  first  to  try  their 
temper.  These  are  very  good-tempered,  and  wouldn’t  cut  anything 
so  as  to  hurt  it  for  the  world.  Perhaps  you  don’t  believe  that  *s  a 
lie,  but  it  is/* 
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In  this  strain  did  Mr.  Bolt  continué  for  some  time,  to  the  great 
edifieation  and  delight  of  his  listeners,  who  might  well  llave  con- 
ceived  from  his  unceasing  eloquence,  that,  coming  from  the  man u- 
facturing  districts,  he  liad  provided  himself  with  a pair  of  the  best 
cast-iron  lungs,  upon  very  modérate  terms.  But  at  length  the  anc- 
tion  began  to  liang  very  heavíly  on  hand,  in  spite  of  all  the  seller's 
efforts  to  continué  it  with  proper  spirit.  He  appealed  to  their  libe- 
rality,  and  insulted  their  poverty,  but  alike  in  vain,  until  his  stock 
of  patter  being  exhausted,  even  to  repetition  two  or  three  times 
o ver,  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  bystanders,  he  recommended 
them,  if  they  wrere  dissatisfied  with  any  of  their  bargains,  not  to 
come  and  make  any  complaints  before  that  time  to-morrow,  when 
they  would  be  certain  not  to  find  hiui ; and  tlicn  proclaimed  the  sale 
closed  for  the  evening. 

The  people  soon  dispersed,  and  then  Vincent  w’ent  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  auctioneer.  lie  was  apparently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so 
many  different  people,  under  so  many  various  phases,  that  he  did 
not  at  first  recollect  the  person  who  addressed  him,  until  Vincent 
produced  the  dirty  public-house  card  which  the  other  had  given 
liim  on  the  night  they  arrived  together  in  London. 

" Why,  to  be  sure — so  it  is,  Mr.  Vinson,”  exclaimed  the  free- 
trader.  “ 1 Ve  been  looking  forrards  to  hear  of  you  this  ever  so  long. 
And  what's  been  up  since  we  parted  co,  as  the  saying  is  ?” 

Vincent  briefly  related  the  upshot  of  his  accidental  meeting  with 
I\Ir.  Fogg,  and  then  went  on  to  intímate  to  Bolt  the  various  indefi- 
nite  notions  he  entertained  as  to  what  he  should  do  next. 

“ I told  you  once,**  replied  the  trader,  “ there  was  a living  to  be 
got  in  London  by  everybody,  if  they  wasn't  over-particular,  and 
know'd  how  to  set  about  it/' 

“ You  appear  to  have  found  out  the  way." 

“ Well,  I believe  I have.  This  is  about  the  best  line  of  all, 
though."  And  he  continued,  whilst  he  patted  the  shafts  of  his  cart 
in  the  sanie  nianner  as  he  would  have  done  a favourite  animal : — 
“ Of  your  honest  dodges  this  is  the  one ; w lien  you  comes  to  the 
others,  they  're  promiscus.  It  's  through  this  you  've  heard  so  mucli 
of  me  in  the  Times  ; not  by  my  paid  advertisements,  but  by  the 
own  prívate  remarks  of  the  gentlenian  as  writes  the  whole  of  that 
wonderful  paper  every  day,  in  the  leading  article.  1 've  often 
t.hought  how  uncommon  'cute  with  his  pen  that  codger  must  be. 
Iialloo,  Sam  !" 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a human-being,  from  whose  ap~ 
pearuncc  it  would  have  been  diffícult  to  tell  whether  lie  was  a con- 
vict  or  a charity-boy,  and  whom  Vincent  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  a sack,  as  he  lay  coiled  up  asleep  in  the  back  of  the  waggon.  He 
started  from  his  sleep  as  he  wfas  called,  and  rubbing  his  large,  dull 
eyes,  awaited  Mr.  Bolt's  orders. 

“Now,  look  sharp,  okl  Ten-stone-and-a-half,"  said  the  niaster. 
<l  Shut  up  the  shop ; and  let  me  find  it  off  the  Commercial  Road  to- 
morrow. — What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  to-night  ? " he 
added,  turning  to  Vincent. 

“Nothing:  I am  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything." 

“ Then  come  with  me,"  answered  the  other  ; “ and  if  we  do  not 
find  anything  for  you  at  once,  I '11  show  you  where  you  mav  at  an- 
other  time." 
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So  speaking,  Mr.  13olt  confided  the  Noah’s  Ark  to  the  care  of  the 
assistant,  and,  accompanied  by  Vi n cent,  procecded  across  Littlc 
Tower  Hill. 


OHAPTER  XVI. 

FreJerlck  Scattergood  runs  away  from  Merchant  Tailors’. 

The  fírst  fortnight  passed  away  without  any  diminution  of  the 
persecuting  tyranny  to  which  the  little  boy  was  subjected  at  the 
public  school.  Every  morning  brought  with  it  the  unreleiiting 
cruelty  of  the  monitors ; every  day  the  indiscriminating  chastise- 
ment  to  which  he  was  subject.  He  was  Fagged  in  the  school- room 
during  the  hours  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior  fellows  ; 
he  was  bullied  in  the  cloistcrs  by  the  other  boys  — even  by  tliose 
younger  than  himself,  who,  seeing  his  quiet  and  inoflensive  disposi- 
tion,  played  off  any  cruelties  upon  liim  that  tlieir  evil  spirit  sug- 
gested  ; and  at  lióme,  or  rather  at  Mr.  Snap's,  he  was  driven  about 
by  Gogsley  upon  the  most  menial  errands. 

He  wrote  home,  but  it  was  generally  upon  the  sly,  creeping  down 
in  the  dreary  gloom  of  early  morning,  before  the  others  had  risen, 
or  sitting  upon  the  steps  of  warehouses  as  he  went  to  school,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen.  For  the  others  read  his  letters,  and  made  merry 
with  the  contents,  adding  occasionally  postscripts  of  their  own,  or 
taunting  him  afterwards  with  the  homely  expressions  of  feelitig  and 
aíFeetion  which  he  gave  utterance  to  therein.  But,  lacking  power  to 
paint  the  troubles  he  underwent  in  their  true  light,  his  epistles  were 
received  by  his  family  as  the  natural  products  of  a boy's  discomfort 
at  going  to  school  for  the  first  time ; and,  regarded  merely  in  the 
the  abstract,  produced  only  replies  meant,  in  all  love,  to  be  consola- 
tory,  that  Easter  would  soon  arrive,  and  that  every  day  he  would  be 
happier.  And  when  he  hinted  at  wishing  to  come  home — if  for  ever 
so  sliort  a time,  a Suiulay  afternoon,  or  an  hour  or  two  on  the  usual 
half-holidays  ailowed  by  the  school,  the  fear  of  his  mother  that  such 
a visit  would  but  unsettle  him  the  more  upon  his  return  (in  which 
opinión  Mr.  Scattergood  always  warmly  coincided,  to  save  being 
asked  for  his  own),  made  him  the  more  wretched,  as  it  took  away 
the  brightest  hope  he  cherished. 

It  was  a custom  with  several  of  the  boys  who  left  the  afternoon- 
sehool  earlicr  than  the  others,  aceording  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  called  up  to  be  heard,  to  go  and  play  upon  the  wharfs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SuíFolk  Lañe,  joining  in  hide-und-seek  umongst  the 
casks,  making  up-and-downs  with  the  timber,  or  assisting  the  men  to 
uuload  such  things  as  they  could  carry  from  the  barges ; and  some- 
times  they  joined  in  the  more  dangerous  pastime,  when  the  lighters 
were  empty,  of  chasing  their  fellows  from  one  to  the  other,  running 
along  the  gunw hales,  and  leaping  over  the  intervening  spaces.  A party 
of  boys  from  one  of  the  neiglibouring  free-schools  were  in  the  iiabit 
also  of  assembling  at  the  same  place,  and  this  led  to  frequent  colli- 
sions  between  the  two  parties,  with  all  the  acerbity  of  the  gown 
and  town"  rows  pertaining  to  a more  advanced  academical  career, 
until  open  war  was  proclaimed  between  the  public-school-boys  and 
the  c<  ülackguards,”  as  the  others  were  termed  by  the  pupila  of 
Merchant  Tailors*.  And  at  last  melécs  and  single  combats  daily 
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took  place  in  all  the  courts  and  lañes  surrounding  the  school ; and 
the  single  partisan  of  eitlier  clan,  caught  by  himself,  had  a sorry  re- 
ception. 

There  is  a peculiar  festival  held  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
termed  “ Probation  Day."  It  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  breaking  the 
Windows  of  the  school-room,  cutting  the  book-straps  of  the  little 
boys,  pouring  ink  over  their  heads,  or  spluttering  it  upon  their  lay- 
down  collars,  and  devouring  a particular  sort  of  sausage-roll,  nianu- 
factured  expressly  for  the  occasion.  It  is  also  a day  of  commercial 
speculation,  coupíed  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of  certain  profits 
to  the  heads  of  the  aeademy,  who  become  for  the  time  being  retail 
stationers,  and  sell  copy-books  of  humble  valué  to  their  pupils  for  a 
shilling  a-piece.  In  these  are  writtcn  Latín  and  Greek  exercises, 
which  become  the  solé  property  of  oblivion,  wherein  also  the  copy- 
right is  vested.  And  011  those  especial  days  less  faith  than  usual 
appears  to  be  placed  in  the  school-clock,  which  keeps  time  below 
the  imposing  arms,  with  their  rampant  dromcdaries,  at  the  cnd  of 
the  room,  and  their  very  appropriate  motto,  “Parvee  res  concordiá 
crescunt  or,  in  proper  vernacular,  “ Nine  tailors  make  a man  for 
the  dock  is  then  completely  out  of  favour,  and  a sil  ver  hour-glass  is 
introduced,  which  performs  gymnastic  feats  upon  the  head-master's 
desk,  tumbling  liead  o ver  heels  at  stated  Ínter  vals,  (announced  by 
the  rap  of  a hammer.  similar  to  those  used  by  chairmen  of  convivial 
taverns,  and  auctioneers  in  the  Poultry,)  before  the  time  of  day  is 
given  out  in  wonderfully  elabórate  mouthfuls  of  words,  which  com- 
plícate the  simple  period  “ three  o'clock"  into  “ hora  tcrtiá  el  ultima 
pomeridiand”  Legends,  impressed  upon  the  juvenile  pupils  with 
due  gravity,  go  to  pro  ve  that  this  hour-glass  is  in  the  yearly  habit 
of  laying  a number  of  egg  boilers,  which  are  disposed  of  through 
the  médium  of  the  wheels  of  Fortune,  at  the  lounges  of  Lowther  and 
Tulley  ; and  the  gigantic.  ancestor  of  the  whole  race  is  shown  to 
awe-struck  freshmen,  sculptured  in  stone  on  un  immense  seale,  and 
elevated  in  front  of  a public  house  for  the  sale  of  Calvert’s  En  ti  re, 
which,  situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  ap- 
pears in  solitary  majesty  to  watch  over  the  time  misspent  in  the 
opposite  Suffolk  Lañe. 

The  real  importance  of  this  day  is  not  known  : when  it  is  over,  the 
books  are  collected,  and  are  apparently  seen  no  more.  But  the 
seholars  evidcntly  think  it  one  of  great  toil  and  unpleasantry ; for 
no  sooner  has  the  last  orison  of  the  evening  prayers  tallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  repeat  them  for  the  day,  than  its 
eclioes  are  crushed  by  a loud  and  long  huzza,  in  lieu  of  respon  se, 
which  resounds  for  some  minutes  through  the  courts  and  startled 
warehouses  of  the  vicinity,  arresting  the  passengers,  who  look  up 
towards  the  school-room  Windows  for  a solution  of  the  mystic  noise, 
and  are  greeted  in  return  by  showers  of  broken  glass  from  the 
book-assailed  c&sements,  and  in  another  moment  by  the  outburst  of 
whooping,  turbulent  youths  from  the  interior. 

Probation  Day  was  over,  and  Frederick  Scattergood  went  down 
to  the  wharfs  to  play  with  some  of  his  fellows  in  the  interval  be- 
twcen  the  cióse  of  the  school  and  tea-time  at  the  Kcvcrend  i\Ir. 
Snap’s.  The  boys,  who  had  broken  forth  like  so  many  caged  ani- 
máis, were  cíate  with  the  conclusión  of  their  labours ; and,  upon  ar- 
riving  at  the  water-side,  finding  that  some  of  the  frce-school  lads 
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had  taken  possession  of  the  tubs  and  bales  amongst  which  they 
usually  played,  prepared  to  eject  them.  The  others,  entertaining 
different  ideas  upon  the  subject,  resisted  the  attack,  and  in  two  mi- 
nutes both  parties  were  engaged  in  a regular  contest. 

Some  of  the  younger  and  more  timid  boys  took  to  flight  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hostilities,  and  amongst  them  was  Frederick  ; 
but,  just  as  he  was  running  out  of  the  gateway  leading  from  the 
wharf,  he  was  met  by  a party  of  the  antagonists  ; and,  driving  him 
into  a córner,  they  immediately  set  upon  him  in  a very  savage  and 
cowardly  manner,  striking  him  about  the  head  and  face,  until  his 
uppcr  lip  and  ears  were  covered  with  blood.  It  was  perfectly  use- 
less  atternpting  to  resist  them.  He  shielded  li  ira  sel  f from  their  at- 
taeks  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  at  last  seizing  upon  an  opportunity, 
darted  off  towards  the  river,  with  the  whole  pack  huzzaing  and 
shouting  at  his  lieels.  Seared  alraost  out  of  his  senses,  he  ran  down 
a plank,  used  by  the  raen  who  were  unlading,  on  to  one  of  the 
bargcs.  The  free-school  boys  followed  him,  now  more  delighted 
•at.  the  extreme  terror  of  their  victim,  than  anxious  to  beat  him. 
The  pool*  little  fellow  scrambled  from  one  barge  to  the  other,  until 
he  carne  to  the  last  of  those  which  lay  together,  when,  running 
along  tlie  edge  of  it  to  reach  a spot  where  some  of  the  Mercliant 
Tailors  had  eollectcd  in  triumph,  liaving  beaten  oíT  their  adversarios, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  tumbled  over  head  and  ears  into  the  water, 

In  an  instant  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  boys,  ceasing  their  hos- 
tilities, crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  calling  loudly  for  help  ; 
for  the  tide  was  running  down  very  fast,  and  Frederick  was  being 
already  carried  into  the  current,  now  struggling,  and  throwing  liis 
arms  out  for  assistance,  and  the  next  moment  sinking  beneath 
the  surfacc.  Fortunately  there  was  a man  at  work  in  a boat  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  lighters,  and  he  directly  pnt  off  after 
him,  and  suececded  before  another  minute  had  elapsed  in  saving 
him,  returning  to  the  wharf  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  boys,  who  had 
forgotten  all  their  quarrels  in  the  excitement  of  the  accident. 

JHut  the  mirth  was  of  very  short  duration.  One  of  the  masters, 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  uproar  on  the  wharf  -when  it 
first  began,  had  hastened  down  to  the  water-side,  detcrmined  to  stop 
it.  He  arrived  there  just  as  poor  Freddy  was  taken  from  the  boat, 
dripping  wet,  and  still  bleeding  ; for  the  bath  had  been  insufficient 
to  wash  away  the  results  of  the  chastisement  he  had  received.  Asecr- 
taining  that  the  accident  had  been  the  result  of  a conflict  with  the 
lads  of  the  free-school,  and  no  doubt  looking  upon  little  Seattergood 
as  the  ringleader,  he  took  down  his  ñame,  and,  ordering  the  rest  of 
the  boys  to  disperse,  told  Frederick  to  gel  lióme  and  seek  fresh 
clothing  directly,  and  bear  in  mind  that  he  should  expect  to  see  him 
at  school  on  the  next  murning  that  it  opened. 

“ Well,”  said  Gogsley  to  him  that  evening,  as  the  boarders  were 
once  more  assembled  round  Mr.  Snap's  hearth,  “ I would  not  change 
places  with  yon  for  a week's  holiday.  You  won't  have  an  inch  of 
skin  left  on  your  back.  Don't  he  cut  deep  when  he  has  a mind  ? 
that  's  all/' 

c*  I was  not  fighting  at  all,"  replied  Frederick.  ts  It  was  in  try- 
ing  to  get  away  that  it  happened. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course:  you  are  always  innocent ; I should  think  so," 
said  Gogsley.  “ Hold  out  your  hand  for  telling  crams/' 
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“ No,  I won't,”  answered  Frederick,  for  once  revolting  against 
such  continued  bullying,  and  putting  both  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

“ Yon  won’tl"  observed  Gogsley;  “ very  well."  And  gravely 
taking  his  liandkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  twisted  it  into  a thong, 
and  tied  it  in  the  middle  in  a double  knot. 

“ Now,  come  here,"  he  continued,  when  these  preparations  for 
torture  were  completed.  <e  Cashbox,  hold  down  his  head." 

This  order  was  given  to  young  Jollit,  who  was  too  mueli  in  dread 
of  Gogsley  not  to  obey  him  irr.mediately. 

“ Ilold  it  down  lower,"  cried  the  tyrant,  “and  make  his  clothes 
tight.  Now,  then — one,  two,  three — fire  !" 

At  the  last  word  he  struck  Freddy  so  violently  with  the  knot,  that 
a scream  of  pain  broke  from  the  victim,  so  loud  as  to  make  his  per- 
secutor desist,  for  fear  of  alarming  Mr.  Snap. 

" That  will  make  you  speak  the  truth,”  said  Gogsley.  “ Now, 
leave  off  blubbering,  or  else  1 shall  lick  yon  again.  Do  you  hear 
me? — leave  off,  I say." 

u I ’d  recommend  you  to  put  a copy-book  up  your  back,"  said 
Plunkett,  “ if  you  can’t  stand  fire  better  than  that;  for  you  will  be 
sure  to  catch  it  pretty  tidily  ut  the  school.  Rasper  bought  such  a 
bundle  of  thick  canes  yesterday  !" 

“ Canes  !"  said  Gogsley  ; “ he  won't  get  ofT  so  easilv.  You  '11  be 
birched;  I suppose  you  know  that ; and  have  bits  cut  right  out  of 
you." 

The  arrival  of  bed-time  put  a stop  to  this  ingenious  course  of  tor- 
ture. But  Frederick  did  not  go  to  sleep.  Fevered  with  pain,  ex- 
citement,  and  terrible  anticipations,  until  he  lay  quivering  in  the 
bed  like  a hot  coal,  provoking  endless  remonstrances  and  cuffs  from 
Plunkett  for  his  restlessness,  he  heard  every  quarter  from  the 
gloomy  chimes  of  St.  PauTs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  lie 
knew  what  a severo  punislnnent  awaited  him  if  he  reinained ; and 
yet  he  did  not  daré  to  go  lióme,  because  he  was  c.ertain  that  his  father 
would  send  him  back  again  directly.  At  last  he  determined  to  run 
away, — he  scarcely  could  tell  whither,  but  stay  at  the  school  any 
longer  he  would  not. 

The  next  day  was  a holiday,  but  the  pupils  were  allowed  by  Mr. 
Snap  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a mountebank  exhibiting 
in  one  of  the  small  thoroughfares  near  the  liouse,  and  the  boys  stop- 
ped  to  look  at  him.  This  attracted  their  attention,  and  Frederick, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  crept  through  the  crowd,  slipped  up  an  ad- 
joining  court,  and  was  soon  out  of  their  sight. 

lie  ran  quickly  along  two  or  three  lañes,  until  he  found  himself 
at  the  Mansión  House.  And  now  which  way  was  he  to  go  ? lie 
liad  only  threepence  in  his  pocket,  his  weekly  allowance,  which  had 
just  been  given  to  him,  and  this  would  not  help  himmuch  upon  any 
road.  Whicheverway  hejourneyed  mustbeon  foot.  Atlast  herecol- 
leeted  when  his  family  lived  in  Essex,  that  he  used  to  come  to  town 
along  Whitechapel  whenever  they  visited  London;  and  this  decided 
him  upon  going  in  that  direction.  Vague  enough,  to  be  sure,  were 
his  ideas  of  the  country  beyond  that  thoroughfure ; but,  next  to 
Boulogne,  there  was  no  other  direction  in  which  he  knew  a soul. 
Indced,  with  him  these  two  localities  were  the  world. 

The  docks  struck  three  as  he  started  off’  along  Cornhill.  It  was 
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a fine  bright  afternoon : warm,  too,  for  the  time  of  year.  People  hacl 
left  their  great-coats  at  home  for  the  first  time,  and  walked  about 
with  cheerful  faces.  Gay  ribbons  and  light  fabrics  in  the  Windows 
of  the  drapers  peeped  out  from  amongst  the  more  sober  articles,  like 
snowdropa  from  the  dull,  wintry  ground.  Weathercocks  gleamed 
in  the  sunlight  against  the  blue  sky  ; long  trucks  of  crisp  fragrant 
líeatli  and  tinted  daisies,  redolent  of  country  odours,  appeared  to 
supplant  the  sickly  hyacinths  on  the  window-sills.  Travellers  for- 
sook  the  interiors  of  omnibuses,  and  climbed  the  roof,  to  the  grcat 
joy  of  the  drivers,  legended  to  pocket  all  fees  therefrom  derived. 
Frugal  housekeepers  began  to  think  of  letting  their  fires  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  dreamt  of  coloured  willow  shavings  and  ela- 
bórate dissections  of  many-nicked  silver-paper,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  that  trade  which  Mr.  Chieksand  uflectcd  to  be  a Wholesale 
speculator  in.  Everything  appeared  looking  forward  to  the  spring  ; 
and  perhaps  everything  turned  out  very  el  el  u si  ve,  even  the  next 
morning,  as  pleasant  anticipations  usual ly  do. 

Freddy  feít  at  liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  terrified  at  bis  frec- 
dom  ; he  was  as  embarrassed  as  a loose  canary  ; and  when  he  col- 
lected  sufficient  courage  to  ask  a waterman  at  a cab-stand  the  way 
to  Whitechapel,  and  the  waterman  looked  at  him  with  a glance 
which  none  but  ogres  in  story-book  woodcuts  ever  have  been  known 
to  assume,  with  the  exception  of  the  terrible  Turks  who  roll  their 
eyes  in  moveable  magic-lantern  slides,  and  said,  “ he  hoped  as  he 
wasn’t  the  little  boy  that  all  the  newspapers  said  liad  run  away  from 
school/’  he  was  so  frightened,  that  he  determined  at  all  risks  to 
pursue  his  indefinite  journey  as  well  as  he  could  by  guessing,  rather 
than  again  submit  to  such  a thrilling  intimation. 

He  remembered  the  butehers’  sheds  in  the  High  Street ; because, 
when  a very  little  boy,  he  used  to  gaze  at  them  from  the  coach- 
windows  as  he  carne  into  London,  and  wondered  whether  there  were 
enough  people  in  the  world  to  eat  all  the  legs  of  mutton  that  liung 
in  endless  rows  from  their  penthouses.  So  this  assured  him  that  he 
was  going  in  the  right  direction ; and  he  walked  on  and  on,  un  til 
the  road  widened,  and  the  footpath  be  carne  broad  and  unpaved,  to- 
wards  which  houses  pushed  out  sliops  from  their  ground- fíoors ; and 
here  and  there  little  bits  of  dirty  turf,  which  had  been  apparently 
planted  with  birch-brooms  pulled  to  pieces,  tried  to  look  like  gar- 
dens.  Thcn  carne  a tract  of  country  covered  with  nothing  else  but 
almshouses  and  hospitals,  sometimes  broken  by  a dingy  inclosure  of 
mouldy  grass,  “ to  let  on  a building  lease,”  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
dismal  cow  was  gradual  ly  star  vi  hg  ; next,  more  rows  of  dwellings, 
with  a public  house  at  each  extremity ; and  theu  again  íields,  larger 
and  broader,  with  attempts  at  trees  and  hedges,  but  still  encom- 
passed  by  formal  rows  of  buildings,  warehouses  with  open  walls, 
letting  in  the  air  upon  unknown  productions,  and  chimneys  from 
which  black  smoke  was  vomited  continually.  Sundays,  week-days, 
or  h olid  ay  s — morning,  noon,  and  night,  it  carne  forth  just  the  same. 

The  afternoon  was  declining  as  he  reached  Bowr,  and  the  sun  was 
throwing  its  latestbeams  upon  the  tower  of  the  oíd  church,  before  it 
retired  for  the  night  beneath  the  orange* coloured  vapour  that  liung 
over  London.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Frederick  began  to  con- 
sider  what  he  was  to  do  when  night  carne.  He  was  already  rather 
tired  ; not  so  mucli  so  but  he  could  have  walked  same  miles  further, 
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if  needed  ; still  he  knew  that  he  must  ultimately  knock  up,  and  then 
where  was  he  to  look  for  shelter  ? He  hud  not  money  enough  to 
procure  a bed.  Indeed,  if  he  had  possessed  sufficient,  he  would  have 
been  afraid  of  applying  for  one. 

He  was  getting  hungry,  too.  His  persecutions  and  misery  had 
taken  away  his  appetite  at  dinner,  but  the  walk  had  restored  it  witli 
double  sharpness  ; so,  after  dusting  his  shoes,  that  attention  might 
not  be  ealled  to  them,  he  ventured  into  a chandler’s  shop,  and  pur- 
chased  a small  piece  of  cheese.  He  tliought  the  w ornan  who  served 
him  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  as  if,  in  fact,  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  had  come  that  afternoon  from  school,  and  was  going 
on  witli  very  undefined  notions  of  his  journey.  He  next  bought  a 
roll  at  an  adjoining  baker’s,  and,  keeping  both  these  things  in  his 
pocket,  he  pieked  pieees  oíT  and  eat  them  as  he  went  along,  which 
di  verted  him  until  he  reached  Stratford,  where  the  road  divided. 

It  was  now  nearly  dusk,  and  he  was  perfectly  undecided  which 
thoroughfare  to  follow.  There  were  direction  posts  to  each  ; but  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them,  and  he  was  afraid  to  ask  anybody  >vhere 
either  of  them  led  to  ; so  that,  in  great  perplexity  he  sat  down  upon 
the  stonework  of  the  churchyard  rails,  and  almost  cried  for  very 
perplexity. 

He  began  to  think  that  he  had  done  very  wrong  in  leaving  the 
school,  and  wondered  wliat  they  were  doing  at  that  moment  at  Mr. 
Snap's,  and  how  the  discovery  of  his  fligbt  had  añected  the  establish- 
ment.  Then  he  supposed  they  woulcl  send  home  to  see  if  he  was 
there, — perhaps  they  had  done  so  already.  And  what  trouble  that 
would  put  them  in,  not  knowing  where  he  was!  Poor.  Clara,  who 
was  always  so  kind  to  him,  and  his  mother.  Oh  ! it  was  very  ter- 
rible ! 

He  would  have  gone  back  ; but  the  dread  of  being  taken  again  to 
the  quarters  he  had  just  quitted  drove  the  idea  from  his  mind.  He 
must  go  on,  but  whither  ? How  comfortable,  he  thought,  every- 
body  around  him  appeared ; for  they  all  knew  where  they  were 
going  to  sleep.  JEven  the  oíd  woman  at  the  fruit-stall  cióse  to 
the  inn  must  have  somewhere,  however  humble  the  lodging  was,  to 
go  to  ; and  the  mun  who  was  cleaning  the  ómnibus  before  the  door 
was  sure  of  a truss  of  hay  in  the  loft,  if  he  had  nothing  else.  Next 
he  formed  a plan  of  getting  inside  the  ómnibus  when  it  got  quite 
dark,  and  staying  there  all  night.  But  soon  the  horses  were  led  out, 
and  harnessed  to  it;  and,  after  it  had  loitered  in  front  of  the  inn  for 
half  an  hour,  to  the  great  ediílcation  of  the  solitary  passenger,  who 
had  been  assured  that  it  was  going  directly,  it  started  off  for  town. 

At  length  the  little  boy  got  up  again,  and  pursued  his  way,  taking 
the  left-hand  road  upon  the  decisión  of  his  remaining  penny,  with 
which  he  tossed  heads  and  tails,  to  see  which  route  was  best  for  him 
to  follow  ; and,  getting  nervously  excited,  he  propounded  oracular 
questions  to  himself  respeeting  the  succcssful  termination  of  his  en- 
terprize,  taking  his  answers  from  the  first  ñames  or  letters  he  saw 
over  the  shops. 

“Shall  I be  happy  by  to-morrow  morning  r"  he  inquired.  “ If 
the  first  letter  on  the  next  shop  is  O,  that  shall  mean  no  ; and  if  it 
is  an  S,  yes”  He  got  up  to  the  shop,  and  looked  at  the  ñame:  it 
was  Wood  ; and  tliis  discomfort  of  his  own  creating  depressed  him 
more  than  anything  else.  But  he  went  on  with  desperation,  biting. 
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his  antier  lip,  and  clenching  bis  hand  until  his  nails  left  their  marks 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  small  pairas. 

When  he  got  tu  Lcytonstone,  lights  were  gleaming  from  the  Win- 
dows of  the  diflferent  dwellings,  and  through  sorae  of  them  he  caught 
glimpses  of  people  comfortably  seated  at  tea  in  snng  parlours.  The 
public  houses,  too,  looked  cheerful,  as  the  bright  fires  within  shone 
through  their  red  blinds.  He  was  exceedingly  thirsty  with  worry, 
and  somewhat  fatigued,  and  he  ventured  into  one  of  them  for  half  a 
pint  of  portel*,  which  cost  him  his  remaining  cuín. 

<c  You  look  palé,  little  master,”  said  the  landlord,  who  was  a good- 
tempered-looking  man,  with  a green  cut-away  eoat  and  a red  face — 
a perfect  mixture  of  the  natural  and  conventional  host.  “ Aren't 
you  well  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,"  replied  Freddy,  forcing  a smile,  and  trying  to  look 
pleasant.  “ I ’m  very  well,  only  a little  tired.  I ’ve  walked  from 
London.” 

“ And  where  are  you  going  to  ?”  asked  the  man. 

This  was  a terrible  question  to  answer.  Freddy  looked  down  upon 
the  ground  as  his  face  turnee!  scarlet,  and  eruiripling  up  the  córner 
of  his  jacket  into  his  hand,  said  in  a low,  tremulous  voice,  “ that  he 
was  going  home.”  Little  people  have  a great  deal  of  art,  but  never 
the  tact  to  conceal  it. 

“ I fear  they  don’t  expect  you  to-night  exactly,”  observed  the 
landlord  gravely.  (t  Whereabouts  is  your  home?” 

Rom  for  d,”  answered  the  little  boy,  hazarding  one  of  few  ñames 
he  knew  in  the  county. 

“ Well,  but  this  is  not  the  road  to  lloraford,  you  kpow,”  replied 
the  other  ; “ this  goes  to  Wanstead.  How  did  you  get  here  ?” 

“ I 'm  afraid  I mistook  the  way,  sir,”  said  Fretlerick,  with  great 
humility. 

“ Ah ! I 'm  afraid  you  have,”  observed  the  landlord,  shaking  his 
head.  ee  Wait  a minute ; I think  there  *s  a cart  in  my  yard  going  to 
Romford  before  long.  I *11  go  and  see;  and  if  there  is,  the  man 
shull  take  you.” 

The  host  left  the  bar,  and  went  into  the  tap  parlour,  where  several 
people  were  drinking.  The  instant  his  head  was  turned  Frederick 
stayed  no  longer,  but  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  ran  up  the  road  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

lie  sped  on  until  he  was  out  of  breath,  and  then  he  ventured  to 
look  around  him.  lie  liad  left  the  town,  and  was  getting  into  the 
open  county.  It  was  starlight,  and  he  could  see  that  he  was  coming 
near  w'hat  was  apparently  a forest.  Under  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  been  afraid  to  venture  alone,  and  at  evening,  upon  its 
outskirts ; but  his  alarm  at  being  found  out,  and  sent  back  to  Mr. 
Snap’s, — never  reflecting  that  sucli  a thing  could  not  occur  unlessby 
his  own  information,  — drove  him  on  to  seek  refuge  in  its  coverts. 
He  struck  out  of  the  road  to  the  right ; and,  neglecting  in  hisanxiety 
to  study  any  objeets  that  might  lead  him  back  again,  in  five  minutes 
hud  couipletely  lost  his  way  araidst  a wilderness  of  largo  trunks  of 
trees,  holly  bushes,  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

Fear,  however,  now  regained  its  ascendancy,  and  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  his  situation  he  cried  aloud.  There  was  no  answer  ; a dull 
echo  followed  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  then  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  gurgling  of  a little  spring  that  tumbled  over  some  pebbles 
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almost  at  his  feet.  There  was  just  light  enóugh  for  liirn  to  distin- 
guish  a hollow  and  large  beech-tree  cióse  to  where  he  had  stopped  ; 
and  creeping  into  tile  trnnk,  he  coiled  liimself  up  like  a dormouse. 
He  was  concealed ; of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  But  where  was  he? 
In  the  middle  of  a forest,  which  his  imagination  conjured  into  one 
of  those  shocking  woods  where  young  princes  and  ruined  merchante 
always  got  lost  on  the  same  night  they  left  their  homes,  before  dis- 
covering  some  wonderfttl  castlcs  inhabited  by  beasts,  wliite  cats,  or 
sleeping-beauties.  In  the  middle  of  such  a forest;  at  night,  and 
alone. 

Anón  the  terrible  usurped  the  place  of  the  fairy  interest  with 
which  he  endowed  it.  He  thought  of  sad  murders  tliat  liad  been 
eounnitted,  where  the  bodies  had  been  buried  beneath  a tree,  which 
became  the  haunt  of  unholy  spirits  ever  after,  and  threw  its  scathed 
and  blasted  limbs  on  high,  as  if  appealing  to  heaven  to  lay  open  the 
dreadful  secret  it  inclosed  amidst  its  roots.  Then  he  thought  that 
this  was  just  such  a tree,  without  bark  or  leaves,  with  long,  gaunt 
branches ; perhaps  there  might  have  been  a murder  there — who 
couldtell?  and  the  body  was  rotting  beneath  him.  Some  of  the 
evergreens,  too,  as  they  bent  their  topmost  branches  to  the  night- 
breeze  against  the  star-lit  sky,  looked  like  the  wailing  ghosts  of  the 
departed.  And  next  carne  back  a keen  recollection  of  the  only 
corpse  he  had  ever  seen,  that  of  an  oíd  servan t,  who  had  died  whcn  lie 
was  very  little  ; and  he  fancied  a piece  of  withcred  timber  lying  on 
the  ground  a little  way  oíf  looked  like  it.  lie  called  back  the  dreary 
sight  in  all  its  terrible  particulars.  The  curtains  drawn,  and  the  ob- 
scure  light  of  the  roora,  so  awfully  imbued  with  the  presence  of  the 
dead  ; how  he  was  told  to  touch  the  body,  that  it  might  not  frighten 
him  at  night ; how  coid  and  strange  it  felt ! And  how,  in  spite  of 
the  precaution,  it  always  appeared  writh  the  dusk  before  him  ; how 
long  it  lay  by  his  side  in  bed,  as  he  quailed  and  shivered  beneath 
the  clothes  at  the  grim  phantom ; and  how  dreadful  a thing  deatli 
was,  that  changed  a being  he  had  loved  to  his  most  shocking  punish- 
ment.  All  these  ideas  rose  before  him  in  frightful  imagcs,  and  welí- 
nigh  turned  his  brain  with  terror.  They  were  not  the  spectres  of 
the  imagination.  He  saw  tliem  palpably,  hideously  before  him. 
There  was  not  a shrub  or  pollard  but  appeared,  in  the  gloom,  en- 
dowed with  some  appalling  semblance. 

Gradually,  however,  their  forms  became  less  distinct,  as  intense 
fatigue  usurped  the  place  of  terror,  and  he  fell  into  that  State  be- 
tween  wakitig  and  sleeping,  wlien  the  attributcs  of  either  condition 
are  equally  confused  one  with  the  other.  He  thought  he  was  at 
home,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forest ; and  Clara  spoke 
to  him  in  the  tree,  so  plainly  that  he  started  to  hear  her.  And  sud- 
dcnly  Gogsley  laid  hold  of  him,  and  pulled  him  along  the  roof  of  the 
school  to  the  very  edge,  where  he  let  him  fall ; upon  which  he 
awoke  suddenly  in  aífright.  But  at  last  everything  faded  away  ; 
and,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  apprehension,  he  became  alike  heed- 
less  of  coid,  hunger,  or  fear,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Which  rcvcrts  to  the  Cbícksancl  colonv,  and  its  inmates. 

If  there  was  one  day  more  than  another  upon  which  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand  gave  way  to  the  ebullitions  of  an  irritable  temperamento  it  was 
on  Monday  mornings,  when  she  ascended  with  Lisbeth  into  her  own 
room,  and  made  a haycock  of  dirty  tbings  in  the  middle  of  it ; at  the 
same  time  constructing  a statistical  table,  or  list  to  be  retained,” 
by  entering  the  articles  in  a printed  book,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  the  ñames  of  cverything  nobody  ever  wore  or  used  ; or 
accompanying  the  process  by  a runping  commentary,  from  which 
listeners,  liad  there  been  any,  might  lmvc  gleancd  much  information 
relative  to  the  social  economy  of  her  lodgers. 

f<  Why,  my  goodness,  what  is  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chicksand, 
as  Lisbeth,  after  diving  into  a large  ticking-bag,  until  she  was  al- 
most  as  completely  hidden  in  it  as  a bee  in  a blue-bell,  pulled  out  a 
round  towel,  and  sent  it  across  the  room,  like  a flying  serpent,  to- 
wards  the  heap. 

<c  That  makes  four  this  week  'm,”  replied  Lisbeth;  <e  I told  Mr. 
Bodle  you  *d  be  in  a way  about  it.” 

“ Mr.  Bodle  must  amuse  himself  by  sweeping  his  own  chimney 
with  my  towels,”  said  Mrs.  Chicksand.  “ What  can  make  them  in 
such  a mess?” 

“He's  trying  to  turn  all  the  black-lead  into  diamunts,”  replied 
the  handmaiden. 

ff  Diamonds,  indeed  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  a toss  of 
her  head.  “ I wish  he  *d  turn  a little  money  into  his  pockets  in- 
stead.  Well,  of  all  the  dirty — filthy — no,  I never  did!  Diamonds, 
indeed  I Mr.  Bodle  will  never  make  anything  else  but  a great  fool 
of  himself.  I did  say  I never  would  have  professionals  to  lodge 
with  me  again  ; and,  when  he  goes,  I never  will.’* 

And  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Chicksand  made  an  inward  vow  that  the 
following  week  she  would  charge  Mr.  Bodle  with  two-penny worth 
of  milk  he  had  never  liad,  to  balance  her  expenditure.  She  liad 
learned  this  clever  piece  of  domestic  economy  from  her  father,  who 
once  kept  a large  hotel,  and  made  it  a rule  whenever  anything^ was 
broken  which  he  did  not  get  paid  for,  to  charge  his  inmates  all 
round  with  a sheet  of  writing-paper  the  next  day,  which,  by  thus 
retailiug  a quire,  covered  the  loss.  Mrs.  Chicksand  was  a worthy 
descendant  of  this  talented  man.  It  was  wonderful  what  a lot  of 
watercresses  Mr.Snarry  devoured  during  the  sumuier,  without  know- 
ing  it.  And,  independently  of  Mr.  Bodle’s  endeavours  to  establish 
diamond-mines  in  the  black-lead  box,  had  he  given  himself  up  en- 
tirelv  to  smelting  iron-ore  in  blast  furnaces,  the  sixpenny  scuttles 
would  not  have  told  up  more  fearfully  than  they  did,  whenever  his 
account  got  a few  days  past  recollection. 

“ Bless  me !”  cried  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  Lisbeth  added  another  ar- 
ticle  to  the  heap,  “ why,  what  the  goodness  is  that  ?” 

“ Them  *s  ink,  ma’am,”  replied  the  servant,  holding  up  a counter- 
pane,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  blotting- paper  to  a vcry 
large  letter.  “ That  's  Mr.  Bodle  again — writing  in  bed.” 

44  And  how  dares  Mr.  Bodle  write  in  bcd  ?"  resumed  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand. (t  IIow  dares  he  do  it !” 
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tl  I told  him  you  ’d  malee  a noise,"  said  Lisbeth.  “ He  says  he 
must,  because  he  has  moraents  oP  perspiration.  lie  's  been  at  it 
again.” 

And,  in  corroborution,  Lisbeth  displayed  a pillow-case,  upon 
which  was  the  undeniable  impression  oP  some  remarkable  theme 
with  variations,  intended  at  some  Puture  time  to  astonish  the  weak 
wires  oPthe  six-octave  square. 

“ This  decides  me,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Chicksand  wrathPully,  venting 
her  anger  upon  the  list  she  was  completing,  by  running  her  stecl- 
pen  through  it. 

“ I have  never  had  my  things  in  such  a State  bePore  since  Mr. 
Hrooks  had  the  second  floor — that  gentleman  who  walked  the  hospi- 
tal s,  and  ran  in  debt." 

“ One,  two,  three,  Pour,”  said  Lisbeth,  counting  up  some  towels. 
“ 1 've  heard  master  talk  oPhim,  ma’am." 

“ A troublesome  fellow  !"  continued  the  mistress.  <c  I Ve  known 
him  Porget  to  undress  himselP,  and  go  to  bed  in  his  boots  twice  run- 
ning. He  went  away  at  last,  but  we'd  a world  oP  trouble  to  get  rid 
oP  him." 

“ liad  you,  now,  'ra  ?"  asked  the  servant,  who  pereeived  Mrs. 
Chicksand  was  suflering  Prom  an  accession  oP  communicativeness, 
which  excitement  generally  induced. 

“ I rather  think  we  had,"  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand  : “let  me  see — 
Pour  towels.  lie  gave  a party  the  evening  bePore  he  lePt,  and  his 
friends  stay’d  all  night.  When  they  went  in  the  morning  they 
rammed  bits  oP  tobacco-pipes  into  all  the  keyholes  oP  the  house." 

u Lear  me !"  observed  Lisbeth,  with'an  expression  oP  alarm.  iC  And 
how  did  the  other  Pamilies  get  out  oP  their  rooms  ?" 

“There  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Chicksand;  “ they  couldn't.  ]Mr. 
Chicksand  was  obliged  to  go  Por  the  fire-escapes,  and  let  them  down 
into  the  Street  out  oP  the  Windows.  I never  shall  Porget  it  as  long  as 
I ’m  born — no,  I never  shall.  What  capital  things  those  escapes  are 
when  a house  isn't  on  Pire !" 

The  enuraeration  oP  washables  had  nearly  concluded,  and  'Lisbeth 
gathered  them  up  into  one  enormous  bundle,  to  be  kicked  down 
stairs  bePore  her  into  the  passage,  and  there  wait  un  til  the  man 
called. 

“ Now,  mind  what  I say,"  remarked  the  mistress.  “ I won't  have 
Mr.  Bodle  take  any  more  jack -towels  to  make  diamonds  oP.  IP  he 
asks  Por  one,  tell  him  I say  that  lie  shan't  have  it,  unless  it  ’s  to  hang 
himselP  with.  Then  perhaps  he '11  be  oftended,  and  go.  Ah  ! I hear 
you." 

The  last  words  were  playPully  addressed  to  nothing  in  particular, 
but  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Bodle,  Prom  whose  room  proceeded 
musical  sounds  oP  an  elaboratcd  and  continuous  naturc  that  showed 
the  piano  to  be  in  the  last  stage  oP  su  fíe  ring,  and  by  its  violent  in- 
ternal grumbling  led  people  to  think  involuntarily  oP  tincture  oP 
rhubarb,  bottles  oP  hot  water,  and  powdered  ginger. 

As  Mrs.  Chicksand  descended  the  staircase,  Clara  met  her  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  asked  her  to  step  in  Por  an  instant.  The 
hostess  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  wish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatter- 
good  were  both  Prom  home,  and  Clara  was  a great  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Chicksand,  so  she  anticipated  a long  talk,  which  she  was  ever 
ready  to  indulge  in. 
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But  this  conversation  was  not  oí'  a particularly  divertir»"  nature. 
After  a few  domestic  inquines  respecting  the  State  of  the  larder,«nd 
tlie  probable  store  of  bread  ¡n  the  safe,  Clara  told  the  1 and  lady  that 
she  thought  the  bilí  might  be  put  up  again  for  one  of  the  bed  rooms  ; 
and  she  said  this  with  such  a melancholy  expression,  that  itinduced 
Mrs.  Chicksand  to  hope  nothing  unpleasant  was  about  to  happen. 

“ Oh,  no,”  replied  Clara ; “ at  least  I hope  not.  But  I shall  he 
able  to  tell  yon  more  about  it  when  papa  and  manuna  rcturn." 

11  Have  yon  heard  of  Master  Frederick  lately,  miss?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Chicksand. 

“Oh,  poor  little  fellow,  yes/'  returned  Clara.  “lie  wrote  yester- 
day  ; but  I am  afraid  he  is  very  unhappy.  It  was  a sad,  gloomy 
letter,  fílled  with  wishes  to  come  lióme.  I must  get  mamma  to  go 
and  see  him." 

“ Everybody  has  their  troubles,  miss,  as  I tell  Mr.  Chicksand, 
when  the  wooden  peg3  in  bis  boots  run  into  his  heels.  There  's  ske- 
letons  in  everybody's  iiouses,  only  they  doñ't  show  them  to  vi- 
sitors.  I'm  sure  I have  enougli  to  put  up  with." 

“ I suppose  your  lodgers  sometíales  give  yon  a little  uneasiness," 
observed  Clara,  feeling  called  upon  to  makc  some  sort  of  remark. 

“ No  living  soul  can  tell  but  Mr.  C.  and  me,  no  more  than  nothing 
that  ever  was,"  answered  Mrs.  Chicksand.  “ I shall  never  forget 
the  foreign  gentleman,  wlio  took  this  very  room  in  which  we  stand, 
and  gave  a reference  to  a high  French  nobleman,  whose  house  we 
could  not  find.  To  think,  one  day  he  ordered  a broiled  mackarel 
when  he  went  out,  and  never  carne  back  again  ; but  took  away  my 
husband's  blue  macintosh  and  the  sugar-tongs." 

u But  did  not  he  leave  any  luggage  ?"  inquired  Clara. 

“ lie  said  it  had  to  come  through  the  Custom-house ; but,  as  it 
never  carne,  we  suppose  it  was  too  largo.  And  well  I recol lect  that 
very  day  I shewed  the  second-floor  to  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a bursting 
heart,  at  ten  shillings  a-wfeek,  wlio  took  the  mackarel  oíT  my  liands, 
and  has  oceupied  it  ever  since.  A nice  gentleman  Mr.  Snarry  is, 
miss,  and  often  asks  about  you." 

“ I am  very  mueh  obliged  to  him  for  his  attention,"  replied  Clara. 
“ lie  appears  a quiet,  well-conducted  person." 

“ Oh,  but  he  ’s  full  of  fun,  miss ; full  of  fun,  though  you  wouldn’t 
think  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  if  she  thought  Clara  had  spoken 
reproachfully  of  him.  “ What  I says  is,  that  you  may  soon  know 
the  real  gentleman  by  what  he  eats,"  continued  the  landiady.  “ For 
vulgar  people  pinch  and  screw,  and  starve  on  chops  alone  ; but  well- 
born  lodgers  love  a joint,  and  never  see  it  twice." 

And,  delivering  herself  of  these  opinión s,  Mrs.  Chicksand  re- 
leased  the  door-handle  from  its  five  minutes  of  bondage  in  her  hand, 
and  went  down  stairs. 
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A LEGEND  OP  BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

Beforo  thc  bombardment  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 

(A rot  the  fatal  attack  when  Skerret  and  Gore, 
Macdonald,  and  Carleton,  and  nuraberless  more 
Were  lost  to  their  country,  and  plungM  us  in  gloom  ;) 
But  the  siege  when,  oíd  Cumberland  acting  as  hat-holder, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  warr'd  with  the  Stadtholder ; — 

SStill,  as  the  fire  of  his  batteries  got  more  range, 
Redoubling  the  cry  of — “ No  quarter  to  Orange  I” — 

So  that,  when  the  poor  city  surrendered, — ’twas  sack’d, 
Which  seeins  a great  shame,  and  is  call’d  a great  fact  ! — 

Well, — before  that  bombardment  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Iii  one  of  the  aísles  of  its  stately  cathedral, 

To  all  Englisli  travellers,  a wonderful  tomb 

Was  specially  pointed  to  note  by  the  beadle. — 

And  the  moment  the  eye  of  the  stranger  espied  it, 

Though  others  more  showy  by  half  stood  beside  it 
Every  monumcnt  there,  whether  urn,  bust,  or  slab,  he 
Held  cheap,  as  the  tombstones  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Which  headless  and  dusty,  look  shockingly  shabby  : — 

Or  St.  PauPs,  where  on  payineut 
Of  twopence  a head, 

Tn  a temple  to  pray  meant 
They  peep-show  the  dead  ; 

Where  beadle  and  verger 
So  cruel  a scourge  are. 

And  keen  Dean  and  Chapter 
To  screw  one  so  apt  are, 

That  Sir  Christopher  YVren  would  their  robbing  disown, 
Could  he  do  in  St.  Faith\s  what  he  pleas’d  with  his  own. 
On  inarble  Archdukes 
In  flowing  perukes, 

A Duteh  hurgom áster 
ln  puré  alabaster; 

Electora  in  steeí,  and 
Archbishops  of  Zealand, 

All  mitred  and  crosiered, 

(Yon  *d  fancy  their  prose  ye  lieard.) 

People  listlesslv  gaz’d,  like  the  Cockneys  who  go 
To  stare  at  the  wax-work  of  Madame  Tussaud, 

Stiíf  as  poker»  or  pikestaffs,  and  ugly  as  sin, 

Lord  Pnlmerston, — Nap, — and  Commissiouer  Lin  í — 

But  awful  to  view  was  the  wonderful  tomb, 

Beside  the  high  altar  of  Bergen-op- Zoom  ; 

Its  emblems  mysteriously  hinting  a doom 

That  might  take  out  the  shine  in  cadaverous  gloom 

Of  the  tales  of  Monk  Lewis,  Ann  Radcliff,  and  Co., 

Once  the  popular  authors  of  getis  comms  i¿  faut. — 

To  remind  us  that  frngile  as  ghiss  human  fate  is, 

A lesson  oíd  Time  stiíí  inuiarts  to  one  gratis, 

It  bore  the  sad  text, — <c  Vanitas  Vanitatis  V* — 

And  the  emblems, — I shudder  in  writing  the  tale, — 

Were  a skull  on  a looking-glass, — partí  per  palé  : — 

The  technical  term  may  be  wrong  : — of  Sir  Harris 
Exactness  in  matters  heraldic  the  care  is ; 
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But  the  objects  were  plac’d, — as  your  forefathers  saw,  Sir, — 
The  skull  like  a teacup, — the  glass  like  a saucer. — 

Sucli  a blazon  announc’d  to  the  prosy  and  dull, 

Nnt  a crack  in  the  glass,  but  a crack  in  the  skull, — 

Till  the  terrible  legend  was  told  to  its  ending. 

But  a moment  for  breath,  if  you  please  ! 'Twere  like  blending 
Ash-Wednesday  in  sackcloth  witn  loose  Mardi  Gras , if 
W e touch’d  on  such  horrors  without  a new  paragraph  ! — 

By  tlie  Fritli  of  Fortb 
In  the  canny'North 

Once  dwelt  a noble  man  ; — 

Brave,  braw,  and  spruce 
Was  young  Lord  Bruce, 

Á farthing  of  Queen  Anne  1 — 

The  gainesome  and  the  gay  among, 

He  boro  away  tlie  belle  ; 

But  helles,  alas  ! can  wag  a tongue 
Their  right  to  rings  to  tell ; 

And  when  some  blustering  brother  talks 
Of  Mantons,  and  eight  paces, 

Even  figliting  Srnitli,  or  doughty  Dan, 

Or  Lady  Sale,  or  Cardigan, 

Or  valiant  Jack,  the  Cornish  man, 

Might  wish  he  dar’d  to  walk  his  chalks 
And  ne'er  had  seen  their  faces  ! — 

However,  Lord  Bruce  was  so  general  a favourite, 

That,  do  what  he  would,  *twas  the  vote  of  the  Lords, 
'Twould  be  their  own  loss  were  he  sent  to  the  grave  for  it. 

So  they  sheathed  their  toledos,  and  swallow’d  their  words. 

'Twas  the  time  when  from  Scotland  King  Jamie  the  First 
Brouglit  his  nakcd  and  hungry,  our  treasures  to  bone  here. 
And  a cat-and-dog  sort  of  nffection  was  nurst 

’Twixt  the  courtiers  of  England  and  stout  Celedonia  ! — 
Mid  the  proudest  at  court 
Young  Sackville  was  seen, — 

A Champion  for  England 
A knight  for  a queen  ; — 

Like  Bayard  the  Spotles3, — of  chivalrous  France  a star, 

Or  the  preux  of  our  own  time,  to  wlioin  he  was  ancestor, 
Cantilupe, — last  of  the  Dorscts,  whose  bays 
Crown’d  heroes  and  bards  in  Klizaheth’s  days. — 

Now  Sackville  detested  the  Scotch,  and  protested 

That  Bruce,  whojust  tlien  with  his  sister  was  llirting, 

If  he  showM  but  his  nose  in  the  house,  for  proposing, 
Should  be  seiz’d  by  hís  vassals,  and  tumbled  the  dirt  in, 
Wherever  they  jostled, — no  mutter  the  spot, — 

He  muttered  the  insult  of — “ beggarly  Scot !,, — 

And  Bruce,  though  ’twas  hard  his  emotions  to  smother, 

Had  not  e’en  the  resource  to  retort — “ you  're  another  V 9 

A Scotman's  devotion  pro  aris  et  focis 

As  the  love  of  the  Swiss  for  their  fatherland,  cióse  is. 

So  that  Bruce,  thus  revil'd,  though  averse  to  the  action, 

Was  forc'd  in  the  end  to  demand  satisfaction. 
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But  as  luck  will’d,  King  Jamie,  **  their  gossip  and  dad,” 
Got  a hint  of  the  business,  and  swore  with  an  oath, 

If  he  lieard  of  a meeting  between  ’em,  egad  ! 

He  ’d  settle  in  Newgate  the  husli  of  thein  both.” — 

To  the  Londoii  pólice 
He  gave  them  in  cliarge, 

Rehearsing  the  pieee 

Of  the  ír  Prisoners  at  large,” — 

But  they  turné  on  their  heel,  and 
Set  sail  straight  for  Zealund, 

With  seconds  and  surgeons 
To  act  in  emergen  ce  ; 

And  landing  at  Antwerp,  upon  the  Escant,  Sir, 

Agreed  they  would  fight  the  next  day,  at  Tergosa. — 

*Tis  unpleasant  to  draw 
On  one’s  brother-in-law : 

And  that  night,  when  in  bed 
Lord  Bruce  laid  bis  liead, 

And  thought  of  the  sorrow 
Might  cliance  on  the  morrow ; 

Ilaving  supped  on  sauer-kraut 
Pumpernickel  and  stout, 

In  which  Dutclimen  delight, — 

He  was  torturé  all  night 

By  a nightmare,  just  such  as  one  dreams  in  ono’s  flurry 
After  seeing  Macbeth  done  to  rags  at  the  Surrey  ! — 

And  awaking  at  daybreak,  “ used  up  ” and  affrighted, 

Beheld  wliat  was  worse  tlian  ten  niglitinares  united  !— 

Tn  that  province,  where  wehhed  in  the  foot  man  and  beast  are, 
A mirror  is  plac  d in  the  beds  for  a tester; 

Like  a looking-glass  stuck  in  a comfit-box  lid, 

Multiplyiiig  by  two  what  inust  else  have  been  hid, — 

And  making  tlie  snoozer  snooze  double, — too  bad  O, 

My  Wordsworth, — to  jest  on  thy  Swan  and  its  Shadow  ! 

Therein  of  course  Lord  Bruce  cxpected 
To  see  his  night-cappé  face  reflected  ; 

But  lifting  up  his  eyes, — (the  wind 
With  hideous  moanings  liowled  the  wliile, — ) 

Behold , a human  skull  ¿henee  grinn'd 
Most  horribly  a ghastly  smile  ! — 

Oh  ornen  dire, — Oh  ornen  dread, — 

Ilis  face  transformé  to  a deatlTs  liead  ! — 

He  fainted  not,  ñor  callé  for  aid 
From  waiter,  or  from  chambermaid : — 

But  softly  to  himself  he  said, 

“ I ’m  a * gone  * coon  ! — All  ’s  up  with  me  / — 

My  doom  is  settled — Q.  E.  D” — 

As  though  by  Babbage  prové,  or  Whewell, 

A victim  pre-ordained,  he  Ktiéw  well 
That  adverse  fate,  with  purpose  cruel, 

Had  sworn  to  pink  him  in  the  duel ! — 

So  having  washé  and  said  his  prayers 
He  took  his  sword  and  walké  down  stairs. 

In  the  record  Gcorge  Sackvillc  has  left  of  their  fight, 

To  pro  ve  to  all  England  he  was  not  a scamp, — 
lie  tells  us  distinctly  it  rainé  in  the  night. 

And  the  meadow  they  fought  in  was  wretchedly  damp. 
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lie  felt  but  the  ílamp  to  his  feet  from  the  grasa, — 

Bufc  tbe  damper  of  Bruce  was  the  skull  iu  the  glass  ! 

And  dazzled  and  desperate,  he  rush'd  like  a fool  on 
llis  foe, — in  a style  that  would  shock  Monsieur  Coulou. 

From  the  right  breast  of  Sackville  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents, 
But  though  palé  as  a portrait  of  Cunning  by  Lawrcnce, 

He  rallied  his  strength  with  a wrench  und  a start. 

And  ran  liis  antagonist  straiglit  through  the  heart, 

The  surgeons  drew  near, — ’twas  no  manner  of  use  ! — 

As  the  ornen  foretold,  all  was  up  with  Lord  Bruce  ! 

The  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  tells  us  this  story. 

And  Steele  in  the  Guardian  has  plac’d  it  before  ye ; 

But  both  have  in  silence  the  ghost  of  the  skull. 

As  an  oíd  woman’s  tale  of  a cock  and  a bull. — 

Though,  wlieii  to  Culross  in  process  forlorn 
The  heart  of  the  dead,  cas’d  iu  silver  was  borne, 

By  his  mother  those  emblenis  were  plac’d  on  his  tomb 
Beside  the  high  altar  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  i 

MORAL. 

The  moral  of  this  dread  event 
Should  be  inscrib’d  on  brass  ; 

Refrain,  young  lords,  on  conquest  bent, 

From  looking  in  the  glass ! 


MIKE  LEARY ; 

OU,  THE  J KWEL  OF  HALL  Vil  A U OH. 

BY  W.  LAW  GANE. 

[with  an  illustration  by  j.  leecii.] 

Tiie  Catliedral  of  Ballyhaugh,  as  all  the  learned  in  Hibernion  topo- 
graphy  will  testify,  rears  its  towers  and  turrets  in  a parish  of  the  same 
euphonious  líame,  which  itself  is  a córner  of  the  arcadian  district  of 
Connemara,  the  wliole  being  included  in  that  province  of  provinces, 
Q<  swate  ould  Connaught and  every  motlier's  son  of  ye  knows  wliere 
Connaught  is.  Now  this  same  cathedral  is  the  glory  of  the  whole  wide 
earth.  'Twas  here  St.  Putriek, — bless  his  memory  ! — tried  his  'prentiee 
hand  at  mixing  mortar,  and  gave  his  tirst  lectures  on  shouldering  the 
hod,  which  his  descendants,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  have  never  for- 
gotten.  Surely  this  of  itself  was  sufhcient  to  place  our  parish  first 
on  the  file : but  it  lias  otlier  distinguished  claims.  Its  cathedral  con- 
tains  the  most  precious  and  inestimable  relie  that  cver  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  the  blessed  portion  of  saint  or  sinner ; *tis  the  Jewel  of  Bally- 
haugh, and  the  envy  of  Christendom.  Add  to  this,  that  its  lads  are 
the  best-behaved,  and  most  peaceable,  and  its  lasses  the  prettiest  any- 
wliere  to  be  found  between  Cape  Clear  and  the  Causeway ; and  we  have 
said  enougli  to  glorify  Ballyhaugh.  In  the  recollection  of  its  oldest  in- 
habitant,  no  bailiff  has  been  known  to  diñe  on  parchmcnt  writs  in  its 
precincts,  or  tithe-proctor  to  be  escorted  out  at  the  point  of  the  pitcli- 
fork. 

The  beautiful  sprigs,  which,  (nately  tipped  with  lead,)  are  such  con- 
vincers,  through  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  green  Erin,  grow  in  pcace 
in  Ballyhaugh  ; none  cuts  his  stick  till  compelled.  And  all  this  beau- 
tiful State  of  society,  this  blessed  condition  of  purity,  prettiness,  and 
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proxperity,  is  entirely  owiiig  to  the  jewel  of  a relie,  and  to  nothing  in 
the  world,  or  out  of  it,  besides.  This  boast  of  the  island  is  open  to 
public  inspection,  though  jealously  guarded  by  a driigon  in  the  shape  of 
Tim  O’Flaggerty,  the  mulltim  in  parvo  of  Ballyhaugh  ; Tim  being 
sexton,  parish-clerk,  bell-ringer,  fiddler  at  wakes  and  weddings,  and 
some  score  other  callings  in  case  of  need.  Tim  is,  and  naturally 
enotigh,  prond  of  bis  office,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  so.  Tim,  and  bis 
select  friends,  believe  there  is  no  other  so  dignified  to  be  found 
throughout  the  land ; the  lord-lieutenant  has  not  half  such  a charge, 
and  as  to  the  keepersliip  of  a King's  conscience,  it's  a mere  tin-kettle 
affair  in  comparison  with  Tim's. 

The  blessed  jewél  is  enshrined  in  a real  silver  box,  and  this  is  placed 
in  an  oíd  cliest,  big  and  strong  enough  to  keep  Behemoth  out  of  mis- 
ehief,  and  the  stout  walls  of  the  fine  oíd  cathedral  enclosed  all.  Thus 
secured,  it  may  bid  defiance  to  Mercury  himself,  or  to  a conclave  of 
relic-stealers,  with  the  Pope  at  their  liead. 

It  lias  always  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  Tim  to  exliibit  bis  charge ; and  lucky  is  the  wayfarer  deemed  who 
can  obtain  a peep  at  it.  Many  and  many  a noggin  has  been  lavished 
on  Tim  in  vain,  and  even  more  potent  persuauers  have  occasionally 
failed.  But,  withal,  Tim  is  a good-tempered  soul ; and,  catch  him  any 
day,  when  the  pigs  are  behaving  respectably,  and  the  praties  have 
turned  out  nateij , and  there  is  not  mnoh  danger  of  a refusal.  It 
chanced  on  a certain  beautiful  morning,  that  Tim,  with  a dignity  of 
fifty-beadle  power,  oponed  for  us  the  cathedral  doors,and  was  gracious- 
ly  pleased  to  permit  us  to  inspect  the  world-famed,  the  never-to-be- 
sufficiently-esteemed  relie.  When,  after  a salam,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a IVIoslem,  Tim  opened  the  silver  shrine,  greatwas  our 
surprise,  immense  our  astonishment ; it  was  not  bone  of  saint,  or  beard 
of  niartyr  that  we  saw  ; it  was  not  a toe-nail  of  St.  Magnus,  the  spear- 
head  of  St.  George,  the  remains  of  St.  Andrew's  oatmeal,  or  St.  Cris- 
pin's  lapstone,  or  good  St.  Anthony's  nose.  It  was — a tail,  a tail ! but 
such  a tail  ! The  idea  naturally  and  instantaneously  obtruded  itself, 
what  animal  could  have  borne  such  an  appendage  ? It  never  wagged 
behind  an  Irish  beast,  that  was  certain  ; the  unicorn  could  not  boast 
such  an  adjunct.  Our  knowledge  of  Buffon  and  the  naturalists  was 
ransacked  in  vain.  Buckland,  and  the  gcologists,  did  no  inore  for  us. 
The  sea-serpent's  it  could  not  be;  a mammoth  never  owned  it.  In 
size  it  nearly  resembled  a cow's,  but  assuredly  this  never  wliisked  ofT 
the  Bies ; it  was  covered  with  liair  of  an  indescribable  quality,  and  its 
colour  was  sooty  black,  beautifully  tipped  with  brimstone  yellow. 

This  is  all  the  Information  we  can  give  for  the  present.  While  we 
cogitated,  Tim  was  singing  the  praises  of  bis  jewel ; he  related  the 
wonders  it  had  performed  ; he  told  us  of  the  many  contests  that  had 
agitated  Christendom  for  its  possession ; how  the  blessed  pope  had  sent 
a deputation  to  Ballyhaugh  to  borrow  it  for  three  months,  that  he 
might  behold  it,  and  how  the  pope  was  refused ; to  which  Tim  added, 
that  the  devil  himself  would  have  been  served  in  the  same  way,  and 
how  a wicked  monk,  in  days  of  oíd,  had  died  like  a baste , because  he 
stole  one  of  the  precious  hairs,  and  sold  it  to  a cardinal  for  a bottle  of 
whiskey.  All  this  was  well  enough ; but  still  the  tail  continucd  a tail 
of  mystery.  We  turned  imploringly  to  Tim  for  a solution,  and  Tim  in 
return  gave  us  a look,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  express, 
<(l  could  if  I would  ; but  I ’m  not  to  be  wheedled.”  A little  bribery, 
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and  a great  deal  of  blarney,  liowever,  produced  tlieir  usual  effects  ; the 
ice  appeared  tü  be  tbawing ; Tim  was  melting  into  a State  of  compli- 
ance.  The  gentleman-keeper  depositad  tlie  jewel  in  its  ancient  rest- 
ing-place,  quietly  folded  bis  arms,  and  seated  liiinself  upon  tbe  huge 
oíd  cbest,  and  wc  os  quietly  followed  bis  example.  It  was  evident 
sometbing  was  coming,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  Tiin's  tongue, 
we  had  perceived  from  tbe  first,  was  lning  upon  tbe  perpetual  motion 
principie ; once  set  going,  it  stopped  not  until  worn  out ; and  its 
powers  being  now  directed  to  an  elucidation  of  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  tail, 
we  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  the  part  of  respectable  listeners.  It 
is  certainly  a niatter  of  regret  tbat  Tim's  ricb  and  racy  brogue,  bis 
genuine  Hibernicisms  cannot  be  transferred  literally  to  our  pages ; to 
mnke  amends  for  tbis,  it  is  our  intention  next  time  we  visit  Bnlly- 
haugh  to  induce  Tim  to  write  bis  own  liistory  of  tbe  tail  ; and  if  tbis 
is  not  well  received  by  a discerning  public,  we  sball  certainly  say  tbat 
tuste  is  defunct,  and  at  once  set  about  writing  its  epitaph. 

“ Arrah  1”  said  Tim,  commencing  bis  narrative,  “ but  this  precious 
jewel  is  tbe  tbing  itself  ! tbere  is  notbin'  in  tbe  wliole  wide  artb  to 
compare  wid  it ! Och  ! darlin'  tail,  wasn't  Ballyhaugh  a difFerent  sort 
of  a place  before  ye  walked  into  it  ? Pretty  divils  were  tbe  boys  tlien- 
a-day,  and  hard  work  was  it  for  his  riverence,  the  praste,  to  get  them 
safe  tbrougb  purgatory,  and  some  were  so  atarnally  bad  tbat  tbe  bless- 
ed  bishop  himself  couldn’t  put  them  into  tbe  rigbt  road.  Och  ! mur- 
tber  ! but  they  were  divils  unborn,  and  tbe  biggest  divil  among  them 
all  was  onc  MikeLeary,  a spalpeen,  wliose  ñame  shouldn't  be  mention- 
ed  in  dacent  society,  but  tbat  we  can't  help  it.  Be  dad  ! it  was  strange 
tbat  sich  an  everlasting  ragamufiin  sliould  llave  been  tbe  manes  of 
givin’  us  sich  a gift,  a gift  which  all  tbe  Kings  of  tbe  artb,  if  they  put 
all  tbeir  gold,  and  all  tbeir  jewels  togetlier,  couldn't  buy*  ñor  get  an- 
otber  like  it,  for  tbis  plain  reason,  tbat  tbere  isn't  anotber  to  be  had. 
Tbe  animal  tbis  wagged  bebind  was  whattlie  lamed  called  a rara  avis  ; 
and,  his  riverince  lias  often  told  me,  bad  but  one  tail. 

“ Tbis  Mike  Lear  y,  as  I told  yer  bonours  before,  was  a brotli  of  a 
boy,  as  unsanctified  a sinner  as  tbe  land  could  produce.  Divil  a bit  o' 
mischief  was  tbere  going  on  but  Mike  bad  bis  hand  in  it.  He  lived 
all  alone,  and  by  himself,  and  bis  cot  was  rarely  seen  by  any  eye  but 
tbe  crow's  as  it  ílew  over  tbe  mountain  ; tbe  boldest  ventured  not  to 
visit  him  wbere  be  dwelt,  for  awful  tales  were  told  of  tbe  doings  there- 
about.  And  yet,  withall,  tbe  lad  was  not  unsociul ; be  was  always 
foremost  in  tbe  fun  at  fights,  and  at  fairs,  at  wakes,  and  at  weddings. 
No  one  ever  knew  him  to  work,  or  to  win,  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  and  yet 
his  turf-stack  was  always  high ; be  never  was  widout  praties  on  his 
floor,  or  pork  in  bis  sty  : but  liow  did  be  get  'ein  ? Tbat  's  tbe  ques- 
tion  I should  like  to  have  answered. 

“ May  be  tbay  carne  naturally,  as  manners  do  to  monkeys,  or  pitch- 
fork  tongues  to  women,  or  may  be” — and  here  Tim  crept  cióse  to  us, 
and  spoke  low,  — i(  evil  sperits  supplied  him,  and  'tis  said  iufarnal 
cr'atures  were  sometimes  seen  drngging  swine,  already  fatted  and 
sliaved,  up  tbe  bilí,  wliile  tbe  poor  bastes  were  so  frigbtened  tbat  they 
said  not  a word,  but  went  like  lambs  to  tbe  slaughter.  And,  as  to  pra- 
ties and  turf,  tliey  positively  walked  up  of  tbeir  own  accord,  and  niver 
interfered  with  a shoul,  if  tliey  met  one,  but  just  said  * Good  night/ 
and  passed  on.  There  was  strange  doings  in  tliose  far-oíl*  days.  If  a 
child  caught  the  maséis,  the  muther  vowed  it  was  all  owin*  to  Mike ; 
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if  a cow  slipped  into  a ditch,  or  a donkey  grew  melancholy,  he  was 
certain  to  have  a hand  in  it.  Not  a thing  happened,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
difterent,  for  miles  around,  that  Mike’s  powers  were  not  call'd  into 
question.  Mike  sartinly  was  a frind  to  some,  particularly  to  his  kith 
and  kin.  As  an  instance  of  this,  thougli  he  required  no  land  liimself, 
as  he  niver  laboured,  he  took  care  to  provide  all  his  relutions  with  the 
best  the  neighbourliood  could  bestow ; if  the  owners  hesitated,  Mike 
dispatched  his  compliments,  and  assured  them  tliatit  was  perfectly  ne- 
cessary  for  their  own  good,  and  the  pace  of  society,  that  tliey  should 
comply  with  his  frinds'  request,  and  let  them  have  the  acres.  Tbey 
seldom  needed  a second  admonition.  If  any  of  his  own  fancied  a wife, 
and  the  parent,  or  the  maiden,  wasbold  enough  to  say  no,  Mike  liinted 
softlv  to  them  that  he  should  feel  obliged  by  their  so  far  honouring  his 
fainily  ; and  if  tliey  still  hesitated,  he  would  condescend  to  pay  them  a 
personal  visit,  not  as  the  lily-livered  spalpeens  do  now-a-days,  in  the 
dark  night,  but  in  broad  day,  and  gintaly  strapping  the  damsel  on  his 
horse,  carry  her  olf  to  the  narest  praste.  Mike  in  his  own  solé  person 
was  the  parliment  of  his  parish,  and  faix,  he  was  judge  and  jury  too, 
and  furtlier,  whiniver  occasion  required,  he  niver  failed  to  execute  his 
own  decrees.  No  one  for  a moment  dreamt  of  opposing  him  ; he  was 
universally  belaved  to  have  on  his  side  a power  whicli  nothin’  human 
could  withstand.  Inthose  days  we  hadn't  tlie  Sassenachs,  neitlier  their 
laws,  ñor  their  red-coats ; and,  supposing  they  had  been  here,  wliat 
then  ? No  laws  can  bind,  and  soldiers  niver  were  and  niver  will  be 
able  to  figlit  against  divils,  and  these  most  assuredly  Mike  had  at  his 
fingers'  ends." 

Ilere,  although  Tim  made  no  pause,  we  could  not  avoid  asking  our- 
selves  what  on  eartli  all  tliis  liad  to  do  with  the  tail.  It  did  not  ap- 

{>ear  that  Mike  had,  however  likely  a subject  for  a long  voyage,  travel- 
ed  in  strange  lands,  and  certainly  it  stood  confessed  that  such  a tail 
was  not  of  home-growth.  Did  he  associate  with,  keep,  feed,  and 
cherish,  some  strange  beast  in  his  out-of-the-way  den  on  the  mountain, 
and  liad  he  in  a moment  of  anger,  spleen,  disappointment,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  mutilated  its  fair  proportions  ? The  generosity,  kindness,  and 
amiability  of  the  Irisli  character  at  once  negatived  tliis  assumption. 
liad  it  been  a liead  instead  of  a tail,  we  should  at  once  have  assigned 
it  to  some  liydra,  some  joint-stoek  monster,  a creature  wliose  loss  of 
heads  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  be  scarcely  entitled  to 
not  ice. 

Could  it  be  a disjointed  member,  which,  worn  out  with  continual 
agitation,  had  spontaneously  dropped  ? Unfortunately  for  tliis  solution 
of  the  enigma,  Mike  flourished  in  a golden  age,  in  an  era  wlien  College 
Grccn  retained  its  verdure  and  its  sprouts,  warranted  of  nativo  rcuring, 
amidst  which  the  Ilibernian  bucks  revelled,  strangers  to  decay,  or  any 
other  mortal  ill. 

Tliis  was  a poser ; speculation  was  completely  floored ; conjecture 
dead-beaten.  Notliing  romained  but  to  tura  ugain  to  our  “ Oracle  and 
goide.” 

It  would  take  a long  day,"  continued  Tim, to  mintion  all  Mishter 
Mike's  doings  ; but  I must  jist  teli  ye  that  he  cared  not  a snap  o'  the 
finger  for  the  praste  himself ; wliinever  he  crossed  his  riverince's  path 
he  would  be  after  cocking  his  eye,  or  putting  his  tief  of  a finger  to  his 
nose,  and  yet  his  lioliness  strived  liard  to  convart  the  sinner: — 

u ‘ Blood  an’  oons ! ' he  would  say,  € wliat  do  ye  think  will  become  o' 
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ye,  Mike  Leary,  unless  ye  be  afhter  mendin'  yer  ways  ? There  *s  a very 
dark  gintleman  looking  cióse  after  ye,  Mike  Leary,  and  if  once  ye  git 
into  bis  elaws,  let  me  tell  ye,  all  tbe  saints  couldn't  git  ye  out  agin. 
Come  to  mass,  Mike,  and  pay  yer  praste  bis  bonest  dues,  and  ye  sball 
bave  absolution  ou  raysonaule  taráis.' 

“ Bat  all  this  kindness  was  thrown  away ; bis  riverince  might  os 
well  bave  wliistled  jigs  to  red-herrings.  l\Iike  cared  not  a rap  for 
praste  or  purgatory,  and  some  assert  tliat  be  stole  his  riverince's  cab- 
bages,  bail  luck  to  bim  ! 

“Matters  went  on  in  tbis  way  for  many  a year  ; Mike  grew  worse 
and  worse  every  day  of  bis  life,  and  not  a cat  could  say  a mouse  was 
its  own  in  Ballyhaugb. 

tc  In  all  likelihood  yer  lionours  bave  lieard  of  tbat  terribly  stormy 
niglit,  when  the  round  tower  on  tbe  bilí  of  Ilowth  was  thrown  down, 
and  tbe  beautiful  city  of  Killarney  was  overfiowed  by  tbe  lake.  It 
was  on  tbat  very  night,  while  Mishter  Mike  was  sitting  by  his  artli, 
draming  of  divilry  for  tbe  morrer,  and  laríing  at  tbe  tunder  and  the 
lightnin*,  and  watchin*  the  ]>raties  hile  in  the  pot  for  his  supper,  and, 
basides,  be  was  singing  a song,  which  I '11  repate  to  yer  lionours;  'tis 
called  ‘ Mike  Leary 's  song  of  the  praties.' 

44 4 Bear  praties,  or  murphies,  or  wliatever  ñame 
The  l’arned  may  cali  ye,  I love  ye  the  same  ; 

Ye’re  the  roundest,  the  swatest,  the  best  of  all  fruit. 

And  I ’ll  sing  till  1 ’m  tired  in  praise  of  the  root. 

4 Just  schrapc  them  gintaly  wlicn  put  in  the  pot, 

And  take  them  up  smoking,  and  ate  them  quite  liot  ; 

And  while  on  tlieir  heauties  my  shoul  is  regalía*, 

I 'II  loudly  proclaim  they  require  no  repolin*. 

* VVrid  buttermilk  sliure  for  a prinoe  they  ’re  a faste  ; 

There  ’s  nothin*  like  praties,  west,  north,  south,  or  east. 

Swate  fruit ! while  adown  my  plensed  throat  as  ye  rull. 

Be  assured  that  Mike  Leary  will  nc'er  oliarge  ye  toll. 

4 The  gintles  may  talk  of  tlieir  fruit  from  afar, 

Of  the  grape,  and  the  pach,  tlic  apple,  and  pear ; 

But  the  pmtie  so  innly,  the  pratie  is  mine  ; 

May  the  pratie  and  Shamrock  for  ever  intwine!’ 

íf  Whetlier  Mike  liad  finislied  his  song  or  not,  'tisn't  asy  to  say,  but 
'tis  sartin  tbat  a gintle  and  purlite  tap  at  the  door  silenced  bim  intircly. 

u ‘ Murther ! and  wbo  is  it  there  ? Come  in,  an  piase  ye,  as  ye 
ginerally  do,  tbrougb  tbe  kayliole,  or  down  the  cbimbly.  But  the  invi- 
tation  was  declinen,  and  the  tapping  continued.  After  some  delay, 
Mike  went  to  the  doór,  and  opened  it,  and  to  be  sure  a very  dacent- 
looking  gintleman  stood  on  the  thresliold.  He  didn't  stop  to  be  asked, 
but  walked  in,  as  if  he  liad  been  steppin'  into  his  own  liouse. 

“ e Quite  at  lióme,  sir !'  said  Mike. 

“ * To  be  sure,  Mishter  Mike ; and  arn't  ye  glad  to  see  me  ?'  said 
the  stranger. 

<l  ‘ Seein'  as  bow  I liav'n’t  yer  lionour's  acquaintance,  I carn't  very 
well  say  whither  I 'in  glad  or  sorry  to  see  ye,  but  if  yer  lionour  will  be 
pleased  to  tell  wbere  ye  larnt  my  ñame,  perhaps  I shall  be  able  to 
answer. 
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"4We  shall  be  better  acquainted  soon,  Misther  Leary.* 

44  * Maybe,  or  maybe  not/  whispered  JVIike  to  himself. 

44  The  stranger  was  a fine,  tall  man;  he  walked  to  the  fire,  and 
sated  himself  in  the  chimbly-corner ; a large  wide  cloak  covered  him 
from  head  to  lieel,  and  Mike  was  rayther  surprised  to  see  that,  althougb 
the  rain  was  comin*  down  in  a flood,  not  a drop  had  tonched  it.  He 
wore  a singularly-shaped  hat ; liis  face  was  quite  shaded,  and  he  ap- 
peared  anxiously  to  conceal  liis  feet.  Mike,  knowin*  as  the  lád  was, 
couldn't  exactly  understand  his  visitor,  and  was  quite  curious  to  find 
out  who  he  was,  and  what  lie  wanted.  He  had  nothin'  of  thé  praste 
about  him ; the  pólice  wasn’t  born : who  else  was  bold  enough  to  in- 
trude  on  Mike  ? The  lad  was  fairly  puzzled. 

44  4 I liope  yer  honour  had  a pleasant  walk  up  the  hill/  said  Mike, 
re-openin*  the  conversation. 

t€  4 Quite  delightful,  Mishter  Leary;  it  was  the  fiueness  ofthe  night 
that  indueed  me  to  pay  ye  a visit/ 

“Thiswas  rayther  unintelligible  to  Mike,  seein*  that  it  was  what 
might  be  honestly  called,  the  c divil's  own  weather/ 

44  4 Did  yer  honour  asily  find  the  way  up?*  inquired  IMike. 

44  4 Quite  asily,  indeed ; I was  lighted  all  the  way/ said  the  stranger, 
pointing  to  the  lightnin*. 

44  Mike  sated  himself  by  the  fire,  opposite  his  visitor,  and  endeavour- 
ed  to  get  a peep  at  his  face,  but  the  man  was  too  deep ; there  sartinly 
was  somethin'  very  singular  about  him.  Mike*s  blood  began  to  get 
warm,  but  the  appearance,  and  the  free  and  fearless  manner  of  the 
stranger,  kept  him  quiét ; in  fact,  IMike  cliunged  froin  hot  to  coid,  and 
in  a few  minutes  he  began  to  feel,  as  perhaps  he  had  never  felt  beforé,' 
confoundedly  afraid  of  the  man  before  him.  The  stranger  glanced  fre- 
quently  at  Mike,  and  the  very  peculiar  expression  of  his  weli-shaded 
eyes  mude  the  lad  feel  quare  and  oncomfortable.  He  fidgeted  about, 
and  began  to  consider  wliere  he  should  light  upon  his  biggest  sliille- 
lagh.  lie  sartainly,  and  more  than  once,  wislieu  the  stranger  in  a very 
warm -ti  i mate.  He  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  Mike's  thoughts, 
for  he  was  very  particular  in  his  inquines  afther  his  health  ; and  lie 
asked  afther  all  liis  friends,  and  how  they  were  gettin'  on  in  thé  world, 
and  what  they  had  been  doin*  lately,  and  whether  Mike  had  been  busy, 
and  all  sich  things,  and  so  many  of  tliem,  that  Mike  began  to  tliink 
him  a frind  of  the  fumily,  whicli  the  stranger  confirmed  by  sayin*, 

4<rI  feel  a great  intirest,  Mike  Leary,  in  all  that  concarns  ye,  and 
llave  a strong  desire  to  sarve  ye,  if  ye  will  jist  be  afther  lettin*  me 
know  how  1 can  do  it/ 

“ 4 By  makin*  yerself  scarce/  Mike  w’ould  have  said,  but  he  didn't. 
lie  was  rayther  onaccustomed  to  resave,  and  seldom  needed,  offers  of 
assistance,  so  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  and  therefore  said  nothin’. 

"The  stranger  wasn’t  at  all  surprised  atanytliin'  IMike  saidor  didn't 
say  ; he  playecl  with  the  lad  as  ye  would  with  a well-hooked  trout,  or 
a delicate  morsel  that  ye  *ve  only  to  open  yer  month  to  swallow.  He 
continued  : — f I have  been  tliinkin*,  Misther  Mike,  that  ye  would  like 
to  pay  me  a visit ; in  truth  I have  called  ’specially  to  invite  ye,  and 
as  the  evening  is  so  agreeable,  we  shall  find  no  time  better  than  the 
prisint.  My  sarvants  and  frinds  have  long  been  expectin*  ye,  Mister 
Leary,  so  ye  ’ll  have  no  occasion  to  fear  incouvaniencin*  us.* 

4 4 4 Arrah  1 I will,’  said  Mike,  hardly  knowin*  what  he  was  sayin*. 
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“ ‘ My  risidince  is  a considerable  distance  from  tbis ; but  it  will  take 
ye  a very  little  time  to  raach  it  1 Not  so  long,  we  could  not  lielp 
hoping,  as  it  takes  you,  Tim,  to  reach  the  tail.* 

“ ( Shall  we  start  at  once  ?'  continued  the  stranger. 

“ * Quite  as  yer  honour  'piases/  said  Mike ; ‘ but  I was  a-thinkin' 
yer  honour  must  be  faiut ; so,  perhaps,  beforc  we  go,  ye  '11  be  takin'  a 
slice  o'  the  bacon, — tliere  isn't  better  under  the  moon,— and  a dhrop  o' 
the  raal  stuíF,  the  ginuine  dew/  and  JMike  pointed  proudly  to  a keg  in 
the  comer, — ‘don’tspake  of  it,'  and  Mike  winked  at  his  visitor,  * but 
I mude  it  meself.' 

€<  c It  was  sartainly  kind  o’  ye,  Mistlier  Leary,  to  think  o*  the  bacon  ; 
and  I 'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  the  dhrops  that  are  comin',  and  I carn't 
find  it  in  me  to  refuse  yer  ofter.* 

“ Mike  jumped  up  suddenly  to  rake  the  fire  together,  and  takin'  the 
stranger  rayther  by  surprise,  for  his  cloak  liad  slipped  aside,  he  saw 
somethin'  that  nearly  made  him  jump  back  agen  ; but  the  lad  suiother- 
ed  his  feelin's,  and  jist  wint  on  wid  his  job  as  if  he  'd  seen  nothin'  at 
all. 

“ s Malely  murther ! though/ said  he  to  himsilf;  but  the  sacret's 
out ; but  Mike  Leary  is  safe  as  yet,  and,  be  dad  ! but  he  intinds 
kapin’  so.  Yer  a deep  ould  lile ; but  I jist  mane  for  ye  to  pay  yer 
lodgin's/ 

“ Mike  bustled  about,  lookin'  aftlier  the  gridiron,  but  he  couldn’t  find 
it  nowhere, — and  how  could  lie,  considerin'  he  hadn't  one  ?— It  warn't 
under  the  bed,  ñor  under  the  table ; it  hadn't  got  among  the  nigs  ; 
and  Mike  liad  no  neiglibour  to  borrow  it ; he  thought  it  must  be  in 
the  comer  beliind  his  visitor;  and  there,  sure  enough,  he  didn’t  find  it, 
but  he  did  see  a tundering  big  tail  curled  round  and  round,  and  the 
tip  turned  up  like  a snake's  liead,  and  all  this  the  owner  quietly  fan- 
cied  was  covered  up  by  his  cloak,  but  it  wasn't.  cNow's  the  time/ 
thought  Mike ; and  he  very  nately  slipped  one  end  of  a lialter  over 
the  tail,  and  fashtened  the  otlier  to  a nail  in  the  wull. 

“ This  was  a strange  way,  ye  '11  be  thinkin',  to  sarve  a frind,  but 
Mike  didn't  fancy  ballancin'  his  accounts  jist  yet,  and  he  felt  sartain 
his  mashter  has  called  for  a sittlement.,  so  he  thought  he  'd  turn  round, 
and  open  a new  score.  Perhaps  he  made  up  his  mmd  to  go  to  the  divil 
in  finer  weather.  Mike  pertinded  to  go  outside  the  house  to  look  for 
the  gridiron.  He  took  one  short  pape  in  at  the  window,  whin  he  saw 
the  di  vil  already  began  to  get  fidgety,  and  then  started  off  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  to  pay  the  lirst  visit  he  ever  paid  in  his  life  to  the  house 
of  the  praste. 

u lie  ran  down  the  liill  like  a liare,  and  in  less  tlian  no  timestood  at 
his  riverinee's  door,  ogainst  which  he  thumped  like  a bathering-rain. 
His  riverince  soon  popped  his  blessed  liead  out  ov  the  windy,  and  his 
disturber,  widout  giving  bim  time  to  spake,  bawled  out, 

“ c I 'm  JMike  Leary,  and,  piase  yer  worship,  I ’ve  got  the  di  vil/ 

“ « I always  told  ye  ye  had,  ye  graceless  whelp  1 and  what  do  ye 
mane  by  disturbin'  an  honest  man  at  this  time  o'  niglit,  and  in  sich 
wedder,  to  tell  him  a sacret  that  the  whole  parish  knows?' 

(<<  Quite  thrue,  yer  riverince;  but  I 've  trapped  the  di  vil  himself; 
he  paid  me  a visit,  and  I 've  tied  him  up  by  his  tail.' 

“ c Bad  luck  to  ye,  Mike  Leary,  for  a lyin'  thief ! do  you  think  to 
persuade  me  the  di  vil  would  lave  his  snug  fireside  in  sich  wather  as 
this  ?' 
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“ * Mike  Leary,  divil  as  lie  lias  been,  wouldn't  bemane  himsilf  by 
tellin*  ye  a lie ; I 've  got  him  bag  an‘  bone,  liead  an*  horas,  and  I want 
yer  riverince  to  come  and  excomuiunicate  him,  that  we  may  have  pace 
in  the  parisli.' 

“ I *11  tell  ye  what,  ye  bogtrottin*  villin  ! if  ye  don*t  be  afther  gettin' 
back  to  yer  den,  it  's  yersilf  that  I *11  excommunicate  ; and  thin  ye  may 
go  and  keep  company  wid  the  divil  for  a long  day.* 

“ * Then,  it  *s  yer  riverince  that  won't  come,*  said  Mike  ; ‘ bad  luck 
to  the  di  vil  for  comin*  at  all ; but  if  I must  go  back  to  him  by  mesilf, 
it  's  not  walkin'  I *11  go ; I *11  jist  borrer  yer  riverince's  pony,  and,  as  I 
like  ridin*  asy,  I *11  take  saddlc  and  bridle  as  well ; I *m  sure  yer  river- 
ince won’t  object,  considerin*  the  wather  ;*  and  wid  this  Mike  went 
towards  the  stable. 

“ ( Och,  ye  murtherin'  villin  ! only  wait  till  I get  down,  and  I *11 
tache  ye  to  borrer  ponies  I This  Mike  Leary  would  stale  the  beard  off 
the  chin  of  the  holy  pope  1* 

"Mike  knew  well  that  the  praste  wouldn’t  let  his  pony  go  widout  a 
struggle  to  save  him,  and  the  praste  was  equally  well  assured  that 
Mike  would  do  as  he  said,  and  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  also  with 
what  he  meant  by  borrowin*. 

“ The  lad  liad  scarcely  time  to  saddle  and  mount,  when  down  carne 
his  riverince  in  his  shirt  and  his  slippers,  but  in  sich  a tunderin*  rage 
that  he  would  have  felt  warm  packed  up  in  ice.  He  had  seized  the 
first  w'apon  that  carne  in  his  way,  which  happened  to  be  a chopper 
that  the  ould  cráter  who  waited  on  his  riverince  used  to  cut  up  the 
sticks  and  the  mate  wid,  and  a fíne  tliing  it  was  for  Mike  that  he  had 
the  start,  or  his  pate  might  have  been  made  into  two.  Mike  rodé 
away  up  the  liill,  and  the  praste  follará  as  fast  as  lie  could ; not  a rap 
cared  he  for  wind  or  wather,  and  sometimes  his  shirt  was  over  his 
head,  and  sometimes  he  thouglit  it  was  blown  clane  oíF  his  back,  but 
not  a word  did  he  spake,  for  the  rage  and  the  runnin'  blew  the  breath 
clane  out  of  his  body. 

“ Mike  rodé  leisurelv  along,  merely  takin’  care  to  kape  out  o*  reach 
of  his  rivcrince's  arm,  for  we  must  do  the  lad  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
didn*t  want  to  stale  the  horse,  but  only  to  draw  the  praste  up  the  hill. 
In  this  tliere  was  no  diíliculty,  for  his  riverince  stuck  to  his  work  like 
a brick,  and  Mike  lauglied  to  himself  wliin  he  considered  how  nately 
he  was  takin'  him  to  the  divil.  His  riverince  went  on,  detarmined  to 
go  there,  or  anywliere  else,  for  his  pony.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
hulfway  up  the  mountain,  wliin  they  began  to  liear  a most  disperate 
uproar,  and  as  they  got  nearer  to  Mike's  house,  there  was  sich  an  in- 
farnal  clatter  as  ni  ver  was  lieard  on  arth  before.  The  wind,  and  the 
rain,  and  the  tunder,  made  a vary  respectable  noise,  but  all  were 
drowned  in  noise  of  another  sort.  Some  would  have  fancied  that  the 
inner  parts  of  the  mountain  wanted  to  come  out  to  have  a look  at  the 
daylight.  I forgot  it  was  niglit ; but  ni  ver  mind.  I *11  jist  be  afther 
tellin*  ye  that  sich  a roarin*,  howlin*,  and  scratchin*  couldn't  have  been 
equalled  by  fifteen  liundred  tousand  womin  doin’  tlieir  best,  and  its  jist 
mesilf  that  knows  what  one  can  do  whin  her  blood  *s  up. 

“ Mike  stopped,  and  so  did  the  praste. 

" ‘ Are  ye  afther  hearin'  that  ?*  says  IMike. 

lt  1 1 nm,*  says  the  praste. 

“ * That  *s  the  ould  baste  himsilf,*  says  Mike. 

“ ' Is  it  ?'  says  the  praste. 
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" * Yis/  says  I\Iike  ; ‘ and,  dipind  on  it,  I can  tell  yer  riverince  the 
cause  o'  the  clatter ; I liope  yer  riverince  will  pardon  me,  but  some 
time  ago  I borrcrd  a halter  from  yer  riverince,  and  'tis  this  same  that 
I 've  tied  the  tief  up  with,  and  the  blessed  rope  he  carnt  touch  widout 
buril  i n'  Jiis  fingers,  and  isn't  it  atin'  into  his  tail  like  murther.  Yes, 
Mishter  Divil,  yer  in  for  it  now/ 

" ‘ 1 'm  aftlier  tinkin',  IVIike,  that  yer  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I '11  go 
wid  ye;  but  jist  get  off  the  pony,  and  let  me  ride ; and  for  the  love  o' 
the  Lord,  give  me  yer  coat,  for  I 'm  gettin'  coid,  and  it  won't  be  ra- 
spactable  at  all,  at  all,  to  make  my  app'arance  in  this  stute  before  the 
di  vil.  Yer  a sad  rogue,  Mike  ; but  I suppose  I must  be  afther  for- 
givin'  ye.  I 'm  sure  I should  if  ye  liad  a drop  o'  whiskey.’ 

" ‘ No  sooner  said  tlian  sarved,'  cried  Mike,  as  he  handed  his  river- 
ince a bottle,  which  he  was  seldom  widout,  and  havin'  got  ofF  the  pony, 
and  out  of  the  coat,  his  riverince  took  his  place  in  botli  cases,  and  they 
pursued  their  journey,  the  praste  merely  remarkin* : — ‘ Of  course, 
Mike,  I shall  liave  the  halter  back  ?f 

“ ‘ Of  course  !'  replied  Mike,  ‘ and  the  divil  wid  it,  if  yer  riverince 
piases/ 

" Whin  they  reached  the  honse,  a very  swate  sane  of  confusión 
they  saw.  The  cliairs  looked  as  if  they  *d  been  havin'  a deadly  battle 
wid  one  anoder,  for  legs  and  arms  were  strewed  in  all  directions  ; the 
table  liad  gone  clane  mad,  and  liad  cut  its  capers  till  it  fell  down  all  of 
a heap  ; a whole  side  of  bacon  was  br’ilin'  on  the  fire,  and  the  di  vil  liad 
basteu  it  wid  the  frying-pan.  The  tief  liad  taken  one  swate  pig  by 
his  purty  little  tail,  and  broken  its  nose  against  the  wnll,  and  liad 
clawed  the-ear  of  anoder,  and  swallowed  it  whole  ; but,  worse  tlian  all, 
he  liad  danced  upon  the  wliiskey-cask,  and  smashed  it  to  smithereens  ; 
but  the  roarin'  lion  didn't  forgit  first  of  all  to  dlirink  the  whiskey,  and 
a blind  man  might  have  seen  that  the  baste  was  roarin’  dlirunk. 

" When  Mike  saw  all  this,  he  didn't  spake  a word  ; lie  only  said  to 
himself,  ‘ I 'm  thinkin*,  Mishter  Divil,  that  ye  '11  be  afther  payin'  for 
yer  sport/ 

"The  moment  Mike  and  the  praste  i ntered,  he  was  quiet  as  any 
lielpless  lamb ; he  shlunk  into  the  comer,  like  a well-whipped  cur, 
and  would  liave  put  his  tail  betwane  his  legs,  only  he  couldn't. 

“ ‘ Ho  ! ye  're  here,  are  ye  ?'  says  the  praste. 

“ Not  a word  did  the  divil  reply. 

"‘The  divil 's  in  it,  but  we '11  find  manes  to  make  ye  spake!'  and 
says  lie,  ‘Mike,  be  afther  givin'  me  some  watlier;'  and  Mike  gavc  his 
riverince  the  wather,  and  his  riverince  blessed  it,  and  turned  it  to  holy 
watlier  intirely,  and  tliin  his  riverince  dippcd  his  hand  into  it,  and 
gave  the  divil  a taste  o'  it ; and  didn't  it  go  into  him  like  scaldin* 
brotli ; be  dad,  but  it  did  ; and  liow  he  ronred,  and  liow  he  groaned, 
while  Mike  and  the  praste  larfed  outright,  and  well  they  miglit. 

" ‘Now,  tliin,  ye  brimstone-stinkin’  baste  ! what  have  ye  got  to  say 
for  yersilf?' 

“ The  unfortunate  divil  could  only  groan.  Wid  that  the  praste  give 
him  a taste  more  of  the  wather. 

" ‘ Spake,  and  be  damned  !*  cried  he.  ‘ It  's  yerself  that  shall  re- 
mimber  comin'  to  Ballyhaugh/ 

" The  poor  divil  managed  to  squake  out, — ‘ Let  me  go  ! let  me  go  ! 
and  I ’ll  be  on  my  oath  niver  to  come  widin  fifty  miles  of  yer  riverince 
again.' 
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“ ‘ Ye  will  ?*  said  his  riverinee;  c yes,  I daré  say  ye  will ; but,  do 
yer  think  I 'm  sich  a fool  as  to  take  a divil's  oatli  ? not  I.  I '11  have 
yer  bond;  yes,  yer  bond,  Mistlier  Divil,  and  brake  it  if  yer  daré.' 

“ The  di  vil  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  wid  any  tarms  to  get 
free.  Mike  wanted  to  try  thc  effects  of  tlie  shillelagh  on  his  skull, 
but  the  praste  wouldn't  have  it  at  all ; he  had  no  objection  to  taze, 
but  he  didn’t  like  coinniittiu'  murther;  besides,  his  riverinee  had  an 
eye  to  business,  for  he  knew  that  rootin'  out  the  divil,  like  oder  ill 
wades,  made  work. 

“ Mike,  by  the  praste's  desire,  produced  a skin,  and  his  riverinee 
sat  himsilf  down  to  write,  and  lie  wrote  an  agramint  as  long  as  a 
liomily.  He  tied  the  divil  down  in  all  sorts  of  ways  niver  ag’in  to 
show  his  nose  in  Ballyhaugli ; there  was  all  sorts  of  curses  and  anatlie- 
mis,  and  the  like,*  and  he  made  the  divil  promise  to  ate  himsilf  up  if 
i ver  he  broke  his  bond.  The  like  of  this  writin'  ye  won’t  often  meet 
wid.  Whin  it  was  finished,  he  gave  it  to  the  divil  to  sign,  and  what 
should  he  do  to  make  the  barg'in  more  bindin',  but  open  a vein,  and 
write  his  divilish  ñame  wid  his  blood. 

And  now/  said  he,  f tobe  sure,  kind  sir,  ye '11  be  afther  lettin' 
me  go  ? Come,  undo  the  halter,  for  I assure  you  it  begins  to  make  me 
fale  rather  oncomfortable/ 

“ t To  be  sure  1 to  be  sure!'  says  the  praste,  ‘and  wid  that  he  wint 
behind  him,  pertindin*  to  uudo  the  halter;  but,  faix ! he  took  up  his 
chopper,  and  wid  one  clane  blow  cut  off  the  tip  of  the  diviVs  tail.  Sa- 
than  gave  a bellow  that  would  have  quieted  a thousaud  big  roarin' 
guns,  and  widout  so  much  as  sayin*  good  night  to  ye,  bounced  through 
the  winder.  The  noise  the  divil  made  drove  Mike  against  the  wall, 
and  quite  stunned  the  poor  lad,  but  notliin*  the  baste  could  do  had  any 
elfeet  on  his  blessed  riverinee ; he  cried  out  as  the  divil  Jlew  away, — 
‘ Ha  1 hal  me  boy,  there  ye  go,  wid  yer  tail  ofF;  but  niver  mind, 
there  's  plenty  o'  places  wliere  tliey  retad  bad  spirits,'  and  wid  that  his 
riverinee  picked  up  the  tail,  and  he  and  Mike  made  tliimselves  comfort- 
able,  and  ate  their  suppers  quite  well.' 

“ Now,  then,"  continued  Tim,  “ I Ve  only  to  tell  yer  honours  that 
the  blessed  jcwel  that  ye  've  been  favoured  wid  a sight  of,  is  the  very 
tail  that  the  divil  wore  whin  he  visited  Mike  Leary  on  the  night  o'  the 
famous  storin.  And,  can  yer  honours  concave  anythin'  more  precious 
and  beautiful.  Here  it  is,  and  liere  it  sliall  be  as  long  as  the  world 
stauds. 

“ I '11  just  conclude  by  tellin*  yer  honours  what  became  ofMike,  and 
the  praste,  and  the  otlier  paple.  To  begin  wid  the  halter ; by  express 
desire,  it  was  sent  to  his  holiness  at  Rome,  and  his  holiness  was  so  de- 
lighted  wid  it,  and  so  sure  that  it  would  put  him  into  the  right  road, 
that  he  hung  himself  wid  it.  What  became  of  the  divil  I have  niver 
exactly  larnt,  but  'tis  quite  sartin  that  since  that  night  he  hasn't  been 
so  free  wid  his  personal  visits,  and  much  more  particular  in  the  com- 
pany  he  kapes. 

“ If  ye  look  about  ye  in  swate  Ballyhaugli,  ye  *11  persa  ve  that  lie's 
not  broken  his  bond ; ye  may  be  shure  his  nose  Las  niver  since  been  on 
this  side  the  mountain. 

“The  blessed  praste,  good  luck  to  his  mimery,  was  made  prior  of 
our  monastery,  and  a swate  place  it  was  ; AI ike  was  made  cook,  and 
he  lived  well,  and  died  fat.  I 've  done  at  last,  and  I liope  yer  honours 
are  satisfied  wid  the  tail.” 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  VISIT  TO  SANDWICH. 

BY  HBNRY  CURLINC. 

“ Think  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 

As  they  were  living  ; think  yon  see  them  great, 

And  follow’d  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  frietuls  ; then  in  a moment  see 
How  soon  tliis  mightincss  ineets  misery.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1597,  the  sun  shone  bright 
to  every  eye  in  the  good  town  of  Sandwich,  except  to  that  of  Ca- 
tharine  de  Mandeville.  She  alone,  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment  consequent  npon  the  expected  arrival  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
that  day,  sad,  sick,  and  solitary,  remained  closely  immured  in  her 
chamber,  whose  lattice  window  looked  out  across  the  haven  npon 
the  fertile  Isle  of  Thanet. 

With  her  lovely  but  pallid  cheek  upon  her  hand,  she  sat  and 
watched  the  xnain  of  waters,  as  they  rippled  in  the  sun-beams  off 
Pegwell  Bay.  Since  the  Bonaventura  liad  gone  down  upon  the  Good- 
win  Sands,  for  hours  at  a time  would  she  sit  and  gaze  upon  that 
part  of  the  ocean  which  surges  around  the  headland,  where  last  she 
had  watched  the  boat  containing  her  lover,  as  he  made  effort  to 
intercept  the  devoted  bark  of  the  adventurers.  Her  hawks,  hounds, 
and  steeds  were  alike  neglected  ; the  falcons  moped  in  their  tower, 
the  hounds  bayed  unnoted  in  the  kennel,  and  the  steeds  ycrked 
out  their  heels  with  impatience  in  the  stall. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  matters  to  be  arranged  and  attended  to, 
preparatory  to  the  royal  visit  at  his  house,  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville 
liad  been  somuch  occupied  since  his  return,  that  he  had  failed  to  no- 
tice  the  deep  and  settled  melancholy  which  now  pervaded  the  spirits 
of  his  sometime  joyous  child.  The  household,  too,  w’as  altogether 
in  a statc  of  confusión  and  bustle.  Serving  incn  and  niaids  were 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  ; officials  constantly  Corning  and  going, 
ordering  and  counter-ordering  ; messengers  departing  and  arriving ; 
and  the  whole  establishment  in  that  State  of  uproar  and  discomfort, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  when  guests  of  higli  import- 
ance  are  about  to  bless  some  favoured  individual  with  the  honour  of 
a visit. 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  marsh  and  meadow',  turret  and  twisted  cliiui- 
ney,  roof  and  steeple,  on  the  important  13th  of  August,  1597,  a day 
big  with  the  fate  of  Master  M unible,  the  mayor,  the  barons  and 
burgesses,  the  supporters  of  royal  canopies,  the  stewards  of  the 
court,  the  Queen’s  bailiffs,  and  the  town-clerk  and  hog-beadle  of 
Sandwich. 

Sandwich,  indeed,  on  this  day  wras  like  one  great  guard-house. 
The  turrets  and  towers  of  its  various  gate-houses  surmounted  w ith 
flags,  banners,  and  bandcroles,  which,  various  in  device  and  hue, 
streamed  and  fiaunted  gaily  in  the  breeze  ; its  walls,  bristling  with 
pikes  and  matchlock  barréis,  frowning  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
resounding  with  the  roll  of  brass  drums,  the  bray  of  trumpets,  the 
hoarse  roar  of  command,  and  the  clash  and  clatter  of  armed  men. 
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Those  who  look  «pon  this  dull  and  deserted  town  in  the  year 
1644,  with  its  still  and  solitary  neighbourhood,  would  hardly  con- 
ceive  tliat  it  ever  contained  within  its  walls  so  lively  apopulation  as 
on  this  day  fretted  in  its  streets  and  thoroughfares.  To  gaze  upon 
the  earthy  beds  and  green  mounds  of  those  peculiarly  damp  and 
dismal-looking  churchyards,  one  would  hardly  suppose  them  com- 
pounded  and  amalgamated  with  the  bodies  and  bones,  the  limbs  and 
tliews,  the  fragments  and  particles  of  the  aspiring  citizens,  the 
swashbuckler  cavaliers,  the  soldiers,  sailors,  pretty  lasses,  ancí  un- 
washed  artificers  composing  the  mob,  gentle  and  simple,  who  on 
this  day  strutted  and  bellowed  so  abominably  through  the  streets  of 
Sandwich. 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  tower  and  town,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1597 ! 
The  sun,  however,  was  not  so  early  up  as  the  Sandwichers  : the 
whole  place  was  in  a State  of  feverisli  excitement  long  before  it  was 
light.  These  were  days  in  which  men  went  to  roost  almost  as  soon 
as  the  fowls  in  their  poultry-yards,  and  aróse  from  their  truckle-beds 
with  the  early  village-cock. 

If  the  present  few-and-far-between,  the  scattered  few,  who  now 
inhabit  this  Cinque  Port,  could  look  back  upon  the  multitude 
swarming  the  streets  at  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  joyous,  “ glit- 
tering  in  golden  coats,”  and  full  of  spirits  as  the  month  of  May,  they 
would  perhaps  throw  up  their  eyes,  and  fancy  the  whole  town  liad 
swallowed  the  insane  root  which  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

Large  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  strips  and  fragments  of  cluth,  hung 
from  many  of  the  open  casements  of  the  houses  on  either  side  the 
principal  streets,  reaching  nearly  to  the  pavement.  Flags  met  each 
other  from  the  opposite  room-windows,  like  the  proud  banners  of 
ancestral  chivalry  in  an  ancient  hall ; and  the  heraldic  honours  and 
gonfalons  of  many  a Kentish  knight,  which  had  been  rotting  since 
tlie  York  and  Lancastrian  feuds  in  lofts  and  garrets,  were  this  day 
brought  to  light,  and  hung  up  in  the  rooms  and  halls  of  oíd  Sand- 
wich. The  streets  themselves,  too,  were  strewn  with  rnshes,  herbs, 
and  flags ; the  quaint  oíd  houses  embosomed  in  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  festooned  with  wreaths ; the  highways  and  by ways,  the  blind 
alleys,  and  tortuous  courts  were  hung  with  garlands,  and  peopled 
with  cavaliers  and  ladies  gay,  together  with  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
suttlers,  barbers,  bakers,  gardeners,  tapestry-workers,  and  pork- 
butchers,  vintners,  cutlers,  pilots,  pastry-cooks,  fish-fags,  and  ship- 
carpenters.  Minstrels*  (so  called)  also  piped  through  the  town  ; 
the  warden  of  the  company  of  tailors  mustered  his  bandy  forcé  in 
Lucksboat  Street ; the  shoemakers  fell  in  at  Hog's  Córner  ; the  wea- 
vers  and  fishermen  marched  down  Strand  Street,  and  took  up  their 
station  finally  beside  Blue  Dick'st  pond  ,*  and  the  gentlemen  yeomen 
of  the  county  rodé  up,  and  posted  themselves  without  Canterbury 
Gate.  Then  again  thcre  were  costelets  of  ale  tapped  in  the  Butchery, 
bonnes  of  beer  broached  in  the  Fish  and  Corn  Markets,  and  a barreí 
of  Gascoigne  wine  distributed  in  Chantry  House  Sq uare,  besides 
pottles  of  beer  sold  at  all  the  hostels  at  onc  halfpenny  per  pottle. 

* All  persons  piping,  or  playing  on  stringed  Instruments,  or  bellowing  about  the 
town,  were  called  minstrels  at  this  time,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  up. 

•f*  Blue  Dink,  who  worked  so  bard  in  destroying  the  tcf/reai  idolulrous  window  ” 
in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  gave  a narrativo  of  his  proceedings,  entitled  a Cathe- 
dral  newes  from  Canterbury.” 
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Thcn  therc  was  no  end  to  rows  and  railings  witliin  doors,  and  squab- 
blin^  and  fighting  without;  riot  and  rascallity,  strife,  manslaughter, 
filching  froni  pockets,  and  all  sorts  of  petty  larcenies.  Three  re- 
spectarle townsmen  were  this  day  banished  for  life,  for  thefls  in 
dwelling-houses ; one  worthy  inhabitant  sentenced  to  have  his  ears 
cut  off,  and  nailed  to  a cart-wkeel,  for  assaulting  a jurat  whilst  un 
duty  ; and  an  oíd  woman  ordered  to  go  about  the  town  with  a mor- 
tar  borne  before  her,  for  abuse  of  the  mayor.  These  were  indeed 
the  good  oíd  days,  when  oíd  women  could  not  lie  with  impunity, 
but  were  flagellated,  inade  to  stand  in  chantries  in  wliite  sheets, 
driven  through  streets  with  mortars  borne  before  them,  and  even 
seated  upon  the  cucken-stool. 

O Sandwich  ! lone,  desoíate,  melancholy,  and  neglected,  with  thy 
shops,  wharfs,  and  warehouses  to  lct,  thy  cabin-like  apartments,  in 
the  bulkhead-looking  stories  of  thy  dwellings,  damp  and  decayed  ; 
thy  walled  gardens ; thy  various  markets ; thy  closes,  chantries, 
friaries,  and  hospitals,  now  so  ruínate  and  waste  ; — who  can  look  back 
upon  what  thou  once  wast,  without  sharing  the  melancholy  per- 
vading  the  whole  town.  Where  now,  indeed,  O Sandwich,  are  wc 
to  fina,  even  in  the  purish  of  St.  Clement  alone,  the  streets  and  tho- 
roughfares  once  so  filled  with  bustle  and  life?  Who  shall  presume 
to  point  out,  amongst  the  quaint-looking,  ruinous  cabins,  still  totter- 
ing,  and  affording  shelter  for  bats  and  bloated  toads,  the  location  of 
the  Capel  Street,  the  Oíd  Hall  Streets,  the  Tarechef  Streets,  the 
Knighten  Streets,  and  the  Knightrider  Streets  ? Who  shall  now 
say  where  once  was  Price  Lañe,  leading  to  the  walls ; the  Garget, 
or  Communis  Latrinam,  near  Davy's  Gate,  or  Barnsend,  described 
as  the  Street  going  from  the  Chain  to  the  town-wall,  or  Pondend 
Garden,  or  Love's  Garden,  or  Galliard  Garden,  or  West  Delf  Wil- 
derness?  Where  now  are  the  Libberpets,  theCrowpeck,  Gascoigne 
Lañe,  the  Cage  in  the  Fishmarket,  or  the  inclosed  Pleasaunce  in 
Dregger  Lañe?  Verily,  Sandwich,  thy  glory  hath  departed  from 
thee  ; “ thou  art  no  more  as  thou  hast  been." 

On  the  13th  August,  1597,  the  streets  we  have  named  presented 
the  appearance  of  a car  ni  val.  All  day  long  did  the  crowd  roll  back- 
wards  and  forwards  like  a surging  tide  in  these  various  thorough- 
fares,  and  all  day  long  were  the  gate-keepers  employed  in  putting 
strangers  to  their  answers,  breaking  the  shins  of  intrudcrs,  and 
scoring  upon  the  pates  of  vagabonds  who  strove  to  push  in  amongst 
their  betters.  All  day  long,  too,  were  the  town-guards  and  various 
beadles  endeavouring  in  vain  to  keep  order  and  regularity,  and  make 
a respectable  appearance  in  the  streets. 

Meanwhile  her  Majesty  had  been  long  expected,  and  no  man 
could  say  atwhich  gate  she  was  about  to  enter.  ToMaster  Mumble, 
the  Mayor,  alone  was  the  hour  of  her  coming,  and  the  point  she 
would  arrive  at,  supposed  to  be  known. 

At  the  Sandown  gate,  however,  was  the  greatest  crush.  There 
the  soldiery  and  volunteers  being  mostly  drawn  up,  on  either  side 
the  way,  and  flags  and  banners  waving  thickly  as  poppies  in  a corn- 
field,  the  scene  was  most  brilliant  and  imposing.  IVIaster  Mayor, 
too,  with  no  less  than  nine  portly  jurats  revolving  around  his  huge 
body,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  was  observed  to  hover 
more  constantly  and  anxiously  about  the  Sandown  gate  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  the  other  gates  of  the  town.  Three  hundred  of 
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the  most  respectable  per  son  ages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
apparelled  in  white  satín  doublets,  slashed  and  pufFed  with  pea- 
grecn,  and  having  pink  ribbons  on  the  sleeves,  wearing  also  black 
Gascoigne  hose,  and  cross-gartered  with  scarlet.  Gentlemen  volun- 
teers,  each  gentleman  having  a morion  and  a cali  ver,  had  ofFered 
their  Services  to  do  suit  and  Service , and  mount  guard  day  and  night 
whilst  her  Majesty  remained. 

(i  And  now  sits  expectation  in  the  air.”  All  day  long  the  nobility 
and  mobility  oF  Sandwich  had  been  in  a State  of  ferment ; many 
having  been  drunk  and  sober  two  or  three  times  over,  in  drinking 
healths  to  her  Majesty,  and  still  she  had  not  arrived.  From  early 
dawn  till  near  nightfall  (for  it  was  now  upon  tlie  stroke  of  seven 
p.  m.  by  St.  Clement’s  dock)  had  the  Sandwich  folks  kept  their  spi- 
rits,  as  it  were,  upon  the  qui  vive , and  hope  deferred,  together  with 
too  much  liquor,  began  to  make  their  liearts  and  stomachs  exceeding 
sick,  when  it  began  to  rain  furiously,  and  Master  Mayor  to  grow 
also  out  of  humour. 

At  length  a hum,  like  the  drone  of  a Lincolnshire  bagpipe,  was 
heard  on  the  road,  far  away  beyond  the  Gate-house.  It  was  evi- 
dently  a sound  of  mighty  import.  The  noise  of  many  voices,  much 
loyalty,  and  large  masses  coming  slowly  onwards,  something  similar 
to  the  noise  of  a disbanded  power  riotously  inclined.  The  sound 
communicated  itself  within  the  walls  of  Sandwich  ; the  pent  up  mul- 
titude  began  to  expand  as  it  were,  to  perspire  afresh  at  every  pore, 
to  effervesce,  and  threaten  spontaneous  combustión.  The  town- 
guard  and  halberdiers  of  the  West  Port  are  put  to  it  to  keep  their 
posts ; heads  are  broke  by  dozens,  and  women  trampled  upon ; and 
yet  will  not  the  mob  be  restricted  or  restrained.  A brazen  trump 
at  this  moment  suddenly  rings  out  “no  mistake ” from  the  Gate- 
house  ; it  is  answered  from  the  bastions  and  ramparts  that  girt  the 
town,  cast,  west,  north,  and  south.  There  is  a noise  amongst  the 
excited  folks,  as  when,  in  these  latter  times,  the  horses  are  really  off 
on  the  Derby  Day  upon  Epsora  Downs.  Even  Master  Mayor  is  shoved 
about  hither  and  thither,  and  compressed  upon  jurats,  barón s,  and 
burgesses,  as  he  strives  to  get  to  his  proper  post  without  the  walls 
of  the  town.  Ilis  red  gow'n  is  torn  in  the  press,  his  wig  trodden 
under  foot,  and  no  respectable  citizen  can  say  what  has  become  of 
the  wrife  of  his  bosom.  The  soldiery  are  driven  desperate,  pikes  are 
at  the  pits  of  people's  stomachs ; the  hog-beadle's  staíT  is  beaten  to 
pieces  with  drumming  upon  the  hard  heads  of  his  neighbours,  and 
his  nose  lias  beguu  to  bleed  from  iré  and  over  excrlion.  Then  carne 
the  cry  of  the  captains  upon  duty  at  the  bar bi can,  and  the  angry 
shouts  of  the  irate  Mayor. 

“ lia,  rascáis  !”  lie  roared,  “ I would  I had  a gallows  erectcd  liere 
at  hand.  Beat  back  that  huge  fellow',  Master  Beadle,  clambering  up 
the  flag-staff.  Mercy  o’  me!  what  a crowd  of  women  have  got  up 
liere  amongst  the  burgesses  and  town-councillors  ! Ha,  rascáis  i I 
shall  be  crushed  to  a mummy  ! Quoit  me  dowfn  that  rude  vagabond 
fighting  with  the  haberdasker's  wife,  Ensign  Pcake.  Fetch  me  a 
wipe  at  those  pestilent  rognes  tlirowing  rotten  apples  at  the  Queen's 
bailiff  and  the  supervisor  of  the  wuter-delf.  Get  me  a dozen  strong 
fellow  s from  before  the  Pelican  Inn,  Master  Facefright ; tell  tliem 
to  bring  crab-trec  staves  with  ’em.  Body  o*  me ! but  I *11  scratch 
the  heads  of  these  varlets  that  so  choke  up  the  gateway.  Hark  ! 
xvf  2 h 
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Lupus/'  he  continued,  as  the  report  oP  a matchlock  met  his  ear, 
t€  what  noise  is  that?  Clear  a passage,  villaius  ! Gentlemen,  hamlle 
your  calivers.  Throw  open  the  gates  there,  warder.  The  Lord  of 
his  infinite  mercy  be  good  to  me !"  cried  the  still  struggling  chief 
inagistrate ; (i  the  Queen  's  at  hand,  and  I can't  get  out  to  receive 
her  !" 

And  now,  in  midst  of  tliis  uproar,  the  huge  gates  being  thrown 
open,  folks  peer  out  on  either  hand,  and  the  cavalcade  is  actually  to 
be  seen  in  the  road  beyond. 

Meanwhile  a silence  ensues,  as  when  the  storm  suddenly  lulls,  in 
order  to  gather  breath  for  a greater  effbrt.  It  losts  till  the  head  of 
the  procession  lias  almost  reached  the  gate,  and  then  in  an  instant 
the  camión  from  the  ramparts  seem  to  tear  open  men’s  ears,  and 
cover  every  one  near  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre,  disuiay, 
and  dread ; then  out  roll  the  ready-braoed  drums  and  brazen  trum- 
pets  ; then  caliver  and  matchlock  rattled  the  welkin’s  ear,  and  a 
shout  aróse  that  shook  the  oíd  Saxon  tower  of  St.  Glement's  church 
to  its  foundation-stone. 

Meantirae  Master  Mayor,  (her  Majesty  having  halted  without  the 
Sandown  gate  with  all  her  cavalcade,)  he  being  apparelled,  as  the 
account  suith,  in  a scarletc  goune , díd  then  and  there  yield  unto  her 
Majestie's  hand  his  mace ; which  her  Maiesty  receiving,  amidst  all 
this  smoke,  fire,  and  uproar,  in  no  wliit  dismayed,  restored  to  him 
again,  with  a marvellously  civil  speech  and  complimentary. 

“ What  tliink  ye,  my  lords,"  slie  said  to  the  nobles  opposite  her, 
tc  of  our  reception  in  Sandwich  ? By  God's  grace  we  fecl  ourself  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  we  desi  re  of 
Master  Mayor  no  less  than  that  he  should  expresa  the  same  to  all 
and  sundry,  giving  our  liearty  commendation  of  the  good  order  we 
find  here,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  their  small  shot/'* 

After  which,  the  cavalcade  once  more  getting  in  inotion,  in  au- 
other  minute  the  walls  of  Sandwich  encircled  their  Queen.  And 
now,  the  procession  having  entered  the  Sandown  gate,  the  people 
were  rewarded  with  a sight  thereof.  First  carne  a squadron  of  ca- 
valry,  mounted  on  cream-coloured  steeds,  gallantly  armed,  and  ciad 
in  buíT  and  gold,  scarfed  and  plumed;  then  followed  a goodly  com- 
pany  of  pikemen  on  foot,  whose  steps  kept  time  to  the  rolling  drum 
and  wry-necked  íife ; then  was  seen  (what  at  that  time  in  itself  was 
a curiosity)  namely,  a huge,  ill-contrived  leathern  vehicle,  gilded  all 
over,  and  called  a coacli,  and  which,  crcaking  and  groaning  like  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut,  contained  five  awful-looking,  owl-like  judges, 
incorruptible,  incomprehensible,  and  inscrutable,  every  line  of  their 
parchment  visages  rigid  with  stern  resolve  and  strong  sense.  Next 
to  that  creaked  the  royal  earriage,  drawn  by  eight  enormous  grey 
steeds,  with  fiowing  mane  and  tail,  driven  by  a coachman,  grave- 
looking  as  the  preceding  judges,  and  quiet  as  sapient-looking,  bare- 
headed,  and  sweating  with  his  exertions  in  keeping  back  his  mettled 
steeds,  so  as  to  preserve  a grave  and  dignified  deportment  and  pace. 
Then  carne  a company  of  peak-bearded  gentry,  astride  upon  Flemish 
mares,  intermingled  with  a score  of  running  footmen,  accoutred  in 
fantastic  liveries  of  light  brown,  picked  out  with  yellow.  Amidst 

# Queeu  Elizabetli,  when  nt  the  Sandown  Gate,  gave  great  commendation  to  tlic 
townsfolks,  not  only  for  their  good  order,  but  os  also  for  the  excellence  of  their 
small  shotte. — Boys. 
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this  fraternity  of  flunkiea  walked  the  Mayor  of  Sandwich  and  all  his 
civic  company,  his  body  bcnt  forwards,  and  bowing  to  the  centre  at 
every  step  he  took.  After  this  followed  a third  carriage,  filled  with 
radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  females,  most  likely  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Qtieen.  They  appeared  highly  amu  sed  and  diverted 
with  all  they  saw ; for  they  laughed  consumedly,  and  ehatted  to 
eacli  other  incessantly,  the  luxuriant  ringlets  upon  their  creamy 
chceks  being  in  a state  of  constant  vibration  and  agitation  conse- 
quent  upon  their  mirth,  which,  indeed,  was  only  to  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  continued  roar  of  the  artillery  from  the  ramparts,  the  fdc- 
firing  of  the  small  arms  in  the  streets,  and  the  clang  and  clangour  of 
trumpet  and  drum.  Then  followed  a fourth  carriage,  containing 
anotlier  full  complement  of  fair  females  and  cavaliers  of  condition  ; 
after  which  followed  a troop  of  horse,  armed  in  “ back,  breast,  and 
pot the  whole  being  brought  up  by  a triple  line  of  pikemen,  who, 
stretching  completely  across  the  road,  formed  a sort  of  rear-guard, 
each  line  halting  and  coming  to  the  right  about  alternateíy,  with 
their  weapons  at  the  long  trail,  and  then  rctiring  througli  the  inter- 
vals of  the  preceding  files,  as  modern  skirmishers  are  seen  to  do, 
when  executing  the  manceuvre  of  the  fire  and  retire,  and  by  which 
wise  provisión  the  pressure  from  without  was  in  some  sort  kept 
back,  her  Majesty ’s  carriage  allowed  room,  and  the  rabblement  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  finally  shut  out  of  the  town. 

And  now,  we  would  it  were  possible,  and  that  space  would  allow 
of  our  giving  a full  and  particular  account  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance  of  this  most  condescending  visit  of  her  Majesty.  Our 
limits,  liowever,  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a fractional  part  being 
here  dilated  upon.  All  we  can  therefore  accomplish  will  be  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  devices  and  divertisements  invented  and  devised 
for  the  royal  pastime  whilst  she  remained.  Suffice  it,  then,  we  llave 
brought  her  Majesty  by  easy  stages  into  this  town  of  towns,  and  she 
is  already  progressing  along  Strand  Street,  where  from  either  side 
hung  divers  cords,  entwined  and  twisted  with  branches  of  the  vine  ; 
their  leaves  hanking  (as  the  account  saith)  crosse  the  streets , and  upon 
them  hung  pendant  dyvers  garlandes  of  f y nc  floivers , so  that,  what 
witli  garlands  and  vine-leaves  over  head,  and  rushes , herhes , and 
flags,  and  fowcrs  strewed  beneath  her  feet,  her  Majesty  rodé  in  a 
perfect  bower  of  bliss,  un  til  she  carne  to  her  lodging,  i(  a fyne  hotvse , 
over  whereon  her  armes  were  sette  and  hanked  with  tapestrye.” 

Thus,  then,  her  IMajesty  progressed  down  Strand  Street,  amidst 
such  a din  of  warlike  instruments  as  though  the  inhabitants  meant  to 
blow  the  town  picccmeul  into  the  air  for  her  especial  honour  and 
glory. 

“ And,  O,  ye  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  counterfeit,” 

we  pray  a cessation  of  your  clamour  whilst  we  safely  lodge  her  at 
Sir  Philip  Mandeville's  mansión. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  she  was  stayed  in  mid  career  by  Rychard 
Spicer,  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  and  the  towne's  orator,  who,  back- 
ed  by  other  ministers,  and  the  stole-master , halted  the  procession  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  an  oration,  penned  for  the  purpose,  of  a 
most  portentous  length  and  singular  dulness,  and  of  which  her 
IMajesty  gave  great  commendation,  and  once  more  essayed  to  move 
on.  Then,  again,  she  was  brought  to  a stand,  for  the  purpose  of 
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being  presented  with  a “ cuppe  of  golde”  weighing  two-and-thirty 
ounces,  and  having  a covcr  of  curious  device,  and  which  her  Majesty 
graciously  receiving,  did  hand  to  Ralph  Lañe,  one  of  her  equerries, 
a right  jovial  and  merry-conceited  gentlernan,  who  “put  it  in  liis 
pooket.”  After  which  the  cavalcade  again  put  on,  but  was  stayed 
after  a few  paces  by  Simón  Beetle,  the  head-master  of  the  prepara- 
tory  school,  who,  apparelled  in  a black  gown  and  hood,  lined  with 
white  taffeta,  presented  the  Queen  with  a Greek  Testament,  accom- 
panying  the  gift  with  an  appropriate  speech,  of  sucli  portentous 
length  that  her  Majesty  cut  it  short  by  a severe  reprimand  in  the 
language  in  which  the  holy  volume  was  writtcn,  and  which  so 
amazed  the  donor  that  he  was  carried  off  in  a fit  by  the  liog-beadlc 
to  the  Pelicane  Inn.  After  which,  “ the  imperial  votaress,  fancying 
slie  was  free,”  once  more  essayed  to  move  on  out  of  the  press,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  lauded  and  extolled  at  every  step,  and 
verses  and  poems  sang  and  said  by  fl  pretty  dimpled  pages,”  m the 
shape  of  parish  foundlings,  who,  planted  against  every  post  and  cór- 
ner from  her  first  cntry  to  her  lodging,  sung  liallelujahs  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  she  at  length  reached  Sir  Philip  Mandeville's  mansión, 
where  she  was  reeeived  by  that  gentlernan  in  a proper  and  dignified 
manner. 

And  now,  again,  we  wouhl  it  carne  within  our  capacity.  or  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  to  describe  liow  her  Majesty  comportcd  herself 
during  the  remainder  of  this  eventful  evening.  As  how  she  held 
converse  with  my  Lord  Cobham  during  the  refection  served  in  the 
hall  of  the  mansión,  and  where  a throne  had  been  erected  for  her  on 
a raised  dais  at  its  upper  end,  upon  the  subjcct  of  the  measles  and 
the  smnll-pox,*  which  then  raged  at  Canterbury,  and  the  plague  in 
Folkstone  and  Faversham.  And  how  her  Majesty  joked  with  my 
Lords  of  Leicester,  Burghley,  Clinton,  and  Say  ; talked  scholarly 
and  wisely  upon  various  learned  matters  with  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
and  Lincoln  ; and  rebuked  Master  Mumble,  the  mayor,  for  his  awk- 
wardness  in  attempting  to  hand  her  the  loving  cup,  and  stumbling 
over  her  footstool,  .and  throwing  the  contents  al  i over  her  royal 
stomacher,  as  also,  how  she  held  council  with  Sir  Philip  Mandeville 
on  the  subject  of  erecting  milis  upon  the  salt-pans,  widening  the 
haven,  and  assembling  two  tliousand  men  in  the  town,  from  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  preparing,  in 
readiness  to  be  used  up,  in  the  event  of  their  being  required. 

And  now,  her  Majesty \s  royal  repose  having  been  all  night  long 
disturbed  by  the  busy  clink  of  hammers,  and  the  shouts  of  rude  me- 
chanics.  On  rising  from  her  couch,  after  induing  her  habiliments, 
and  presenting  before  the  glass  just  such  a half-length,  y 'ciad  in 
jewelled  stomacher,  amazing  ruff,  and  carrotty  wig,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  Holbein's  celebrated  portrait,  she  threw  open  the  casemcnt  in 
order  to  sniff  the  air  of  the  fíats,  and  observe  the  cause  of  the  din 
which  had  “ startled  the  night's  dull  car,"  and  disturbed  her  rest, 
when  she  was  sufficiently  astonished  at  beholding  a sort  of“pie- 
crust  fortress/'  which,  having  been  run  up  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  on  the  other  side  the  haven,  was  now  with  its  turrets  bristling 
with  falconets  and  small  cannon,  and  crowded  with  armed  men  ; 

■ My  Lord  of  Cobham  sígnified  to  her  Majesty  that  the  measles  and  small-pox 
raged  ut  Canterbury  during  her  visit  to  Sandwich. 
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whilst  the  shore  on  her  own  side  the  rivcr  was  also  lined  with  troops, 
only  waitiug  her  august  appearance  to  commence  a furious  mock- 
assault,  and  carry  this  formidable  battery  by  storm. 

No  sooner,  tlierefore,  was  her  Alajesty’s  radiant  countenance, 
jewelled  stomacher,  and  portentous  ruff,  seen  at  tlie  casement,  than 
the  leaders  gave  the  word,  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  vomited  forth 
smoke  and  fire,  and  the  assault  began  from  the  wharfs  and  ware- 
liouses  immediately  beneath  her  window,  making  altogether  (as  the 
account  saith)  a very  diverting  scarmechc , for  her  royal  amusement 
and  delight.  Alean  wliile,  during  the  din  of  the  engagement,  certain 
Walloons,  who  could  swim  well,  having  tlirown  themselves  on  board 
certain  boats,  being  armed  with  quarter-staves,  assaulted  each  other 
in  the  stream,  and  dealing  their  blows  with  might  and  main,  kept  up 
a very  respectable  engagement,  sousing  each  other  ever  and  anón 
into  the  river,  highly  to  the  delight  of  her  Alajesty,  the  merriment  of 
the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  the  amazement  oí*  the  maids  of  honour. 

Ale  lists  not  now  to  tell  of  the  many  subsequent  divertisements, 
masques,  dances,  and  reveis,  whieh,  without  intermission,  followed 
fast  opon  each  other  during  the  royal  visit  at  this  Cinque  Port.  Suf- 
íice  it  tliat  on  this  particular  day,  and  which  had  begun  so  auspici- 
ously,  after  her  Alajesty,  and  ladies  of  honour,  together  with  all  the 
choice-drawn  cavaliers  of  the  court,  had  broken  their  fast  upon 
barón s of  beef,  larded  capons,  pasties  of  the  (loe,  and  beakers  of  hum- 
ming-ale,  the  Queen  held  her  court  at  Sir  Philip's  mansión,  in  a 
room  which  may  still  be  seen  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  and  in  which 
her  bluff  sire  had  been  twice  before  similarly  entertained.  After 
which  she  was  regaled  with  a sumptuous  banquet  given  at  the 
school-house  adjoining,  by  Aíistress  Alayor  and  her  sisters,  the 
jurats'  wives.  This  costly  spread  consisted  of  a hundred  and  nine 
dishes,  served  upon  a table  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  whereat  her 
Alajesty  was  so  well  entertained,  and  so  exceeding  merry  withal, 
that  she  ordered  certain  of  the  most  curiously-devised  dishes,  con- 
taining  tliose  viands  she  more  cspceially  relished  the  ílavour  of,  to 
be  reserved  and  carried  off  to  her  lodgings  for  supper. 

On  the  following  Thursday  her  Alajesty  took  her  departure  from 
the  town  somewhat  more  quietly  than  she  had  entered  it,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  rain,  the  soldiery  were  drenched  and 
dispirited,  shot  ofi’  their  pieces  ill-favouredly,  the  chambers  would 
not  go  off  at  all ; and  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  less  mo- 
bility  in  the  town,  there  was  less  uproar  and  confusión. 

We  must  now,  in  the  absence  of  the  great  personages  who  have 
figured  in  these  pages,  turn  our  attention  for  a brief  space  to  tiloso 
individuáis  of  lesser  note,  who,  during  the  bustle  and  all-absorbing 
interest  of  the  royal  visit  have  necessarily  been  overlooked. 

Sir  Philip  de  Alandeville,  whose  constant  duties  as  host  to  the 
highcst  personage  in  the  realm,  had  kept  him  in  cióse  attendance 
and  a State  of  feverish  anxiety,  so  that  matters  connected  with  his 
own  particular  had  been  unthought  of  and  neglectcd,  suddenly  re- 
membered  that,  during  the  residence  of  the  court  in  his  house,  he  had 
scarcely  seen  his  daughter,  and  that,  after  having  been  presented  to 
her  Alajesty,  she  had  shrunkfrom  the  gaze  ofthe  attendant  cavaliers, 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  presenee,  and  was  reported  sick  in  lier 
chamber.  As  he  reposed  himself  in  his  study  after  the  departure  oí 
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the  royal  cortége , the  remembrance  struck  upon  liim  with  a pang, 
and,  leaping  to  bis  feet,  he  souglit  her  chamber. 

Valentine  Harkaway,  who  has  also  figured  in  the  early  part  of  this 
liistory,  had  likewise  made  himself  excecding  scarce  during  the  diver- 
sions  of  the  royal  holiday.  Devoted  to  her,  whose  slightest  smile  was 
dearer  in  his  esteem  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  royal  diadem,  he  had 
been  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  beautiful  cousin.  Twice  had 
he  spurred  his  courser,  and  put  a girdle  round  about  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  by  desire  of  the  fair  Catharine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  learning 
some  tidings  of  the  boat  which  she  had  last  seen  pulling  for  the 
barque  of  the  adventurer,  and  each  time  had  he  returned  embossed 
with  foam,  and  bloody  with  spurring,  to  tell  his  cousin  of  a fruitless 
search.  The  boat  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  It  had  either 
reached  the  ship,  and  shared  its  fate  upon  the  Goodwins,  or  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  on  that  rough  day.  Meanwhile  the  illness  of 
Catharine  increased  liourly,  and  all  was  gloom  and  dismay  at  the 
mansión.  The  stalwart  form  of  Valentine  was  to  be  seen  hour  after 
hour,  with  his  broad-brimmed  castor  and  hunting-whip  in  hand, 
leaning  listlessly  against  the  casement  of  the  withdrawing  room,  ancl 
Sir  Philip  himself  sat  wreeping  beside  liis  daughter's  couch,  and 
listening  to  her  heavy  breathing  as  the  curie w sounded  solemnly 
tlirough  the  town.  The  leech  of  the  place  was  already  in  attendance. 
Another  had  been  sent  for  from  Canterbury,  and,  as  the  last  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  church  died  upon  the  evening-breeze, 
he  arrived. 

Taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,  soon  as  he  entered  the  chamber, 
the  new  practitioner  approached  the  bed  upon  which  the  patient 
lay  ; and  at  the  first  glance  upon  its  occupant  he  started  back,  put 
his  finger  to  his  lip,  and  beckoning  the  family-physician  from  the 
room,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  led  him  a few  paces  into  the 
corridor. 

“ Your  patient,  doctor/*  he  said,  “you  know  her  situation  and 
disorder." 

€t  I have  been  puzzled  by  previous  symptoms,"  returned  the  other, 
“ which  caused  me  to  doubt ; but  I suspect  it  's — " 

“ — The  plague/*  said  the  Canterbury  leech,  interrupting  him, 
“ and  she  *11  die  in  two  hours  from  this  time.  I must  to  horse  again 
immediately.  Nothing  can  be  done  here,  and  our  consultation  has 
lasted  a decent  time.  Best  cali  her  fathcr  from  the  chamber,  and 
inform  him  of  the  fact.'* 

“ Best  so/*  said  the  Sandwich  leech  mournfully,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly  done. 

And  now  all  was  grief,  dismay,  gloom,  and  horror  in  the  town. 
Sir  Philip’s  mansión  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  this  awful  visita- 
tion  had  fallen.  The  disorder  pervaded  the  very  air  of  the  town. 
House  after  house  was  in  turn  locked  up.  The  buriers  of  the  dead 
were  successively  carried  oíT  to  that  pit  where  tliey  had  deposited  so 
many  of  their  neighbours ; and,  with  fearful  liaste,  lest  the  disorder 
should  spread  in  the  mansión  of  Sir  Philip,  his  daughter  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  tomb. 
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INDIAN  LUXURIES. 

Indian  luxiiries ! ha  ! lia  ! We  are  seízed  with  a disposition  to 
pitch  the  pen  into  the  fire,  and  throw  up  our  legs  in  an  extacy  of 
fiin  when  we  llave  written  the  words.  They  represent  such  a plea- 
sant  fiction, — such  a contradiction  in  terms,  — such  a very  piquant 
jest.  How  the  two  words,  “ India  ” and  “ luxury  *'  ever  carne  to  be 
joined  togethcr  in  the  holy  bonds  of  adjective  and  substantive  pass- 
eth  our  comprehension.  In  the  mouths  of  honest  people,  whoknow 
nothing  of  the  “ British  Empire  in  the  East ” they  are  indissoluble  ; 
but  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  broiled  under  a Bengal  sun, 
they  are  an  impossible  conjunction!  the  banns  have  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  demon  of  the  climate  ; and  no  license,  — not  even 
“ the  most  unbounded,” — can  connect  them  for  a m ornen t.  They 
may  possibly  have  been  United  in  the  days  of  the  vulgar  oíd  nabobs, 
whose  notion  of  the  luxuries  were  regulated  by  a certain  capacity 
for  animal  enjoyment,  and  a preference  for  the  far  rúente  o ver  the 
pleasure  of  labour,  else  wliere  the  phrase  so  common  even  now  in 
these,  the  realms  of  ignorance  ? But  the  divorce  has  long  since  been 
prononnced  ; the  unión  immemorially  repealed.  Is  it  a luxury  to 
be  denied  the  free  and  healthful  use  of  one's  limbs?  to  be  perpetual* 
ly  troubled  with  dyspepsia  ? to  be  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
thawing  and  dissolving,  and  the  remaining  four  panting  and  wither- 
ing  under  the  combined  influence  of  a scorching  sun  and  biting 
hyperborean  blasts?  Can  there  be  any  enjoyment  in  tossing  and 
tumbling  about  one*s  bed,  with  a trumpet-bancí  ofmusquitoes  sound- 
ing  the  rcveiUc  from  midnight  until  dawn  ? Is  pleasurable  existence 
compatible  with  cutaneous  eruptions?  with  perpetual  boils?  with 
eternal  apprehensions  of  cholera?  with  absence  from  lióme,  and 
friends,  and  relatives?  with  lassitude,  ennui,  and  insufferably  stupid 
society  ? Solely  on  the  principie  tliat 

44  Every  wunt  which  stimulatcs  tlio  brcast 
Becomes  a source  of  pleasure  when  redrest.” 

Can  anything  be  deemed  a luxury  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Punjaub.  Are  you  horribly  athirst — and  when  are  you  not  athirst  ? 
— a glass  of  water,  bearing  on  its  surface  a lump  of  ice  from  the 
American  lakes,  floating  like  a miniature  berg,  and  bobbing  against 
your  heated  beak,  and  cooling  your  fevered  lips,  may,  in  such  a 
view,  deserve  to  be  called  a luxury,  although  it  is  only  a common 
necessary  of  life.  Are  you  incapable  of  putting  one  foot  before  the 
other  from  sheer  languor,  or  too  tindery  to  expose  your  person  to 
the  action  of  a vertical  sun  ? — you  fling  yourself  into  a palankeen, 
filled  with  morocco-leather-covered  bed  and  cushions,  and  lie  your 
lengtli  ulong,  with  the  latest  number  of  Bentley  in  your  feeble  hands, 
— yet,  bating  the  magazine,  which  you  can  get  much  fVesher  in 
England,  where  is  tlie  luxury  of  such  a remedy  for  helplessness  ? A 
punkah,  a huge  oblongfan  of  tusser  silk,  or  painted  cotton,  stretched 
on  u framc,  suspended  to  your  ceiling,  and  swung  by  a drowsy, 
lazy,  yawning,  nodding,  opium-chewing  native,  agitating  the  atmo- 
spliere,  and  keeping  the  myriads  of  gossamer  inseets  at  a respectful 
distance,  must,  of  course,  be  a luxurious  appendage  to  a dwelling. 
Isit?  Try  to  diñe  without  it — the  perspiration  from  your  brow 
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mingles  with  your  mulligatawny  ; you  break  off  after  each  mouth- 
ful,  and  clap  your  cambric.  handkerchief  to  your  streaming  cheeks  ; 
myriads  of  curious  specimens  of  entomology  settle  upon  your  argand 
lamp,  and  dim  its  lustre ; and  see ! a huge  member  of  the  locust 
family  is  getting  board  and  lodging  gratis  upon  the  mealy  potato  on 
which  you  have  fixed  your  eye;  four  or  five  oddly-shaped  creatures, 
something  between  the  black  ant  and  the  wasp,  have  driven  their 
proboscia  into  your  curried  cliicken ; and  at  least  hall*  a score  of 
glassy,  globular  black  beetles,  and  as  many  glittering,  jet-black, 
w'inged,  and  perfumed  bugs,  frcsli  from  the  neighbouring  jungle,  or 
born  of  the  contiguous  marshes,  have  plunged  into  your  goblet  of 
Hodgson,  demonstrating  their  preference  for  palé  ale  over  the  stag- 
nant  yellow  cream  of  their  native  pool.  Then  try  to  breathe  freely 
after  each  coúrse.  Do  it  as  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of 
respiration  under  difficulties.  €t Pun/cdh , then  /"  you  shout  to  your 
menial  ; for  you  find  the  (<  luxury  99  indispensable  to  your  existence. 
No  ! — most  emphatically  I say,  No  ! There  is  no  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  in  Indian  lite  than  results  from  the  artificial  remedies  for 
misery.  If  there  be  luxury  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  then  we  have 
a higher  measure  of  indulgence  in  our  own  sea-girt  island.  Chiní- 
neys  that  doift  smoke,  omnibuses,  policemen,  umbr ellas,  the  Poor 
Laws,  steam-boats,  door-bells  and  knockers,  boot-jacks,  cab-drivers, 
coals  and  candles,  all  belong,  on  this  principie,  to  the  catalogue  of 
luxuries. 

Still,  a man  of  an  enlarged  mind  may  refíne  upon  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  Indian  life,  and,  by  excess  of  good  taste,  enhance  even 
the  degree  of  sensual  gratification  arising  from  eating  and  drinking. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  in  London  who  wear  coats,  but  very 
few  wear  them  with  the  air  of  a Brummell ; there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  men  in  London  who  eat  mutton  every  day,  yet  how  rarely 
is  the  meat  subjected  to  the  seicntiíic  treatment  which  makes  the 
chops  at  Dolly's,  and  the  cotclcttcs  at  the  hotel  of  the  Buckingham 
Institute,  sapid,  palatable,  intellectual  ? All  men,  in  the  burning, 
steaming,  suffocating  month  of  May,  devour  many  fish  in  Calcutta  ,* 
but  very,  very  few  know  how  to  eat  them.  Indeed,  I never  knew 
but  one  who  had  a just  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  fish  and  his 
own  palate.  Instcad  of  sitting  in  a coat  or  cotton  jacket,  waistcoat, 
cravat,  &c.,  vis-á-vis  plated  dishes  of  sodden  fish,  inclosed  in  a va- 
pour-batli,  he  dispensed  with  the  idle  ccremony  of  dressing  for 
dinner,  merely  because  the  dinner  had  the  manners  to  be  dressed  for 
hira,  and  placed  himself  at  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  bare-necked, 
and  open-breasted,  while  the  punkah  waved  over  him  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  pulís  per  minute.  The  fish  carne  up  in  the  frying-pan,  hot, 
crisp,  hissing,  the  butter  forming  itself  in  bubbles  through  the  well- 
browned  crumbs  which  protected  its  delicate  skin ; the  potatoes, 
almost  lost  to  view  in  the  volumes  of  steam  which  aróse  as  thcy 
were  uneovercd,  accompanied  the  fish ; the  melted  butter  just 
anointed  the  vegetable ; and  a long  glass  of  creamy,  foaming  cham- 
pagne, iced  to  that  exquisite  point  wliere  excess  of  coid  does  not 
affect  flavour,  wound  up  the  delicate  repast.  And  that  was  a luxury, 
and  the  only  luxury  ?ve  ever  knew  in  five-and-twenty  tedious  years. 
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CUAPTER  V. 

SUSPICION. 

Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  aud  bleeding  fresh, 

And  &ei:s  fust  by  a butcher  with  an  axe, 

But  will  íáuspcct  ’twus  be  who  made  the  slaughter  ? 

Ring  Ilenry  VI.  Parí  II. 

During  these  proceedings  thejuge  de  paix  was  announccd.  I ad- 
vanced  t o meet  lum,  and  stuted  the  íacts  which  liad  been  communi- 
cated  to  me,  as  well  as  what  I had  myself  witnessed,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded  to  view  the  chamber  oí*  the  deceased.  Various  depositions 
were  then  made,  and  a proce  s-verbal  was  drawn  up  ; the  discovery  of 
the  knife,  the  most  important  feature,  being  principally  dwelt  on. 
Reluctantly  the  peasants  deposed  to  the  faet,  and  as  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted  the  probability  of  its  belonging  to  Theodore. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong,  and  the  juge  de  paix , 
without  actually  signing  a warrant  for  his  apprehension,  gave  an 
order  for  his  innnediate  appearance  at  the  chateau,  to  account  for  a 
fact  so  suspicious  and  mysterious. 

The  messengers  dispatched  on  this  errand  were  unsuccessfnl ; 
they  proceeded  to  Theodore's  cottage,  and  having  knocked,  without 
obtaining  admission,  they  entered  the  apartment,  the  door  of  which 
was  unbolted.  Theodore  was  from  lióme,  and,  to  judge  from  its  ap- 
pearance, the  room  did  not  seem  to  have  been  slept  in ; the  only  sign 
of  recent  occupation  was  a half-burnt  candle,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished  where  it  stood,  in  the  crevice  of  the  window-seat.  Inquines 
were  made  of  the  neighbours ; one  oíd  man,  who  lived  opposite, 
could  alone  give  any  information.  Being  over-fatigued  from  a hard 
day's  work  111  the  vineyard,  he  could  not  sleep,  and  at  a very  late 
hour  he  had  observed  a light  shining  in  Theodore's  cottage ; curious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  he  had  risen  from 
his  bed,  and  saw  Theodore,  dressed,  and  stunding  at  a table  in  the 
room  ; but,  his  back  being  towards  him,  he  could  not  ascertain  the 
nature  of  his  occupation.  In  a short  time  he  saw  him  approach  the 
window,  and  extinguish  the  light ; soon  after  the  cottage-door  was 
gently  opened,  and,  though  the  night  was  dark,  he  could  distinguish 
a figure,  wrapt  in  a cloak,  passing  quickly  out,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  was  that  of  Theodore. 

This  evidence,  though  of  trifiing  import  at  any  otlier  moinent, 
tended  greatly,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  enhance  suspicion. 
Further  inquines  were  prosecuted,  and  more  certain  intelligence 
íinally  obtained.  It  was  discovered  that  Theodore  had  passed  the 
preceding  evening  at  Villeneuve;  a part  of  it  in  the  company  of  two 
strangers,  with  whom  he  was  seen  at  a late  hour,  in  earnest  conver- 
saron. 

That  Theodore  should  have  been  seen  at  Villeneuve  was  no  mat- 
ter  for  surprise,  as  his  engagement  with  Adéle  Dupont  was  known 
to  all  the  Connnunc  ; but,  on  being  queslioned,  the  eider  Dupont 
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admitted  that  he  liad  lefl  them  at  an  early  hour,  after  an  evening  of 
much  sorrow,  in  a very  dejected  State,  with  the  promise  of  returning 
early  on  the  morrow,  to  devise  some  plan  for  relieving  the  present 
anxiety  of  the  family. 

“ But,”  added  the  oíd  man,  “ I will  never  believe  that  crime  can 
attach  itself  to  poor  The  odore,  ñor  that  he  can  be  connected  by 
deed,  word,  or  thouglit,  with  the  dreadful  act  perpetrated  at  the 
cháteau.” 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  Adele  were  excessive  when  the  sad 
news,  and  the  more  fatal  comments  which  accompanied  them,  reach- 
ed  her  ears ; she,  too,  relied  proudly  on  the  undoubted  innocence  of 
her  lover,  but  she  gricved  to  tliink  that  a sliadow  of  suspicion  should 
fall  on  his  ñame.  She  strove  to  comfort  her  father  with  the  assurance 
of  Theodore's  freedom  from  guilt,  and  appeared  to  gather  hope  and 
confidence  herself  from  the  oft-repeated  assertion  ; thougli  an  atten- 
tive  observer  might  have  discerned  that  at  times  the  fnjslerico-passio , 
climbing  to  her  heart,  nearly  choked  her  utterance,  and  belied  the 
eager  expression  of  her  countenance. 

But  the  presumptive  evidence  was  strong  against  him  ; he  liad 
been  seen  to  leave  his  own  dwelling  at  a late  hour  of  the  night,  or 
ratlier,  at  an  unusually  early  one  in  the  morning ; he,  better  tlian 
most  people,  knew  where  the  treasure  of  the  unfortunate  M aclame 
Van  Ilelmont  was  deposited  ; a knife,  identified  as  his,  liad  been 
found  beside  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed  ; and  his 
present  absence,  or  presumed  evasión,  was  confirmatory  of  guilt. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinión  of  the  jnge  de  paix,  who,  having 
carefully  examined  into  all  the  ci re u metalices,  and  collected  all  the 
evidence  that  could  be  obtained,  finally  issued  a warrant  for  Theo- 
dore's  apprehension,  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

The  excitcment  caused  by  this  event  in  a community  like  that  of 
Montreux,  ordinarily  so  tranquil,  was  excessive  ; the  peasnnts  forgot 
tlieir  daily  avoeations,  and  assembled  in  knots,  to  cliscuss  the  myste- 
rious  occurrence ; the  whole  country  appeared  at  once  put  in  mo- 
tion ; messengers  carne,  and  went,  and  every  fresh  arrival  or  de- 
parture  furnished  matter  for  renewed  discussion.  This  State  of 
things  lasted  all  day  ; ñor  was  it  diminished  towards  evening,  when, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  a peasant  arrived,  breathless,  to  say  that 
Theodore  had  been  taken  at  Vevay,  as  he  landed  from  a small  sail- 
ing-boat. 

I was  sorry,  and  yet  glad  at  the  news;  my  own  impression,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  was  in  favour  of  Theodore  ; and  this  opinión 
was  strengthened  by  the  faCt  of  his  return,  an  act  which,  I trusted 
and  believed,  was  ratlier  the  resultof  innoccncc  than  of  sccurity  from 
detection,  or  familiarity  with  crime. 

The  peasant's  communication  was  brief.  Theodore  had  expressed 
the  utmost  astonishment,  as  well  as  horror,  at  the  murder  ; his  emo- 
tion,  he  said,  was  great ; but  whether  it  aróse  from  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  patroness,  or  the  dread  of  discovery,  remained  a question.  lie 
had  loudly  and  solemnly  protested  his  innocence,  but  readily  gave 
himself  up  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  was  now  in  the  prison  of 
Vevay.  It  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him 
that  night,  but,  naturally  anxious,  as  well  on  account  of  the  living  as 
of  the  dead,  and  being,  moreover,  myself  a party  to  the  discovery  of 
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events  connected  with  the  murder,  I determined  to  go  to  Vevay 
early  the  next  day. 

I passed  a restless  night ; a thousand  obiects  flitted  tumultuously 
before  me ; combining  the  occurrences  of  the  day  with  by-gone  re- 
collections,  in  a strange  mingling  of  what  was  at  once  fearful  and 
beautiful.  I might,  perliaps,  have  slept ; but  my  dreams  were  only 
the  continuation  of  the  same  perplexed  thoughts,  and  I rose  in  the 
morning,  for  the  first  time  since  my  residence  at  Montreux,  feverish 
and  unrefreshed. 

On  my  arrival  at  Vevay  I experienced  a great  disappointment. 
The  authorities  liad  issueu  strict  orders,  proliibiting  all  aecess  to  the 
prisoner ; ñor  was  I the  only  person  whose  wishes  were  ungratified. 
Others,  possessing  a far  stronger  elaim  than  myself,  were  compelled 
to  return,  with  their  expectations  fruatrated. 

As  I retired  from  the  prison-door,  I noticed  two  figures,  whom  in 
the  eagerness  of  my  inquiry  I had  previously  overlooked.  One  was 
a tall  oíd  man,  with  fine  features,  somewhat  sharpened  and  attenuat- 
ed,  perhaps,  by  recent  suffering,  the  traces  of  which  were  visible  in 
his  hollow  cheek  and  troubled  eye  ; his  figure  was  slightly,  and  but 
slightly,  bowed  by  time ; and  the  uncertain  step  with  which  he 
trod  seemed  less  the  consequence  of  age  than  of  some  strong  emo- 
tion. 

Beside  him,  and  clinging  to  his  arm,  with  her  head  bent  towards 
the  ground,  and  face  averted  from  the  throng,  moved  a fair  and  de- 
licate  girl.  She,  too,  was  tallj  but  the  symmetry  of  youth  had 
moulded  her  form  into  the  finest  proportions  ; her  features  wfere 
hidden  from  my  view  ; but  even,  had  nother  facebeen  turned  away, 
her  long  brown  liair,  falling  in  ricli  profusión  over  her  shoulders, 
would  have  effectually  concealed  them.  She  wore  the  costume  of  the 
cantón  ; but  it  nccded  no  indication  beyond  the  distress,  which  was 
only  too  visible  in  their  appearance,  to  explain  that  oíd  Pliilippe 
Dupont  and  his  daughter.  Adele,  were  before  me. 

It  was  not  un  til  they  had  reached  a retired  spot,  on  their  slow  re- 
turn, that  I ventured  to  approach  them,  when  a pause  which  they 
made,  to  allow  oíd  Dupont  a few  minutes'  rest,  aíforded  me  the  op- 
portunity. 

They  liad  reached  the  summit  of  a sliarp  ascent,  where  the  road 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Clarens,  and  where  some  felled  trccs,  ly- 
ing  beneath  the  shadow  of  a high  bank,  invited  rest.  Here  they 
seated  themselves,  and  remained  with  their  hands  lockcd,  so  motion- 
less,  that  even  the  timid  lizard,  scared  at  first  from  its  retreat,  stole 
forth  again  from  beneath  the  fallen  trees  to  bask  in  the  sun  beyond 
the  verge  of  their  shadow. 

Drawing  gently  ncar,  I also  sat  down,  and,  with  expressions  of 
the  sincerest  condolence,  addressed  Dupont.  The  oíd  man  raised  his 
head  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  quietly  listened  to  the  account  I 
gave,  and  seemed  grateful  for  my  sympathy;  but  Adéle,  over- 
wlielmed  by  gricf,  remained  in  the  saíne  dejected  attitude,  ñor  raised 
her  head  when  I had  ceased  speaking.  I therefore  turned  to  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  the  hope  which  I felt  myself, 
that  circumstances  would  soon  be  elicited  to  clear  up  the  mystcry 
attaching  to  Theodore  ; but  tlie  poor  girl  only  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  remained  silent.  Her 
fatlier  spoke  for  her. 
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“Adéle,"  he  said,  “has  sufíered  so  much  of  late  from  accumu- 
lated  misfortunes  and  disapnointed  expectations,  that  she  almost 
ceases  to  hope.  We  both  feel  that  Theodore  is  innocent;  but  that 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  lie  must  clear  himself  to  the  world  ; and,  in 
doing  so,  a terrible  fear  haunts  my  niind  lest  we  sliould  suffer  still 
more  from  the  revelation.” 

“Do  not  suppose  it,  dearest  father,"  suddenly  excluimed  Adéle ; 
“do  not  entertain  the  dreadful  idea!  No! — both  are  innocent — 
both — both  !”  And  she  sobbed  anew. 

I felt  that  I could  do  nothing  at  the  present  moment  to  assuage 
their  sorrow ; but,  as  I rose,  I begged  he  would  allow  me  to  see  him 
at  a later  hour  of  the  day,  that  I might  learn  in  the  meantime  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening,  as  connected  with  his  own  family. 
To  this  he  consented,  and,  with  a silent  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
each,  I turned  in  the  direetion  of  Vevay,  and  left  thcm  to  piirsue 
their  way  homewards. 

I was  more  successful  on  my  return  to  the  town  than  on  the  pre- 
vious  occasion.  By  a mere  accident  I obtained  permission  to  visit 
Theodore  in  his  cell.  It  aróse  in  this  manner.  While  resident  in 
París,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  I had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  a young  advócate,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to 
make  some  noise  at  the  bar.  His  ñame  was  Alphonse  Delacroix, 
and  he  was  a native  of  Lausanne,  of  a good  family  thcre.  His  na- 
tural abilities  were  of  a very  high  order,  and  his  acquirements  were 
proportionate ; his  nature  was  kind  and  open,  his  convcrsution 
lively  and  agreeable,  and,  without  being  spoiled  as  a pet,  he  was  a 
general  favourite  in  society.  We  had  been  intímate,  ñor  had  our 
friendship  been  broken  by  distance ; for  during  my  rambles  I fre- 
quently  wrrote  to  him,  and  occasionally — for  his  occupations  allowed 
him  less  leisure  than  myself — I received  a welcome  reply.  I had  at 
this  time  not  heard  from  him  for  nearly  two  months,  when,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  at  a sudden  turn  of  the  road,  about  half  a mi  le 
from  Vevay,  I encountered  a horseman,  who  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  Alphonse  Delacroix  himself.  Our  greeting  was  cordial ; and, 
after  mutually  expressing  our  surprise  and  pleasure  at  meeting,  we 
entered  into  conversation  touching  our  respective  plans,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  narrative  which  I have 
already  laid  before  the  reader. 

“ I see,  then/'  said  Delacroix,  “ you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
interview  with  this  poor  Theodore.  Ah  ! — it  is  lucky — I have  a 
relation  here,  a person  of  some  iníluence.  I ought  to  have  called 
lipón  him  as  I rodé  through  Vevay  ; I should  then  have  heard  of 
this  sad  affair,  which  grieves  as  much  as  it  excites  my  horror;  but 
the  day  was  too  tempting,  and  I was  bound  to  Chillón,  a place  whose 
associations  have  been  rendered  doubly  attraetive  since  its  dungeons 
became  the  theme  of  your  great  poet.  But  we  must  not  speak  of 
poetry  to-day.  I had  thought  to  have  left  all  the  cares  of  my  pro- 
fession  behind  me  in  the  Quartier  St.  Jacques;  but  they  are  of 
quick  growth  everywhere,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  shun  them  when 
they  approach  us." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

Demand  me  nothing  ; — what  you  know,  you  know. — Othello. 

The  expectations  of  Alphonse  were  not  disappointed ; by  per- 
mi  ssion  of  his  relative,  the  magistrate  of  Vevay,  we  were  aílowed 
access  to  the  prisoner.  We  found  him  palé  and  agitated,  after  a 
night  evidently  passed  without  sleep.  He  was  pacing  the  chamber 
hastily  as  we  entered  it,  and  on  our  entry  he  turnee!  eagerly  towards 
us,  while  a gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  his  features  at  beholding 
rae. 

“ Ah,  Monsieur  !”  he  exclaimed,  before  I could  speak,  “ you  do 
not  suppose  me  guilty  of  this  terrible  crime?” 

I do  not,  Theodore/'  l replied  ; but  my  own  opinión  can  avail 
nothing  in  this  case.  There  are  many  suspicious  circumstances 
which  must  be  explained  before  you  can  clear  yourself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Iiere  is  my  friend,  a gentleman  of  Lausanne,  and  a 
distinguished  advócate  in  París,  who  can,  if  necessary,  render  you 
professional  assistance.  But  I would  fain  learn  first  something  I am 
desirous  of  knowing.  What  caused  your  absence  from  borne  the 
night  before  last,  and  where  were  you  till  yesterday  evening  ?” 

“ I am  very  thankful,  sir,  for  your  kindness  ; but  these  are  ques- 
tions  on  which  I must  be  silent.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  that,  Theodore,  as  everybody  looks  for  an  ex- 
planation  on  the  subject.  At  any  other  moment  no  interpretation  of 
your  motives  would  have  been  sought ; but,  combinad  with  other 
discoveries,  your  absence  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  unfavourablc 
impressions  that  are  abroad.” 

“ What  discoveries,  sir,  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Theodore,  in 
an  alarmed  tone.  ík  Surely — ” And  he  paused. 

“ You  hesitate/'  I rejoined  ; “ but  I am  not  here  to  examine  you. 
I speak  only  as  a friend,  and  would  not  extort  your  confidence. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  declare  yourself  to  Mr.  Delacroix.” 

“ Oh  no,  sir,  it  is  not  for  that ; but  you  said  there  were  * other 
discoveries.’  What  more  can  be  urged  against  me  ?” 

“ Theodore/'  I returned,  “ if  you  really  are  innoccnt — " 

“ I¡\  sir  !”  he  interrupted.  <l  I take  God  to  witness — '* 

“ Hcar  me,"  I interposed  ; “ if  such  be  the  fact,  it  is  only  right 
you  should  know  all  that  may  be  brought  against  you.  A knife, 
which  I mysclf  rccognise  as  yours,  has  been  found,  stained  with 
blood,  cióse  to  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed.” 

t(  My  knife  V*  he  cried,  in  accents  of  dismay, — t(  my  knife  ! Ah  ! 
yes,  it  is  gone  ! Oh,  mon  Dicu  ! what  shall  I do  now  ?” 

He  threw  himself  on  a bencli  as  he  spoke,  and  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands,  his  frame  trembling  with  strong  emotion. 

Alphonse  now  spoke. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  turning  to  me,  “ that,  as  your  deposition  has 
been  taken  by  the  juge  de  paix , it  would  be  more  advisable  if  you 
left  me  alone  with  the  young  man,  to  elicit  from  him  all  he  is  willing 
to  tell.  Your  commendable  anxiety  in  his  fate  has  caused  you  to 
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overlook  the  fact,  that  you  may  induce  liim  to  utter  worda  to  bis  own 
detriment." 

I at  once  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  and  was 
withdrawing,  wlien  Theodore  rose  and  carne  hastily  towards  me. 

iC  Do  not,"  he  said,  (t  leave  me,  sir,  with  a bad  opinión  of  me. 
There  are  some  things  which  I must  not,  I cannot  explain." 

“ My  Opinión/'  I answered,  “is,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  still 
favourable  towards  you ; but,  as  M.  Delacroix  has  said,  it  is  better  I 
should  for  the  present  remain  in  ignorance,  even  if  you  were  dis- 
posed  to  make  any  revelation.  I only  hope  that  the  next  time  we 
meet  you  may  be  fully  at  libcrty  to  speak  the  truth.  For  the  pre- 
sent, farewell." 

“ Adieu,  sir,"  replied  Theodore,  ‘'and  may  God  bless  you, — and 
protect  me,"  he  added,  in  a low  but  fervent  tone. 

I retired  from  the  cell  as  he  spoke,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the 
interview  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  It  was  some  time  before  Al- 
phonse  joined  me,  and,  when  he  did  so,  there  was  an  air  of  per- 
plexity  on  his  countenance.  I questioned  him  somewhat  eagerly  as 
we  left  the  prison  together. 

w You  do  not  think  he  is  guilty,  do  you  ?'* 

“Um,”  he  replied,  musingly,  “ I could  not  well  tell  you  so  now, 
even  if  I were  sure  of  it ; but  the  fact  is,  there  are  several  awkward 
points  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  aíFair.  He  has  told  me  a very  pro- 
bable story,  so  far  as  his  own  movements  are  concerned  ; but  there 
is  evidently  something  that  he  is  desirous  of  concealing.” 

“May  it  not  relate  to  others,  whom  he  is  fearful  of  implicating  ?" 

“ Yes  ; but  the  risk  he  runs  in  doing  so  is  too  great  for  ordinary 
motives.  However,  I will  do  the  best  I can  for  him,  and  must  try 
to  find  elsewhere  the  clue  which  he  refuses  to  give.  My  vacation 
will  not  be  ill  spent,  if  I can  save  a poor  fellow  whom  I really  be- 
lieve  to  be  innocent ; and  my  professional  pride  will  be  fully  grati- 
fied,  if  I can  conquer  the  diffículties  which  sur  round  the  case." 

“ I earnestly  trust  you  may,  my  dear  Alphonse,  and  I um,  at  any 
rate,  pleased  that  you  should  incline  favourably  towards  poor  Theo- 
dore." 

“ Well,  to  be  of  Service,  it  is  necessary  I should  return  promptly 
to  Lausanne ; for  the  source  of  crime  is  always  to  be  found  amongst 
the  haunts  of  men  ; but,"  he  added,  “ there,  too,  the  means  for  its 
detection  are  most  at  hand." 

In  the  expectation  of  soon  mceting  again,  we  shook  hands,  and 
parted.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rodé  towards  Lausanne ; while 
I retraced  my  steps  homeward.  I met  no  one  on  the  road  until  I 
reached  the  village,  and  the  only  person  there,  who  had  not  taken 
refuge  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  was  the  deformed  Crétin, 
Jacques  Labarre,  who  lay  stretched  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  of 
Montreux,  apparently  asleep. 

“ Habit  is  everytliing,"  I thought.  “ That  poor  object  is  lying 
there  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition  ; the  slightest  movement  of  his 
body  might  precipítate  him  into  the  foaming  torrent,  some  hundred 
feet  below,  and  yet  he  can  slumber  on,  unconscious  of  peril.  But 
danger  is,  after  all,  in  most  cases  an  imaginary  fear:  when  most  it 
threatens,  it  may  be  most  reinóte ; they  who  sleep  the  most  secure 
find  it  the  soonest.  Witness  poor  Madame  Van  Ilelmont,  and  look 
at  that  wretched  Crétin." 
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As  I turned  from  the  bridge  to  enter  my  hotel,  tlie  creature  raised 
his  misshapen  head,  and  his  wide  mouth  distended  still  further  as  he 
grinned  at  me  o ver  his  shoulder,  and  then  lay  down  again  to  bask 
in  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  (JíiKTIN. 

The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 

The  extremest  bc&uty,  ¡f  the  proverb  ’s  truc 

Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Lonn  Bvnoír. 

Remembertng  my  promise  to  communicate  with  Philippe  Dupont, 
but  having  nothing  consolatory  to  tell,  I resolved  to  write  a short 
note,  avoiding  the  particulars  of  the  interview  with  Theodore,  and 
stating  only  in  general  terms  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  being 
eventuully  cleared  from  the  cliarge  upon  which  he  was  confined. 
Having  done  so,  I summoned  M.  Visinard  to  procure  a messenger 
to  take  the  letter. 

" I will  send  it,”  he  said,  " by  Babarre.  Yonder  he  lies,  as  usual, 
on  the  bridge.  H olla,  Jacques  I’* 

" Can  he  be  safely  trusted  ?”  I inquired. 

" Oh,  yes.  The  creature,  though  a Crétin,  has  intelligence 
enough  in  many  things.  The  mental  faculties  are  seldom  entirely 
obscured  in  his  race.  Some  amongst  them  exhibit  only  its  outward 
deformity,  and  he  is  an  example.  Were  he  but  good-natured,  he 
might  earn  an  easy  livelihood ; but  his  wayward  temper  keeps  the 
villagers  aloof.  He  will,  however,  be  a willing  messenger  to  Villc- 
neuve  ; for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has,  T think,  fallen  in  love 
with  Adele  Dupont ; for  when  she  comes  to  see  my  wife  he  is  sure 
to  be  hovering  near,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  stedfastly  as  a 
rifleman  looks  at  a target ; and  on  market-days,  whenever  he  can 
get  away  from  the  stable,  away  he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to 
watch  for  her  as  she  passes  along  in  the  boat  between  Villeneuve 
and  Vevay.  Marie  tells  me  she  has  oftcn  observed  him,  and  lat- 
terly  more  than  ever.” 

" Curious  enough ; though  sucli  things  frcqucntly  oecur ; has 
Adéle  perceived  it  ?” 

" She  is  a woraan,  you  know,  sir,”  replied  Monsieur  Visinard, 
sniiling,  "and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  the  last  to  make  the  disco- 
very.  But,  if  she  notices  it  in  any  way,  it  is  only  by  an  occasional 
kind  word.” 

During  this  colloquy  the  Crétin,  wlio  had  left  the  bridge,  remained 
standing  beside  a fountain  in  front  of  the  hotel,  dipping  his  hand  in 
the  spray,  and  scattering  it  wider  around,  an  occupation  which  seem- 
ed  quite  to  absorb  him,  for  it  was  only  after  Monsieur  Visinard  had 
twice  called  to  him  that  he  appeared  to  hear  him. 

" Take  this  letter,  Jacques,”  said  his  master,  "and  go  a9  quickly 
as  you  can  to  Villeneuve  ; leave  it  with  Monsieur  Dupont,  and  bring 
back  word  how  himself  and  Mademoiselle  Adéle  are.  You  undcr- 
stand  ?” 

" Ah  1 yes  !”  answered  the  Crétin,  clutching  the  letter  in  his  long, 
lean  hand. 
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“ Take  oare,  your  haiul  is  wet/'  said  I ; “you  will  spoil  theletter.” 

“ Never  fear/*  he  replied  ,*  “ water  cleanses,  and  the  sun  dries 
everything.  Luok  here,”  he  added,  stretcliing  out  his  hornv,  disco- 
loured  palm  ; “ it  is  soon  gone  : nothing  lasts  ;**  and,  so  saying,  he 
shrugged  his  broad  slioulders,  and  shuíTling  down  the  steps,  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

“ Well,  Monsieur  Visinard,”  said  I as  soon  as  the  Crétin  was  gone, 
“ there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  in  this  matter  at  present.  I 
should  like,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  shew  me  the  way  to  the  waterfall  you  were  speaking  of  a fe w 
evenings  since.’* 

“ Willingly,  sir,”  he  returned ; “I  will  set  out  with  you  immedi- 
ately.  I have  only  a word  to  say  to  Madame  Visinard,  and  will  be 
back  in  a moment. 

He  soon  returned,  and  his  wife  carne  with  liini  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  She  was  a tall,  graceful  woman,  about  five  or  six-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  with  fincly-formed  features,  dark  eycs,  and  very  black 
hair,  which  fell  in  thick  tresses  on  her  shoulders,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently  to  hide  the  curse  of  the  country,  the  goitrc , which  sliewed  it- 
self  on  one  side  of  her  fair  tliroat.  This  might  have  caused  the  me- 
lancholy  expression  of  her  countenancc,  or  it  might  be  habitual,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  affect  her  cheerfulness,  for  her  ready  smile 
seemed  al  way  s natural. 

“ Visinard/*  she  said,  “ though  no  longer  a hunter,  is  always  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  g o up  to  the  mountains.  Don*t  you  let  him  lead  you 
into  any  dangerous  places,  sir,  for  he  is  always  venturous,  and 
sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  not  quite  so  light  as  the  chamois.** 

I looked  at  my  host,  who  stood  nearly  six  feet  four  in  height,  and 
was  stout  in  proportion,  and  could  not  forbear  smiling : — 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  he,  laughing  in  return,  “ Marie  is  fond  of 
amusing  herself  at  my  expense ; I trusted  one  day  to  the  branch  of 
a mountain-ash,  which  hung  over  the  stream  in  the  dell  up  yonder, 
and  got  a ducking  for  my  pains.  But,”  he  added,  looking  down 
complacently  on  his  vigorous  limbs,  “1  broke  no  bones,  though 
Mane  made  outcry  enough  when  she  heard  of  the  tumble.  Allons, 
monsieur,”  he  continued,  gaily.  “ Adieu,  Marie/*  and  waving  our 
hands  to  Madame  Visinard,  we  set  out  together. 

“ llave  you  scen  our  pretty  churchyard,  sir?**  inquired  my  guidc. 

“ But  for  a moment/*  I replied  ; “ I meant  to  pay  it  a longer 
visit.” 

“ We  may  as  well  take  it  on  our  way,  then  ; I can  shew  you  a 
most  superb  point  of  vicwr.  I think,”  he  continued,  as  we  approach- 
ed  the  gate,  “you  will  be  pleased  with  the  spot ; there  is  the  lake, 
sir,  in  all  its  bcauty.  The  white  buildings  of  St.  Gingoulph  stand 
out  quite  clear  from  the  broad  shadow  of  the  mountain,  and  beyonel 
the  point,  a little  to  the  right,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  may 
just  catcli  a glimpse  of  the  towers  of  the  chateau  of  Nyon.  Here, 
just  below,  is  the  little  island,  with  its  ihrce  trees;  and,  nearer  still, 
the  turrets  of  the  castle  of  Chillón.  Ah!  I remember  Milord  Byron 
Corning  here  well.  He  often  stoppcd  at  the  Couronne,  and  of  an 
evening  he  used  to  sit  under  the  acacias  on  the  terrace,  and 
write  at  a little  table,  placed  in  the  open  air,  full  in  view  of  the  oíd 
place.  He  was  a kind-hearted,  liberal  man,  but  his  spirits  seemed 
very  uncertain ; sometimes  he  was  as  gay  as  the  merriest  amongst 
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us,  and  would  play  with  the  children  for  hours, — not  mine,  sir,  for 
I was  not  married,  then;  but  with  the  children  of  the  vintagers, — 
and  give  them  batzen  to  take  home  to  their  mothers;  and  tlien, 
again,  he  would  keep  quite  to  himself,  scarcely  speak  to  any  one, 
and  tíien  only,  perhaps,  to  order  his  boat,  and  row  out  on  the  lake, 
where  he  would  sometimes  swim  about  for  hours,  especially  if  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  rough.  I heard  afterwards  that  he  died  far 
away  in  a distant  country  ; is  it  true,  sir?** 

“ Quite  true,”  I answcred;  “he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  victim 
of  strong  feeling,  sometimes  wrongly  directed,  but,  happily,  in  a 
glorious  cause  at  last.  Did  he  ever  visit  this  particular  spot  ?** 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir ; and  used  frequently  to  converse  with  our  oíd 
pastor,  Monsieur  Preval,  who  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  oíd.  I 
remember  the  good  oíd  gentleman, — he  is  still  alive,  sir, — telling  me 
he  had  shown  his  verses  to  the  great  JEnglish  poet.** 

“ What  verses  were  these  ?**  1 asked. 

“ Here,  sir/*  rcturned  Monsieur  Visinard,  “you  may  read  them  at 
your  pleasure.** 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a tablet  against  the  churchyard-wall, 
above  a small  aperture,  which  communicated  with  the  pastor*s  house. 
It  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

u Toi  qui  viens  admirer  nos  riants  paysages, 

En  pas^ant  jetes  ici  ta  pitié  aux  nialheureux, 

Et  le  Dieu  dont  la  main  a dessiné  cea  rivages 
Te  bénira  des  cieux  I” 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  appeal,  though  the  literal  mite  which 
fell  from  my  hand  bore  no  proportion  in  the  Service  it  rendered  to 
that  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  liberal  gift  made,  as  Mon- 
sieur Visinard  told  me,  by  Lord  Byron. 

CIIAPTER  III. 

TIIE  WATERFALL. 

The  waters  stir, 

Not  as  with  air,  lmt  hy  soma  subterranean 

And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 

What  ’s  here  ? The  Drformcd  Transformed . 

After  lingering  about  an  hour  in  the  churchyard,  we  crossed  into 
a lovely  meadow,  and  entering  a rocky  valley,  began  our  pilgrimage 
towards  the  Cascade.  The  path  soon  became  wild  and  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
scenery  so  rudc  cióse  to  the  fair  lake  and  smiling  vineyards.  As  we 
advanced,  the  gor ge  of  the  mountain  gradually  contracted,  until  it 
seemed  to  termínate  altogether,  leaving  space  only  for  the  rnpid 
waters  of  the  torrent  as  it  issued  from  a dark,  narro w cavity.  We 
paused  for  a moment  in  front  of  a massive  rock,  whose  solid  grey 
mass  presented  apparently  a barrier  to  all  further  progress. 

if  Where  is  the  wutcrfuíl  ?**  I inquired. 

“ Oh/’  replied  my  guide, €€  we  have  some  distan  ce  to  go  yet.** 

(<  But  in  which  direction  ? for,  unless  we  turn  back,  I see  no  out- 
let  from  this  valley/' 

“ Our  way  lies  here/*  said  Monsieur  Visinard,  pointing  to  the 
rock. 
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To  me  it  appeared  perfectly  inaccessible,  and  I told  him  so. 

€C  Oh,  no/*  he  answered,  “ Monsieur  will  soon  see  that  the  path  is 
not  difficult,  and,  springing  on  a large  stone,  he  placed  one  foot  in  a 
fissure  of  the  rock,  caught  hold  of  a projection  above,  raised  himself 
slightly,  planted  the  other  foot,  again  extended  his  arra,  and  still 
climbing  for  a few  yards,  paused  at  length  to  turn  round,  and  ask 
me  if  I ciid  not  think  it  very  easy  ? I could  not  exactly  confess  so 
much,  so  Monsieur  Visinard  descended  to  assist  my  progress,  and, 
by  dint  of  putting  my  feet  in  the  proper  crevices,  and  following  his 
directions  as  to  where  I should  place  my  liands,  I succeeded  in 
reaching  the  point  which  he  had  at  first  attained. 

tl  What  am  í to  do  now  ?”  said  I,  “ the  rock  is  quite  smooth,  and 
I am  almost  afraid  to  turn  my  head,  lest,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
lieight,  I should  grow  giddy,  and  fall." 

fí  Do  you  see  that  twistecl  root  over  your  head  ? — seize  hold  of  it 
with  your  leíl  hand,  place  one  knee  against  the  rock,  and  raise  your- 
self  till  you  can  reach  the  branch  above  with  your  right  hand,  and 
then  swing  yourself  up  to  the  ledge,  and  the  ascent  is  made  ; — the 
rest  is  nothing.” 

These  were  instructions  more  easily  given  than  followed,  and  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  I prepared  to  obey  them  ; for  the 
prospect  of  swinging  in  mid  air  was  not  precisely  one  of  the  agre - 
meas  which  I had  promised  myself  in  my  morning's  walk.  How- 
ever,  there  was  no  help  for  it ; and,  by  the  aid  of  Monsieur  Visi- 
nard’s  strong  arm,  I managed  to  steady  myself,  and  accomplished 
the  ascent,  infinitely  to  my  satisfaction.  The  remainder  of  the  route 
was  comparatively  easy,  and  in  the  course  of  about  half  un  liour  we 
reached  the  waterfall,  where,  seating  ourselves  on  some  large  stones, 
we  watchcd  the  foaming  waters,  as  tliey  “ leaped  with  delirious 
bound  ” from  the  summit  of  a lofty  cliff,  and  discoursed  of  Alpine 
customs  and  pursuits.  The  day  wore  on,  and  we  began  to  think  of 
returning,  when,  as  I looked  upwards  to  take  a parting  gaze  at  the 
noble  waterfall,  I fancicd  I saw  a figure  moving  amongst  the  brusli- 
wood  which  grew  in  the  rifts  of  the  rocks,  an  immense  height  above 
where  we  stood. 

Although  Monsieur  Visinard  had  prepared  me,  by  the  tales  he 
told,  for  witnessing  the  risks  which  the  mountaineers  often  run  in 
their  perilous  excursions  in  pursuit  of  game,  it  was  not  without 
shuddering  that  I could  behold  what  I fancied  was  a human  being 
crawling  along  the  face  of  an  apparently  perpendicular  rock,  with 
nothing  to  save  him  from  destruction  but  the  support  of  a few  frail 
twigs.  Fearing  lest  the  sound  of  my  voice  should  cause  an  accident, 
I laid  my  hand  on  Monsieur  Visinard’s  arm,  and  in  a low  tone  di- 
rected  his  attention  to  the  object. 

et  There  is  surely  some  one  creeping  along  that  rock.  What  can 
he  be  in  search  of  ?” 

Monsieur  Visinard  turned,  and  with  his  quick  eye  examined  the 
rock  in  a moment. 

f<  Yes/*  he  replied,  “ I see  a man’s  head  above  those  juniper-bushes, 
within  a few  yards  of  the  falL  It  is  not  a liunter's  track,  tliough  it 
may  be  practicable  for  one.  Access  to  the  waterfall  can  be  obtained 
on  that  side ; but  there  are  not  many  even  amongst  the  native-born 
who  would  care  to  venture  that  way.” 
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“ Let  us  wait  and  see  who  it  is,”  I said.  " He  will  probably  show 
himself  again.” 

A clump  of  bircli  whicli  grew  on  the  briuk  of  the  torrent  effec- 
tually  concealed  us  from  being  seen  from  above,  while  tlirough  the 
branches  of  the  trees  we  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  fall. 

See/*  said  Monsieur  Visinard,  after  watching  attentively  for  a 
few  moments,  “ the  figure  is  again  in  motion.  There  is  a space  al- 
most  bare,  which,  if  he  moves  in  that  direction,  he  must  pass,  and 
then  I shall  be  able  to  make  out  who  and  what  he  is,  and  probably 
what  he  is  in  search  of.” 

We  botli  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  rock,  and  presently  the  dark  out- 
line  of  a human  form  was  apparent,  erouching  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  crawl  i ng  obliquely  towards  the  fall. 

“ Mon  Dicu  !”  exclaimed  Monsieur  Visinard,  in  a hurried  whis- 
per,  <€  it  is  the  Crétin  !" 

“ The  Crétin  1”  I returned.  ct  Why,  I thought  he  was  at  Ville- 
neuve.  Can  he  llave  come  back  so  quickly  ? — and  what  brings  him 
here  ?** 

“ Oh,  he  can  move  nimbly  enough  upon  occasion,  as  what  we  see 
plainly  shows ; and,  indeed,  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
return  since  we  set  out.  But  what  object  lie  can  have  in  descend- 
ing  on  that  side  I cannot  tell  ; besides,  he  did  not  know  he  should 
find  us  here." 

While  we  spoke,  the  creature  continued  to  advance  slowly  along 
the  rock,  ti  11  he  gained  a narro w ledge,  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  It 
was  but  for  a moment  only ■ for  before  we  coukl  take  note  of  him 
he  had  disappeared. 

“ Good  God  !"  I exclaimed,  <l  the  poor  wretch  has  fallen  into  the 
torrent !” 

“ Poinl  du  iout,”  replied  Monsieur  Visinard  coolly  ; there  are 
always  caverns  beliind  tliese  waterfalls,  and  the  Crétin  has  disco- 
vered  one  here,  though  for  what  purpose  he  seeks  it  now  I am  at  a 
loss  to  conjeeture.** 

“ Is  there  any  other  mode  of  egress  than  the  way  in  which  he  cn- 
tered?**  I asked. 

tc  I imagine  not/*  answrered  Monsieur  Visinard ; u for  you  see  the 
rock  on  this  side  is  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  spray  driven  against 
it  must  make  its  surface  as  slippcry  as  ice." 

€i  There  is  something  about  that  creature,”  I observed,  “ which 
keeps  him  always  in  my  thoughts  ; it  inay  be  his  deformity  and  re- 
pulsive  aspect ; but  the  associations  which  his  presence  excites  are 
always  of  a singular  character." 

te  Well,  sir,”  inquired  Monsieur  Visinard,  ífare  you  willing  to  stay 
longer  to  see  >vhat  becomes  of  him?” 

“ No,  indeed,”  I replied  ; “ for,  after  the  great  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  exertions  I made  to  get  liere,  I feel  very  chilly,  and  would 
gladly  be  in  motion  again.” 

" Yon  shall  return  a diíferent  way,  sir  ; and  when  we  get  home, 
if  you  will  honour  me  by  entering  my  cellar,  I will  beg  of  you  to 
taste  some  of  my  vin  d'Yvorne , the  best  in  the  country,  of  the  vin- 
tage  of  1025,  that  will  warm  your  blood  again,  if  anything  can.” 

I cast  one  more  glance  at  the  waterfall ; but  the  Crétin,  if  he  was 
indeed  behind  it,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  We  then  plunged 
into  the  thicket,  and,  breasting  the  mountain  pastures,  found  our 
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way  back  to  Montreux,  by  the  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Chatelard. 
As  we  passed  the  stable-door  of  the  hotel  I observed  the  Crétin, 
apparently  very  busy  cleaning  the  harness  of  his  mules.  I looked 
at  Monsieur  Visinard  interrogatively  : he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
reply,  and  then  gave  me  a nod_,  as  much  as  to  say  he  would  return 
to  the  subject  hereafter. 

My  host's  wine  did  not  belie  the  character  he  gave  it,  but  the 
chill  which  I liad  caught  in  the  valley  was  not  to  be  dispelled  by  its 
aid  ; so  I retired  early  to  rest.  The  next  morning  found  me  suffer- 
ing  from  a severe  rheumatic  attack,  which  confined  me  to  bed  for 
sevcral  days.  In  the  mean  time  others  were  at  work  in  connection 
with  the  catastrophe  of  Madame  Van  Helmont. 


FLOWERS. 

Bf.autiful  Flowetis  ! wherever  yo  bloom, 

With  your  soft-tinted  leaves,  and  yo’ur  fragrant  perfume  ; 

Whether  in  Spring  ye  come  forth  from  the  ground, 

Or  wlien  Auturnn  scatters  lier  dead  Icaves  around  ; 

Whether  in  cottage  or  palace  ye  dwell, 

Beautiful  Flowers  ! I love  ye  well. 

Beliold  n young  girl,  in  lier  mirthful  play, 

Laughing  the  hours  of  childhood  away, 

The  liglit  winds  are  waving  lier  suiiiiy  liair. 

And  her  voice  sounds  sweet  in  the  silént  air. 

Mrhile  her  fair  hands  are  twining,  from  suinmer  bowers, 

Wild  blooming  wreaths  of  the  beautiful  Flowers. 

The  scene  is  now  changed,  for  years  have  flown  ; 

Tliat  gay  laughing  girl  to  a wonian  lias  grown  ; 

And  the  lover  is  there,  who  fain  would  tell 
The  secret  their  eyes  have  reveal’d  too  well ! 

But  Flowers  he  plaiits  in  her  snowy  breast, 

And  their  eloquent  leaves  have  his  love  confest. 

’Tis  a bridal  morn,  and  loudly  swells 
A raerry  peal  from  the  oíd  church-bells  ; 

The  white-rob'd  bride  is  smiling  now 

’Neatli  a budding  wreath  from  the  orange-bough  ; 

And  bright-ey’d  maidens  before  her  strew 
Beautiful  Flowers,  of  every  liuo. 

Tliere  's  a voice  of  sorrow, — for  time  hnth  fled, — 

A wife  and  a mother  lies  coid  and  dead ; 

They  've  laid  her  to  sleep  in  her  endless  rest, 

With  n young  babe  clasp’d  to  her  marble  breast ; 

And  Flowers  are  there,  with  their  perfum’d  breath, 

Becking  the  bud  and  tbe  blossom  in  deatb. 

In  the  green  churchyard  is  a lonely  spot, 

Where  the  joyous  sunsliine  enters  not  ; 

Deep  in  tbe  glooin  of  tbe  cypress’  sbade, 

There  is  her  home  in  the  cold  earth  made, 

And  over  lier  still  the  sweet  flowrets  bloom, — 

They  were  near  her  in  Ufe,  and  forsake  not  her  tomb. 

Beautiful  Flowers  ! ye  seem  to  be 
Link’d  in  the  fond  ties  of  memory  ! 

Companions  ye  were  to  our  childhood’s  day, — 

Compon  ion  s ye  are  to  our  lifeless  clay  ; 

And  barren  and  drear  were  this  wide  world  of  ours, 

Lacking  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  Flowers  ! 

Fredeiuca  Kmiue  D. 
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ILLUSTRATED  IN  GLYPHOGRAPHY  BY  ALFRED  CROWQUILL. 

Tiie  sun,  with  his  face  all  ruddy  red, 
liad  mnde  up  his  mind  to  go  to  bed; 

For  he  ’d  had  enough,  as  he  very  well  knew, 

Of  tlie  sweetcst  potation,  the  mountain  dew  ; 

And  fearing,  like  drunkards,  an  unpleasant  dream. 

He  slaked  his  thirst  with  a neighbouring  stream, 

And  sliook  his  cloud-bed  in  the  cozy  West. 

The  shadows  stretch’d  long  as  he  sank  to  rest ; 

His  hed-curtains  waved  with  a ruddy  glow, 

As  tliey  blush’d  at  the  red  of  his  face  below  ; 

And,  dreading  the  night-dews  might  give  him  a coid, 
He  popp’d  his  nose  under  the  slieets  of  gold  ; 

A mountain  extinguisher  put  out  his  light, 

And  he  quietly  tuck'd  himself  in  for  the  night. 

A convent  there  stood,  all  embower’d  in  trees, 

Where  holy  men  ate,  drank,  and  slcpt  at  their  ease. 
The  vesper  bell  swell’d  on  the  evening  air, 

Calling  the  good  and  the  bad  to  prayer; 
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Thcre  a lone  man  sat, 

VVithout  any  hat, 

At  an  oriel  window,  with  dark  troubled  face, 

H¡8  form  it  was  noble,  bis  beard  ¡t  was  black, 

And,  to  cool  his  bold  forehead,  bis  cowl  was  thrown  back. 
And  the  sun’s  last  rays  fell  on  a very  bald  place. 
’Twas  the  Prior  wlio  sat 
Without  any  hat, 

Tbinking  of  love,  and  sucb  nonsense  as  that. 

A castle  stood  on  a bilí  just  by, 

Upon  wbick  lie  constantLy  turn'd  his  eye ; 

For  dwelt  sbe, 

The  Lady  that  be 

Loved  to  such  an  immoderate  degree, 

Though  tbe  wife  of  another, 

That  didn’t  bothcr 
A man  of  such  eminent  pietj\ 

A wife  she  was,  and  that  ’s  tbe  truth, 

Tbe  playmate  of  bis  early  youtb, 

But  niarried  to  bis  frére  Sir  Ilugb, 

Who  ’d  been  ber  constan t playmate  too, 

Who  first  into  tbis  world  of  sin 
Had  come,  al  though  tbe  Prior’s  twin ; 

Tberefore  tbe  castle  and  tbe  land 
Had  influenced  tbe  lady's  liand  ; 

For  tbe  one  was  poor,  tbe  other  rich, 

Or  else  it  wouldn’t  have  matter’d  wbicb  ; 

As  daily  more  alike  tbey  grew, 

Their  motber  even  bardly  knew 

Tbe  difference  between  tbeni ; 

For,  as  tbey  did  each  other  pass, 

’Twas  like  reflection  in  a glass. 

As  all  had  said  who  ’d  seen  them. 

And,  when  to  manbood  tbey  liad  grown, 

Sir  Hugb  liad  calfd  Amile  bis  own. 

The  youngcr  brotber  turn'd  devout, 

And  coolly  kick’d  his  passions  out. 

Years  rolfd  on,  and  tbe  lady  fair 
Had  fail’d  to  give  tbe  lands  an  lieir. 

Sir  Hugb  got  glum,  and  moped  about, 

And  in  the  habit  of  staying  out; 

But  bis  lady  was  mild  as  unskimnfd  milk. 

And  sbe  quietly  sorted  her  worsted  and  silk, 

As  she  sat  with  ber  maidens  round  a frame  ; 

Her  grandma  and  motber  had  done  tbe  same. 
Indeed,  the  family  had  mucli  fame 
For  working  grim  murders  in  tapestrie. 

And  handing  tlieni  down  to  posteritie. 

Sir  Ilugb  walk’d  up,  and  Sir  Hugb  walk’d  down, 
And  ever  was  seen  on  bis  brow  a frown; 

He  bit  bis  lip,  and  bis  cheek  grew  palé, 

As  bis  eye  wander’d  over  bis  coat  of  mail, 
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And  he  thought  it  rather  a comic  affair 

That  they  should  hang  rusting  and  unuscd  tliere  ; 

He  thought  of  thc  blood  that  was  shed  galore, 

In  the  golden  time  caird  the  days  of  yore, 

How  he  long’d,  like  a true  knight,  to  spill  much  more  I 
As  he  stamp’d  his  heel  on  the  oaken  floor, 

I am  not  quite  certain,  I think  he  swore  ! 

* * * * 

Morning  breathed  forth  hcr  sweetcst  breath, 
Slmming  all  thoughts  of  blood  and  death  ; 

The  fleecy  mist  now  upward  curl’d, 

Shedding  on  eartli  its  brightest  pearls ; 

There  's  music  in  the  air,  which  tells 
Of  fairy  blast  on  wreathed  shells, 

To  surnmon  lióme  to  mossy  cells 
The  truant  crew,  who  love  to  sing 
Their  matins  in  the  fairy  ring, 

When,  galloping  up  the  deep  ravine 
In  fiery  liaste,  a man  was  seen. 

The  palé  light  shone  on  his  helm  afar, 

Like  Friar  Rush  with  his  dancing  star, 

As  he  rodé  in  liaste  through  briar  and  brake, 
Hoping  to  find  the  warder  awake, 

And  ready  to  ask  him  wliat  he  ’d  take, 

He  bore  a letter  as  big  as  a píate; 

So,  stopping  his  horse  at  the  eastle  gate, 

He  gave  a loud  ring 
In  the  ñame  of  the  King. 

The  warder  sprang  up  at  the  sonorous  cali, 

First  taking  a peep  through  a slit  in  the  wall. 

Sir  Hugh  took  the  letter  with  trembling  hand : 
’Twas  summoning  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Wliere  nobles  and  knights 
Were  flocking  in  flights, 

And  leaving  their  wives  and  their  lares  like  fools. 
The  cry  was  Jerusalem, 

Where,  to  bamboozle  ’em, 

The  Lion  King  took  thcm  to  use  them  as  tools. 
He  quickly  repairs 
To  his  lady  up  stairs, 

To  talk  about  all  tlie  domestic  affairs. 

The  folly  of  linen 
Was  just  then  beginning, 

And  soap  was  a thing  liardly  known  in  the  land ; 
So  a sliirt  of  mail, 

With  a very  short  tail, 

Was  much  more  convcnient,  and  made  to  stand 
The  wear  and  the  tear 
Of  a serious  affair, 

Like  that  which  he’d  got  in  hand. 

Ere  set  of  sun 
Everything  was  done  ; 
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His  waistcoat  and  breeches  were  polish’d  and  bright, 
And  his  beaver  of  stccl  was  screw'd  up  tiglit. 

A wail  aróse  from  the  valley  below, 

For  many  unwilling  were  doom’d  to  go. 

Eacli  vassal  was  summon'd  to  follow  his  lord, 

The  vassal  that  kept  the  watch  and  the  ward, 

The  villeins  appendant  who  stuck  to  the  land, 

Or  pass’d,  like  oíd  fixtures,  from  hand  to  liand, — 

The  villeins  “ en  gross,”  who  ’d  labour  and  toil, 

Yet  were  sold  like  sheep  from  their  native  soil. 

They  stood  like  dark  statues  before  the  tall  knight, 

In  the  eastle  court-yard  in  the  falling  twilight — 

Their  green  bilis  saw  them  no  more. 

The  lady  stood  on  the  tower  so  high, 

To  wish  them  good  Iuck  as  they  trotted  by, 

She  waived  her  scarf  with  a tender  sigh, 

Then  went  to  work  as  before. 

-*  * * * 

Five  long  years  have  come,  five  long  years  have  gone, 
The  eastle  shines  bright  on  an  April  morn — 

All  this  time, 

In  a foreign  clime, 

The  knight  has  been  fighting  like  anything, 

By  the  side  of  his  brave,  but  thick-headed  King. 

His  wife  has  gone  on  with  her  tapestrie 

As  calm  as  a duck-pond,  and  happilie 

H No  news  was  good  news,"  and  so  thought  she; 

For  hearing  at  all  was  uncertainty, 

As  no  penny  stamp 
Was  known  in  the  camp 
In  the  golden  days  of  the  good  Sir  Hugh; 

And  if  there  had, 

It  would  have  been  just  as  bad, 

For  there  was  no  post  to  put  into. 

But  the  Prior,  the  brother, 

Behaved  like  a mother, 

And  to  comfort  her  daily  he  never  did  fail ; 

He  carne  unawares, 

Ran  up  and  down  stairs, 

And  was  just  like  a tin  kettle  tied  to  her  tail. 

He  his  brethren  deserted, 

And  he  sat  there  and  flirted, 

While  the  Lady  look’d  on  him  with  her  coid  blue  eyes, 
And  her  face  was  so  stolid, 

Her  look  was  so  solid, 

That  knock’d  on  the  head  all  his  looks  and  his  sighs. 
Things  were  in  this  situation, 

Needing  some  slight  alteration, 

When  the  Prior,  who  sat  on  a fallen  tree 
On  the  side  of  the  road,  (he  was  going  to  tea, 

At  least  ’twas  a meal  at  the  very  same  time, 

Only  made  up  of  things  more  solid  and  prime,) 
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Belield  a tall  man  in  a ver  y black  jack, 

That  cover’d  his  stomacli  as  well  as  his  back, 
Bending  his  way 
Where  the  castle  lay. 

His  visage  was  dark,  he  ’d  a scar  on  his  brow, 
Both  speaking  of  danger  and  some  foreign  row ; 
The  bridge  of  his  nose 
Had  sunk  in  repose, 

As  if  to  get  out,  of  the  way  of  more  blows. 
T’was  his  brother’s  bold  henchman, 

He  knew  at  a look ; 

So  he  jump’d  up  at  once, 

And  three  strides  he  took. 

The  man  turn'd  round  his  sinistcr  eyes 
As  coolly  as  if  he  'd  heen  used  to  surprise, 

And,  without  a start, 

Said,  “ Lor ! bless  my  heart, 

You  are  my  Lord’s  brother,  as  sure  as  eggs. 

He  *s  very  near  here, 

And,  feeling  but  queer. 

He  stopp’d  at  an  hostel  to  rest  his  legs.” 

Tlie  Prior  he  thought  for  a uioment  or  two 
What,  under  such  a chance,  he  best  should  do. 
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lie  hade  him  baste  to  the  lady’s  bowcr, 
And  tell  bis  tidings  there, 

Then  steal  from  out  tbe  castle  gate, 

And  to  bis  cell  repair. 

* * * 

Tbe  bencliman  sat  in  the  Prior’s  cell, 

He  shiver'd  as  if  witb  coid, 

And  in  bis  horny  palm  be  held 
A lieap  of  sbining  gold. 

The  Prior’s  eyes  were  fix’d  and  brigbt, 
Like  tbe  snake's  prepared  to  spring ; 
His  cbeck  was  palé  as  sheeted  ghost — 
He  look’d  a guilty  thing  I 
A dagger  sbarp  and  keen  now  pass’d 
From  out  the  Prior’s  vest ; 

The  henchman  wink’d  bis  knowing  eye, 
As  if  be  kncw  tbe  rest. 

Anotber  whisper  pass’d,  and  then 
This  precious  pair  aróse, 

Tbe  Prior  looking  solemnly, 

With  his  finger  on  bis  nose. 

* * # 

His  heart  it  flutter’d  like  a bird, 

As  be  cbanged  bis  robe  for  blue, 

As  a Palmer  fresh  from  Holy  Land, 
With  scrip,  and  a cross’d  wand  too. 
Then  he  took  out  a hat 
Both  broad  and  fíat, 

With  a terrible  widtb  of  brim : 

It  shaded  bis  eyes, 

It  shaded  bis  nose. 

And  had  cockle-shells  round  the  rira. 


Tbe  Lady  sat  fidgetting  in  ber  bower, 

Eacb  minute  appearing  to  ber  like  an  hour. 

And  sbe  constantly  stirr’d  tbe  íirc. 

A step  is  heard  upon  the  stair — 

Ah  ! is  her  Palmer  Knight,  then,  there  I 
(Between  ourselves,  ’twas  tbe  prior,) 

Then  the  door  flew  wide,  and  there  appeared 
The  palmer  dark,  with  frizzled  beard ; 

He  rushed  to  ber  arms,  but  be  started  back  ; 

As  he  did  so,  of  course,  he  looked  over  her  back 
And,  looking,  beheld,  ’tis  surprising  as  true, 

His  own  very  counterpart  standing  in  blue ; 

The  very  same  hat,  with  tbe  very  large  brim. 
And  cockle-shells  sticking  all  out  round  tbe  rim. 
His  ecstasy  stoppcd, 

I lis  under  jaw  dropped, 
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As  he  looked  on  the  figure,  and  saw  ¡ts  dull  frown  ; 
Its  liand  raised  in  air, 

As  if  saying,  forbear, 

And  the  large  spots  ofblood  on  the  gown ; 

The  lady  turned  to  see  the  cause 
Of  such  a pause, 

But  seemed  to  look  on  air; 

And  as  he  stared, 

She  stiil  declared 
She  could  see  nothiog  therc. 

He  breathed  again,  for,  though  a monk 
Was  game  as  any  bantum. 

And  did  not  fear  a rush,  not  he, 

Since  it  was  but  a phantom  : 

The  supper  was  brought;  stiil  the  figure  stood  by, 
Attracting  no  notice,  attracting  no  eye. 

The  lady  smiled, 

And  the  meal  began; 

But  wlio  could  eat 
Whcn  the  murdered  man, 

Looked  on  with  a fishy  eye  ; 

And,  pleading  fatigue,  and  heaving  a sigh, 

He  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  by-bye, 

And  said,  as  he  felt  no  desire  to  sup, 

He  begged  that  her  ladyship  wouldn’t  sit  up ; 

Then,  beckoning  a servitor  who  stood  near, 

He  ordered  a rushlight,  and  finished  his  beer. 
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Then,  turning  his  head, 

Witli  a feeling  of  dread, 

Bcheld  there  no  phantom  at  all  ! 

But,  though  as  a priest  he  no  courage  did  lack, 
Yet  he  ordered  the  vassal  to  keep  to  his  hack, 
And  he  lield  the  rushlight  high 
As  he  stalked  o'er  the  floor 
Of  the  long  corridor. 

He  constantly  turned  his  eye; 

When,  chancing  to  see  on  the  neighbouring  wall 
A shadow  not  like  the  vassal  at  all ; 

But  there,  witli  eyes  as  big  as  a crown, 

With  the  very  same  hat,  and  the  very  same  gown, 
Stood  the  phantom  with  a light ; 

It  glided  on  first  to  the  castle  gate, 

The  prior  stalked  after,  compeíled  by  fate, 

In  a pretty  tarnation  fright; 

He  tried  to  be 
At  his  conjuro-te , 

But  his  tongue  quite  failed  him,  it  felt  so  thick, 

As  dry  as  a parrot’s,  or  FJanders  brick ; 

They  carne  to  the  portal,  the  gates  were  wide, 

Not  a soul  was  on  watch  either  out  or  inside. 

The  phantom  pointed  down  the  vale, 

And  smiled  as  if  in  scoff, 

And  nodded  its  head  with  a mournful  nod, 

As  if  to  say,  “ Be  ofFI” 

The  priest  he  turned  his  head  away 
To  tliink  of  some  trick 
To  circumvent  Nick, 

For  he  knew  he  ’d  the  devil  to  pay, 

When  suddenly  he  received  such  a kick 
On  his  holy  gown  b^hind, 

That,  to  believe 
Such  a ghost  could  achieve 
He  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind  ; 

The  toe  was  like  Steel 
That  made  him  feel. 

He  fell  with  the  blows 
On  his  reverend  nose, 

But  he  picked  himself  up  in  a trice  ; 

Yet  still  that  great  toe 
Kept  on  kicking  him  so 
In  the  whereabouts  not  over  nice, 

That  over  and  over 
Fie  rolled  in  the  clover, 

And  the  roeks  tapped  his  shaven  erown. 

He  prayed  and  implored, 

He  shouted  and  roared, 

’Till  he  *d  rolled  about  halfway  down  ; 

Then  he  got  on  his  feet 
In  case  a repeat 

Might  finisli  the  job  quite  brown  ; 
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He  turned,  and  beheld  the  henchirían  grini, 

And  many  more  standing  along  with  him, 

And  amidst  was  his  brotlier  seen. 

He  fled  in  affright, 

And  well  he  might, 

And  the  portcullis  grinned  at  the  luckless  wight 
As  he  boltcd  down  the  ravine; 

He  heard  the  abbey  vesper-bell, 

And  loud  laughs  mingling  quite  as  well. 

In  the  morning  he  starts, 

And  leaves  those  parts, 

And  goes  to  Canterburie, 

And  hides  his  shame 
With  another  ñame, 

With  a like  fraternitie. 

His  brother  so  stout, 

Who  had  kicked  him  out, 

With  his  needlework  wife, 

Lived  a happy  life, 

Till  they  died  in  the  natural  course, 

When  he  lied  by  her  side, 

In  sculptured  pride, 

With  his  valiant  legs  across. 
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Domestic  life,  no  less  than  Naturc,  lias  its  scenery.  The  boudoir, 
the  nursery,  nny,  even  the  kitchen,  are  at  times  pictures  in  their 
way.  But,  of  all  social  prospects,  the  finest,  if  not  the  most  pleasing, 
is  that  of  the  dessert-table  on  a winter’s  evening.  The  rich  red  win- 
dow-curtains,  closely  drawn,  reflect  a comfortable  warm  tint  over 
the  whole  room.  The  decanters  and  glasses  sparkle  at  their  mani- 
fold  angles  with  the  lively  glitter  of  the  wax-lights,  intermingled 
with  the  ruddier  glow  of  the  fire.  The  Service  of  píate  and  china, 
grouped  in  elegant  disorder,  is  piled  with  fruit  of  various  kinds  and 
hues,  and  the  diversified  tints  of  the  whole  mass  of  objects  are  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  surface  of  the  rosewood  or  mahogany.  Sub- 
ject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a Rembrandt ! Picture  of  luxury  and 
comfort ! What  poet,  remembering  him  of  his  two-pair-back,  could 
behold  it  without  a sigh,  and  a wish  for  a thousaiul  a-year  ? 

Such  was  the  scene  displayed  on  an  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
December,  in  the  snug  dining-parlour  of  a little  shooting-box  some 
few  miles  distant  from  a market-town  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
house  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  roadside,  at  the  back 
of  an  enclosed  shrubbery.  In  front  of  it  there  was  a little  row  of 
pollard  lime-trees,  and  behirnl  it  lay  a paddock,  skirted  by  an  oak- 
coppice.  Attached  to  it  were  commodious  stables,  and  other  offices. 
This  little  paradise  might  have  been  deemed  a fac-simile  of  the  resi- 
dence  ofthe  anonymous  bard,  who  sang  of  the  felicity  wdiich  he  par- 
ticipated  with  his  beloved  Rosa  in  a cottage  near  a w?ood  ; and  alto- 
gether  it  wras  as  eligible  a messuage  as  was  ever  advertised  by  Mr. 
George  Robins. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  conning,  with  an  abstracted  air,  the 
pages  of  a recent  work  of  fiction,  a yoang  and  beantiful  girl.  She 
seemed  an  impersonation  of  the  sanguine  temperament ; and  the 
coldest  observer  would  have  admired  her  fine  hazel  eyes,  her  glossy 
chesnut  curls,  and  the  mingled  blooni  and  alabaster  of  her  com- 
plexión. Her  attire  was  tastefully  ornamental ; her  age  might  have 
been  twenty,  or  thereabouts. 

Right  in  front  of  the  fire,  whereon  glowed  a lnige,  half-charred 
log,  there  reclined,  in  a criinsoii-covcrcd  arni-chair,  an  individual  of 
the  opposite  sex.  He  was  ciad  in  a vel veteen  shooting-jacket.  His 
feet,  encased  in  a pair  of  oíd  boots  that  liad  been  cut  down  into  slip- 
pers,  reposed  by  the  heels  one  on  each  hob  ; his  hands  were  buried 
beneatli  tile  skirts  of  his  upper  vestment,  and  his  head  was  bent  for- 
wards,  as  if  in  profound  meditation,  on  his  chest.  Ever  and  anón 
the  young  lady,  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book,  wistfully  regurded 
him ; and  as  often,  with  a slight  sigh,  resnmed  her  studies. 

They  were  a wedded  pair.  About  twelve  montlis  liad  now  elapsed 
since  Edward  Clayton  had  led  Emily  Vaughan  to  the  altar.  She 
loved  him  ; why  she  knew  not,  further  tlian  because  «lie  did.  Her 
. mind,  though  certainly  not  below  the  feminine  average,  was  not 
analytic.  And  could  a self-scrutiny  have  discovered  a no  more  re- 
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condite  source  of  her  affection  than  an  admiration  for  his  fine  figure, 
handsome  profile,  blue  eyes,  and  dark  liair,  still  certaiu  it  was  that 
she  loved  him.  And,  in  accepting  his  hand,  what  visions  of  future 
happiness  did  she  picture  t o herself!  His  means  were  ampie;  not 
that  she  was  mercenary,  or  would  have  married  an  oíd  man  or  a bad 
character  for  money ; but  she  liad  reccived  a fashionable  edueation, 
and  felt  all  those  elegant  wants  and  longings  which  are  its  conse- 
quences.  Now  they  would  be  gratified.  What  bliss  ! what  trans- 
port ! If  a few  anticipations  like  these  mingled  with  her  more  dis- 
ínterested  feelings,  still  the  chief  element  in  her  prospective  felicity 
was  the  idea  of  hving  together  with  Edward,  in  the  constant  reci- 
procaron of  endearments. 

Edward  Clayton  belonged  to  no  profession.  He  was  under  no 
necessity  of  following  one  ; ñor  did  his  inclinations  prompt  him  to 
do  so  for  amusement.  Ñor  had  he  a taste  for  Science  or  literature. 
Neither  was  he  ambitiously  disposed.  The  streamletin  summer,  in 
winter  the  field  and  cover,  were  his  world.  ITe  was  the  most  ex- 
pert  angler  and  renowned  shot  in  the  county.  His  acquaintance 
marvelled  what  could  have  induced  Ned  Clayton  to  marry.  It  was, 
however,  really  no  marvel.  He  felt  lonely  ; breakfast  was  a bore  to 
him ; he  longed  for  some  fair  hand  to  mix  his  brandy-and- water  of 
an  evening,  and  Emily  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  knew. 

And  thus  they  sat,  the  sportsman  and  his  bride.  He  was  not, 
however,  quite  motionless : his  head  occasionally  leaped  up  and  fell 
again,  and  now  and  then  his  limbs  started  a little.  Ñor  was  he  al- 
together  silent:  indistinct  murmurs  at  intervals  escaped  his  lips, 
and  measured  sounds,  inarticulate,  but  unequivocal,  proceeded  from 
a neighbouring  organ.  In  point  of  fact,  he  slept.  He  had  been  out 
for  a long  day*s  shooting,  and  had  come  borne  tired,  insomuch  that 
he  had  sat  down  to  dinner  without  making  his  toilet,  further  than 
washing  himself  and  kieking  off  his  boots. 

The  lady  continued  momentarily  gazing  at  her  dormant  lord. 
All  was  silent  save  his  snoring,  and  the  voice  of  the  wind  without, 
which  was  singing  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn  dirges  ever 
heard  by  the  side  of  a winter  fire. 

At  length  she  impatientlv  closed  the  volume  before  her,  and, 
after  casting  one  more  complaining  glance  at  her  husband,  reclined 
pensively  in  her  seat,  and  thus  half  thought,  half  murmured  to  her- 
self : — 

"Dear  me,  how  very  dull  this  is!  What  a pity  that  Edward 
should  go  to  sleep  like  this  every  day  after  dinner,  except  when  he 
has  company,  and  then  he  and  all  the  rest  take  too  mucli  wine. 
How  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  if  I were  to  work  now,  and 
he  were  to  read  to  me ; or  if  we  were  to  sit  and  chat ; or  if  he 
would  hear  me  sing  or  play  to  him  I — Edward,  dear  !’* 

This  sudden  and  some  what  alarmed  exclamation  was  occasioned 
by  a kind  of  choking  sound  in  his  throat,  accompanied  by  a heaving 
of  his  shoulders ; phenomena  occasionally  characteristic  of  gentle- 
men  who  go  to  sleep  in  their  cliairs. 

“ Umph ! — eh?”  ejaculated  the  sleeper,  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

She  jumped  up,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  shook  him- 
self, half  opened  his  eyes,  and  muttered,  " Don't.” 

“ Edward  !” 
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lie  replied  with  a loud  snore.  She  stood  and  watched  him  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  returned  to  her  chair. 

“ Fast  asleep  again  !”  she  presently  exclaimed.  “ How  tiresome  ! 
Olí  dear  ! I am  weary  of  this  stupid  book  !" 

She  closed  the  volume,  and  pushed  it  impatiently  fVom  her,  when 
her  eye  rested  un  a pile  of  music  on  a chair  beside  the  piano.  Again 
she  rose,  sauntered  towards  the  instrument,  took  up,  half  uncon- 
sciously,  one  of  Labitzky’s  waltzes,  mechanically  placed  it  on  the 
stand,  and  seated  herself  on  the  music-stool.  Her  delicate  finger 
fell  gently  on  one  of  the  notes  ; its  vibrations  died  faintly  away. 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder ; still  there  was  Clayton,  buried  in 
slumber,  and  snoring  as  fast  as  ever.  “ There  ’s  no  waking  him,*' 
she  thought ; and  off  she  struck  with  the  waltz. 

" Hey  ! halloo  !"  cried  the  husband,  starting  from  his  slunibcr. 

She  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a passage,  and  wheeled  herself 
round,  her  eyes  meeting  his,  now  wide  open,  and  staring  over  the 
back  of  his  chair. 

“ I wish  you  hadn't  made  that  row,”  he  said.  (t  Couldn't  you  sit 
still,  and  keep  quiet  a little  for  once?  You* ve  woke  me  up  with 
that  hammering.” 

“ Don’t  be  angry,  Edward,"  she  replied.  “ Do  you  know  it  's 
eiglit  o'clock,  and  you  've  been  asleep  these  two  hours  ?" 

“ Well ; and  you  *d  want  to  sleep  too,  if  you  had  been  beating 
cover  all  day." 

“ My  dear,  I am  sure  sleeping  so  much  is  not  good  for  you.  Now, 
can  it  be  ?" 

“ What  can  you  know  about  it?” 

“ Why,  Edward,  bcd  is  the  proper  place  for  sleep  ; and  I am  sure 
it  would  be  much  better  for  yon  to  exert  yourself,  and  keep  awake, 
and  have  your  tea,  and  go  to  bed  early." 

“ I want  sonríe  sherry-negus.” 

The  materials  werc  at  hand,  and  she  proceeded  with  great  good 
humour  to  compound  the  beverage ; Mr.  Clayton  in  the  meanwhile 
amusing  himseif,  first  by  a bout  of  yawning  and  strctching,  and 
then  by  hammering  the  log  on  the  fire  with  the  poker. 

Ought  not  Edward  Clayton  to  have  thought  himseif  a happy  fel- 
low  ? Ilere  he  was,  with  a beautiful  young  wife  mixing  his  sherry 
and  water,  pleased  with  the  task,  and  ready  to  swceten  the  draught 
with  conversation,  music,  or  anything  else  that  she  could  do  to 
please  him.  He  had  no  cares,  no  anxieties  to  vex  him  ; there  was 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  a good  house  of  his  own  over  his 
head,  and  a life  before  liitn,  of  wliich  every  day  promised  to  be  like 
the  present. 

Receiving  his  glass  of  negus,  without,  however,  taking  the  trouble 
to  thank  the  compounder,  he  took  two  or  three  sips  at  it,  and  then, 
Crossing  his  legs,  sat  staring  intently  into  the  fire.  His  w'ife  took  a 
little  lo w ottoman,  and  placed  herself  thereon  beside  him. 

“ Don’t  lean  there  ; it  fidgets  me,"  he  said,  as  she  aíTectionately 
rested  her  elbow  on  his  knee.  “ Where's  my  cigar-case?” 

“ My  dear  Edward,  are  you  going  to  smoke?" 

M Yes." 

“ Not  here,  love,  surely." 

“ Why  not  ?" 

“ Why,  hadn’t  you  better  go  into  your  little  rooni  up  stairs  ? 
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There  ’s  a fire  lighted  there,  and  all.  Whenever  you  smoke  in  this 
room,  tlic  smeil  hangs  about  the  curtains  so,  and  it  is  so  very  disa- 
greeable  of  a morning.’* 

“ Don't  botlier  ; there  's  a good  girl.  Give  me  the  cigars.” 
Ilannah  has  put  them  away  somewhere.” 

«Well,  ring,  and  tell  her  to  bring  them,  then,  and  the  spittoon.” 
The  obedient  wife  executed  his  order  with  a slight  sigli. 

The  smoking  materials  were  brought.  “ Iland  me  a spill,"  said 
Clayton,  moistening  a cigar.  tr  Ah  ! that  's  it/*  And  he  began  to 
smoke.  Mrs.  Clayton  was  seized  with  a fit  of  coughing. 

“Didn't  you  find  it  very  wet  in  the  fields  this  morning?**  she  in- 
quired,  when  shc  liad  recovered. 

Cf  Wasn*t  in  the  fields.*’  (PufF.) 

“ Whcre,  then  ?" 

“Cover.”  (PufF,  pufF.) 

“ Did  you  meet  anybody  ?’* 

“Watkins.”  (PufF,  pufl',  pufF.) 

“ How  were  Mrs.  Watkins  and  the  children  ?’* 

“ Didn't  say.” 

et  What  a sweet  cliild  his  eldest  girl  is  !” 

(Pufl-.) 

“ Don't  you  think  so  ?** 

“ What,  Polly  ?'* 

“ Polly  ? La,  no,  dear  ! She  ’s  the  second.” 

« Oh  r 

During  the  whole  of  this  colloquy  Mr.  Clayton  continued  gazing 
intently  in  the  fire.  After  a pause: — 

lt  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  in  the  most  winning  accents. 

“ Well,  what?” 

“Apenny  for  your  thoughts.**  (Pufl'.)  “ Come,  sir,  tell  me.’* 
(PufF)  “ Tell  me  now : — I *11  pitich  you  till  you  do.'*  And  she 
suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

i€  Don't !"  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  the  tone,  and  with  the  look 
of  an  injured  man.  “ Do  you  think  one  can't  feel  ?'* 

c<  Sonic  cannot,''  she  replied  plaintively,  her  features  fixing  tliem- 
selves  for  a moment  in  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness.  (PufF,  pufl*, 
pufl*.) 

ff  What  time  is  it  by  your  watch,  Edward?”  presently  inquired 
Mrs.  Clayton,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the  imperturbed 
expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  rapt  in  the  tranquillity  of 
tobáceo. 

“ Don't  know,”  he  replied,  without  moving.  “ Sce." 

She  extracted  the  chronometer  tVom  the  pocket  of  his  unbuttoned 
waistcoat.  “Dear  me  ! Why,  it  ’s  a quarter  to  nine.  It's  time  for 
tea.” 

“ I don't  want  tea.” 

“ La,  don’t  you  ? I do.  I feel  so  thirsty.” 

“ Hnve  it  in,  then.” 

Mrs.  Clayton  pulled  the  bell. 

“ Tell  Ilannah  not  to  take  the  things  away,”  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
tc  I shall  llave  some  more  negus.” 

“ Very  well,  dear.*' 

“ And  tell  her  to  tell  John  to  step  here.” 
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She  did  as  she  was  desired  as  the  servant  entered  the  room.  The 
latter  speedily  returned  with  the  tea-things,  followed  by  the  man. 

€<  John/'  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

“ Yes,  sir/'  answered  the  domestic,  touching  his  forehead. 

“ Bring  my  gun-case/* 
u Very  well,  sir/* 

€t  And  tool-box.” 

“Yes,  sir/' 

“ And  a pail  of  warm  water/* 

“ Very  well,  sir  ” 

“ ]\Iy  dear  !**  exclaimed  the  lady  in  astonishment. 

“ What  *s  the  matter  ?*’ 

“ Why,  what  can  you  want  with  a pail  of  warm  water  ?** 

“To  clean  the  gun/* 

“ Surely  you  wouldn't  think  of  cleaning  it  here  !** 

“ Why  not  ?’* 

“ Why  not  ? Why,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t ; at  least  I should 
think  not.” 

“ Why,  what  harm  will  it  do  ?** 

“ What  harm  ? Spoil  all  the  things.  Consider,  my  love,  my  best 
carpet,  and  the  rug — ” 

“ Pooh  ! hang  the  carpet.  Hannah,  take  up  the  rug/* 

“ Well,  then,  Hannah,**  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  “ bring  in  a piecc  of 
floor-cloth,  and  put  it  down  over  the  marble.  But,  my  dear,  couldn't 
John  clean  the  gun?** 

“John!  What  does  he  know  about  it  ? Now  look  sharp,  you 
two,  and  do  what  I told  yon.” 

After  a brief  interval,  which  Mrs.  Clayton  oecupied  in  making 
room  for  the  tray,  and  her  husband  in  blowing  circles  of  smoke,  the 
servants  reappeared,  Hannah  with  the  floor-cloth,  and  John  with 
the  gun  and  its  appurtenances. 

“ Where's  the  bucket?**  demanded  Mr.  Clayton. 

“ Fetch  it  directly,  sir/*  answered  John. 

if  And  bring  the  oil  with  you,  will  you  ?”  said  his  master. 

“ The  ile,  sir ; yes,  sir,*'  replied  the  man. 

Mrs.  Clayton  now  proceeded  to  make  tea ; and  her  husband,  ac- 
commodated  with  the  requisites  for  the  purpose,  began  cleaning  his 
gun,  by  plunging  the  breech-end  of  it  in  the  bucket,  and  working 
an  iron  ramrod,  with  some  tow  wrapped  round  the  screw,  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel  like  a pistón.  In  the  course  of  this  operation,  he 
happened  suddenly  to  withdraw  the  said  ramrod,  when  out  flapped 
after  it  a column  of  inky  fluid,  smelling  like  a bad  egg,  which,  as  his 
wife  was  at  that  moment  taking  the  kettle  írom  the  íire,  went  riglit. 
over  her  dress. 

“ Edward,  my  dear  Edward,”  cried  the  lady,  exceedingly  vexed, 
“ see  what  you  llave  done  !** 

“ What  's  the  row  ?'* 

“The  row,  indeed ! Why,  you  llave  quite  spoiled  this  beautiful 
satín  dress.  IIow  very  provoking  !'* 

“ Won't  it  wash  ?*’ 

“ Wash  ! No,  to  be  sure  not.  It  is  really  too  bad  of  you,  Ed- 
ward.*' 

“ What  ?** 

“What ! Why,  to  clean  your  nasty  gun  here  in  the  parlour.  If 
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it  had  been  my  dark  stripe,  or  black  velvet,  I shouldn't  have  minded 
so  raucli ; but  this  was  such  a love  of  a gown  !" 

“ Never  mind,  oíd  girl.  Come,  make  yourself  some  tea,  and  me 
another  glass." 

“ You  deserve  no  such  thing ; and  I have  a great  mind  that  you 
should  make  it  for  yourself." 

"Come,  come,  don’t  make  a fuss.  There — a little  more  nutmeg 
this  time.  That  will  do." 

The  sportsman  having  fínislied  his  gun,  set  it  by  in  a córner  of  the 
fire-place.  Next  he  imbibed  a mouthful  of  drink,  and  after  that  ap- 
plied  himself  to  cleaning  the  lock,  which  he  began  taking  to  pieces 
with  a small  screw-driver,  keeping  up,  in  the  meantime,  that  sort 
of  desultory  whistling,  or  rather  sibillation,  by  which  gentlemen  of 
a mechanical  turn  are  peculiarly  apt  to  accompany  their  operations. 
His  wife  all  this  while,  for  want  of  amusement,  sat  looking  on,  lean- 
ing  on  her  elbow,  with  a slight  but  restless  movement  of  one  foot. 

" Do  you  want  that  bucket  any  more  ?”  she  said,  at  length. 

" No,"  replied  Mr.  Clayton,  speaking  in  the  eífort  of  urging  a 
screw.  She  summoned  the  servant,  and  had  the  eye-sore  removed. 

“ Confound  that  blockhead!"  cried  Clayton,  looking  about  him  on 
the  table. 

“ What's  the  matter,  dear  ?" 

c<  The  oil." 

*'  There  it  is  at  your  elbow." 

“ Hand  it  here.  Don't  put  it  down." 

Having  oiled  the  spring  of  the  lock,  while  his  wife  held  the  bottle, 
before  returning  the  feather  which  he  had  used  for  that  purpose  to 
its  place,  he  playfully  wiped  it  on  the  back  of  her  delicate  hand, 
This  little  pleasantry  occasioncd  her  to  start  and  drop  the  vessel. 

IC  Well  done,  clumsy  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Clayton. 

" How  could  you  be  so  dirty,  Edwurd  ? For  shame  1" 

lie  made  no  reply,but  finished  his  job.  Just  as  he  had  concluded 
it,  there  was  a tap  at  the  door. 

" Come  in,”  he  cried. 

It  was  John.  “ Picase,  sir,  said  the  man,  “ here  *s  Wilks.  He 
said  I was  to  say  as  he  was  come  about  the  dog." 

“ Oh!  very  well.  Tell  Wilks  to  walk  this  way." 

A step,  like  that  of  somebody  thickly  shod  trying  to  walk  sofltly, 
was  heard  approaching ; a prolonged  shuffling  on  the  mat  ensuecí ; 
then  there  was  another  thuuip  at  the  door ; and  thereupon  cntered 
Wilks.  Mr.  Wilks  was  a tall,  raw-boned  man,  with  a reddish  face, 
large  features,  and  high  cheek-bones.  He  was  attircd  in  a broad- 
skirted  bine  coat,  and  a remarkably  long  waistcoat  of  buff,  barred 
transversely  with  mingled  black  and  dark  red.  His  netlier  gar- 
ments  were  of  corduroy,  with  continuations  of  the  drab ; and  he 
wore  a pair  of  thick  nailcd  half-boots,  which,  in  spite  of  his  exer- 
tions  on  the  mat,  displayed  evidences  of  a recent  visit  to  a stable. 
He  had  a stout  black-thorn  stick,  on  the  end  of  which  he  carried  his 
liat. 

<(  Good  evenun',  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wilks.  c<  Sarvant,  mum." 

"Sitdown,  Wilks,”  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

“ Thank'ee,  sir,"  replied  that  individual,  first  brusliing  his  hat 
with  his  sleeve,  and  depositing  it  on  the  floor  beside  him.  <c  I 've 
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come,  sir,  about  that  ar  dog.  If  you  mind,  you  said  as  hpw  I was 
to  cali  round  ?” 

“ Yes/*  said  Mr.  Clayton.  “ I thinkthcre  is  somcthing  the  matter 
with  his  hind-leg.” 

“ Better  goo  and  have  a look  at  un,  sir,  hadn't  I ?”  inquired  Wilks. 
“ Yes.  I don’t  know,  tliough.  1 don’t  feel  inclined  to  move" 
He  rang  thebell.  “John,  step  into  the  yard,  and  bring  Dash  here, 
will  you  ? And,  wliile  you  are  about  it,  bring  J uno  too.” 

ce  My  dear ! ” remonstrated  Mrs.  Clayton,  “ pray  do  not  let  those 
horrid  dogs  come  in  here.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Why  you  know  I don’t  like  them.” 

“ Nonsense.  They  won’t  eat  you.” 

c<  Oh  no  ! It  isn't  that  I am  afraid  of  them — but — ” 

“ But  what  ?” 

“ Why,  tlicy  are  so  very — that  is,  I do  dislike  them  so  much  ; and 
you  must  allow  that  they  are  not  proper  animáis  to  be  in  a sitting- 
room.” 

“ Pooh  ! What  harm  will  they  do,  poor  things  ?” 

“ I liad  much  ratlier  you  would  not  have  them  liere.” 

“ Oh  !”  expostulated  Mr.  Clayton.  “ What  sense  is  there  in  talk- 
ing  like  that?  Fetch  them  in,  John:  your  mistress  won't  mind. 
Now,  Wilks,  what  will  you  take?” 

“ Thank’ee,  sir  ; you  ’re  very  good.” 

“ Here  's  wine,  and  there  ’s  brandy-and- water.” 

Mr.  Wilks  intimated  that  of  the  two  he  should  prefer  the  latter 
beverage ; whereupon  he  was  desired  to  mix  for  hiraself;  which  rc- 
quest  he  complied  with  witli  great  alacrity. 

“ Your  healtli,  sir,”  said  the  polite  Mr.  Wilks,  having  resumcd  his 
chair. 

“ Thank  ye,  Wilks.” 

“Hcre's  wishun*  your  very  good  healtli,  mum.” 

Mrs.  Clayton  acknowledgcd  the  compbment  by  a sliglit  bend. 
Here  in  rushed  the  dogs,  tumbling  one  over  the  other,  and  rail 
panting  and  sniffing  in  all  directions.  Dash  poked  his  nose  into  the 
face  of  the  eat,  which  scratched  it  for  his  pains,  and  bolted  under  the 
sofá.  Juno,  before  Mrs.  Clayton  liad  time  to  get  out  of  her  way, 
jumped  up,  and  put  her  fore-paws  on  that  lady's  lap  ; tliereby  im- 
printing  her  footmarks  on  the  same. 

“Dash!  what  are  you  after,  you  raseal  ? Lie  down.  Juno!” 
growled  their  master. 

“Ah!  you  good-for-nothing  thing !”  cricd  tlic  wifc,  addressing 
the  animal.  “ See  here,  Edward,  what  it  has  done ! I wish  you 
would  give  it  a good  beating.” 

“ Oh  ! what  for  ? 'T  was  only  her  fun  ; how  should  she  know  any 
better?”  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

tc  Fun  indeed  ! — nonsense  !”  exclaimed  the  lady  indignantly. 

“ Dogs  is  sitcli  playful  creechures,”  remarked  j\Ir.  Wilks. 

“ Really,  Edward,”  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  “ I cannot  stay  in  the  room 
with  those  horrid  animáis.  Unless  you  send  them  away,  I must  go 
— I must  indeed.” 

“ Well,  you  can  go  to  bed,  you  know,  when  you  like,”  said  the 
husband. 

“Yes  ; but  I don't  want  to  go  to  bed  yet.” 
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« Well,  don't  bother,  that's  a good  girl.  Now,  Wilks,  just  look 
at  the  dog,  will  you  ? and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him/' 

Mr.  Wilks  upon  this  addressed  himself  to  an  examination  of  the 
affected  limb  ; which,  being  concluded,  lie  sat  Avitli  liis  liands  in  liis 
pockets,  gazing  on  the  physiognomy  of  the  canine  patient,  as  if  con- 
sidering  the  case. 

“ Well,  Wilks  ?"  exclaimed  the  sportsman. 

"Don’t  ’pear  to  be  much  the  matter  wi'  un  now,  sir,"  answered 
the  practitioner.  " Sprain’d  a leader,  p’raps,  a bit,  or  med  be  a cotch 
coid." 

««  Don't  come  here,  you  wretch  !"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  as  the  dog,  re- 
leased  from  the  hands  of  the  medical  man,  ran,  wagging  his  tai!,  to- 
wards  her. 

*'  I wish  you  wouldn't  cali  the  dog  ñames,"  complained  her  hus- 
band,  "it's  just  the  way  to  spoil  his  temper." 

“ Oh,  fiddle  !"  she  exclaimed  pettishly.  " I am  sure  he  is  enough 
to  spoil  mine.” 

“ There  now,  don't  be  cross,"  he  replied.  "Just  look  at  Juno's 
eye,  Wilks  ; I fancy  there  ’s  something  odd  about  it." 

Mr.  Wilks,  on  inspection  of  the  organ,  thought  there  was  “ a sum- 
m u t ” the  matter  with  it;  to  which  he  gave  the  technical  term  of 
" information  but,  he  added,  the  affection  " warn't  nothin'  to  speak 
of,"  and  that  the  animal,  with  the  adoption  of  certain  measures 
which  he  suggested,  would  be  " all  right"  in  a day  or  two.  Having 
pronounced  this  opinión,  he  rose  to  depart ; but  the  sportsman,  in 
spite  of  a look  of  remonstrance  from  his  lady,  asked  him  to  stay,  and 
take  another  drop  ; so  he  sat  down  again.  Mrs.  Clayton  took  her 
workbox,  and  tried  to  busy  herself  with  her  needle. 

Then  ensued  between  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Wilks  one  of  those 
long  colloquies,  wherein  sporting  gentlemen,  their  friends,  and  allies, 
are  so  particularly  fond  oí  indulging ; and  whereunto  might  be  ap- 
plied  the  title  of  " Hora?  Canina?."  It  extended,  likcwise,  to  the 
equine  race  ; involved  a long  disquisition  respecting  don  ble  and 
single-barrels,  shot,  and  percussion-caps,  and  included  certain  di- 
gressions  concerning  badgers  and  rats.  The  conversation,  as  may  be 
supposed,  proved  anything  but  interesting  to  the  lady  ; her  exclusión 
from  all  share  tlierein,  however,  was  worse.  At  last  she  coukl  bear 
it  not  longer ; and  sat  watching  an  opportunity  to  get  a word  in 
edgeways. 

Mr.  Clayton,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  happened  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Wilks  whether  the  circle  of  his  canine  acquaintancc  included 
sueh  an  animal  as  a good  retriever  ?" 

" Got  a dog  in  my  eye  now,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Wilks,  “ a spaniel, 
and  as  good  a one  as  you  ever  see." 

"La!  Edward!"  interposed  Mrs.  Clayton,  " Miss  Wilkins  has  a 
very  nice  little  spaniel  ; at  least  I think  it  is  a spaniel,  and  she  was 
saying  the  othcr  day  that  she  meant  to  give  it  awajr." 

"Eh?”  said  the  sportsman,  actually  seeming  in  teres  ted  by  his 
lady's  observation.  " llave  you  seen  it  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  dear ; and  a very  nice  dog  it  is;  quite  a little  pet ; 
with  sueh  beautiful  ears, — so  long  1" 

Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Clayton  was  seized  with  a violent  fit  of 
laughter,  whielx  was  renewed  as  often  as  his  wife,  no  less  aslonished 
than  vexed,  begged  him  to  explain  the  cause  of  it. 
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“ I say,  Wilks  !”  exclaimed  the  sportsman  at  length,  laughing  and 
speaking  by  turns,  “ what  do  you  think  of  a King  Charles' s re- 
triever !” 

“ A rum  un,  sartainly,"  replied  Wilks,  grinning,  savun’  your 
presence,  mum.” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  the  lady,  “ that  I have  said  something  very 
stupid.  What  is  it?” 

“ A King  C liarles*  s dog  a retrie  ver  Y9  repeated  lier  husband.  “ lio 
ho  Y9 

“ How  should  I know  anything  about  reprievers,  or  wliatever  you 
cali  them  ?”  she  demanded  impatiently. 

A fresh  peal  of  merriment  was  occasioned  by  the  misnomer ; Mr. 
Wilks  considerately  cramming  his  pocket- liandkerchief  into  his 
mouth,  to  the  distention  of  bis  cheeks  into  the  magnitude  of  a 
pumpkin,  the  contained  air  escaping,  with  an  explosivo  noise,  at  the 
angles  of  his  capacious  mouth. 

Mrs.  Clavton  bit  her  lip.  She  was,  indeed,  exceedingly  morti- 
fied  ; still,  however,  good-natured  soul  that  she  was,  she  subdued 
her  feelings,  and  made  a few  additional  attempts  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation,  wliick  were  either  unnoticed,  or  laughed  at,  by  her  sport- 
ing  lord. 

There  are  limits  to  the  patience  of  an  ángel  even.  Having  all 
along  been  sitting  at  the  table,  while  her  husband  and  Mr.  Wilks 
occupied  the  opposite  angles  of  the  hearth,  she  began  to  complain  of 
cokl. 

“ Well !”  saidClayton,  “can't  you  come  and  warm  yourself?” 

She  drew  her  chair  unassisted  to  the  centre  of  the  fi re-place.  The 
setter,  Dash,  was  lying  directly  in  her  way  ; she  stumbled  over  him, 
and  was  ncar  falling.  “ Plague  take  the  horrid  dog  Y9  she  exclaimed. 
“ Get  out  of  the  way,  do  Y9  And  she  gave  him  a push  with  her  little 
elegant  foot ; which,  however,  impinging  on  a nerve  in  the  flank,  oc- 
casioned the  brute  to  yelp. 

There  now  ! 99  cried  the  sportsman  in  upbraiding  uccents. 
“ What  did  you  kick  the  poor  dog  for  ? How  would  you  like  to  be 
scrvcd  so  yoursclf ? Poor  Dash,  then  ; poor  fcllow ! come  along. 
Did  they  kick  you,  then? — did  they  ?”  he  continued,  patting  the 
beast  as  thougli  it  liad  been  an  infant. 

<€  Nonsense  Y9  she  cried.  “ I didn’t  hurt  the  wretch.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I daré  say,”  said  her  husband.  f£  Don't  you  do  that 
again.” 

“ Oh  ! pooh  ! I 've  no  patience,  with  you.” 

Well,  don't  do  it  again  ; that  's  all.” 

f<  Durnb  auirnals,”  liere  ob  ser  ved  Mr.  Wilks,  “ has  their  feelins  as 
well  as  Christians.” 

4t  Really,  Mr.  Wilks  I”  cried  the  lady  with  some  hauteur. 

u Deg  pardon,  mam,”  said  Wilks,  apologizing  for  his  impertinence. 

Mrs.  Cluyton  made  no  answer,  but  looked  imploringly  at  her  hus- 
band ; who  answered  to  the  appeal  only  by  a glance  of  reproach  ; 
and  resumed  his  conversaron  with  his  guest  without  minding  her. 
She  remained  standing ; and  he  did  not  even  suggest  tliat  she  might 
as  well  sit  down.  She  gradually  coloured  ; her  eyes  glistened  ; and, 
at  length,  turning  away  her  face,  she  seized  a bed-candle,  und  with- 
out speaking,  hurried  from  the  room.  A sound  very  like  sobbing 
was  heard  as  she  ascended  the  staircase. 
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“I  ’m  afeared,  sir/’  remarked  Mr.  Wilks,  “ as  your  good  lady  is 
out  of  sorts.” 

Mr.  Clayton  answered  by  a toss  of  the  head ; and,  dismissing  the 
subject,  inquired  if  bis  visitor  would  like  a pipe  ? to  which  Mr. 
Wilks  replied  that  he  didn't  know  but  what  he  shouhl.  They  then 
recommenced  their  previous  discourse,  which  was  protraeted  over 
grog  and  tobáceo  till  a late  hour.  Such  was  the  sportsman’s  enjoy- 
ment  of  bis  íireside. 


TIIE  FATAL  MARK. 

BY  H.  K.  ADDISON. 

All  was  gaiety  and  bustle  at  that  deservedly  udmired  and  popular 
spn,  Chaude-fontaine,  a spot  more  highly  gifted  by  nature  tlian  any  other 
in  Belgium.  The  unusual  circumstance  of  a inarriage  having  taken 
place  there,  to  the  great  amnsement  and  satisfaction  of  the  visitors  and 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  real  joy  of  the  parties  concerned, 
filled  the  persons  congregated  on  the  occasion  with  perfect  ecstasy. 

Jules  Duvivier,  a subaltern  in  the  French  Lancers,  liad  left  his  di- 
visión of  the  army  in  Spain,  having  received  a severe  wound  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  which  compelleu  him  for  a time,  by  the  advice  of 
his  medical  attendants,  to  seek  the  reviving  air  of  his  native  hills,  si- 
tuated  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege.  Arrivcd  here,  he  quickly  recovered, 
and  liad  already  made  up  liis  mind  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chaude-fontaine,  vvhen  he  aecidentally  met  Mademoiselle  Halliere,  a 
Swiss  by  birtli,  who  was  here  enjoying  at  once  the  pleasures  of  society, 
and  the  advantages  dcrivable  from  the  admirable  waters  of  tlic  place. 

To  those  who  have  much  frequented  watering-places,  it  will  he  un- 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  ease  with  which  mere  acquaintances  grow 
into  intimacies.  Thrown  continually  into  each  other’s  company,  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  metropolitan  frigidity,  admiring  beautiful 
scenery  together,  the  best  feelings  of  their  nature  expanding  with  the 
clear  blue  sky  above  them,  can  we  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  or 
blame  the  graceful  young  lancer  for  falling  violently,  passionately  in 
lovc  with  the  fusciimting  Slarie  de  Halliere  ? 

To  acconnt  for,  to  reason  on  it,  is  unnecessary  ; sufficc  it  to  say,  that 
Jules  became  desperately  enamoured  of  the  lovely  girl,  and  in  less 
tlian  three  weeks  found  his  suit  not  only  approved,  but  his  hand 
accepted. 

Mademoiselle  de  Halliere  liad  no  one  to  consult ; no  kind,  affection- 
ate  fatlier,  linde,  or  guardián  to  tlnvart  her  wishes.  An  orphan  for 
many  years,  living  on  a limited,  but  independent  patrimony,  dorived, 
as  she  asserted,  from  a small  estáte  left  to  her  by  her  fatlier,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  a full  atfirmative  to  the  warm  solicitations  of 
our  liero  (for  Jules  was  a hero)  to  become  his  bride. 

Huring  their  courtship,  if  the  pointed  and  lover-like  attentions  of  a 
youth  to  a young  lady  during  fifteen  days  may  be  so  called,  there  were 
many  who  strove  their  utmost  to  mar  the  match.  A prudent  dowager, 
a marchioness  without  a single  sous,  her  only  riclies  consisting  of  six 
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ugly  dauglitcrs,  liad  whispered  lier  advice  to  the  lancer  to  find  out 
lírst  “ who  and  what  the  damsel  was,  before  he  fartlier  compromised 
himself.” 

Another  female — a rival  bel  le,  I believe — ingeniously  liinted,  “ tliat 
Mademoisellc  Halliere  always  wore  liigh  gowns,  to  bidé  the  inarks  of 
a certain  royal  disorder,  to  cure  wbicli  sbe  had  doubtless  sought  the 
spa."  Another,  a rejected  suitor,  “ swore  sbe  was  a widow,  and  tbat 
ber  ñame  was  assumed.”  But  Jules  lauglied  at  these  remarks,  and 
only  lovcd  lier  the  better  for  the  envy  sbe  bad  excited.  It  is  truc  be 
sometimes  wished  tbat  sbe  would  spealc  of  ber  past  lite  in  less  ambi- 
guous  terins,  and  as  frequently  he  determined  to  question  ber  on  it  ; 
but  when  they  mct  tbat  tliouglit  was  forgotten,  and,  with  trutb  and 
innocence  beaming  in  ber  countenance,  tbe  young  soldier  felt  it  would 
be  blasphemy  to  doubt  ber. 

The  result  need  scarcely  be  told  : tbe  morning  on  wliicb  tbis  sketch 
opens  beheld  Marie  tbe  bride,  tbe  beauteous  bride  of  tbe  proud  Jules, 
wbo,  after  par tak i ng  of  a sumptuous  breakfast,  given  by  liiin  to  a large 
party  of  congratulating  friends,  started  off  in  higb  spirits  for  tbe  cb Ti- 
tean of  bis  oíd  únele,  situated  near  Bruges,  determined  to  linger  some 
few  days  on  the  rond,  and  thus  enjoy,  in  loving  seltishness,  tbe  unin- 
terrupted  company  of  ber,  wliose  very  life  be  feít  liimself  to  be. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  on  the  fifth  day,  the  young  and  newly- 
married  co uple  arrived  at  Bruges,  baving  burried  past  tbe  inany  objeets 
of  interest  wbicb  presented  tbemselves  on  tbeir  journey,  in  conse- 
quence  of  most  earnest  solicitations  to  join  tbeir  good  oíd  relative, 
wbose  bandsome  seat  was  at  no  greut  distan  ce  from  tbe  capital  of 
Western  Flanders.  Here  tbey  balted  at  the  principal  hotel,  intending 
after  dinner  to  set  out  for  tlic  rcsidence  of  their  únele.  To  save  time 
and  trouble,  tbey  joined  tbe  lablc  d’hútc,  wbicb  Itere,  as  througbout 
Flanders,  takes  place  at  une  o'clock.  By  the  time,  therefore,  tbat  tbe 
lady  bad  taken  off  ber  sliawl  and  bonnet,  and  performed  tbose  little 
“ a grémens  de  toilette  " incidental  to  an  appearance  before  strangers, 
tbe  great  bell  sounded,  and,  as  Jules  handed  down  bis  lovely  bride, 
tbe  already  loud  clattering  of  forks  and  spoons  bespoke  tbe  fact  tbat 
the  substantial  meal  was  already  begun. 

On  entering  tbe  room,  tbey  found  about  forty  persons  seated,  all 
greedily  employed  in  devouring  tbeir  soup,  scarcely  deigning  to  look 
towards  tbe  strangers  wbo  caine  in.  Iu  Frailee,  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  a dozen  gentlemen  would  bave  risen  to  otfer  tbeir  seats  to  tbe 
lady.  In  Belgium,  bowever,  tbe  case  is  diíferent  j and  cacli  lionest 
burgber  eats  bis  meal,  scrambling  both  for  tbe  best  seat  and  daintiest 
disli,  witbout  tbe  sligbtest  attention  eitber  to  rank  or  sex. 

It  was  nn  nnfortnnate  circumstance  for  the  loving  pair  to  be  divided 
thus  early  in  tbeir  houeymoon  ; but  so,  on  tbe  presen t oecusion,  tbey 
were  compelled  to  be.  Two  chairs  alone  stood  unoccnpied,  and  these 
cbairs  far  apart,  vvbile,  if  possible  to  make  the  separation  more  severo, 
they  happened  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  so  tbat  not  even  an 
intercliange  of  glances  could  take  place,  no  word  of  converse  pnss,  save 
for  tbe  bonefit  of  a few  stupid  intervening  citizens, — a benefit  wbicb 
neitber  party  were  anxious  to  confer  upon  tbem. 

As  strangers,  therefore,  tbey  sat  down  to  table,  consoling  tbemselves 
with  tbe  coníident  assurance  tbat  tbeir  separation  could  not  continué 
above  an  hour,  and  tbat  then  a thousand  extra  caresses  migbt  make  up 
for  their  lost  portion  of  “ love's  sweet  interebange."  Poor  Jules,  liow- 
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ever,  was  far  too  mucli  enamoured  to  sit  down  philosophically,  and 
enjoy  bis  meal  with  appetite.  His  eyes  roved  about  him,  till  tbey 
fixed  i 11  some  astonishment  on  his  opposite  neighbour,  who,  having 
coolly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  sat  anxiously  gazing  at  Marie. 
At  first  Julos  thought  it  might  be  accident ; some  casual  resemblance 
might  have  struck  him  ; staring  might  be  his  habit,  and  the  next  mi- 
nute his  regard  might  fall  upon  another.  But  no ; his  eyes  remained 
riveted  on  “la  belle  Marie,”  and  the  bridegroom  felt  anytliing  but 
comfortable* 

Every  man  is  jealous ; I do  not  believe  any  one  who  says  he  is  not 
so ; ñor  will  I assert  that  some  qualms  of  this  kind  did  not  now  arise 
in  the  breast  of  the  lancer,  who  could  not  help  supposing,  from  the 
contiuued  gaze  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  that  he  must  have  known  the 
newly-married  lady ; by  possibility  he  might  have  been  a former 
friend,  a flirt,  a lover.  The  idea  was  distracting.  Jules  determined 
at  once  to  put  an  end  to  his  doubts  ; so,  bending  across  the  table,  after 
some  preliminary  observation  to  his  staring  neighbour,  he  observed, 
with  as  much  nonclialance  as  he  could  possibly  muster, 

“ You  appear  to  know  that  lady  ?” 

“ I ihink,’*  replied  the  other,  in  a grave  tone,  (t  nay,  I am  sure  I do," 
and  thcu  turned  the  subject. 

This  was  anytliing  but  satisfuctory  to  the  young  soldier ; for  again 
the  eyes  of  the  stranger  were  fixed  upon  his  bride. 

There  is  notliing  more  provoking  tlian  a limited  answer  to  a ques- 
tion,  by  which  we  have  previously  determined  to  elicit  a full  explana- 
tion.  There  is  notliing  so  painful  as  lialf-grounded  suspicion.  Jules 
found  it  intolerable,  and  consequently  pressed  his  inquines. 

“Are  you  quite  certain  you  have  seen  this  lady  before  ?” 

<(  As  confident  as  that  I now  breathe.  I never  forget  a face  I have 
once  beheld.  It  is  her,  I am  sure ; I cannot  be  mistaken.” 

“ That  *s  odd  ! Where  did  you  know  her  ?”  And  the  questioner 
felt  that  his  happiness  depended  on  the  answer. 

Thank  God  ! I never  knew  lier,”  quickly  replied  the  stranger, 
with  a shudder. 

This  was  indeed  a perplexing  answer.  The  husband  scarcely  kncw 
in  wliat  liglit  to  regard  it.  It  is  true,  it  freed  him  at  once  from  all 
jealousy  ; but  tlien,  again,  it  implied  a mystery,  and,  from  the  stronger’s 
manner,  evidently  a dreadful  one.  Wliat  could  it  mean  ? He  deter- 
mined to  hazard  one  more  query. 

“ IMy  questiou  seems  to  cali  up  some  unpleasant  recollection.  Will 
you  explain  it  ?" 

“ If.  you  wish  it  particularly,  I will,  althougli  I confess  I would 
ratlier  drop  the  subject ; at  all  events,  I would  not  wish  to  do  so  while 
she  is  present.” 

With  this  reply  poor  Jules  was  forced  to  remain  content,  though  he 
felt  that  the  rack  itself  would  bring  less  torture  than  the  agonies  of 
suspense.  Presently,  to  his  great  relief,  the  well-satisfied  party  bogan 
to  break  up.  One  by  one  the  plethoric  burghers  left  the  room  ; but 
Marie  stirred  not.  Jules  watched  his  opportunity  to  give  her,  unseen, 
a signal  to  retire.  This  she  did  ; and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  liour 
more  the  lancer  and  the  citizen  alone  remained. 

“ Now,  tlien,  sir,”  said  the  former,  abruptly  turning  round,  “ your 
promised  explanation." 

The  stranger  ]>aused  ere  he  replied.  ft  I am  pérhaps  wrong  in  tlius 
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satisfying  tlie  curiosity  of  one  wliom  I never  saw  before,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  so,  wlien  I tell  you  tbat  tlie  anecdote  I am  about  to  relate 
involves  most  deeply  the  cliaracter  of  tbe  unbappy  female  who  has  just 
quitted  tbe  table.” 

The  stroke  of  death  would  ha  ve  been  less  agonising  tban  sucb  an 
answer.  Jules*  braiu  seemed  to  burn  like  molten  lead.  líe  could 
scarcely  represa  liis  agitation  as  he  asked,  witli  an  almost  sardonio 
sneer,  “ Youwere,  perhaps,  tbat  lady’s  lover?” 

“ God  forbid !"  solemnly  ej  aculatea  tbe  burgher,  “ my  tale  is  not  of 
love.  But,  as  you  seem  interested,  I will  give  it  you  in  a few  words. 
I liad  a very  dear  friend  in  Victor  Rossaert.  From  youtli  brought  up 
together,  our  mutual  confidence  was  unbounded.  Unfortunately  Víctor 
found  it  necessary,  for  the  arrangement  of  some  mercantile  aífairs,  to 
visit  Geneva.  Ilere,  it  appears,  he  met  a merchant's  daugliter,  Ade- 
laide  Moran,  whose  cbarming  manners,  and  lovely  appearance,  soon 
won  tbe  lieart  of  tbe  enthusiastic  young  man,  and  be  wrote  to  me  in 
all  tbe  triumph  of  an  accepted  lover.” 

“ I cannot  really  see  wliat  this  has  to  do  witb  tbe  lady  who  was  liere 
just  now,”  impatiently  interrupted  Jules. 

“It  lias  everything  to  do  witb  her.  Listen,  and  you  will  ogree  witb 
me.  Victor,  by  a mere  accident,  arising  out  of  tbe  jealousy  of  one  of 
tbe  lady’s  former  suitors,  learnt  that  shewhom  be  tliought  so  innocent, 
so  good,  had,  long  ere  she  liad  seen  my  friend,  forfeited  her  reputation. 
There  was  madness  in  the  tliought,  despair  in  future  life,  but  lionour 
demauded  the  sacrifica ; and  tbe  broken-hearted  young  man,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  her,  wliom  be  could  not  but  still  love,  declared  bis  know- 
ledge  of  her  guilt,  and  bis  resolution  never  again  to  see  her.  This  let- 
ter written,  be  instantly  started  off  to  join  liis  friends  at  Dijon.  To 
tliis  spot  slie  followed  liim,  and  liaving  vainly,  for  some  weeks,  suppli- 
cated,  urged,  and  tbreatened  bim,  witb  a vicw  of  making  bim  marry 
her,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  relinquisb  her  purpose,  and  entreated  but 
to  be  bis  friend.  As  sucb,  for  several  weeks  she  visited  bim.  1 1 is 
liealth  gradually  declined.  In  vain  did  slie  try  to  cheer  bim.  He 
bourly  sank  ; and,  fceling  death  fast  stealing  on  liim,  be  wrote  to  me. 
I started  off  soon  after  the  receipt  of  liis  letter ; but  it  was,  alas ! too 
late.  When  I arrived,  my  mucli-loved  friend  liad  been  consigned  to 
tbe  tomb,  but  not  before  a post  inortem  examination  liad  taken  place, 
from  wbicb  it  appeared  tbat  be  liad  died  of  poison — a slow,  subtle  poison ! 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  on  Adelaide  Moran ; she  was  seized  and  in- 
terrogated,  but  she  would  neitber  confess  ñor  deny.  Circumstances  were 
scarcely  sufticiently  strong  to  justify  a trial  for  murder.  She  was 
tlierefore  brought  before  tbe  court  for  tbe  ininor  offence,  namely,  tbat 
of  forging  a will,  by  which  it  would  appear  he  left  lier  all  his  property. 
On  this  cliarge  she  was  tricd  and  convicted.  Mitigating  circum- 
stances, however,  were  urged,  to  save  lier  from  tbe  galleys ; and  she 
was  only  condemned  to  stand  in  tbe  pillory,  and  be  branded  on  tbe 
rigbt  slioulder.  This  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  tbe  very 
morning  of  my  arrival  at  Dijon.  Impressed  witb  horror,  I attended 
near  tbe  scaffold.  Tbe  lovely,  but  wicked  woman,  was  brought  fortb. 
Never  can  I forget  tbat  sorrowful  countenance.  Deeply  imprinted  on 
my  memory,  it  can  never  be  effaced.  Judge,  then,  my  surprise,  wlien 
I belield  tbat  very  woman,  tbat  identical  female,  tbe  person  who  de- 
stroyed  my  friend,  this  day  seated  in  yonder  cliair  !** 

Jules  started  up.  His  eyes  dilated  witb  horror  : be  approached  tbe 
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narra tor,  €t  You  are  mistaken  by  an  accidental  likeness;  that  lady's 
ñame  is  not  Moran,  or  Adelaide.  Say  you  are  mistaken,  or  the  conse- 
quenees  may  be  dreadful.** 

ie  By  the  high  heaven  above,  I speak  the  trutk.  But  why  this 
agita  tion  ?** 

“ Stay,  stay  but  five  minutes,  and  you  sliall  learn  the  cause.** 

And  Jules  Duvivier  ruslied  from  the  room,  leaving  the  worthy 
Citizen  to  wonder  at  the  interest  he  took  in  one  certainly  very  beauti- 
ful,  but  most  depraved. 

The  time  mentioned  by  the  anxious  bridegroom  had  nearly  elapsed, 
when  the  communicative  citizen  was  summoned  to  the  apartment  of 
the  soldier.  Unhesitatingly  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and  entered  with 
cool  indiíFerence  into  the  saloon,  where  he  found  the  now  almost  con- 
vulsed  youth,  who  pointed  to  a chair ; then  advancing  to  the  door,  in- 
stantly  locked  it,  and  placed  the  key  in  liis  pocket.  Such  strange  con- 
duct  naturally  made  the  burgher  look  about  him.  On  the  table  lay 
sume  objeets  covered  by  a handkerchief ; a slieet  of  recently-written 
paper,  and  other  things  of  minor  importance.  A door  opposite  led 
from  the  saloon  apparently  to  an  inner  bed-rooin ; but  this  was  closed. 
There  was  notbing,  therefore,  save  the  strange  manner  of  the  occu- 
pant  to  astonisli  or  alarm  the  visitor. 

For  a moment  Jules  seemed  to  collect  his  coolness,  then  calmly 
spoke,  at  the  same  time  lifting  up  the  handkerchief,  and  discovering 
beneath  a pair  of  riclily-mounted  pistols. 

“ Sir,  you  have  now  entered  on  your  death-scene,  or  mine.  The 
person  of  whom  you  spoke  to-day  is  my  wife.  If  you  have  dared  to 
assert  a falsehood  to  me,  if  you  have  coupled  an  innocent  ñame  with 
fotil  dishonour,  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  you  die,  and  that  without 
furtlier  shrift.  If/*  and  the  young  man’s  voice  became  almost  dread- 
ful  to  listen  to, — e<  if,  I say,  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  1 pledge  you 
my  salvation  you  are  safe.  Speak  not.  Answer  me  not.  A moment 
more,  and  lierself  decides  the  fact.'* 

Tlius  saying,  Duvivier  walked  to  the  inner  door,  opened  it,  and  led 
for tli  his  bride,  who  seemed  much  surprised  at  the  abrupt  manner  of 
her  hushand. 

(<  Mudam,  I desire  you  instantly  to  strip  olf  all  covering  from  your 
shoulders.** 

The  poor  girl,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  perhaps  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
perliaps  overeóme  by  modest  scruples,  unwilling  thus  to  unrobe  before 
a stranger,  astonished  at  the  harshness  of  him  who  only  a few  liours 
before  liad  sworn  eternal  love  to  her,  hesitated,  and  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate. 

11  Nay,  I insist  1 no  words,  I say  1**  almost  roared  Jules. 

“ I beseech  you,  what  does  this  conduct  mean  ? Nay,  on  my  knees." 

lt  Do  you,  then,  shrink  ? Thus  will  I prove  or  falsify  the  damned 
suspicion.'*  And  the  impassioned  youth  llew  with  tiger-like  avidity, 
and  tore  olf  lier  upper  garments,  till  her  shoulders  were  without 
covering. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.  Plain  and  palpable  the  horrid  brand  ap- 
peared  confessed.  The  executioner's  iron  had  seared  that  marble  ílesh, 
and  left  the  damning  reminiscence  of  the  harrowing  crime  for  ever 
behind. 

J ules  now  surnmoned  all  his  coolness.  A smile  almost  played  on  his 
writhing  features.  He  took  out  the  key,  aud  threw  it  to  the  merchant. 
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“ Quick,  hcgone ! lest  madness  nmke  me  stop  your  tongue  for  ever. 
It  wcre  bctter,  perhaps,  to  cióse  your  lips,  lest  tliey  again  repeat  this 
tale  of  sliame  and  dishonour.  But  no ; I have  pledged  myself  to  let 
you  go  unscathed  ; and,  tbough  thus  fallen,  I vvill  not  break  my  word. 
Quick,  begone ! unless  you  wish  to  see  me  do  a deed  of  stern  and  cruel 
justice.” 

It  needed  no  farther  persuasión  to  induce  the  citizcn  to  lea  ve  the 
rooni.  lie  hastily  ruslied  down  stairs  to  summon  aid  to  stop  the  rasli 
young  man.  He  had  reaclied  the  last  step,  when  he  heard  tlie  report 
of  a pistol.  Ere  he  could  cali  assistance,  a second  weapon  was  dis- 
charged,  and  a heavy  fall  shook  the  stair  on  which  he  stood. 

At  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a group  of  anxious  waiters,  with  the 
landlord  at  their  head,  desirous  to  learn  from  him  the  mcaning  of  thcse 
sounds.  By  sounds  alone  lie  could  reply.  They  therefore  one  and  all 
ruslied  up,  forced  opea  the  door,  and  there  bélield  indeed  a sight  of 
horror. 

Duvivier  had  first  shot  through  the  heart  the  once  lovely  being  wlio 
had  deceived  him.  Her  warm  blood  still  ílowed  from  her  breast,  and 
stained  her  white  robe.  Her  flaxen  locks  were  dabbled  with  the  gore, 
and  pity  could  not  refuse  a teur,  however  guilty  the  victim  miglit  have 
been. 

Not  so  the  destróyer ; he  had  placed  the  pistol  in  liis  moutli,  and 
blown  away  the  upper  part  of  liis  head.  Horror  and  disgust  claimed 
the  feelings  of  the  beholder  as  he  looked  upon  the  dreadfully  disfigured 
remains  of  the  stern  executioner  of  her  he  once  had  loved  so  well. 


Snch  is  the  brief  story  of  those  whose  real  ñames  have  been  con- 
cealed.  The  poor  man,  who  by  an  unguarded  observation  caused  the 
dreadful  catastroplie,  has  never  held  up  his  head  since.  What  makes  the 
story  more  distressiug  is,  tliat  circumstances  have  since  come  to  light, 
which  have  proved  that  Víctor  destroyed  liirnself  in  consequence  of  rc- 
morse  at  having  unjustly  suspected  Adelaide  Moran,  who  consequont- 
ly  died  innocent  of  all  crime,  after  undergoing  the  most  dreadful  dc- 
gradation  ; her  only  fault  having  been  a want  of  candour  towards  her 
husband,  a concealment  towards  one  who  should  have  sliared  her  every 
thought.  Sucli  concealments,  I have  often  remarked,  have  brought 
years  of  misery  to  those  who  have  foolishly  persisted  in  theni. 


TO  THE  AGE-FEARING. 

Wuí  shoulil  the  aspect  of  tlio  vale  of  years 
líaimli  thy  smilcs  ? Imports  it  much,  I pray, 
How  dark  the  path  that  leads  thee  to  the  day  ? 

Lo,  all  thine  own  yon  gathcríng  cloud  of  fears  ! 

Lo,  all  thine  own  tbe  mist  of  falling  tears, 

Weeping  around  the  portáis  of  the  way, 

From  this  world,  full  of  beautiful  decay, 

Unto  the  lasting  light  of  pnrer  spheres  ! 

What  dost  thou  long  for  most  ? what  most  lninent  ? 

If  perfect  ¡ove — if  youth  and  beauty  spent, 

And  thy  oompanion-spmtR  too  soon  rent 

From  thy  sad  heart — belioltl  the  road  to  all ! 

Oh  ! let  not  thon  that  gracions  gloom  appal, 
When  first  its  sliadows  round  thy  footsteps  full. 


P.  I). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LONDON  SEASON. 

Thomson's  Seasons  ave,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  four  in  number  ; 
London  boasts  but  one ; ñor  does  this  one  answer  to  any  of  tlie  four 
of  Thomson'®,  being  neither  spring,  suramer,  autumn,  ñor  winter, 
and  known  simply,  without  reference  to  the  ñames  of  months,  as 
Tiie  London  S babón. 

To  the  London  season,  in  which  our  shopicultural  labourcrs  reap 
harvests  more  or  less  abundant,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  soil 
and  exposure  of  their  shops,  we  oppose  the  vacation,  or  London  out 
of  town.  In  the  season,  London  is  said  to  b efull,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tion emply : said  fulness  and  emptiness  having  particular  reference 
only  to  the  west  end ; the  north,  east,  and  south  ends  being,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  in  season  all  the  year. 

The  approach  or  depar  tu  re  of  the  sun  to  or  from  the  earth  is  sup- 
posed  by  astronomers  to  determine  the  advent  of  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  respectively  ; the  assembling  and  prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  like  manner  determines  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  London  season  and  vacation. 

The  arrival  of  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  the  approach  of 
our  sun  to  the  earth,  and  the  indication  of  our  approaching  spring ; 
its  departure,  on  the  contrary,  along  the  ecliptic  of  the  Great  Western 
railroad  to  Windsor,  is  the  sure  indication  of  the  coming  winter  of 
our  year. 

As  these  movements,  parliamentary  and  courtly,  are  not  subject 
to  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  as  the  motion  of  bodies  in  the  planetary 
world>  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  exactly  the  beginning  or  end- 
ing of  any  given  season  ; let  it  be  cnough  tliat  the  London  season 
usual ly  comprises  the  latter  part  of  spring,  the  whole  of  summer, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  “ yellow  autumn  ” of  the  bucolic  writers. 

As  a general  rule,  we  may  mention  that  the  commencement  of  the 
London  year  is  determined  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament ; that  Par- 
liament mccts  wlicn  the  minister  thinks  proper  ; and  the  minister 
thinks  proper  as  soon,  and  no  sooner  than  he  can  safely  postpone 
the  meeting  aforesaid. 

Grouse-shooting,  in  like  manner,  terminates  Parliament  and  the 
season ; the  sur  plus  talk  of  both  Houses  is  bottled  up  for  another 
session  ; as  much  bnsiness  as  can  be  huddled  through  both  Houses  is 
“lumped,”  and  “ ruad  a third  time,”  and  “passed,”  with  astonishing 
rapidity ; Parliamentary  clerks,  and  gun-makers,  are  much  hurried  ; 
and,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  collective  wisdom,  their 
dogs,  guns,  and  gamekeepers,  set  out  together  for  the  moors. 

Of  the  natural,  or  meteorological  indications  of  the  revolutions  of 
time  in  our  metrópolis,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Season,  or 
what  elsewhere  would  be  denomínate d the  beginning  of  summer, 
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sets  5n  with  its  usual  severity;  we  are  whitewashed,  sometimes  by 
the  Insolvent  Court,  but  more  generally  by  showers  of  snow ; 
drenched  with  driving  sleet,  and  peppered  with  pelting  hail ; easter- 
ly  winds  gnaw  our  cavlilages,  and  harrow  up  the  vitáis  of  our  lungs ; 
whirlwinds  seize  the  prolific  dust,  catching  it  up,  giving  to  your 
eyes  the  sensation  of  bcing  well  rubbed  with  sand-paper ; the  razor- 
edged  east-wind  blows  round  every  córner  directly  in  your  face, 
with  manly  liostility  disdaining  the  base  advantage  of  attacking  you 
behind ; the  influenza,  Corning  to  town,  insists  upon  paying  you  a 
visit,  and,  more  watehful  than  noonday  dun  or  twilight  bailiíT,  con- 
fines you  to  water-gruel  and  your  chamber. 

Summer,  as  rustics  cali  it,  or,  as  we  say,  the  height  of  the  season, 
indulges  in  a pleasant  variety  of  contrasted  weathers ; the  down- 
ward  sun,  inclining  a vertical  ray,  heats  the  bricks,  tiles,  and  chim- 
ney-pots  to  a red  lieat,  and  warms  comfortably  the  flags  under  the 
soles  of  our  feet,  or,  as  it  has  been  sublimely  described  by  a great 
poet, 

c<  The  sun’6  perpendicular  height 
Illuinines  the  deptlis  of  tlie  sen  ; 

And  the  fishes,  beginning  to  sweat, 

Cry,  D — n it,  liow  liot  we  símil  be  !** 

You  may  observe  the  sunny  side  of  the  streets  depopulated,  passen- 
gers  liaving  emigrated  simultaneously  to  the  side  of  sliade ; the  om- 
nibuses  drag  tediously  their  diaphoretic  length,  and  the  cab-stands 
are  seen  in  the  atmosphere  as  through  a médium  of  molten  glass. 

This  continúes  until  we  are  prctty  nigh  re-dissolved  into  the 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbón,  ofwhich,  as  chymists  in- 
form  us,  flesh  and  blood  are  eomposed ; and  then,  exhausted  Nature, 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Sol,  rights  herself  by  a thun- 
derstorm — a rcvolution  of  the  elements. 

A London  thunderstorm  is  a great  thing.  Clouds,  like  feather- 
bcds,  lie  piled  thick  and  lieavy  upon  the  horizon ; darkness  is  pre- 
cipitated  upon  the  earth;  a chilliness,  with  depression,  comes  ovcr 
the  mind ; the  body  languishes  under  the  calm,  unmoving,  sultry 
atmosphere ; a blink  of  sunshine  streams  now  and  then,  as  if  to  show 
the  menacing  blackness  overhead  ; lambent  lightnings  play  at  short 
and  rapidly-decreasing  intervals  ; crushing,  crasliing,  brattling  thun- 
der  shakes  the  ground  on  which  we  tread. 

Now  comes  down,  and  downright,  not  rain,  nothing  like  it  — a 
plump  ; not  drops,  but  ?'idgest  parallel,  clearly  defined,  cutling  ethcr 
in  óchellon  ; rattling  upon  our  roofs  like  volleys  of  musketry  fired 
in  platoons  ; not  dropping,  or  falling,  by  its  own  specific  gravity, 
but  impelí ed,  driven,  each  individual  drop,  against  mother-earth, 
then  ce  resulting  with  impetuous  rebound.  The  storin  subsides  for  a 
moment  into  showers,  which,  heavy  as  they  are,  compared  with  the 
thunder-plumps,  appear  but  dew ; another  flash,  another  brattle  of 
heaven's  artillery,  and  then  again  succeeds  the  musquetry  of  rain. 

Now  elderly,  bald-headed  gcntlemen,  with  bland,  benevolent  ex- 
pression  of  face,  smile  placidly  upon  houseless  wayfarers,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  standing  cióse  up  to  the  hall-door  over  the  way,  in 
the  attitude  of  policemen  at  “ attention ladies,  nestling  in  like 
manner,  their  lioliday-finery  begraggled  beyond  repair,  and  their 
visages  mournfully  expressive  of  the  irreparable  fate  of  dress. 

Now  strikes  upon  the  ear  the  frequent  rattle  of  long-unemployed 
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cabs ; liappy  man  be  bis  dolé  who  sits  snugly  ensconced  within  ! 
Now  ómnibus  (<  caris/*  more  tlian  full  inside,  <f  have  the  advantage  of 
you/*  and  regard  vou  with  a derisive  air  oí'  independence,  as,  from 
your  doorway  shelter,  raising  your  hand,  you  implore  the  favour  of 
a seat.  Now  does  the  passenger,  misled  by  morning  sunbeams, 
“ wise  in  his  own  conceit/*  sigh  after  his  homely  but  trusty  friend 
and  protector,  his  cotton  umbrella  ; now,  who  does  not  regret  his 
folly,  parted  from  his  excellcnt  acquaintance,  Macintosh  ? 

Thunderstorms  in  London  do  not  endanger  human  life  so  íre- 
quently  as  we  might  suppose ; we  have  ere  now  walked  unharmed 
throngh  an  atmosphere,  we  might  cali  it,  of  lambent  lightning.  Ñor 
are  tliey  without  salutary  influences,  no  less  in  restoring  the  proper 
elemental  equilibrium  than  in  supplying  the  defeets  of  the  scavengers, 
when  these  gentry,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  postpone  their  de- 
tergent  operations.  The  streets  are  cleansed  in  an  instant;  the 
Macadamized  rouds  looking  as  if  tliey  liad  been  holy-stoned,  and  the 
wood-pavement  as  if  it  had  been  French-polished.  Of  accumulated 
filth,  egg  and  oyster  shells,  broken  delf,  and  cabbage-stalks,  the  gut- 
ters  are  gutted  : your  thunderstorm  is  the  greatest  of  detergents  — 
admirable  abstersive  ! How  its  torrents  sweep  the  delining  streets, 
scattering,  like  snipe-shot,  the  isolated  stones  and  wandering  peb- 
bles  ? Now  do  ancle-deep  inundations  marvellously  deliglit  small 
boys,  who  gloriously  ancle-deep  paddle  therein ; the  declining  sun 
“ extends  its  evening-beam,”  and  London  rejoices  in  the  anticipation 
of  putting  on  its  coat.,  and  luxuriating  beneath  a less  torrid  sky. 

The  hebdomadal  división  of  time  in  London  is  noted  by  domestic 
men,  somewhat  after  the  following  method  : — 

Monday.— Wasliing-day,  a day  of  cross  looks,  and  coid  shoulder  ; 
husband  diñes  out;  wife  goes  without;  liusband  enjoys  himself  in 
the  evening  at  his  club  ; wife  luxuriates  athome  over  her  tea.  Wife 
goes  early  to  bed ; husband,  Corning  home  late,  breaks  his  shins  over 
the  clothes'-horse  in  a vain  search  for  the  lucifer-box,  and  to  bed  in 
the  dark. 

Tuesday. — Wife  tired  ; no  breakfast  in  time  for  spouse,  who  re- 
freshes  himself  at  a cofíec-shop  ; garden,  if  you  have  one,  blossoms 
luxuriantly  with  coarse  and  fine  things,  hung  up  to  dry  ; if  not,  are 
dried  in  the  house,  converting  it  into  a vapour-bath,  exceedingly 
grateful  to  rheumatism  of  spouse ; dinner  late,  and  ill-dressed, 
owing,  you  are  told,  to  the  washing. 

N.JLL  llave  long  since  given  over  desiring  your  wife  to  put  her 
w'ashing  out. 

Wednesday. — In  the  morning,  half-weekly  scrubbing  of  íloors 
and  wainscots ; rooms  damp,  for  cleanliness ; afternoon,  ironing 
going  on,  diffusing  a grateful  smell  of  hot  iron  throughout  the 
house,  which  makes  you  sick.  Determine  to  have  no  more  of  it; 
but  keep  your  determination  to  yourself,  well  knowing  that  by  ex- 
pressing  it  you  will  precipítate  a row. 

TnunsDAY. — Comparative  repose ; washing  having  terminated, 
and  the  grand  Saturday  ablution  not  yet  thought  of.  Dinner  hot, 
in  time,  and  comfortablc. 

Friday. — Preparationsfor  the  great  clean-up  ofto-morrow  ; a man 
with  uiops  and  pails  called  into  consultation  ; a make-shift  dinner, 
the  excuse  being  that  fish  was  too  dear,  or  not  to  be  had. 

Saturday. — Black-lead  morning;  confusión,  scrubbing,  black- 
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lea  din  g,  brick-dusting,  whitening,  browning,  French-polishing,  lin- 
seed-oiling,  dusting,  spider-exterminating.  Brcakfast  oul  of  the 
question.  Dinner,  chop  or  steak,  next  day  being  Sunday.  Club  till 
12.  Bed. 

Sunday. — Two  hours  later  in  bed  ; bell  rings  for  churcli  as  you 
begin  your  muffin  ; hurry,  bustle,  and  confusión.  Long  sermón  ; 
tendeney  to  slcep  ; nudged  by  Avife.  Dinner,  with  pudding,  Avine, 
and  dessert;  in  summer,  evening  stroll  to  Hornsey  Wood  House  or 
Highbury  Buril ; Avinter,  mamma  rcads  Bible,  and  papa  Sunday 
paper  ; hot  supper  ; bed. 


CHAPTKR  XVI. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  OF  LONDON. 

The  middle  classes  of  England,  neither  the  froth  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  ñor  the 
dregs  at  tho  bottora,  but  the  hody,  streugth,  and  flavour  of  the  liquor. — Whit- 
B&EAD. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  valuable,  useful,  and  re- 
spectable  of  all  the  anatomies  Ave  have  been  at  the  pains  of  setting 
forth  to  the  curious  reader,  yet  remains  to  be  introduced  to  bis  at- 
tention.  Ave  mean  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  near  approach  to  perfection  of  the  social  system  in  London  is 
in  nothing  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  tlie  gradual  and  regular 
descent  of  Avealth  througn  every  class,  save  the  very  loAvest,  binding 
by  points  of  contact,  or  connecting  links,  the  several  grades  of  pro- 
perty-possessing  people  in  a con  caten  ation,  Avhose  gradations  are  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  several  species  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  multitudes  of  middle-class  people  mnke  up  the  true 
solidity,  the  real  strength,  and  substantiality  of  power  of  London. 
Here  the  paper-aristocracy  of  wealth  beams  large  in  the  public  eye, 
and  loans,  and  stocks,  and  scrip,  and  all  the  intricate  machinery  of 
paper  valúes,  keep  it  perpetually  before  the  public;  yet,  to  óur 
thinking,  there  is  something  more  tangible,  and  not  less  pleasing,  in 
diffusive  Avealth,  distributed,  as  it  is  so  largely,  through  the  middle- 
class  population  of  this  great  metrópolis. 

Nothing  is  more  conclusive  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  resources  of  this  country  than  the  wide  diffusion  of  property 
through  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes.  You  cannot  enter  any  as- 
sembly  of  the  middle  classes  Avithout  having  pointed  out  to  you  men 
Avho  have  risen  from  the  humblest  condition  to  the  possession  of 
property.  This  is  so  common,  that  it  ceases  to  surprise  ; ñor  does 
the  conversation  among  neighbours,  upon  the  rise  of  their  neigh- 
bour,  take  a tone  as  if  his  elevation  Avere  anything  marvellous  or 
extraordinary. 

There  Avould  seem  to  be  an  almost  moral  certainty  that  in  London 
industry,  good  conduct,  and  perseverante  can  lift  a man  from  no- 
thing into  the  proud  position  of  being  his  own  m áster,  and  account- 
able  to  no  one  for  his  thoughts,  his  Avords,  or  his  actions  ; and  it  is 
doubtless  to  this  very  general  diíTusion  among  the  middle-class 
people  of  London  of  the  means  of  independence,  that  they  exhibit 
so  much  carelessncss  of  authority,  Avealth,  station,  or  power,  in  the 
exercise  of  public  and  personal  opinión.  Independence  of  circum- 
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stances  gives  ¡hdependence  of  character ; and  we  know  that  thís 
quality  can  he  nowhere  exhibited  in  broader  rclief  than  among  the 
cláss  of  incn  we  are  now  treating  of.  Their  pride — for  the}',  too, 
liave  their  pride — is  the  pride  of  suceessful  industry,  and  the  dignity 
of  an  honcst  reputation  ; their  strict  conformity  in  dress,  appearance, 
and  beháviour  with  the  duties  of  their  station. 

Their  one  predominating,  exclusive  idea  is  of  their  tradc  or  busi- 
ness.  This  they  are  always  fond  of  descanting  upon  ; and  so  wholly 
are  they  taken  up  with  this,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  divert  them  to 
other  topics,  ñor  are  they  sufficiently  well-informed  to  take  a shining 
part  in  general  conversation.  The  valué  of  money,  the  modes  of 
making  it,  who  has  it,  who  is  in  the  way  to  llave  it,  who  has  lost 
or  is  like  to  lose  it,  is  the  prevailing  topic  of  their  conversation,  and 
upon  this  they  are  never  exhausted.  They  are  not  ashamed,  nei- 
ther,  of  the  uniforni  of  their  tradc.  A publican  worth  twcnty  thou- 
sand  pounds  will  hand  yon  an  empty  pipe,  or  a fu  1 1 pot,  in  his  short 
white  apron:  a butcher,  who  has  bought  up  half  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  serves  the  Iloyal  Family,  and  is  a man  of  great 
influence  in  his  parish,  will  cut  you  half  a pouinl  of  rump-steak,  put 
it  in  paper,  give  you  change  out  of  a shilling,  thank  you  as  politely 
as  if  you  carne  to  lay  out  five  pounds,  and  ask  you  whether  he  shail 
not  send  it ; this  man  shail  be  d ressed  in  a blue  frock,  top-boots, 
with  the  Instruments  of  his  trade  hanging  at  his  girdle.  Men  of  the 
working  classes,  hard-fisted  fellows,  will  come  into  the  parlour  of 
The  J31uc  Last,  or  The  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,  in  their  fustian 
jackets,  covered  with  lime  or  dust;  and  the  first  you  hear  of  them, 
when  they  take  their  pint  of  beer  and  leave,  is  the  number  of  houses, 
or  the  plots  of  ground,  or  the  property,  of  whatever  kind,  one  or 
other  is  possessedof.  Nothing  on  earth  is  more  wonder ful  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  than  the  contrast  between  the  idle,  beg- 
garly  pride  of  the  middle  class  in  remóte  poor  places,  and  the  busy, 
industrious  pride  of  the  middle  classes  of  London. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders  of  this  middle  class,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  but  a sordid  race ; they  have  no  taste  for  reading,  or 
mental  cultivation  of  any  sort;  their  hahits  of  tliinking,  speaking, 
and  acting  are  gross,  and  their  tastes  are  eonfined  to  vulgar  and 
brutal  diversions,  particularly  those  in  which  cruelty  has  any  pro- 
minent  share.  Their  recreation,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  is  the 
neighbouring  pot-house.  Ilere  they  find  repose  from  connubial  ob- 
jurgation  and  infantile  vociferation  in  clouds  of  thirst-compelling 
tobacco-smoke,  and  libations  of  brain-bemusing  beer  ; here  they  talk 
incessantly  of  property,  houses,  and  buying  and  scíling,  by  which 
alone  they  anpreciate  a man  ; they  are  rough  and  dogmática l in 
talk,  yet  we  have  always  observed  that  they  contradict  the  richest 
man  among  them  with  some  little  approach  to  deference. 

They  meddle  little  with  state  affuirs,  exeept  at  the  time  of  a general 
election,  or  at  some  particular  crisis  of  political  excitement ; but 
even  then  they  take  no  further  interest  in  the  selfísli  combats  of 
public  men  for  public  plunder,  or  what  is  commonly  called  politics, 
than  heartily  cursing  all  sides  for  a puek  of  self-seeking  scoundrels. 
“ Things  that  are  nearest  t.ouch  the  most they  are  great  in  parish 
politics,  on  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  overseers,  and  reduc- 
tions  of  parish  vates.  Their  parish  is  the  microcosm  where  alone 
their  public  miad  exhibits  itself  openly  in  public  prate;  their  veetry 
voi,.  xv.  2 o 
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is  their  parish  parliament,  over  which  the  Rector  presides  as  Speaker, 
and  where  some  open-throated  reformer  declaims  opon  the  miseriea 
of  the  workhouse,  the  hard-heartedness  of  relieving-oflicers,  the  in- 
famy  of  chureh-rates,  the  prevalence  of  priesteraft,  and  the  corrup- 
tion  of  everybody  save  themselves.  The  question  of  a right  of  way, 
encroachcd  on  by  some  unscrupulous  or  jgnorant  parishioner,  is 
enough,  in  their  parochial  eyes,  to  justify  a resort  to  arms ; not,  in- 
deed,  those  by  which  rival  monarchs  decide  mooted  points,  but 
others  not  less  harassing  in  their  way,  or  less  expensive. 

Grand  meeting  is  convened  of  full  vestry ; counsers  opinión 
read  ; much  patriotic  breatli  expended  in  avowing  the  determination 
of  the  parish  that  the  right  of  way  shall  be  no  longer  interrupted  ; 
workhouse  children  are  marshalled  in  battle-array,  headed  by  the 
beadle,  awful  in  liis  lace-bedizened  cape,  tri-lateral  cocked-hat,  gi 1 1- 
lieaded  staff,  and  carbunculated  nose;  overseers,  c.hnrchwardens,  at- 
tended  by  a few  constables  to  clear  the  way,  and  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents.  When  arrived  at  the  Thermopyla»  in  dispute,  a plank  is 
pulled  from  the  paling,  and  a small  charity-boy  insinuating  himself 
through  the  crevice  is  speedily  followed  by  the  authorities,  who 
perambulate  the  path,  making  their  exit  in  the  like  formidable 
manner.  This  warlikc  demonstration  eompleted,  loud  hurras  of  the 
charity-hoys  announce  the  parochial  triumph,  and  the  procession 
returns,  to  assuagc  its  generous  thirst  of  gin  and  glory  at  the  most 
convenient  pot-house.  The  Attorney-General  and  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  are  then  appealed  to  ; the  heavy  artillery  of  the  law 
is  brought  to  bear  lipón  the  right-of-way  question  ; declaration, 
re  pl  i catión,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  rebutter,  sur-rebutter,  follow  in 
duerotation,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  right  of  way  is 
celebrated  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  adinner,  and  a rate  of  fourpence 
in  the  pound. 

The  higher  orders  of  the  middle  classes  of  London  are  a very  su- 
perior people.  They  mingle  intellectuality  with  business,  in  that 
nice  proportion  which  constitutes  as  respectable  a character  as  any 
in  which  human  naturc  can  appear.  In  provincial  places  of  business 
this  class  is  all  business ; their  talk  is  of <c  dollars,”  and  their  admir- 
ation  is  measured  by  money  ; with  them,  mcrit  is  almost  al  way  s 
debtor  to  cash  ; it  is  through  the  window  of  his  counting-house  that 
they  are  used  to  take  the  measure  of  a man. 

In  provincial  places  of  pleasure  the  greatest  man  is  the  master  of 
the  cercmonies ; the  measure  of  a man  there  is  the  measure  of  his 
coat ; the  fitness  of  things  is  there  the  fitness  of  things  wearable  ; 
raen  are  there  taken  by  the  glove,  rather  than  by  the  hand  ; the  at- 
tractions  of  the  head  belong  to  the  barber  and  perlumer  ; — by  their 
tailors  shall  ye  know  them  I 

The  character  of  the  higher  middle  classes  of  Bondon  is  a more 
solid  character,  wliose  surplus  wealth  and  time  are  devoted  to  pur- 
suits  the  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  useful. 

Ñor  is  the  social  life  of  this  class  less  respectable  than  their  recrea- 
tions.  They  live  in  good,  easy  style,  removed  from  the  extremes 
either  of  extravagance  or  meanness  ; their  hospitality  is  hearty  and 
frequent,  within  that  limited  circle  of  friends  to  which  they  delight 
to  confine  themselves  ; ñor  have  they  the  slightest  pride  beyond  that 
respectahility  which  their  conduct  in  their  station  confers;  they  cali 
their  shop  their  skop,  and  are  proud  of  it. 
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ciiapter  xvir. 

LITERARY  LIFE. 

Tiie  causes  of  the  misfortune  and  poverty  tliat  dog,  with  almost 
uninterrupted  step,  the  lives  of  professional  men  of  letters^  though 
it  be  an  unpleasing  topic,  is  one  yet  worth  duelling  upon,  sílice 
there  are  many  misconceptions  ín  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject. 

When  a man  chooses  a bad  trade,  or  sets  up  shop  in  a locality 
wliere  his  particular  commodity  is  not  in  demanda  or  does  not  bring 
suílícicnt  skill  to  liis  business,  or  neglects  it,  you  will  never  hearhim 
assign  any  one  of  these  reasons  for  his  failing  to  earn  lionest  bread 
in  his  vocation.  Not  at  all.  líe  tells  you  of  the  badness  of  the 
times ; of  high  rents,  rates,  and  taxes  ; of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
Ci  his  line:”  of  the  unfair  advantages  tliey  take  of  him,  by  under- 
selling,  giving  unjust  weight  or  measure,  or  vending  inferior  ar- 
ticles;  and,  when  at  length  he  is  compelled  to  shut  up  shop  and 
quit  the  neighbourhood,  broadly  insinuates  that  his  want  of  success 
in  life  has  been  owing  to  his  misfortune  in  liaving  been  ÍC  toohonest/* 

A grent  dea!  of  this  blinking  of  the  real  demerits  of  their  case,  to 
compare  great  things  with  small,  occurs  in  the  popular  consideration 
of  the  misfortunes  of  men  of  letters.  At  onc  time,  patrons  sufTer 
u nder  tiie  imputation  of  neglecting  them  ; at  another,  the  booksellers 
are  accused  of  uppressing  and  keeping  tlicm  down  ; and,  as  a last 
resort,  the  public  is  taunted  with  want  of  taste,  feeling,  or  judg- 
ment,  and  the  enraged  author  indignantly  appcals  to  the  decisión  of 
poste  rity. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  calmly,  and  with  reason,  we  shall  find 
that  neither  patrons,  ñor  booksellers,  ñor  the  public,  are  to  be  exclu- 
sivel}'  blamed  for  the  humble  and  embarrassed  circumstances  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  men  of  letters  llave  in  all  ages  been 
condemned  ; but  that  there  are  circumstances  essentially  adherent  to 
the  literary  profession,  and  inseparable  from  it,  to  which  much  of 
this  customary  lamentation  must  be  with  justice  assigned. 

In  the  íirst  place,  literature  is  a bad  trade ; in  its  own  nature,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a bad  trade;  a trade,  when  it  is  made  a 
trade,  made  such  not  by  enterprize,  but  by  necessity.  An  author 
by  profession  is  usually  a man  unsuccessful  in  some  otlier  profes- 
sion. Unfortunate  aspirants  for  the  honours  of  the  Church,  the  law, 
and  the  faculty  of  physic,  llave  long  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
recruits  to  the  literary  profession.  They  adopt  it,  not  as  of  choice, 
but  as  of  necessity  ; not  bccause  they  consider  they  are  doing  well, 
but  that  they  are  doing  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Schoolmasters,  governesses,  tutors,  who  llave  not  found  their  ad- 
vantage  in  the  instruction  of  individuáis,  boldly  hazard  the  still 
more  diílicult  undertuking  of  instructing  the  public  at  large.  Ama- 
teurs  of  fashion,  and  of  no  fashion,  vanity-struck  persons  of  fortune, 
and  a thousand  others,  rush  into  print,  deluging  the  book-market 
with  unsaleablc  trumpery,  for  which  somebody,  either  publisher, 
author,  or  reader,  must  pay,  more  or  less  ; and  which  loss,  if  it  fall 
upon  the  íirst,  must  be  retrieved  by  lowering  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
some  work  of  more  intrinsic  valué  and  better  sale. 

When  we  consider  the  íirst  object  of  an  author, — the  instruction,  or 
amusement,  or  botli,  of  his  fellow-men, — we  eannot  but  be  sensible 
that  he  ouglit  to  be,  either  by  superior  wit,  liumour,  or  erudition, 
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able  so  to  instruct,  amuse,  or  to  combine  instruction  wit.h  amusement. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  great  diflfusion,  in  our  day,  of  information 
among  men,  and,  by  natural  consequence,  of  that  power  of  right 
judging  and  discrimination  flowing  from  extensive  reading,  we  must 
regard  the  man  who  is  qualified  for  his  task  as  one  of  superior  at- 
tai nmen ts,  both  natural  and  acquired. 

Yet  we  know  perfectly  well,  what  authors  and  publishers  know 
and  fecl,  that  the  great  mass  of  books  (we  can  liardly  cali  them 
works)  llave  no  sucli  power  of  amusement  or  instruction,  or  both,  as 
will  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  the  reading  public. 
We  are  necessarily,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusión,  that  either  the 
public  is  far  from  deserving  the  epithet,  so  frequently  applied  to  it, 
of  discerning ; orthat  this  multitude  of  unsuccessful  authors  llave  no 
claim  to  set  up  as  such,  and  therefore  have  no  just  or  reasonable 
ground  of  eomplaint  when  tliey  do  not  succeed  in  that  for  wliich 
they  are  not  qualified. 

In  the  case  of  authors  who  have  exhibited  powcrs  entitling  their 
labours  to  a fair  reward,  we  must  take  into  our  consideration  how 
many  circumstances  affect  the  amoutit  and  certainty  of  that  reward, 
whether  it  be  in  fame  or  money. 

Professions,  like  familics  or  nations,  are  respectcd  and  rcspectable 
only  as  they  are  united. 

Union  opposes  a front  to  injury  from  without,  while  it  wards  off 
the  contempt  that  never  fails  to  attend  dissen sion  from  witliin.  Li- 
terary  men  appear  to  be  incapable  of  unión : not  that  I believe  that, 
as  a body,  they  are  more  envious  or  jealous  than  other  men,  not- 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary  ; but  that  they 
are  more  fastidious  and  diíTicult  to  please,  and  therefore  less  inclined 
to  approve  deviations  from  that  style  upon  which  they  have  cliosen 
to  model  their  writings.  They  form  in  their  own  minds  a standard 
of  taste — the  public  do  not ; and  literary  history  afloréis  us  abundant 
examples  of  an  iutolcrance  of  criticism,  bebed  by  the  unqualified, 
though  perhaps  delayed,  approbation  of  the  best  judges — the  public. 

It  is  impossible  defmitely  to  fix  the  valué  of  that  which  is  not  re- 
ferrible  to  any  known  standard.  If  a man  is  possessed  of  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  and  is  known  to  be  possessed  of  that 
sum,  he  may,  and  cines,  receive  precisely  ten  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  consideration  and  respect,  other  things  being  equal ; and  so  on,  to 
wliatever  amount  of  money  he  may  be  in  possession  of,  in  a like 
proportion.  But  no  critic  has  it  in  his  power  to  determine  quanti- 
ties  of  literary  merit  with  arithmetical  precisión.  We  can  say,  if  we 
are  sure  of  it,  that  such  a man  can  command  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money ; but  we  cannot  say  that  any  other  man  is  in  possession  of 
ten  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  dramatic,  epic,  or  historie  talent. 
Money  is  worth  so  much,  and  everybody  knows  and  can  under- 
stand  its  valué;  but  literary  merit  has  a valué  depending  upon  opi- 
nión, and  therefore  its  measure  of  respect  from  the  world  at  large 
is  arbitrary  and  indefinite,  uncertain  and  remóte. 

Again,  if  a man  have  a certain  rank  recognised  in  society  ; be  lie 
a peer,  baronet,  kniglit,  the  eider  or  the  younger  son  of  a peer,  a 
right  honourable,  a right  reverend,  a captain,  a colonel,  or  what  not, 
his  social  position  is  determined  by  his  title,  if  he  possesses  no  higher 
claim  to  consideration  for  which  he  chooses  to  put  his  title  of  ho- 
nour  in  abeyance.  The  rule  of  precedence  is  settled  for  certain 
classes  and  condi tions  of  men  by  act  of  Parliament;  a justice  of  the 
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peacc  or  a captain,  for  cxample,  being  an  esqnire,  while  an  attorney 
is  only  a gent teman.  Hut  there  is  no  sucli  settled  precedencc  among 
literary  men.  The  republic  of  letters  abounds  with  citizens  who 
are,  as  in  other  commonwealths,  perpetually  telling  their  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  “as  good  as  yon,”  and  perhaps  truly  believing 
that  they  are  so.  No  man  is  willing  to  diminish  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic  applause  which  he  thinks  ought  to  fall  to  his  own  share,  by  accu- 
mnlating  the  already  towering  heap  of  a brother  littérateur. 

“ What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  rivals  write  as  well  as  he  ; 
lint,  rather  tban  they  should  excel, 

Would  wisli  his  rivals  all  in  hell  ?” 

The  isolaüon  of  authorship  is  another  drawback  upon  its  arriving 
at  any  great  distinctions  of  wealth  or  station,  as  in  other  professions. 
Labour,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  when  isolated,  and  employed 
upon  literature,  or  any  other  of  the  luxuries  of  refined  society,  sel- 
doni  or  never  pays. 

The  man  who  draws  too  often  upon  his  head  is  much  more  likely 
to  break  his  bank  thun  to  make  his  fortune.  Likc  an  unskilful 
farmer,  he  exhausta  his  brain  by  over-cropping,  instead  of  allowing 
it  tu  lie  fallo  w,  at  least  every  altérnate  year. 

When  the  time  lost  in  choosing  a subject  likely  to  be  attractive  is 
considered,  the  time  expended  in  collecting  materials,  in  accumu- 
lating  original  turns  of  thought,  or  happy  combinations  of  imagina- 
tion,  the  mechanical  labour  of  writing  for  the  press,  the  difliculty 
and  delay  of  finding  a publisher,  the  comparatively  small  sum  paid 
in  the  end — the  natural  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  enter- 
prize,  the  exhaustion  that  succeeds  the  completion  of  an  under- 
taking  of  any  moment,  the  thousand  lets  and  hindrances  that  fritter 
away  the  time,  which  is  the  money  of  the  literary  man, — we  need  not 
wonder  that  so  few  escape  from  struggling  for  existenee  into  the 
serene  quiet  of  a life  independent  of  the  petty  cares  of  each  succeed- 
ing  day,  but  rather  be  surprised  that  any  should  be  gifted  with 
brains  so  fertile,  or  fortune  so  good,  as  to  be  able  in  the  evening  of 
life  to  attain  an  unpensioned  existenee. 

Authors  are  more  isolated  than  perhaps  any  otlier  class  or  deno- 
mination  of  men.  Not  only  are  churchmen,  physicians,  lawyers, 
recognised  and  protected  more  or  less  by  law  ; but,  although  incli- 
vidually  they  muy  be  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  hand-to~hand 
struggles  of  life,  they  enjoy  a certain  corporale  intercourse,  by  which 
they  acquire  a common  power  of  resistance,  and  an  aggregated 
strength,  which,  if  it  cannot  raisc  every  individual,  at  least  renders 
the  body  more  respectable. 

There  is  no  such  intercourse  among  authors ; even  social  conver- 
saron is  not  maintained  amongst  them,  beyond  some  narrow  set  or 
dique;  and  even  then  the  staple of  their  conversation  is  abuse  of  all 
who  do  not  or  will  not  belong  to  them,  or  set  their  caps  after  their 
fashion.  Iligh  men,  w liose  fume  is  secure,  and  position  in  the  world 
of  letters  determined, — who,  in  fact,  can  affortl  to  give  praise  and  take 
it, — enjoy  an  easy  familiarity  with  literary  men  of  their  ow  n rank  and 
standing ; such  an  intimacy  as  Johnson  enjoyed  with  Goldsmith, 
and  these  w ith  the  better  order  of  literary  men  in  their  time. 

The  misfortune  of  authorship  is,  that  no  qualifications,  save  those 
of  being  able  to  write  and  read,  are  necessary  to  set  a man  of  letters 
up  in  business;  no  other  stock  in  trade  than  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
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The  man  who  with  scissors  and  paste  transfers  from  a page  of  one 
size  or  type  to  a page  of  anotlier  size  or  type,  is  as  much  an  author, 
in  the  vulgar  acceptat.ion  of  the  term,  as  the  man  who  writes  a ro- 
mance, a drama,  or  an  essay  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination,  ob- 
servaron, and  reading,  mouJded  into  form  and  substance  by  the 
plástic  hand  of  taste.  All  are  authors,  though  never  so  unlike, — those 
who  invent  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  those  who  use  them 
ready-made, — of  these  last  even  there  are  various  orders  and  degrees 
of  pilferers,  as  the  stealers  of  ideas  which  they  dress  np  in  their  own 
style,  and  the  stealers  alike  of  the  ideas  and  the  words  in  which  the 
real  author  has  dresscd  them. 

“ How  comes  it,  lionest  friend/’  said  one  mercluint  of  birch-brooms 
to  another,  “ how'  comes  it  that  I,  stealing  the  materials  of  my  brooms, 
am  undersold  by  you  ?” 

“ Friend,"  replied  the  other,  í(  I stcal  my  brooms  ready-made.” 

Now  that  literature  is  an  article  in  as  constant.  though  not,  per- 
haps,  as  great  demand  as  law  or  physic, — now  that  we  have  a read- 
ing, as  well  as  a litigious  or  hypochondriacal  publie,  and  that  num- 
bers  devote  themselves  to  gain  a livelihood  by  literature, — why  should 
there  not  be  a protection  thrown  over  that  profession  by  the  law,  or 
the  sanction  of  public  opinión  ? 

Intrinsic  excellence  is  estimated  and  regarded  only  by  the  judi- 
cious  few  ; the  many  are  to  be  impressed  ehiefíy  by  outward  con- 
ventional  signs  of  the  respect  of  society  ; and,  however  great,  how- 
ever eminent,  however  courted,  no  man  who  lives  in  society  is  in- 
sensible to  the  respect  of  society,  ñor  will  too  nicely  distinguish  for 
what  that  respect  is  given.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  is  respected. 

We  beiieve  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that,  while  in  no  country  in 
Europe  is  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  literary  character  greater  than 
in  England,  in  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  convenlional  or  social 
weight  less.  We  have  no  hesitation  or  doubt  about  the  matter,  that 
fewer  literary  raen,  as  such , are  sought  after,  promoted,  or  distin- 
guished  by  the  government  of  this  country,  than  by  any  other  go- 
vennnent  in  the  world,  be  it  arbitrary,  constitutional,  or  democratic. 

At  this  moment  Russia  affords  us  an  example,  in  the  illiistrious 
Humboldt,  of  a merely  literary  and  scientifie  man  in  the  highest 
station  to  which  a subject  can  be  called  by  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign,  that  of  Premier  Minister.  The  Premier  Minister  of  Paralice, 
too,  is  likewise  a man  of  naked  talen t,  a mere  literary  man.  The 
ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  Madrid 
represente  at  once  the  political  interests  and  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Goethe  was  created  a Privy  Counsellor,  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect to  his  literary  merit ; and  this,  though  the  homage  of  a petty 
sovereign  to  the  greatest  of  his  subjects,  was,  it  should  be  recollectcd, 
the  greatest  honour  this  petty  sovereign  hud  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

We  shall  not  stop  invidiously  to  enumérate  the  great  ñames  of 
our  time  who  have  been  utterly  neglected,  condemned  to  poverty, 
isolation,  and  neglect  by  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  from 
time  to  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  this  country  ; we  shall  only  re- 
quest  the  reader  to  recall — and  he  will  find  it  no  heavy  charge  upon 
his  memory — the  names  of  those  who  now,  br  at  any  former  period 
of  our  literary  history,  have  been  advanced,  for  their  merely  literary 
merit,  to  lofty  or  distinguished  station. 

If,  in  making  this  ealculation,  the  reader  will  keep  out  of  view 
politico-literary  liacks,  or  those  who  “ to  party  gave  up  what  was 
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meant  for  mankind” — if,  deducting  the  men  of  literata  re,  who  were 
also  men  of  birtli,  family  influence,  or  eonnexion,  who  llave  risen 
above  the  coramon  kind,  he  will  fiad,  that  bating  a brace  of  barón et- 
cies  conferred  within  our  own  ineraory,  a few  paltry  subordínate 
places  in  public  offices,  and  ascore  or  two  of  “ Chandlery  *'  pensions, 
not  half  a dozen  of  the  thousand  raen  that  have  done  honour  to  the 
literary  ñame  of  Britain  have  been  proraoted  for  their  Hieran/ 
raerit,  ñor,  when  we  say  half-a-dozen,  do  we  believe  that  such  half- 
dozen  muy  be  found. 

Why  shoii Id  the  labours  of  those  who  exert  considerable  influence 
upon  the  present  time  have  no  other  honour,  ñor  furtlier  considera- 
tion,  than  the  present  time  chooses  spontaneously  to  bestow  upon 
them?  or  why  sliould  not  the  age  we  live  in  anticipóte  in  some  de- 
gree,  for  those  who  deserve  it,  the  approbation  and  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  ? 

It  is  a most  melancholy,  if  not  the  most  melancholy,  circura- 
stance  in  the  lives  of  raen  of  letters,  that,  while  raoney  wealth  gains 
respect  and  consideration  from  the  world  while  its  possessor  lives, 
intellectual  wealth  is  seldom  or  never  recognised  un  til  its  pos- 
sessor has  mingled  with  his  kindred  dust.  While  the  vulgar  rich 
lives,  the  vulgar  world  neglects  the  intellectual  rich:  he  must  pass 
through  a íiery  ordeal  of  criticism,  after  emerging  frora  the  arctic 
regions  of  public  indifíerence ; must  suffer  calumny,  contempt,  de- 
traction,  and,  even  then,  must  live  to  an  advanced  age  before  he  can 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  his  fame. 


Had  the  great  ornament  of  our  age  and  nation,  Wordsworth, 
“perished  in  his  pride  ” fióme  quarter  century  since,  he  had  gone 
down  with  bitterness  to  his  grave  without  his  fame ; but  it  has  not 
often,  much  less  ever,  been  the  hap  of  mighty  genius  to  survive 
the  wounds  of  critics,  to  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  death  of 
detraction  aiul  neglect,  and  to  receive  in  the  evening  of  life  the  niild 
and  genial  rays  of  popular  or  royal  favour. 

The  great  raisfortune  of  literature,  as  a profession,  is  want  of 
status,  social  rank,  or  public  consideration  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
Iu  other  professions  the  erainence  of  one  man  is  an  elevation  to  the 
body  ; in  this  it  is,  unfortunately,  a means  of  depreeiation  of  the 
rest,  inasmuch  as  literary  raen  are  estimated  by  intellect,  in  which 
each  man  stands  alone,  and  answers  for  himself,  and  not  by  convcn- 
tional  rank  or  status,  in  which  every  man  gi  ves  and  takesmoreor  less 
respect  frora  the  position  of  his  fellows.  It  is  truc  that  no  conven- 
tional  rank  or  title  can  elevate  the  raind,  or  give  valué  to  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  raind ; ñor  do  the  greatest  and  best  require  more 
than  the  homage  of  their  con  tem  p orar  i es,  freely  and  spontaneously 
jiaid,  a voluntary  oífering.  It  is  the  respect  gained  from  the  world 
at  lar  ge,  from  those  who  are  not  equal  to  measuring  the  clairas  of 
erainent  raen,  that  gives  social  distinctions  their  valué  ; and  as  all  pro- 
fessions more  or  less  adopt  and  profit  by  these,  we  know  not  why 
intellect  employed  in  letters  should  not  possess  its  corporations  of 
honour  as  much  as  intellect  employed  in  arts,  or  arras,  or  commer- 
cial  enterprize. 

Literary  honours  have  been  ridiculed,  and  we  are  asked  what  can 
the  men  who  deserve  them  gain  by  them : we  might  ask  what  can  a 
Wellington  gain  by  a red  ribbon,  or  a garter,  or  what  distinction 
can  he  acquire  from  a cross  dangling  from  his  neck,  or  a star  glit- 
tering  upon  his  breast? 
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Utliers  gain  by  tliese  apparently  trivial,  but  rcally  i rn portan t 
things  ; generous  rivalry  and  noble  emulation  are  excited  by  them  ; 
public  respect  is  paid  to  them,  as  the  badges  of  honour,  and  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  worth  and  deserved  pre-eminence. 

We  are  asked,  what  have  garters,  ribbons,  titles,  academies,  done 
for  the  world  ? We  answer,  what  have  not  men  done  to  become 
eligible  to  these  garters,  ribbons,  titles,  and  academies  ? Why  should 
there  not  be  in  this  country  a royal  academy  of  literature,  as  well  as 
a royal  academy  of  art,  or  why  should  we  not  look  up  to  and  pay 
respect  to  the  great  literary  raen  of  our  country,  not  raerely  in  their 
works  of  might,  but  in  their  places  of  honour?  It  is  not  for  their 
own  sakes  that  we  would  urge  the  valué  of  such  distinctions  upon 
our  great  men  ; they  are  above  such  distinctions.  The  prize  is  not 
worth  so  much  to  the  prizeholder,  as  to  the  coinpetitors  for  the 
prize  ; station  is  of  no  moment  to  the  men  who  have  station,  but  it 
is  a never-ceasing  stiinulant  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  <leserve 
it.  We  have  occasion  to  lament,  also,  in  our  day  the  extinction  of 
that  literary  hospitality,  as  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it, 
that  formerly  distinguished  a few  of  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy 
of  birth,  wealth,  or  fashion. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  at  present  one  of  the  numberless 
palaces  that  lift  their  gorgeous  heads  above  the  herd  of  vulgar 
houses  in  London,  where  the  owner  does  himself  the  honour  to 
gather  together,  associate,  and  interfuse  the  literary  talent  of  his 
time.  One  looks  in  vain  through  the  columns  of  our  fashionable 
journals  for  the  splendid  réuiiions  of  Ilolland  Honse,  where  not 
alone  men  of  stamped  and  sterling  merit  were  associated  in  intelec- 
tual brotherhood,  but  where  the  rising  man,  struggling  for  bis  fairie, 
was  admitted  to  catch  inspiration  frora  the  lips  of  the  poets, 
orators,  artists  of  his  time,*  where,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  distinguished  eircle  in  whicli  mind  reigned 
supreme,  “they  may  recall  the  singular  character  which  belonged 
to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accomplisliment,  every  art 
and  Science,  liad  its  place.  They  will  remember  how  the  last  debate 
was  discussed  in  one  córner,  and  the  last  eomedy  of  Scribe  in  an- 
other ; while  Wilkie  gazed  witli  modest  admiration  on  Rcyirn^s* 
Baretti  ; while  Alackintosh  turned  over  Tilomas  Aquinas  to  veri fy 
a quotation  ; while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with  Barras 
at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  They  rvill  remember,  above  all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness 
far  more  admirable  than  grace,  with  which  the  princely  hospitality 
of  that  ancient  mansión  was  dispensed  ; they  will  remember  the 
venerable  and  benignant  counten  anee,  and  the  cordial  voice  of  him 
who  hade  them  welcome ; they  will  remember  that  temper  which 
years  of  sickncss,  of  lameness,  of  confincment,  seemed  only  to  make 
sweeter  and  sweeter,  and  that  frank  politeness,  which  at  once  re- 
lieved  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  most  timid  writer  or  nrtist,  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  among  ambassadors  and  earls.’* 

GHAPTEK  XVIII. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  utilitaríanism  of  this  monoy-making  práciical  age  diminishes 
the  respect  with  which  men  of  letters  might  be  regarded.  Take  an 
illustration  of  the  uti litar ianism  of  public  estimution  of  genlus,  from 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  fine  arta. 
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In  its  higli  and  paliny  days,  painting  was  not  a inerely  intellectual, 
recreativo,  luxurious  art : it  bore  tlie  higher,  and  in  public  estimation, 
utilitarian  character  of  a grand  devotional  accessory.  lis  professors 
were  all  but  ministers  of  that  religión  whose  temples  they  adorned 
with  almost  living  canvass  : their  genius  and  tuil  did  not  nierely 
transmit  to  posterity  lineaments  of  princes  and  nobles,  or  record  varied 
conceptions  of  their  luxuriant  fancy,  revelling  in  the  unbounded  íields 
of  mytliology,  scriptural  and  profane  history.  A few  devoted  thern- 
selves  altogether,  like  Poussin  and  Salvator,  to  gazing  upon  Nature's 
face,  and  reíiecting  lier  beauties  with  more  tlian  literal — with  poelic 
trutli : the  greatcr  numbcr  enlisted,  heart  and  hand,  underthe  ban- 
ners  of  the  Church,  wielding  the  pencil  as  if  it  were  the  crozier,  glori- 
fying  God  and  themselves,  working  like  men  who  meant  to  live  for 
ever.  They  were  not  painters,  they  were  ininisters  of  public  instruc- 
tion  under  a great  politico-religious  empire.  They  were  the  exponents 
to  vulgar  eyes  of  books  sealed,  and  of  fountains  shut  up  : through 
them,  sj)iritual  tilinga  took  forins  material,  and  mysteries  were  made 
plain.  Wliile  at  a thousand  altars  priests  celebrated  daily  sacrifices, 
above  tliose  altars  for  ever  died  the  sweet  Saviour  of  the  world  upon 
His  cross,  and  for  ever  lived  II is  Virgin  Mother  in  mortal  simpe. 
Upon  those  walls,  limned  by  master  hands,  hung  the  scriptures  of  the 
ignorant,  the  prayer-books  of  the  poor : the  mute  eloquence  of  the 
painter  gave  a substantiality  to  faith,  a reality  to  liope,  a vitality  to 
eharity,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  tlian  the  word-pictures  of  the  priest. 
The  seraphic  joys  of  heaven  the  Master  realized  to  the  gazing  crowd 
below,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain  that  veiled  the  horrors  of  the  places 
of  the  damned  : he  revelled  and  expatiated  in  the  life  to  come,  fixing 
and  einbodying  ideas  beyond  the  grave. 

This  was  a great  man — a statesman — a pliilanthropist,  who  spoke 
and  wrote  in  colours  instead  of  sounds  and  signs ; his  vocation  was 
serious  and  lofty,  his  rewards  ampie,  and  his  lionours  his  chicf  reward : 
great  Popes  and  Cardinal-Princes,  then  rich  in  wealth  and  power, 
were  his  friends,  and  nobles  and  kings  did  themselves  lionour  in  soli- 
citing  his  friendship.  There  was  something  in  those  days  to  work 
for  ; there  was  “ ampie  room  and  verge  enough  ” the  characters  of  hell, 
and  of  heaven  too,  to  trace  ; the  iield,  moreover,  was  unlimited — no 
inconsiderable  matter,  and  it  could  afford  a remunerating  price  ; 
money  was  to  be  made,  and  lionour  to  be  gained,  and,  above  all,  the 
State,  which  was  the  Church,  to  be  served,  and  eternal  interests,  as 
tliey  believed,  to  be  forvvarded.  No  nmrvel,  then,  that  there  were 
giants  in  those  days,  or  that  the  opportunity  and  encouragement  based 
upon  utility  that  can  never  créate  genius — for  no  external  circum- 
stances  can  extend  to  the  germs  of  mind — should  lmve  evoked  and 
fostered  it  into  that  early  maturitv,  upon  whose  glorious  fruits  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  look  with  admiration  deepening  into  reverential 
awe — hopeless  of  rivalry,  incapable  of  envy. 

J3ut  the  mind  grows  narro w in  a narro w place,  and  in  a narrow 
time  ; the  magnificent  policy  that,  in  the  early  and  great  age  of  art, 
enlisted  the  mighty  pencils  of  those  days,  lius  no  place  in  our  country 
or  in  our  time ; art  has  now  lost  its  loftier  opportunities  of  inÜuencing 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  retiring  from  public  life,  becomes  thegraceand 
ornament  of  the  domestic  circle,  ludes  itself  in  the  closets  of  the 
great,  and  has  descended  from  being  the  moving  power  of  millions  to 
the  comparativo  insignificanee  of  the  companion  of  a few.  Therefore 
has  it  declined ; its  oecupation  is  gone,  because  its  opportunities  are 
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no  more  ; the  great  style  is  neglected,  bccause  the  great  field  for  its 
development  no  longer  exists  ; the  encouragement,  without  which  great 
things  may  perhaps  be  done,  but  never  are  done,  is  wanting;  artista, 
now-a-days,  are  men  who  paint  to  live,  and  must  therefore  paint,  to 
please  ; hunger,  that  will  break  through  stone  walls,  bus  no  lieart  to 
paint  tliem  in  fresco.  Portraits  of  the  Browns,  Smitlis,  Joneses,  Ro- 
binsons,  and  other  populous  nations  malee  the  great  style  of  our  little 
day.  These,  in  every  variety  of  inexpressive  face,  stare  upon  us  from 
the  walls  of  the  ehina-closets  of  our  National  Academy  ; you  enter  the 
pantry,  they  are  there  ; you  step  into  the  pigeon-house,  there  they 
are  also.  History  and  poetry  shrink  abashed  into  a square  yard  of  can- 
vass,  sparingly  and  coldly  fi J led  by  men  who  know  that  they  are 
throwing  away  time  and  money. 

Literal  landscapes, — «j portraits  of  places  painted  so  that  everybody 
who  has  been  there  may  know  tbcm  again, — lundscape  likenesses  are 
all  that  is  left  us  of  Poussin  and  Rosa.  Even  where  genios  breaks 
out,  it  is  the  genius  of  extravagante,  the  freaks  of  a great  man  who  has 
long  since  made  his  fortune, — -outrageous  experiments  on  the  human 
eye,  saturated  to  excess  with  yellow  ochre  and  putty. 

When  painting  tlius  panders  to  the  vanity  of  the  illustrious  obscuro, 
or  sinks  into  ministering  to  individual  gratificaron,  its  great  opportu- 
nities  are  gone,  and  with  them  its  great  exertion,  its  superhuman 
power ; something  of  the  trader  mingles  with  the  artist ; he  paints  not 
that  which  he  hopes  may  last,  but  that  which  he  hopes  may  self — 
large  portraits,  little  histories,  big  dogs,  and  small  conversations. 

Thus  much  will  serve  to  convince  you  that  without  great  opportu- 
nities,  and  great  encouragement,  you  cannot  have  a great  style.  You 
may  lmve  the  men , and  you  will  have  them,  for  I firmly  believe  that 
in  London  at  this  moment  there  are  as  many  dormant  great  minds  as 
ever  ílourislied  at  any  one  period  of  our  history ; but  the  men,  like  the 
starling  “ can't  gct  out;”  tlieir  talents  are  in  abeyance,  or  at  best  in 
ordinary  exercise,  for  want  only  of  extraordinary  opportunities. 

As  man  has  his  period  of  physical  immaturity,  ripeness,  and  decay, 
nations  have  tlieir  corresponding  epochs  of  intellectual  adolescence, 
manhood,  and  drivelling  dotage ; and  as  in  different  latitudes  men 
sooner  ripen  and  sooner  deeay,  so  it  is  with  the  minds  of  nations ; 
under  the  icy  fetters  of  despotism,  their  winter  is  long,  their  sumiller 
short  and  darkling ; mind  is  barbarous,  or  dormant,  or  inerely  em- 
ployed  in  twining  fiowers  round  its  shackles ; in  the  tropics  of  fierce 
detnocracies,  men  are  diverted  from  the  purely  intellectual  to  the 
mercly  glorious  or  utilitnrian  ; in  a political  climate  like  our  own,  the 
temperóte  zone  of  free  monarchical  institutions,  the  purely  intellectual 
and  the  utilitarian  should  abound  together,  and  fruits  and  fiowers 
flourish  on  the  same  bough. 

But,  it  will  be  observed  that  utility,  real  or  conventional,  deter- 
mines in  a great  degree  the  social  valué  and  importarme  of  different 
kinds  of  intellectual  production ; and  this  in  all  countries,  and  in 
times  alike  barbarous  and  civilized.  The  liero,  who  signs  an  order  for 
the  sacking  a town  or  laying  waste  a province,  is  pursued,  when  suc- 
cess  crowns  his  campaigns,  with  the  entliusiastic  acclamations  of  thou- 
sands,  while  a grateful  Senatc  showers  upon  him  honours  and  rewards. 
No  other  kind  of  man  is  so  splendidly  rewarded.  And  why  is  this  ? 
simply  because  something  lias  been  gained,  or  thought  to  have  been 
gained,  of  advantage  to  his  country  ; though  it  be  only  a scrap  of 
parchment,  called  a treaty,  to  be  broken  next  year  but  one ; though  it 
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be  only  a walled  town  in  the  middle  of  a swamp,  to  be  rcstored  to  the 
enemy  next  ycar  but  two  ; tbougb  all  that  may  llave  been  once  gained 
may  llave  been  long  since  lost,  and  nothing  save  tlie  expense  of  gain- 
ing  it  remains  to  remind  us  that  there  ever  was  a gain.  Yet  to  the 
eiul  of  time  your  conqueror  is  your  eonqueror  stíll,  íilling  the  mouths 
of  his  own  time,  and  looming  largor  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  other 
men.  “ Telia  est  la  miné  rabie  faiblesse  cíes  /totumes,  qu*ils  regar  dent 
a veo  admiration  ceux  qui  ont  fait  du  mal  d’une  maniere  bHuante,  el 
qu'ils  parleront  souvent  plus  volontiers  du  destructcur  d’ttn  empire  que 
de  celia  qui  Va  fon  dé.”  There  is  ulilily  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
queror's  blood  and  wounds,  or  at  least  glory,  which  is  another  ñame  for 
the  credit  of  nations,  upon  which  they  live  ; peace  has  been  rcstored, 
or  insolence  chastised,  or  insult  avenged ; or  a king  not  worth  a 
penny  displaced  for  a king  not  worth  twopence ; or  the  frogs  and 
enemy  driven  froin  a swamp  at  one  side  of  a river  to  a swamp  at  the 
other ; or  a new  tíeld  opened  for  our  commerciai  enterprize,  or  an  oíd 
one  closed ; or  the  vices  and  crimes  of  civilizaron,  and  its  virtues,  in- 
troduced ; or  a Grand  Vizier  strangled,  or  a favourite's  favourite  sent 
to  the  right  about,  or  a great  nation  saved  from  utter  ruin,  or  a daring 
oppressor  cruslied  by  the  uneonqueruble  might  of  a brave  people. 
Such,  and  so  various,  are  the  causes  for  which  human  beings  have  been 
invited  to  become  food  for  powder,  and  liave  filled  pits  as  well  as 
better  men.  Yet,  if  yon  examine  closely  these  provocatives  to  war, 
you  will  hnd  that  the  idea  of  ulilily,  the  fC get-soinething  somehow  39 
principie  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  and,  when  realised,  either  to  fancy  or 
to  fact,  is  the  spring  whence  gush  out  upon  the  fortúnate  warrior  re- 
compense and  renown. 

Again,  look  at  the  politician  : /tis  uiind  is  not  measured  by  its 
length,  or  its  depth,  or  its  width,  but  by  the  importance  of  the  in- 
terests  to  which  he  applies  whatever  talents  he  may  possess ; it  is  not 
mere  intensity  of  thought,  for  which  he  has  got  a title,  a red  ribbon, 
and  a pensión  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year;  he  is  rewarded  for 
business  done  in  a business-like  manner,  and  is  greatly  paid  bccause 
his  customers  are  the  nation,  and  their  interests  are  great. 

A poet  may  expend  more  abstract  thought,  may  display  more  ge- 
nius  in  one  poem,  than  a minister  of  State  during  his  whole  ofticial 
existence,  yet  the  mcasure  of  their  rewards  is  out  of  all  proportion  dif- 
ieren t ; your  minister  is  paid  on  the  nail,  at  his  own  price,  for  the 
valué  of  Services,  real  or  supposed,  measured  in  general  by  his  own  de- 
pendents  and  adherents.  Your  bard,  on  the  contrary,  is  denied  bread, 
is  liuutéd  and  worricd  tlirough  lifc  like  a wild  beast ; his  heels 
snapped  at  by  animáis  of  his  own,  his  head  broken  by  J'crce  of  another 
species ; hatea  by  those  wlio  write,  bccause  lie  writes  better,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  by  the  multitudes  who  can  not  write  at  all ; misrepre- 
sented  equally  by  those  who  can  not  and  those  who  will  not  under- 
stand  him,  he  is  consigned  to  the  unsubstantial  patronage  of  Prince 
Posterity,  or,  even  when  wlrnt  is  called  in  literary  existence  fortúnale , 
seldom  rises  higher  than  a poor  dependent  on  the  alms  of  kings.  Not 
paid  for  his  Services,  but  supportcd  for  pity's  sake ; a pensioner,  re- 
ceiving  life  by  quarterly  instalments,  at  the  hand  of  a minister  of 
State ; and  receiving  that,  for  the  most  part,  not  for  his  sterling  merit, 
not  for  the  usufrnct  mankind  have  of  his  mind,  not  for  that  which 
makes  his  real  claim  and  his  truc  glory,  but  often,  too  often,  for 
pulitical  doggerel,  or  paltry  pamphlet,  or  some  little  underhand  literary 
hackery  of  which  he  is  probably  all  his  life  secretly  ashamed. 
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Ok,  A DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE’S  VOLÜME. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  MARRIED  ACTRESS  AND  TIIE  MERCIIANT  SE  AMAN. 

Li  c Forget  the  past , and  Uve  only  in  the  tutitre  !’  Alas!  therfi  is  notliing  so 
easy  t o the  happy  as  to  give  such  advice  j uothing  so  diüicult  to  the  wretched  as  to 
endure  it!” — IWadame  de  Stael. 

“ Captain  or  no  captain, — sailor  or  no  sailor,”  commenced  the  sen- 
tence  which  I heard  thundered  along  the  gallery  sorac  ten  days  after 
the  last  conversaron  ; “ be  his  friends  what  they  may,  I will  bear  with 
him  no  longer.  An  insubordínate  knave,  his  aim  is  clear.  A mutiny 
is  what  the  fellow  desires  to  see,  and  head  ! And  Itere  ! — iieke,  of  all 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  I Away  with  him  ! Lct  him  be 
placed  i in  solitary  * once  moré.” 

The  last  words  werc  ominous ; and  I ventured  to  face  the  foaming 
governor  with  the  inquiry, 

“ Mr.  Vowler,”  the  subordinates  by  the  way,  one  and  all,  from  his 
rowing  propensities,  called  him  “Grow.ler,"  — “ Mr.  Vowler,  who, 
may  1 ask,  is  the  culprit  ?” 

“ That  party,  sir,  who,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  Mr.  Pounce 
and  yourself  seem  so  desirous  to  favour,  — Lyppyatt,  the  mcrchant- 
seaman.  Had  that  fellow,”  continued  the  speaker  bitterly,  “ been  a 
man-of-war’s-man,  he  would  have  swung  at  the  yard-arm  years  ago 
for  mutiny." 

“ What  is  his  oífence  ?” 

iC  Stopping  therank;  threatening  the  wardsman  ; and,  when  spoken 
to,  replying  in  the  most  violen t language.  Three  days'  solitary  will 
cool  him.” 

“ Allow  me  to  see  him  before  lie  is  placed  in  his  cell.” 

The  governor  hesitated.  He  seemed  vastly  disposed  to  meet  me 
with  a negative. 

“ I don’t  quite  understand,”  said  he  craftily,  the  character  in  which 
this  request  is  mude.” 

“ In  my  oflicial  character ; as  the  prisoner's  spiritual  instructor,  I 
demand  access  to  him.” 

41  Oh  I then  I yield  ! I niust,  as  a matter  of  course  and  Mr. 
Vowler  moved  moodily  away,  but  not  silehtly.  Clearly  did  I eatch 
the  muttered  coniment, — <e  Were  Allome  Secretary  for  twelve  liours 
— for  twelve  hours  only — no  chaplains, — none  of  these  perpetual 
spies  on  one’s  proceedings. — No — no ; I should  terui  them  supernu- 
meraries,  and  sweep  them  away  accordingly  1” 

Is  Mr.  Vowler  the  only  gaoler  who  holds  that  opinión? 

* * * * 

Painful  as  was  Lyppyatt’s  position,  and  humiliating  as  were  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  surrounded  him,  still  in  the  very  depth  of  his  de- 
gradaron there  was  a frank  and  good-hunioured  bearing  peculiarly 
characteristie  of  the  British  seauian. 

“ Glad  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  he  ; “ the  first  friendly  face  my  eye 
has  lighted  on  this  day  1” 

4<  Kash  and  misguided  fellow  ! your  conduct  daily  diminishes  the 
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number  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  you  ; and  renders  those  who 
still  pity,  and  would  assist  }rou,  more  and  more  powerless  in  your  be- 
baír.” 

° Who  are  tliey?”  said  be,  with  something  of  an  incredulous  smile. 

“ T am  one : precluded,  it  is  true,  by  }'our  own  ungovernable  tem- 
per  from  being  of  the  slightest  Service  to  you  — but  still  a friend  ! 
What  can  justify  or  explain  }rour  ferocious  outbreak  of  this  morning?” 

“ I ara  desperate,  sir.  Character,  property,  liberty,  all  wrecked  I 
wrecked  hopelessly  and  utterly  I And  for  what  ? The  song,  the 
glance,  the  smile  of  a mercenary,  hcartless  woman  I Confiding  fool  ! 
my  misplaced  trust  has  ruined  me  I” 

“ Will  acts  of  insubordinaron,  or  frantic  oaths,  bet.ter  your  posi- 
tion  ?”  said  I,  observing  the  fresb  burst  of  passion  in  which  he  was 
about  indulging. 

“ No  !”  cried  he  wildly,  — (<no  ! but  the  contrast  between  what  I 
was  and  what  I am,  maddens  me.” 

“ If  the  past  be  irretrievable,”  I suggested,  “ try  the  influence  of 
good  conduct  upon  the  future.” 

“It  is  because  the  past  is  fixcd,  and  because  it  cannot  be  recalled, 
that  I am  goaded  to  frenzy.  A few  months  since,  sir,  and  few  liad 
firmer  credit,  a lightcr  heart,  or  brighter  prospects  tlian  I ! Noto , who 
will  own  me,  interest  themselvcs  in  my  behalf,  or  intercede  for  me 
with  Government?  Cursed — cursedwas  the  hour  when  my  egregious 
vanity  prompted  me  to  believe  that  ought  but  the  design  ofstripping 
me  of  every  shilling  I possesscd,  made  my  society  tolerated  by  Fanny 
Lorraine.” 

“ The  actress,  I presume  ?** 

“ Yes.  I liad  the  misfortune  to  be  her  fellow-passenger  on  a pro- 
fessional  trip  she  made  to  America;  and,  on  her  return  to  the  Lon- 
don  boards,  our  acquaintance,  previously  slight,  was  rencwed.  She 
>vrote  me  in  the  most  pressing  and  piteous  terms,  imploringme  to  be- 
come  her  trustce  in  a pending  sepuration  from  her  husband ; who, 
she  said,  * harl  for  years  treated  her  with  the  greatcst  cruelty,  squan- 
dered  her  professional  earnings,  and  deníed  her  the  common  neces- 
saries  of  life.’  The  lure  succeeded.  I thought  it  monstrous  that  so 
clever  an  actress,  and  so  captivating  a woman,  sliould  endure  day 
after  day  the  brutal  humours  of  a tyrannical  husband,  and  at  once 
assented  to  her  request.  ít  became  necessary  I sliould  see  her 
lawycrs,  herself,  her  husband.  In  fact,  for  a few  weeks,  till  the  deed 
of  separalion  was  signed,  tlierc  was  a constant  intercourse  between 
myself  and  the  principáis.  Ere  long  I was  fairly  entangled  in  her 
toils.  But  I was  warned.  Friend  after  friend  told  rae  of  my  peril  ; 
assured  me  that  my  ruin  was  not  merely  projected,  but  planned.  The 
character  of  Fanny  was  describcd  to  me.  Her  art,  her  dupücity,  her 
extravagance,  her  sordid  selfishness, — all  w*ere  duly  dwelt  upon. 
What  availcd  the  representations  of  the  honest  liearts  who  counselled 
me  against  the  mellow  toncs  of  that  matcldess  voice,  and  the  mirth 
of  that  gay,  bewdtching  smile ! Shortly  an  application  for  a lieavy 
loan  startled  me.  It  was  met.  Another  carne,  and  another.  My 
banker  lookcd  grave,  cool,  and  distant:  and  my  friend  Martin,  the 
ship-broker, — thejoint  owner,  in  fact,  with  myself,  of ‘The  Fair  Maid 
of  Devon,’ — after  a warm  expostulation  with  rae  on  the  subject  of 
theatricals,  abruptly  sold  bis  share  in  the  barque,  and  nevcr  spoke  to 
me  aftcrwards.  Again  entreaties  for  pecuniary  assistance  assailed 
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me.  The  pleas  were  varied  and  ingenious  enough.  At  one  time  her 
jewels  were  in  pawn,  and  she  implored  me  tu  relcasc  them.  How 
could  she  possibly  play  in  ‘The  Jewess*  without  her  diamonds  ? 
At  another,  her  carriage  was  damaged  in  the  confusión  attendant  on 
a royal  visit  to  the  theatre ; a new  one  was  indispensable ; and  her 
coach-builder  in  Long  Aere  was  inexorable.  Might  she  trouble  me 
to  see  ‘ the  savage / and  ‘ quiet*  him.  I did  so;  and  — had  to  pay 
liirn  I Twice  amid  her  theatrical  studies  she  wholly  forgot  her  land- 
lord  ; and  was  only  reminded  of  his  existence  by  bis  issuing  a dis- 
tress I On  eacli  oecasion  I was  applied  to,  and  successfully ; but  the 
last  demand  I met  only  by  overdrawing  my  banker  to  an  amount 
wliich  he  insisted  on  being  * immediately  reduced,’  and  which  event- 
ually  made  us  strangers. 

“ This  I declared  stoutly  should  be  my  last  loan  ; and  from  tilia  re- 
sol ution  neither  tears,  hysterics,  entreaties,  ñor  tlireats  could  drive 
me.  AU  were  brought  into  play;  and  the  last  it  would  have  been 
well  if  I had  weighed  and  heeded.  But  I viewed  them  as  part  of  the 
artillery  of  an  angry  woman  ; laughed  at  them,  and  forgot  them.  A 
fortnight  wore  away  before  I saw  her  again.  No  trace  of  her  former 
violence  remained.  As  usual,  she  was  « in  difficulties  ; beset  by  cre- 
ditors;  dunned  daily  and  hourly ; dunned  at  her  own  door,  at  the 
stage-door ; without  the  theatre;  within  the  theatre;  dunned  at  re- 
hearsal,  dunned  at  her  dinner-hour,  dunned  hopelessly,  remorseless- 
ly,  and  perseveringly.*  But  all  this  was  stated  with  a smile.  She 
was  in  high  good-huraour;  pleased  with  lier  new  song ; with  the  ap- 
plause  which  nightly  greeted  it ; with  the  way  in  which  her  dressing- 
room  had  been  fítted  up  and  decorated ; with  the  deferential  sub- 
mission  of  the  manager  ; and — most  wonderful  of  all — with  the  salarj' 
she  had  extorted  from  the  treasury.  No  frowns,  no  murmurs,  no  re- 
grets.  All  was  gaiety,  rairth,  and  repartee. 

“ At  length  she  asked  whether  in  my  next  voyage  I would  permit 
her  to  speculate?  She  was,  she  said,  4 much  inclined  to  make  a ven- 
ture;  and  ‘The  Maid  of  Devon  ' had  been  so  invariably  fortúnate, 
was  so  well  and  widely  known  as  a (ucky  ship,  that  she  would  fain 
share  her  successes.’ 

“ Thoughtlcssly,  wildly,  madly  I assented  ! I was  told  again  and 
again  that  the  whole  affair  comprized  merely  a few  packets  of  French 
gloves,  some  perfumery,  two  or  three  piqces  of  Lyons*  silk,  and  sornc 
twenty  yards  of  Valenciennes  lace;  that  they  were  wanted  exclusive- 
ly  for  her  own  use;  and  that  no  third  party  would  be  cognisant  of  the 
transaction.  Misled,  blinded,  and  infatuated,  I believed  herí  She 
denounced  ??ie  ! Secret  Information  was  given  to  the  revenue,  and  its 
officcrs  boarded  my  barque  long  before  she  entered  the  Thames.  No 
bribe,  no  explanation  would  avail.  Contraband  was  found  on  board, 
and  to  a much  greater  ex  ten  t thau  I,  in  my  folly,  had  conceived  pos- 
sible.  She  was  searched  alniost  plank  by  plank,  seized,  and  con- 
demned.  1 know  my  conduct,  on  the  discovery  being  made,  was 
rash,  furious,  and  ungovernable.  I know  that  I obstructed  the  officers 
in  their  duty,  threntened  them  with  personal  violence,  and,  I believe, 
inílicted  it.  But  I was  not  myself.  Ruin,  I saw,  awaited  me;  and  I 
writhed  under  the  conviction  that  I had  been  entrapped,  betrayed, 
and  abandoned.  My  vessel  was  in  the  fangs  of  Government ; a fine 
levied  which  I had  no  power  to  meet ; and  my  credit  gone,  utterly 
and  hopelessly  !” 
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44  True:  but  the  party  you  blame  might  liave  been  guiltiess  of  the 
treachery  ascribed  to  her ; we  are  not  to  take  the  worst  view  of  hu- 
man nature.” 

He  turned  towards  me  fierccly  as  he  replied,  “ Guiltiess  ! I have 
ampie  grounds  for  my  assertion.  I know  full  well  the  sordid  spirit  of 
that  heartless  woman.  I have  proof — proof,  to  my  heart’s  content — 
that  Fanny  was  the  actual , though  not  the  ostensible,  informant  against 
me ; and  was  rnost  überally  dealt  with  by  those  with  whom  shc  corn- 
municated.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  1 chafe  over  my  recollec- 
tions  of  the  past,  — that  I become  furious,  nay  frantic,  when  I recall 
my  own  folly  and  her  perfkly  ?” 

“But  here,”  was  my  reply,  “ those  feelings  must  be  curbed.  Your 
remorseat  the  past  gives  you  no  right  to  rebel  against  the  regulations 
of  the  prison,  or  to  abuse  and  obstruct  its  ofíicers.  Sueh  outbreaks 
must  be  quelled ; and  therefore  prepare — for  it  is  unavoidable — for  a 
fresh  temí  of  solitary  confinement.” 

“Any  punishment  but  that,”  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone: — “a 
seaman’s  life  is  rarely  what  it  should  be;  and  when  alone,  liour  after 
hour,  the  past  becomes  so  hideous  that — no,  sir,  any  punishment  but 
that;  put  me  on  thewheel;  do  with  me  what  you  will ; but,  for 
God’s  sake,  place  me  not  again  in  the  solitary  cell.” 

“ I have  not  the  power  to  prevent  it.” 

“ But  try — try  : y'ou  can  represent,  you  can  urge ; you  can  ex- 
plain,”  said  the  wretched  man  anxiously. 

41  The  cell  is  coid  and  damp  to  a degree  ; of  that  I am  aware ; its 
evils  in  that  respect  admit  of  no — ” 

44  For  them  I care  not;  it  is  thought — it  is  thought  which  maddens 
mo.” 

II  is  features  worked  convulsively  as  he  spoke : and  I gladly  turned 
away  from  the  mental  agony  they  pourtrayed. 

CHAPTER  XXX VI. 

A QUITTANCE  IN  FULL. 

How  the  innocent, 

As  ¡n  a gentle  sluinber,  pnss  away  ! 

.But  to  cut  ofF  the  knotty  thread  of  life 

In  guilty  men,  inust  forcé  stern  Atropos 

To  use  lier  sharp  knife  often.  Massixger. 

I piiolonged  my  attendance  at  the  gaol  hour  after  hour,  in  the 
liope  that  some  magis trate  might  appear  within  its  precincts,  to  whom 
1 could  venture  to  submit  Lypp}'att’s  case,  with  a reasonable  hope 
of  obtaining  mitigation  of  punishment.  But  I was  disappointcd. 
Nono  appeared:  and  at  four  I left  the  dreary  building,  chagrined  and 
apprehensive.  Of  myself  I was  powerless.  The  law,  in  defining  the 
sphere  of  a chaplain’s  duty,  has  debarred  him  from  all  control  over 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  prison.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  I care 
not  now  to  argüe.  All  I am  at  present  concerned  with  is  the  fact. 
This  í endeavoured  to  convert  into  matter  of  consolation,  and  did  my 
best  to  persuade  myself  that,  having  no  means  of  redressing  an  evil, 
I was  guiltiess  of  its  consequences.  But,  after  all  my  casuistry,  the 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Morning  carne,  hright,  sunny,  and  cheering; 
and  !>y  eleven  I was  at  my  post.  The  inmates  of  the  láve  were  all 
astir;  but  a deeper  frown  than  usual  clouded  the  features  of  the  chief 
functiouary.  Its  cause  I learnt,  abruptly  enough,  from  his  own  lips. 
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“ Prisoner  found  insensible  in  the  solitary  cell  at  ten  last  night ; 
had  done  his  best  to  strangle  himself, — nearly  succeeded, — all  but 
gone  !” 

“ Who  is  be  ?” 

“That  sailor-fellow,  Lyppyatt, — taken  to  the  hospital, — has  never 
spoken  to  the  purpose  since, — don’t  expect  he  ever  will, — doctor  says 
it’s  up  with  him, — think  so  myself!” 

“ Sad  indeed  ! But  I ani  not  surprised.” 

“ Ñor  am  77”  to  my  infinite  astonishment  rejoined  the  governor ; 
“ thought  he  medítated  suicide,  — jüdged  it  from  his  look,  — whcn  I 
put  him  into  solitary,  liad  my  own  conclusions, — ordered  the  turnkey 
to  visit  him  every  ten  minutes,  — somewhat  too  shrewd  and  quick- 
witted  for  us, — nearly  compassed  itwith  his  ncckcloth, — one  of  a bad 
lot — thoroughly  bad  lot !” 

“ Poor  fellow  ! and  is  it  thus  his  career  is  to  cióse  ?” 

“ Yes  ; with  giving  the  utmost  trouble  possihle  to  everybody  around 
him,”  was  the  comment  of  my  tender-hearted  companion.  “ An  ¡11- 
quest  will  be  necessary,  — a jury  wanted,  — qnestions  will  be  put, — 
nonsense  talked,  and  time  wasted;  that  *s  invariably  the  way  with 
your  good-for-nothings, — never  will  die  without  giving  infinite  trouble 
to  everybody  !” 

A way,  in  high  dudgeon,  strode  the  governor. 

But,  how  was  it  within  the  hospital  ? There,  with  prostrated 
strength  and  wandering  intellect,  lay,  at  two-and-thirty,  the  nier- 
chant-seamaYi.  Low,  feeble,  earnest  mutterings  from  time  to  time  es- 
caped  him.  None  seemed  to  listen,  or  to  care  to  detect  their  meaning. 
A callous, harsh-featured  woman,  with  a dirty  bailad  in  her  hand,  sat 
by  his  side.  Courtesy  called  her  his  nurse.  But  her  gaze  rarely 
turned  towards  her  dying  charge  ; and  it  was  only,  aftcr  indignan t rc- 
monstrance,  that  she  adjusted  the  uneasy  pillow,  and  wipcd  away  the 
dews  of  death,  which  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  upon  the  sufferer’s 
brow.  It  was  a deserted  deathhed ; one  among  the  saddest  of  earthly 
spectacles.  At  two  the  struggle  ceased.  A jury  was  ¡mpanneled ; 
the  symptoms  of  low  fever  undcr  which  the  prisoner  evcntually  sank, 
were  described  ; and  a verdict  was  returned,  “ Died  from  natural 
causes.” 

I thought  tliis  issue  vague  enough ; but  even  it  was  controverted. 

“ He  died  of  nothing  but  tempcr,”  said  the  gaoler;  “his  temper, 
and  nought  else,  killed  him.” 

“ He  was  essentially  a wicked  man  !’*  observed  that  cogent  reasoner, 
Mr.  Trounce,  “and  his  conseienee  overpowered  him.  Wc  know  but 
little  of  what  is  done  upon  the  high  seas  ! Many  murders  are  hud- 
dled  up  there,  I Ve  not  the  least  doubt  I He  was  present,  perhaps,  at 
one;  and  now  conseienee  has  done  herwork.  It  mustbeso  ! A case 
of  conseienee,  beyond  all  doubt !” 

“ His  mental  struggles  were  great,”  said  the  surgeon.  “ The 
chango  of  diet  tried  him;  but,  be  tice  en  ourselves,  solttahy  conimne- 
ment  finished  him.” 

# * * * # 

Fanny  Lorraine's  benefit  took  place  the  same  evening.  The  house 
was  erowdcd  to  the  eeiling.  <c  Never,”  wrote  the  fashionnble  Ci  Post 
“ was  her  by-play  more  perfect,  or  her  shnke  more  brilliant.  Bou- 
quets  of  flowers  were  thrown  upon  the  stage  ; and  the  bracelet  on  her 
wrist  was  the  gift  of  a foreign  princess.”  “ So  wags  the  world  away  !” 
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THE  POLKA. 

Whkn  we  wrote  last  month,  tliat  tliere  was  little  doubt  but  the 
Polka  would  soon  lea  ve  Paris,  and  come  to  town  vid  Polkeston  and 
Boulogne,  we  scarcely  imagined  tbat  our  predictions  would  be  so  ra- 
pidlv  fulfilled.  The  Polka  has  arrived,  and  its  London  popularity  bids 
fair  to  equal  its  Parisian,  at  least  for  a season.  But  we  are  bound  to 
State  our  impression  that  tbis  season  will  be  a very  sliort  one. 

The  “ Illustrated  London  News/*  with  its  usual  active  vigilance, 
was  tbe  first  to  herald  the  approaching furaré,  by  giving  the  music  of 
the  dance,  and  illustrations  of  its  execution,  in  which  a lady  with  long 
plaited  tails,  and  a gentleman  in  melodramatic  costume,  were  throwing 
their  limbs  about  in  unwonted  action.  Tlien  advertisements  of  tuition 
in  its  mysteries  crept  into  the  newspapers.  Nobody  as  yet  knew  it, 
but  all  assumed  the  knowled^e ; and  what  tliey  were  at  a loss  to  com- 
prehend  they  invented  of  their  own.  Sume  announced  that  they  liad 
started  for  París  to  see  how  it  was  performed  in  society ; others  simply 
stated  they  gave  lessons  in  it  twice  a-day ; and  one  lady  informed  an 
anxious  pnblic  te  that  she  had  had  the  honour  of  acquiring  it  from  a 
Bohemiuu  nobleináu.”  How  we  sliould  like  to  have  seen  the  inter- 
view! and  what  a subject  it  would  have  made  for  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Leecli,  wlio  in  the  portrayal  of  “ foreign  gentlemen/'  seedy  and  other- 
wise,  stands  unrivalled.  Bohemia  must  indeed  be  the  land  of  dance, 
from  the  days  of  La  Esmeralda  to  the  present  time,  wlien  its  very 
nobles  give  lessons  therein.  Imagine  our  returning  the  compliment, 
and  dispatching  one  of  our  peers — Lord  Brougham,  for  instance — to 
teach  the  college-hornpipe  or  the  double-shuffté  at  foreign  academies  ! 

It  was  left  for  Easter  Mouday  to  reveal  the  music  and  the  dance  of 
the  Polka  to  public  ears  and  eyes, — the  former  at  the  Iíaymarket,  the 
latter  at  tlic  Lyceum  and  Princess's  Theatres ; and  four  days  later  the 
Opera  followed  their  example.  At  the  first-named  house  it  was  simply 
plaved  by  the  orehestra,  but  at  the  others  it  was  executed  by  the  corps 
de  ballet . Misa  Farebrother,  as  a most  bewitching  robber,  joined  her 
band  of  forty  very  pretty  thieves  in  its  graceful  evolutions  at  the  Ly- 
ceum ; and  at  the  Princess's  so  many  dark  eyes  and  good  legs  flash ed 
and  twinkled  in  the  figure,  that  the  lookers-on  were  well  nigh  beside 
themselves.  But  at  both  these  theatres  young  ladies  in  the  boxes  be- 
canie  alarmed  as  they  watched  its  intricacies,  and  whispered  to  eacli 
other,  or  tliought  to  themselves,  “ Goodness  gracious  ! shall  we  be  ex- 
pected  to  go  through  all  tliose  positions  in  society?**  We  believe  we 
can  relieve  their  anxiety  by  replying,  “ Certainly  not  /'  for  in  both 
cases  the  Polka  is  a line  fiction,  as  now  performed.  We,  who  from 
our  “ Divan  **  remove  the  roofs  of  houses  at  our  will,  and,  Asmodeus- 
like,  lay  haré  their  secrets,  know  that  at  neither  theatre  was  any- 
thing  particularly  understood  about  it  at  all.  At  one  house,  the  tact 
of  the  gifted  little  woman  who  now  mannges  therein,  cleverly  aided  by 
her  satellites  and  auxiliarles,  contrived  to  throw  additional  attraction 
into  a very  clever  burlesque  by  its  apt  introduction ; and  at  the  others, 
the  evening  “ Fair  Star  **  slione  with  increased  brilliancy  by  the  Polka, 
which  emanated  from  the  United  heads,  or  lieels,  of  Monsieur  Jullien 
and  Madame  Vedy.  A great  man  and  a talented  is  Monsieur  Jullien. 
Yon  will  find  envious  musicians,  and  gloomy  frequenters  of  classical 
voi#.  xv.  2 p 
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concerts,  who  cali  liim  a liumbug.  Tliis  we  flatly  contradict.  He  Las 
unequullcd  tact  in  seizing,  and  abillty  in  arrunging,  any  subject  of 
popular  interest.  And,  even  admitting  tliat  he  is  one,  a man  wbo  can 
“ liumbug  ” Lomlon  for  tliree  or  four  consecutive  yearsis  of  no  ordinary 
mind.  How  many  are  struggling  to  do  tbe  same ; and,  in  the  same, 
miserably  failing.  We  return  to  our  original  positiou:  Monsieur  Jul- 
lien  is  a great  man  and  a talen ted  : bis  quadrilles  are  only  surpassed 
by  bis  camellias. 

But  as  yet  tliere  bad  only  been  a revelation  of  tbe  Polka  to  Easter- 
holiday  makers.  On  tbe  ensuing  Tbursday  its  ñame  appeared  in  large 
letters  011  tbe  affiches  of  tbe  Italian  Opera,  for  the  benefit  of  tbose 
living  on  tbe  enlrcsol  of  society.  We  say  tbe  st  entresol, " because 
t.Kose  above  tbem  knew  it  already,  from  tbeir  intercourse  witb  tbe  best 
Parisian  circles ; bnt  tbe  intermedíate  people  wished  to  learn  it, — 
those  parvenú  gentilities  wbo  go  to  tbe  Opera,  not  to  be  amused,  bnt 
because  tliey  imagine  being  constantly  seen  there  gives  tbem  positiou. 
The  “Polka”  was  to  be  danced  by  Perrot  and  Carlotta  ,*  and  tbe  an- 
nouncement,  no  doubt,  drew  together  a good  many  wbo  liad  seen  tbe 
others, — people  of  inferior  station,  wbo  boldly  paid  tbeir  eight-and- 
sixpence,  or  crept  in  under  favour  of  a ncwspaper  admission.  “ Now," 
tbey  tbougbt,  ((  we  sball  see  wliat  tbe  Polka  ougbt  to  be ; for  tbe 
others  have  been  mere  divertissemens” 

Well,  tbe  eurtaiu  rose,  and  discovered  “ au  interior.”  It  migbt  be 
“apalace,”  “a  hall  of  audience,”  “ an  apartment  in  tbe  castle,”  “ a 
splendid  saloon,”  or  wh  ate  ver  sort  of  scene  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  piece 
demanded.  Then  entered  a grand  procession  of  1 adi  es  and  gentlemen, 
more  or  less  Bohemian,  in  costumes  tbat  bad  done  tbe  stage  mucb  Ser- 
vice. These  marebed  about,  paired  off,  and  promenaded  together  again, 
until  tbe  audience  wondered  wbat  would  come  afterwards.  Next  fol- 
lowed  a “pas  de  deux,”  in  wbicb  tbe  scantiness  of  drapery  excited 
virtuous  indignation  ; and  then  Carlotta  and  Perrot  bounded  in,  auiidst 
the  ebeers  of  tbe  spectators,  and  tbe  Polka  comtnenced. 

Wbat  it  was  cannot  very  well  be  deíined  : to  us  it  appeared  a spe- 
cies  of  double  Cracovienne  run  niad.  Carlotta  pointed  her  toes  up- 
wards,  and  clicked  ber  brass  beels  together,  and  Perrot  did  tbe  same ; 
then  tbey  waltzed  in  unequal  time,  and  leant  backvvards,  and  forwards, 
and  sideways,  and  against  one  another,  and  turned  eacb  other  round, 
until  tbey  íuially  spun  oif  amidst  universal  applause,  and  tbe  intense 
bewilderment  of  tbe  spectators,  now  greater  than  ever,  as  to  wbat  tbe 
Polka  was  supposed  to  be.  For  surely  nobody  would  ever  atteinpt  all 
those  evolutions  in  a ball-room  1 

Tbe  trutli  is  tliis.  Tbe  Polka  is  in  itself  as  simple  as  tbe  waltz : it 
is,  in  fact,  a species  of  waltz  in  Cracovienne  time,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so.  Two  people  can  dance  it  as  well  as  two  dozen,  beginning 
or  leaving  off  whenever  tbey  piense ; but,  as  the  hrst  half  minute 
shows  completely  wlmt  it  is,  a diíferent  arrangeuient  was  necessary  for 
tbe  stage,  and  various  figures  were  introduced,  at  the  option,  and  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  taste  of  tbe  ballet  master  or  mistress.  Tbat  it  will  ever 
become  as  popular  in  London  as  on  the  Continent  we  mucb  doubt. 
Tliere  is,  at  tbe  best,  too  mucb  of  tbe  ballet  about  it.  But  creating  a 
sensation  about  anything  always  benetíts  somebody  ; and  in  tliis  in- 
stance,  wbetber  the  dancing-masters,  tbe  opera-dancers,  tbe  tbeatres, 
or  tbe  music-publisbers  liave  benefited  tbe  most  by  its  introduction, 
the  end  has  heen  fully  answered. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  IIISTORV. — TIIE  DODO. 

We  (the  Divan)  hnve  received  letters  enougli  to  tie  iuto  a tolerably 
tliick  bundle,  tlmnking  us  for  tlie  instructions  on  the  best  mode  of  fit- 
ting  any  one  joke  to  the  greatest  vuriety  of  circumstances,  wliich  ap- 
pearecí  in  our  last,  under  the  head  of  a “ Theme,  with  vanations.” 
" Dnll-dog  ” tells  lis  that,  after  liaving  fired  oíf  well-tried  Joe  Millers 
for  twenty  years,  witliout  finding  so  much  as  a simper,  lie  lias,  by  fol- 
lowing  our  niethod,  produced  tliree  guílaws,  two  chuekles,  and  a giggle, 
since  the  first  of  April.  “ Slow-coach,”  whotoi  his  friends  despaired  of 
seeing  in  any  othcr  capacity  but  that  of  a respectable  mute,  has  actu- 
ally  set  two  tables  in  a roar ; and  “ Ilorrid-bore,”  wlio  was  never 
known  to  go  twice  to  the  sanie  liouse,  really  made  hiuiself  so  funiiy 
at  the  domicile  of  an  eminent  Bnltic  merchant,  that  he  received  an  in- 
vite to  dinner  on  the  day-week  of  liis  íirst  appearance.  We  thank  our 
correspondents,  and  congratúlate  them  on  the  solid  advantages  they 
have  reaped  by  studying  the  doctrines  we  llave  put  forth,  not  in  the 
simpe  of  dry  precepts,  but  of  unctuous  exainplcs. 

But  anotíier  class  of  persons  claims  our  attention.  We  mean  those 
wlio  are,  for  sume  cause  or  otlier,  constantly  callcd  upon  to  write  verses. 
Now,  many  of  the.se,  when  suddenly  required  to  make  a song  to  a 
given  tune,  to  scribble  a chorus  for  the  end  of  a farce,  or  to  jot  down 
un  impromptu  on  the  bine  leaf  of  an  álbum,  suddenly  find  themselves 
at  a nonplus,  — not  bccause  they  are  not  inasters  of  rhyme  and  metre, 
but  simply  because  they  cannot  get  a subject.  We  purpose  to  show 
that,  far  from  this  want  being  a just  cause  for  emburrassuient,  it  is  ab- 
solutely  impossible  not  to  find  a subject.  The  íirst  thing  that  catches 
the  cyc,  or  comes  into  the  head,  will  do,  and  may  be  treated  in  every 
manner.  In  this  age,  although  only  a chosen  few  can  lili  the  post  of 
fiddler,  opera-danccr,  juggler,  or  clown  to  the  ring,  these  occupations 
requiring  innate  genius,  he  who  cannot  become  a poet  is  a very  poor 
creaturc.  But,  to  our  task  ; we  takc  the  Dodo,  that  ugly  bird,  which 
every  cliild  knows  from  its  picture  in  the  books  on  natural  history,  as  a 
subject  that  seems  of  all  others  the  lcast  promising,  and  we  shalí  show 
our  readers  how  artistically  we  can  manage  it  in  all  sorts  of  styles. 

I.  The  Descuiptive — For  this  we  inust  go  to  our  encyclopíndias, 
cram  for  the  occasion,  and  attentively observe tíie  picture.  Our"  Rees” 
tells  us  tlmt  the  Latín  ñame  for  the  bird  is  “ Didus,”  that  the  Dutch 
are  said  to  llave  found  it  in  the  IMauritius,  and  called  it  Dodaerts 
while  the  Frencli  termed  itfcCygne  a Capuchón and  the  Portu- 
guese,  “ Dodo.”  Its  existence,  it  seems,  has  been  doubted,  and  at  all 
cvcnts  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

In  the  islnnd  of  Muuritius  once  a sturdy  Dutclnnan  found 

Sueli  a curious  bird  as  ne’er  before  was  seon  to  tread  the  grnund  ; 

Straight  lie  called  it  t(  Dodaerts  ; when  a Frencliman  gnzed  upon 

Its  liood  of  down,  and  said  it  wus  a *4  Cygne  á capuchón.” 

French  and  Dutch  ínight  be  content  with  making  sorry  nnmes  like  these, 

Rut  tbev  would  not  satisfy  the  proud  and  high-souled  Portuguese  ; 

He  proclaimed  the  bird  a K<  Dodo.1*  “ Dodo  ” now  each  infant  cries. 

Pedants,  they  may  cali  it  u Didus- j”  but  sucli  pedants  we  despise. 

’Twas  a mighty  bird  ; those  sliort,  strong  legs  were  never  known  to  fail, 

And  he  felt  a glow  of  pride  when  thinking  of  that  lítele  tail  ; 

And  his  heak  was  marked  with  vigour,  curving  like  a wondrous  hook  ; 

Tliick  and  ugly  was  his  body, — such  a forin  as  inade  one  look. 
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No  one  now  can  see  the  Dodo,  which  the  sturdy  Dutcbmán  found  ; 
liong  ago  those  wondrous  stumps  of  legs  have  ceased  to  tread  the  ground. 
If  perchancc  bis  bones  \ve  find,  oh,  let  ua  gently  turn  them  o’cr, 

Saying,  “ ’Twas  a gallant  world  when  Dodos  livcd  in  days  of  yuré.” 


II.  Tiib  melancholy  sentimental. — We  need  only  recollect  tliat 
when  the  dodo  lived  somebody  else  lived,  who  is  not  living  iiow,  and  we 
ha\e  our  cue  at  once. 


Oh,  when  the  dodo’s  feet 
llis  native  island  press’d, 

How  many  a warm  heart  heat 
Within  a living  breast, 

Whícji  now  can  beat  no  more, 
But  crumbles  into  dust, 

And  flnds  its  turn  is  o’er, 

As  all  things  earthly  nnist  ! 


He  ’s  dead  that  nam’d  the  bird, 
That  gallant  Portngnese ; 

Who  weeps  not,  having  lieard 
Of  changos  such  as  these  ? 

The  Dutchman,  too,  is  gone  ; 
The  dodo’s  gone  beside  ; 

Thev  teach  us  cvcry  one 
How  vain  is  earthly  pride  ! 


III.  Impromptu  for  a lady's  álbum . 


The  dodo  vanished,  as  we  must  confess, 
Beingunfit  to  live  from  ugliness  ; 

Surely,  methinks,  it  will  not  be  too  bold 
To  hopc  the  converse  of  the  rule  will  liold. 

If  lovely  tliings  no  pow’r  from  eartli  can  sever, 
Celia,  we  all  may  swear,  will  live  for  ever. 


IV.  Bacchanaeian,  with  full  choras. 

The  dodo  once  lived,  and  he  doesn’t  live  now  ; 

Yet.  why  should  a cloud  overshadow  our  brow  ? 

The  loss  of  that  bird  ne’er  should  trouble  our  brains, 

For,  though  he  is  gone,  still  our  elaret  remains. 

Sing  Dodo — Dodo — jolly  Dodo  ! 
Hurrah  ! in  liis  ñame  let  our  cups  overflow  ! 


We  know  that  he  perished  ; yet  why  shed  a tear  ? 

This  generous  bowl  all  our  bosoms  can  ebeer. 

The  dodo  is  gone,  and,  no  doubt,  in  liis  day 
He  delighted,  as  we  do,  to  moisten  bis  clay. 

Sing  Dodo— Podo — jolly  Dodo  ! 
Hurrah  ! in  bis  ñame  let  our  cups  overflow  ! 


V.  The  remonstrative.  add  ressed  to  those  who  do  not  believe 


tliere  ever  was  a dodo. 

What  ! disbelieve  the  dodo  ? 

The  like  was  never  heard. 
Deprive  the  face  of  nature 
Of  such  a wondrous  bird  ¡ 

1 always  lov’d  tbc  dodo, 

When  quite  a little  boy, 

I saw  it  in  iny  M Goldsmith,” 
My  heart  beat  higli  with  joy. 


I think  now  liow  my  únele 
One  mortiing  went  to  town  ; 

He  brought  me  hornea  “ Ooldsmith,” 
Which  cost  him  lialf-a-crown. 

No  picture  like  the  dodo 
Such  rapture  could  impar t ; 

Then  don’t  deny  the  dodo, 

It  wounds  my  inmost  heart. 


HOW  TO  WIUTE  A DOMESTTC  DRAMA, 

ON  JOINT» STOCK  PUINCIPLES. 

[Scenc.  White’s  Chambers.  Wliite,  Oreen,  and  Brown,  are  discovered.  Wliite 
is  lolling  in  a large  casy  chair  ; Oreen  is  sedulously  lighting  a cigar  at  a candió, 
and  Brown,  with  a sulky  countenance,  is  inixing  a glass  of  whiskey-und-water.J 

White.  Come,  do  vou  like  the  subject? 

Brown  ( doubtfullg ).  II m — m — in  1 

Grken.  Yes  — yes;  so  infernal ly  touching  ! 'Gad ! won't  it  make 
the  people  cry  ? ( chuckling .) 
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Brown  ( coldhj ).  May. 

Grben.  Come — come,  let  's  set  it  down.  Will  you  write,  Brown  ? 

Brown  (decisively).  No. 

Green.  Very  well,  I will.  Now,  White,  ííre  away  ! (JL alces  pcn .) 

White.  A young  girl,  wbo  is  the  solé  comfort  of  an  aged  paren t — 

Gkekn.  Stop  a bit ; tliis  cursed  pen  lias  got  no  split.  Solé  comfort 
of  aged  parent — liolloab,  tliougli  ; is  the  parent  to  be  father  or  mother. 

White  Ah  ! that  never  struck  me.  Let  's  see.  We  are  to  bring 

out  tliis  liumbugging  thing  at  the  theatre.  Are  they  strongest 

in  oíd  men,  or  oíd  women  ? 

Green.  Both  very  slow  — shocking  slow.  Cut  away;  we’ll  leave 
that  open. 

White.  Good.  Well,  this  young  girl  goes  up  one  morning  to  cali 
lier  beloved  parent  to  breakfast,  and  finds  the  parent  murdered. 

Green.  “ Murdered  in  bed  !"  That  's  effective  and  strong.  A good 
deal  of  the  shrieking  business — eh  ? And,  I say,  if  Wiggins  plays  the 
parent,  won't  the  audience  be  delighted  to  get  rid  of  him  ? 

White.  I believe  you  ! They  won't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

Green  (rubbing  his  hands  tvith  rapluré).  A thought ! a thouglit  1 
Suppose  we  have  two  parents — a father  and  a mother. 

Wiiite.  And  both  murdered? 

Green.  Of  course  ; heighten  the  eflfect,  and  double  the  pathos. 

White  (in  a slale  of  ecslasy).  Oh,  thut's  prime!  How  do  you 
think  the  piece  will  go  now,  Brown  ? 

Brown  ( authoritatively ).  Shy. 

Green.  Oh,  never  mind  what  he  says,  — he ’s  a muff!  There, 
Brown,  put  that  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it.  But,  business! 

White.  Well,  just  as  J\Iiss  Figgins — 

Green.  What  ? Is  Miss  Figgins  to  play  the  daugliter  ? 

White.  Ah  ! and  she  will  come  out  strong,  too. 

Green.  But  she  's  so  ugly.  Only  think  of  that  squint.  Charley 
Gray  said  that  she  stood,  like  Garrick,  between  the  tragic  and  comic 
muse,  and  endeavoured  to  look  at  both  at  once.  Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
(Wiiite  joitis  in  laugh.) 

Brown  ( cynically ).  What  a fool  Gray  must  have  been  ! 

Green.  Oh,  yes;  you  malee  a better.  Only  Brown  has  got  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Miss  Figgins.  Haven't  you,  Brown? 

Brown  ( angrily ).  No. 

Creen.  Come,  we  símil  never  get  done.  Well,  the  woman  finds 
these  oíd  people  lcilled,  and  malees  a grand  tragic  etfect.  I say,  won't 
Figgins'  eyes  look  funny  ? 

White.  Well,  then,  the  pólice  enter,  and  at  once  seize  Amelie,  or 
Laurette,  or  wlmtever  we  cali  her,  as  guilty  of  the  murder. 

Green.  Good  tablean  ! I see  it.  Agony  of  grief.  She,  to  whom 
her  parents  were  the  only  thing  dear  upon  earth  ; she,  who  never  hurt 
a Hy ; she,  who  never  ate  a boiled  fowl  without  weeping  at  the 
slaugliter  of  the  chicken  ; she,  to  be  accused  of  parricide  and  matricide 
ali  at  once  ! Oh  ! I like  this  very  much.  JDon’t  you,  Brown? 

Biiown  (discontentcdly).  No. 

White.  Well,  then,  we  shall  have  trial  business,  and  prison  busi- 
ness, and  leave-taking  of  the  lover. 

Green  ( writing ).  Yes — yes  ; all  right  1 Oh,  this  will  work  up  like 
fun — that  it  will, — like  bricks  and  mortar. 

Wiiite.  Just  as  this  beautiful  young  creaturc — 
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Oreen.  Figgins,  to  wit — ho!  lio!  lio! 

White.  Is  about  to  be  led  oíf  to  execution — 

Oreen.  We  must  work  up  the  pathetic  liere,  yon  know, — throw  in 
the  little  sentences,  that  make  the  people  blow  tlieir  noses  and  wipe 
tlieir  eyes.  I Tn  only  ufraid  Figgins  will  make  them  laugli.  Jnst 
fancy  Figgins  going  to  be  hanged.  13ut  how  are  we  to  get  ber  out  of 
this  scrape  ? 

White.  Olí,  we  '11  manage  it  somcdiow.  Any  one  can  manage  that. 
You  can,  can’t  you.  Brown  ? 

Brown  ( cmphatically ).  No. 

Gheen.  I have  it.  The  boy  they  have  in  to  clean  tlic  knivos  shall 
turn  out  the  real  murderer,  because  the  oíd  man  lias  reduced  his  al- 
lowance  to  sixpence  a-week.  That  helps  us  out  ; — don’t  it,  Brown  ? 

Brown  ( óbtuscly ).  No. 

Oreen.  You  be  bothered.  Now  we  have  it  all  right.  Innocence 
proved — guilt  punished.  It  ain't  very  new,  though,  is  it  ? 

Brown  ( affirmaliveíy ).  No. 

White.  Oh,  liang ; they  TI  swallow  it.  They  like  the  dramatic 
dodge.  Always  goes.  Who  the  devil  cares  about  new  ? 

Brown  ( dispulatively ).  I do. 

Grken.  But  I say, — where  ’s  the  comic  ]>art  ? ITere’s  a go  ! We 
haven't  got  a comic  part.  I ’m  a dab  at  the  pathetic ; but  I ’m  a 
slow  coach  at  a joke.  Brown,  you  can  do  the  funny,  cau't  you  ? 

Brown  (grandly).  No. 

White.  Why  not  make  the  knife-boy  comic? 

Oreen.  What!  a chap  who  commits  two  murders  ? Won’t  that  be 
dangerous  ? They  won’t  stand  that — they  '11  goose  us. 

Wiiite.  Well,  never  mind  ; we  ’ll  do  it  somehow.  I take  the  funny 
on  myself,  and  all  the  quiet  pathetic ; and  you  sliali  have  all  the  mur- 
der  business  and  the  strong  effeets. 

Oreen.  Ah  ! you  '11  see  me  come  out  there.  Wlien  they  find  out 
Thingumy  is  killed,  see  how  smart  I ’ll  bring  the  curtain  down  ! We 
couldn’t  get  one  of  the  policemen  sliot  in  the  row,  could  we? — just  to 
bring  in  a pistol  and  startle  the  women.  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that. 
Mind,  if  it  answers,  we  all  three  go  share  and  share  alike  in  the  tip,  eli  ? 

Wiiite.  Yes. 

Brown  (forthe Jirst  time  shorving  enthusiasm).  Yes  ! I tliink  all  is 
settled  now.  Goodb’ye.  \^Exil. 

Oreen.  I say,  what  *s  Brown  to  do  in  this  ? 

Wiiite.  Don’t  know.  He  hasn’t  been  of  mucli  use  to-night. 

Oreen.  Brown  ’s  a capital  fellow,  though. 

White.  Very.  Jmmense  humbug,  though. 

Oreen.  Rather.  I ’m  glad  he  ’s  gone.  Come,  now  we  have  settled 
how  this  rascally  piece  is  to  be,  we ’ll  enjoy  ourselves. 

Q White  ana  Oreen,  bent  resolutehj  on  enjoy  ing  themselvcs f light 
a cigar  a piece,  and  placing  each  a large  steaming  glass  on  tlic 
chimney -piece,  set  cach  a Joot  on  the  hob . Sccnc 


GENERAL  TOM  THUMJ3. 

Every  succeeding  age  oífers  a contradiction  to  some  theory  or 
opinión  that  was  thought  incontrovertible  in  the  prcceding  one.  It 
was  formerly  considered  a gloriotis  thing  to  be  born  simply  great,” 
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without  achieving  greatness,  or  having  it  thrust  upon  you  ; the  last 
few  months  have  shown  us  that  the  advantages  conferred  by  sucli  a 
nativity  are  nothing  to  those  awaiting  the  fortúnate  individual  who 
is  born  little ; provided  always,  that  he  contri  ves  to  keep  so. 

Early  in  the  present  year  whispers  were  rife  that  a very  wonder- 
ful  little  person,  so  small  that  the  facetióus  editor  of  a New  York 
Journal,  in  the  plenitude  of  a fertile  iraagination  termed  him,  “ the 
c.ube-root  of  all  creation  **  (!)  was  about  to  visit  England.  We  heard 
that  he  left  America,  escorted  to  his  ship  by  a procession  of  ten  Ihou- 
sand  persons  ; that  he  would  prove  the  voyages  of  Lemuel  Gulliver 
to  be  veracious  chronicles,  albeit,  they  had  hitherto  been  deemed  but 
satirical  fictions ; that  he  weighed  mueh  less  tlian  the  turkey  which 
smoked  upon  the  table  for  our  New  Year's  dinner.  In  fine,  he  was 
a dwarf,  marvellously  small  as  a human  being,  but  wonderfully  great 
as  a curiosity.  And  we  were  also  told  that  he  was  commonly  known 
as  General  Torn  Thumb — “ the  Gineral”  par  exccllcnce. 

Well,  the  wind  and  waves  were  favourable,  and  this  physical  con- 
centration  of  humanity  arrived  in  England, — an  island  possessing  a 
far  greater  number  of  gulls  in  its  interior  than  on  its  coasts.  lie 
made  his  first  bow  to  a British  public  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
audicnce  were  astonished.  Next  he  put  forth  his  placards  at  that 
temple  of  temporary  wonders,  the  Egyptian  Hall — a building  dedi- 
eated  to  transitory  curiositics.  And  aere  a species  of  doll's  house 
was  fitted  up  for  his  accommodation,  with  miniatuve  sofas,  tables, 
and  cheval-glasses  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  style ; costly  in  gold  and 
inlaid  wood.  We  did  not,  however,  like  this  style  of  abode ; our 
ideas  of  dwarfs'  houses  were  very  opposite.  The  impressions  of 
childhood  are  not  easily  removed ; and  we  could  not  fancy  a manikin 
inhabiting  any  other  tenement  than  that  which  we  liad  seen  outside 
shows  at  conntry  fairs.  This  was  a sort  of  box,  lifted  about  by  hun- 
dí es  ; and  the  dwarf 's  usual  style  of  living  in  it  was  to  put  his  legs 
out  at  the  parlour- Windows,  whilst  lie  rang  a bell  unceasingly  from 
the  drawing-room. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  general  has  made  a " hit.*'  lie  has 
been  caressed  by  royalty,  and  f&tcd  by  the  multitude.  Por  ourown 
parts  wesee  nothing  in  him  bcyond  a stinted  infant,  made  to  assimi- 
late  to  the  appearance  of  a little  man  by  being  cased  in  the  garments 
ofanadult.  1 1 is  natural  expressions  and  deportment  are  playful 
and  vivacious,  but  in  his  song  and  hornpipe  there  is  a melancholy 
dreariness  which  is  ulmost  painful  to  witness ; it  is  a portion  of  the 
exhibition  which  might  be  omitted  with  effect,  and  is  insepurably 
connecled  with  ideas  of  barrel-organs  and  little  red,  spangled  coats. 
He  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  oíd ; judging  from  his  general  physi- 
ognomy  and  understanding,  we  should  take  him  to  be  six.  Indecd, 
nothing  can  be  more  infantile  than  his  entire  appearance,  especially 
his  large  head,  and  little,  button-like  lióse. 

As  a curiosity,  however,  the  little  general  is  worth  paying  a shil- 
ling  to  visit.  He  is  cheerful  and  healthy ; his  growth  has  been  evi- 
dently  curtailed  neither  by  osseous  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
watery  head.  Should  his  life  be  spared,  provided  he  does  not  shoot 
up  all  at  once,  he  will  one  day  be  a real  marvel ; but  we  must  con- 
fess  at  present  we  thought  the  small  man,  whom  we  paid  a peiiny  to 
look  at  in  the  Tunnel  Fair  last  month,  much  inore  remarkablé  for 
symmetry,  although  several  inches  taller.  We  believe  he  is  still  to 
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be  seen  for  the  sanie  sum,  with  a conglomeraron  of  natural  and  ar- 
tificial wonders,  amongst  the  Dutch  docks,  little  dust-pans,  and 
aluinode-beef-sliops  oí*  Iiigh  Holborn  and  St.  Gilcs*s. 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DRAM  ATIC  AUTHORS’  SOCIETY. 


Messieurs, 

I am  learning  from  divers  gazettes  de  Londres  tlmt  yon  are  employ- 
ing  your  talent,  si  vraiment  original,  in  the  traduction  of  the  magni- 
fiques melodrames  and  vaudevilles  which  tlie  genius  of  the  French 
drainatists  bring  to  the  day.  The  idea  that  your  noble  country  is  so 
very  deficient  in  the  crimes  and  follies  which  mnke  the  foundations 
of  inodern  plays,  as  to  coinpel  you  to  resort  to  Paris  for  inaterials,  I 
discard,  chasse.  No  1 la  Grande  Bretagne,  rich  in  rosbif,  fromage  du 
Chester,  and  ginger  beer,  caunot  be  poor  in  homicide,  in  fidelity,  and 
fraud.  She  is  the  first  in  everytliing,  la  premiere  des  premieres,  “ first 
ílower  of  the  sea,  and  principal  gein  of  the  ocean/'as  Monsieur  O’Con- 
nell  sings  at  the  Salle  de  Conciliatioii . And  so,  je  com^ois,  you  talce  the 
stories  and  the  dialogues,  the  decorations  and  dramatis  personas  of  our 
pauvres  petites  affair  of  the  Ambigú,  or  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  merely 
to  oblige  us,  and  strengthen  the  “alíenle  cundíale /*  which  M.  Guizot 
is  so  desirous  of  promoting.  Símil  France,  “la  patrie  reconoissante,” 
suffer  you  to  exceed  her  in  courtesy  ? Goddem  ! non  ! We  shall  re- 
ciprócate in  every  particular ; for  every  pclit  mbt  d’obligeance  blown 
across  the  water  by  the  English,  we  shall  send  mille  compümens  gm- 
cienoc , and  myself  will  talce  the  English  dramatic  authors  under  my 
very  particular  care,  and  will  transíate  and  adapt  their  noble  produc- 
tions  for  the  Varietés  and  the  Gy  vina  se,  I send  you  my  coups  d'essui , 
in  a translation  from  the  melodrame  of  Richaid  the  Third , by  Mon- 
sieur Colley  Cibber. 

€t  Enfin  voila  done  Phiver  de  notre  mecontentement  changé  en  óté 
superbe  par  ce  soleil  d'York,  et  tous  les  nuages  qui  s'abaissaient  sur 
notre  maison  sont  ensevelis  dans  le  sein  profond  de  Tocéan,  c'est  a dire 
suhmergés.  Nous  voila  maintenant  le  front  ceint  de  guirlandas  victo- 
rieuses  et  les  bras*  meurtris  suspendus  en  monuinents.  Nos  tupages 
sé  veres  sont  devenus  de  joyeuses  assemblées  et  nos  marches  terribles 
des  airs  de  vaudeville. 


Air — Soldat  Franjáis. 


De  dieu  des  guerres  au  front  couronné, 
Do  son  visage  a chassé  la  colére, 

Sur  des  cltevaux  de  Imitadle  monté, 

Ne  cbassant  plus  le  timide  adver- 
saire. 


Avec  sa  nmitresse  il  se  plait 
A danser  au  son  d'une  lyro  ; 
Muís  mui  bossu  et  cuntrefuit, 

Qni  suis  pour  tout  cela  trop  Pair 
JMa  foi,  messieurs  je  conspire.” 


This  will  show  you  mes  intentions.  Bientot  je  serais  ii  Londres, 
when  I shall  the  lionour  have  you  to  see.  Pendant  mon  sejour  je  ré- 
sterais  d V Hotel  de  V Instituí  Anglais  et  Rtrangér,  tenu  pur  M.  Buck- 
ingham,  George  Street,  Ilanover  Square. 

J’ai  Thonneur  d'étre,  Messieurs,  votre  trés-huinble  serviteur. 

Achí  lee  Giiíaud* 

Itue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 

No.  37- 


■ I was  doubtful  if  bras  should  be  used  for  arms.  That  which  dcc>ded  ine  was 
the  vwt  bruised.  I am  told  that  the  bo.reurs  wlio  use  tlieir  arms  are  called  bruisers. 
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TIIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  ALBEIIT  S3J1TH. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  LEE  CU. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Vincent  is  led  by  I\lr.  Bolt  to  tlie  edge  of  n precipice. 

In  a few  minutes*  time  from  leaving  the  hill  Vincent  and  bis 
friend  liad  made  the  journey  of  Tower-Ditch,  as  far  as  the  thorbugh- 
fare  outside  the  rails  allowed  them,  and  arrivéd  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  They  then  passed  some  tall  warehouses,  whieh,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  appeared  to  rise  to  such  a height  tliat  their  summits 
were  no  longer  perceptible,  and  turned  into  a Street  running  parallel 
with  the  banks  and  wharfs  of  the  Thames. 

It  was  a curious  locality  they  now  entered;  neither  land  ñor 
water,  but  a chaos  of  both.  Indeed  it  requireda  little  consideration 
to  State  truly  whieh  it  most  belonged  to.  For  the  houses  in  most 
cases  ran  out  into  the  river  on  piles  and  embankments,  built  as  much 
on  tlie  Thames  as  the  dry  ground  : and  the  ships,  in  return,  appeared 
to  have  forsaken  their  proper  element,  and  walked  over  high  walls 
into  large  inclosures  amidst  the  warehouses,  from  whieh  their  bow- 
sprits  projeeted  strangely  over  the  road,  as  if  they  were  about  to  sail 
forward  on  the  land,  charging  and  knocking  down  all  the  elevations 
that  stood  in  their  way. 

There  were  numbers  of  odd,  unnatural  bridges,  too,  at  various 
parts  of  the  thoroughíare,  that  felt  when  you  walked  over  them  as 
if  they  were  constructed  so  as  to  tumble  down  suddenly,  and  by 
dividing  in  the  middle,  let  you  into  the  dark  noisome  water  below, 
without  a chance  of  ever  being  seen  or  heard  of  again.  Or,  if  you 
escaped  this  fate,  there  were  deep  and  narrow  spines  of  iron  running 
across  their  entire  length,  to  trip  you  up,  and  cut  you  in  lialf  when 
you  fell  down  upon  them.  Then  carne  more  warehouses,  not  only 
in  the  Street  they  were  passing  along,  but  stretching  away  on  eacli 
side  of  by-lanes,  with  cranes  along  their  upper  stories,  whieh  some- 
times  blew  round  in  the  night-wind,  and  looked  like  so  many  gibbets 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  occupants.  And  the  few  people  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  were  as  ampliibious  as  the  quarter  they 
traversed.  In  the  day-time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  said 
whether  they  were  carmen  or  sailors,  and  at  night  the  identifieation 
was  lost  altogether. 

“ Now,  I reckon  you  may  be  tr  usted,”  said  Bolt  to  Vincent,  as 
they  pursued  their  way.  “ All  you  've  got  to  do  is  to  liear,  see,  and 
say  nothing.  Open  your  eyes,  and  shut  your  mouth,  and  see  what 
we  sliall  seiul  yoii." 

Vincent  promised  compliance,  as  he  wondered  where  the  journey 
was  to  termínate.  At  last  Bolt  turned  down  a narrow  alley  between 
two  stores,  and  carne  to  the  waterside,  at  a dilapidated  hard,  or  laiul- 
ing-place,  whieh  ran  out  into  the  water  from  a ruinous  oíd  wharf  at 
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the  back  of  one  of  the  stores.  He  crossed  a few  barges  that  were 
lying  off  the  shore,  in  a state  of  torpor,  giving  an  occasional  grunt, 
as  if  perfectly  content  with  their  heavy  inactivity,  when  they  chafed 
against  each  ; and  bidding  Vincent  be  careful  where  he  trod,  in  the 
obscurity,  at  last  seized  a rope,  fastened  to  one  of  their  tillers,  and 
dragged  a boat  to  the  side. 

<€  Iíold  hard!  ” he  cried,  in  a low,  hurried  voice,  as  Vincent  was 
aboutto  enter  it,  agreeably  to  his  commands.  “Jump  down  into  the 
barge.  The  pólice  is  Corning." 

He  crouched  down  as  he  spoke  into  one  of  the  compartraents  of 
the  lighter,  and  Vincent  followed  his  example.  The  regular  sound 
of  oars  as  they  feathered  in  the  rullocks  carne  nearer  and  nearer  : 
then  voices  were  heard  cióse  to  the  barge.  These  passed,  and  were 
again  lost  in  the  distance. 

“ I wonder  what  they  're  about  now  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bolt,  as  he 
raised  his  head  cautiously  above  the  gunwale  of  the  barge.  <c  No 
good,  I 'm  afeard.  They  're  a bad  set,  them  pólice,  depend  upon  it." 

And  he  said  these  last  words  with  a reproving  shake  of  liis  head, 
as  if  he  looked  upon  the  executive  body  general ly  as  raen  of  sinister 
pursuits,  not  to  be  trusted.  As  regarded  his  own  afia  ir  s perhaps 
they  were  not. 

As  the  sound  of  the  galley  died  away,  Vincent  descended  into  the 
boat,  followed  by  Bolt,  who  took  the  skulls,  and  pulled  off  down  the 
river.  He  did  not  appear  anxious,  however,  to  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  but  chose  the  smaller  thoroughfares  behind  and  be- 
tween  the  rows  of  shipping  anchored  in  the  pool,  calling  Vincent’ s 
attention  every  now  and  then  to  different  vessels>  whose  economy  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

“ Do  you  see  that  schooner  ?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  a particular 
ship.  “ Well,  if  you  get  into  any  trouble  within  a day  or  two,  go 
quietly  aboard  of  her,  and  you '11  be  all  right.  She's  always  got 
that  little  glim  aliglit  at  her  stern ; and  so  you  ’ll  know  her,  anyhow. 
Keep  it  in  mind." 

At  length  he  shot  suddenly  across  to  the  Surrey  side,  and  guided 
tlic  boat  towards  a house  at  the  water's  edge,  at  one  of  whose  Win- 
dows a candle  was  burning,  apparently  by  way  of  signal.  A sort  of 
penthouse  overhung  the  river,  but  a few  feet  above  it  at  high- water, 
and  the  boat  w-as  brought  immediately  under  this.  Bolt  then  pulled 
a piece  of  rusty  chain,  which  hung  against  one  of  the  supports,  and 
gave  a peculiar  tremulous  whistle.  It  was  repeated  from  above  after 
a moment's  pause ; and  then  the  end  of  a knotted  rope  fell  down 
upon  the  boat. 

4‘  Now  follow  me,"  said  Bolt.  " I reckon  you  *re  a good  hand  at 
climbing;  only  make  sure  of  both  your  hands  or  your  feet  before 
you  move  either.  Wait  till  I am  clear  up." 

To  follow  his  companion  was  not  a task  of  much  difficulty,  and 
Vincent  soon  crept  through  aspecies  of  trap  in  the  floor,  and  gained 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tenement. 

It  was  evidently  the  tap-room  of  some  low  public-house  that  over- 
looked  the  water,  with  an  entrance  from  the  river-side  Street.  Ten 
or  twelve  people,  male  and  female,  were  assembled  there ; some 
drinking,  others  smoking  and  playing  cards,  but  all  of  suspicious 
exterior ; indeed,  one  or  two,  in  the  dress  of  pilota,  with  rough  blue 
coats,  and  glazed  (t  sou'-westers  " were  absol u tely  ruffianly.  They 
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stared  sullerily  at  Vincent  as  he  entered ; and  then  resumed  their 
pipes,  with  tlic  smoke  (rom  which  the  room  was  almost  choked  up. 
Some  long,  foreign-looking  bottles,  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
which  Vincent  recollected  in  the  waggon  by  which  he  had  arrived 
in  London,  stood  on  the  table ; and  both  the  fumes  of  the  room,  and 
the  rougli  appointments  of  the  table,  shewed  that  spirits  were  more 
patronized  than  beer  by  those  who  used  the  house. 

" My  friend,  Mr.  Vinson,"  said  Bolt,  by  way  of  introduction  for 
his  companion  ; " one  of  us,  and  no  mistake.” 

" Glad  to  see  yon,  sir,”  replied  one  of  the  guests,  oíTering  his 
glass.  " Take  a drain  to  our  better  acquaintance.  1 think  we  *ve 
met  before.” 

As  Vincent  took  the  proífered  grog  he  recognized  in  its  owner  the 
driver  of  the  waggon,  whom  Mr.  Bolt  had  aided  in  raising  the  taba 
of  spirit  from  the  ice,  on  the  evening  before  alluded  to  : and  he  now 
began  to  see  through  the  pursuits  of  the  society. 

" I liope  the  genTman  is  well,  too,  though  I don't  know  liim, 
leastways  as  I knows  ón,”  exclaimed  another  of  the  company,  in  hall’ 
intuxicutod  acccnts,  advancing  towards  liim, — a bloated-looking  fel- 
low,  in  the  costume  of  a cab stand  waterman. 

" What,  Tubs!”  cried  Bolt;  “ are  you  back  again?  How  are 
yon,  oíd  fireplug?” 

" How  ought  I to  be,  after  paying  a fortnight's  visit  to  the  mili  at 
Coldbath  Castle  ? and  all  the  while  I worn’t  the  one.” 

" No  ; very  unlucky,  Tubs,”  returned  Bolt,  in  tones  of  mock- 
commiseration.  " It  never  is  the  one  as  the  pólice  catches  ; it  's  al- 
ways  the  other  gentleman  as  gets  away.  But  how  are  you  after 
your  confinement  ?” 

"Just  as  well  as  can  be  expected,”  replied  the  other.  "I'm 
afraid  I took  a little  too  much  water  there  ; that  New  River  tap 
don’t  do  a man  much  good.” 

" No;  it’s  too  strong  to  be  took  by  itself,  I know,”  replied  Bolt 
gravely,  which  produced  a hoarse  laugh  from  the  rest. 

"I’m  afeard  you 're  looking  for  a seat,  sir,”  continued  Tubs,  ad- 
dressing  himself  to  Vincent.  Ilere's  a bucket — my  stock-in-trade 
I calis  it — quite  at  your  Service.” 

It  ’s  very  comfortable,”  said  Vincent,  unconcernedly  turning  the 
bucket  upside  down,  and  sitting  on  it.  “ Thank'ee.” 

“ When  the  plugs  is  running,  or  the  tide  high,”  chimed  in  Bolt, 
"that  seat  keeps  Tubs  above  water;  their  seats  do  the  same  for  a 
great  many  members  of  parliament/' 

"Good  again  I”  replied  the  waterman  approvingly.  He  was  evi- 
dently  the  prominent  man  — half  buffoon,  half  butt  — of  the  com- 
pany.  From  the  club  to  the  pot-liouse  his  fellow  is  al  ways  to  be 
found,  although  in  different  phases. 

"Come,  give  us  a speeeh,  Tubs,"  said  Bolt;  "open  the  Rother- 
liitlie  parliament.” 

“ That  's  just  what  I was  going  to  do  when  you  come  in.” 

"Well,  go  on  ! — a speeeh! — a speeeh  Y*  cried  the  others,  knock- 
ing  their  liands  on  the  tables. 

Tubs,  Avho  appeared  only  anxious  to  be  asked,  and  did  not  take 
much  pressing,  got  on  one  of  the  tables,  with  the  assistance  of  Bolt, 
so  that  his  head  almost  touched  the  ceiling,  and  taking  a pewter-pot 
of  brandy-and-water  in  one  liand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  made  a 
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pipe  trace  imaginary  problems  from  Euclid  in  the  air,  thus  com- 
menced, 

€t  Gentlemen  and  ladies — ** 

“ Ladies  first,"  observed  Bolt,  interrupting  him. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,**  continued  the  orator,  not  offended.  “ The 
last  sessions  having  terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  se v eral  oF  you, 
much  to  your  surprise,  I thank  you  for  this  measure  you  llave 
brought  forward,  ni  the  discussion  of  which  I have  great  satis- 
faction." 

Therc  was  a murmur  of  approbation. 

“ I continued  to  receive,**  Mr.  Tubs  went  on,  “the  most  flattering 
assurances  of  support  respecting  the  disposal  of  anytliing  we  may  . 
find  by  chance,  from  the  different  natives  of  llosemary  Lañe. 

“ With  respect  to  the  Union,  what  I have  to  say  is,  that  I liope  we 
may  never  get  into  it,  whilst  the  hospitable  doors  of  Her  Majesty's 
gaols  is  open  to  all  deser ving  characters. 

€€  Gentlemen  upon  short  commons, 

“ I have  directed  some  supplies  to  be  laid  before  you,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  join,  and  not  offended  in  being  asked.  And  1 pro- 
rogue  tliis  parliauient  until  whenever  you  like ; first  asking  the 
member  as  has  taken  his  seat  this  evening  what  he*s  going  to  stand." 

As  Mr.  Tubs  concluded  his  address  he  looked  towards  Vincent,  in 
expectation  of  an  answer. 

“Mr.  Vinson  will  do  whatever  is  proper/1  observed  Bolt. 

“ Oh,  of  course,"  returned  Vincent.  “ Send  for  what  you  picase.** 

" Mr.  Vinson  *s  a gentleman,"  said  the  waterman.  “ Whenever 
you  turn  to  the  temperance,  and  want  a go  of  water,  come  to  my 
stand,  and  you  shall  have  it.  There  *s  a plug  in  the  post  at  the  cor- 
ner. 

Fresh  liquor  circulated,  and  the  conversation  became  general,  al- 
though  it  was  full  of  allusions  in  a strange  language,  and  mostly  un- 
intelligible  to  Vincent.  At  last  the  landlord  informed  the  guests 
that  he  was  about  to  cióse  the  house ; upon  which  the  niujority  of 
them  took  their  departure,  including  Mr.  Tubs,  leaving  Vincent 
with  Bolt,  and  two  of  the  seafaring-looking  inen  whom  he  liad  first 
noticed. 

“ Now  tliey  *re  off,"  said  Bolt,  as  he  listened  at  the  door  until  all 
appeared  still,  “ I *11  tell  you  what  we  want  you  for.  Are  you  will- 
ing  to  make  a good  bit  of  money  with  a little  trouble  ?" 

u I ask  pardon,”  growled  one  of  the  other  fellows  ; “but,  before 
you  lets  all  out.  Cricket,  are  you  sure  of  your  man  ?** 

“ Should  I have  brought  him  here  if  I hadn*t  been  ?"  replied  Bolt 
shortly.  “Now,  look  here,  Vinson, — we  TI  drop  the  'mister*  to 
save  time,  — there 's  a chance  of  us  coves  gctting  ricli  without  trou- 
ble. Would  that  suit  your  complaint?** 

“ It  depends  upon  thewayit's  done  in,"  replied  Vincent.  “I 
believe  I can  turn  my  liand  to  anything." 

“ Well,  I '11  out  with  it  then,”  said  Bolt ; “ here  goes  ! The  truth 
is,  we  have  a crack  coming  off  to-morrow  night,  not  a great  way 
from  the  coast,  and  we  want  your  help." 

“ What?*’  cried  Vincent  sharply,  with  a suddenness  that  made  the 
others  start.  " You  want  me  to  join  you  in  a robbery  ! Thank  you  ; 
but  I have  not  quite  come  to  that  yet." 
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“ I thought  the  gentleman  was  proud  from  the  first  look  of  him/* 
observed  one  of  the  mariners,  with  no  very  pleasant  expression. 

“Hush  ! nonsense  !**  replied  Bolt.  “ Now  look  here,  Vinson.  If 
you  thinks  wewant  you  to  g o and  break  open  a house,  and  carry  off 
the  swag  yourself,  you  're  wrong  ; it's  no  such  thing.** 

f<  Well,  what  on  earth  is  it  then,  you  wish  ?”  asked  Scattergood,  in 
return. 

“ Why,  I don't  think  you  *d  object  to  save  three  fellow-creeters 
from  the  gallows,’*  said  Bolt. 

“ I wish  you  'd  drop  all  this  damned  mystery,  and  come  to  the 
point/*  exclaimed  Vincent.  “ What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do?** 

Mr.  Bolt  walked  ouietly  to  the  door,  and  then  inspected  the  room 
very  carefully,  as  if  he  was  suspicious  of  listcners  lurking  inside  the 
very  pewter  measures.  He  then  said  to  Vincent, 

“ Whether  you  are  with  us  or  not,  the  crack  will  take  place.  If 
we  get  well  ofr,  very  good  ; if  not,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a mess, 
I don*t  sec  liow  it  can  liarm  you  to  be  lying  oíT  the  coast  in  our  skiff, 
to  put  us  across  the  river.  Eh?** 

“ I would  rathcr  not/*  rcplicd  Vincent.  “ I think  you  might  get 
somebody  else.” 

“ Nobody  as  could  manage  so  well,  I reckon/*  replied  Bolt. 

“ And  whereabouts  is  it  you  wish'd  me  to  be?** 

“ Any  where  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  will  give  you  the 
shortest  line  to  Brentwood,  for  the  house  would  lie  on  that  trade. 
It  *s  called  Blazcs,  or  Babel,  or  Brabunts,  or  something  like  it.  Why, 
what  *s  up  now  ? How  you  jumped  !*' 

“ Brabants  !**  ejaculated  Vincent,  almost  unconsciously.  Then, 
recovering  himself,  he  added,  “ Ale  ? — oh  no,  notliing.  The  ñame 
struck  me.  I think  I have  heard  it  before.** 

“ Well,  may  we  trust  you?  Will  you  be  there  to-morrow  ?** 

“ I will,**  said  Vincent  earncstly.  “ I give  you  my  honour,  if  you 
set  store  by  such  a thing.** 

“ Oh  ! honour  amongst — gentlemen  like  us,  in  course/'  said  Bolt. 
The  conversation  finished,  Vincent  rose  todepart.  He  was  shown 
out  of  the  front-door  by  the  landlord,  who  fastened  it  up  carefully 
after  him. 

Píe  waited  in  the  Street  for  a few  seconds,  undecided  what  plan 
he  should  adojDt,  and  then  turned  down  a dark  alley  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  which  slanted  down  to  the  Thames.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning  down,  so  that  he  was  just  enabled  to  creep  along  the  edge  of 
the  water  upon  the  wet  shingles  to  where  Bolt's  skiff  was  still  lying. 
Hastily  unfastening  the  cord  which  lield  it,  he  launched  it  into  the 
stream,  and  in  another  minute  was  pullin^  vigorously  down  the 
river,  in  a manner  which  betokened  long  habitude  with  the  manage- 
ment  of  a boat. 

The  morning  broke  coid  and  foggy  ; the  banks  on  eitlier  side  w ere 
almost  invisible  in  the  dull  grey  liglit ; whilst  huge  colliers  were 
floating  lazily  on  the  tide,  looking  in  the  mist  like  phantom  vessels. 
But  Vincent  was  still  at  his  task,  and  by  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight 
had  placed  several  good  miles  betwcen  the  Pool  and  himself,  in  his 
course  down  the  Thames. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  become»  joyoiis  at  Gravesend,  wliere  Mr.  Suarry  relieve»  bis  mi  mi. 

Fjne  weather  crept  on  as  soon  as  blackthorn  winter  was  over,  and 
its  effeets  were  speedily  visible  upon  the  whole  creation.  Everything 
prepared  to  welcome  the  summer ; and,  simaltaneously  with  the 
change  of  the  caddis-worm  into  the  mayfly,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  discarded 
his  winter  toilet,  bought  a gent’s  Zephyr  Cachucha,  which  was  a 
great-coat  of  thin  oatmeal-coloured  blanketing,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ burst  forth  into  light  and  lifc,  and  delivered  liiiusclf  up  to 
the  abandon  of  rural  pleasures.”  This  desirable  occupation  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  hiring  a bed-rooin  in  Windmill  Street, 
Gravesend,  whither  also  Mr.  Snarry  accompanied  liim,  to  the  grief 
of  Mrs.  Chicksand. 

And  wonderfully  popular  with  the  passengers  and  officers  of  the 
Topaz  steamer  did  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  soon  become,  even  to  being  per- 
mitted  to  climb  upon  the  paddle-boxes,  and  walk  along  the  bridge 
that  connects  them  ; and  his  general  manners  were  so  diverting,  that 
Mrs.  Hankins*  sister,  who  once  went  down  by  special  invitation, 
under  Mrs.  Hankins*  own  chaperonage,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  world  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  declared  that  her  ine- 
vitable death  would  of  necessity  result  from  his  pleasantries,  and 
would  be  laid  at  his  particular  door,  if  he  persisted  in  being  so  atro- 
ciously  droll.  What  a strange  animal  he  w as  ! — did  Mrs.  Hankins 
ever  ! 

Whatever  were  the  inaterials  to  work  upon,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit’s  keen 
sense  of  the  funny  never  forsook  him.  Whether  he  played  an  ama- 
teur obligato  to  u Love  not/'  which  the  band  on  board  performed 
unceasingly,  upon  the  trombone  of  the  man  who  went  round  with  a 
faded  decanter-stand  to  solicit  coin,  or  whether  he  asked  the  steward 
at  dinner  for  half  a pint  of  that  peculiar  oíd  port  which  liad  been 
two  days  in  bottle  under  the  cabin  stairs,  or  the  celebrated  madeira 
which  had  voyaged  to  Gravesend  and  back  to  improve  its  flavour, 
he  w'as  equally  rich.  And  wdien  he  landed,  he  gave  such  fu  11  play  to 
his  facetious  spirits  all  the  wray  from  the  pier  to  his  lodgings,  that 
even  the  drivers  of  the  many-fashioned  vehicles  who  wrait  to  carry 
timid  visitors,  by  sheer  forcé,  and  against  their  will,  to  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  or  wherever  else  it  pleases  them  to  transport  their  help- 
less  victims,  gave  up  chaffing.  with  him  in  despair,  and  no  longer 
paid  any  attention  to  his  desire  that  they  would  take  him  “ as  far  as 
they  could  towards  Nova  Scotia  for  a shilling.”  These  little  ebulli- 
tions  of  a joyous  mind  at  first  ularmed  Mr.  Snarry  very  much,  until 
he  saw  that  no  great  harm  aróse  from  them,  when  he  enjoyed  them 
as  much  as  his  friend ; always  cxcepting  such  times  as  Mr.  Jollit 
chose  to  buy  a small  quantity  of  periwinkles,  and  eat  them  with  a 
pin  as  he  walked  upon  the  pier  at  the  fashionable  time  of  day,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  observed,  of  making  the  world  understand  that 
there  was  nothing  like  pride  about  him,  and  forcing  Snarry  to  feel 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  at  home,  even  in  great  society. 

If  there  was  one  locality  upon  earth  more  than  another  in  which 
Mr.  Jollit  allowed  his  spirits  to  be  boundingly  joyous,  it  was  within 
the  chalky  confines  of  Rosherville  Gardens  ; and  one  fine  afternoon, 
in  extra  good-humour,  he  was  pressing  the  greensward  of  that  ter- 
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restrial  paradise,  in  company  with  bis  friend.  It  was  really  a thing 
to  sec — Mr.  Jollit’s  deportment  at  Kosherville  : something  a person 
might  walk  a long  way  on  a liot  day,  in  tight  boots,  to  behold,  and 
not  feel  disappointed  aftcr  all.  I lis  first  funniment  took  place 
amongst  the  macaws,  when,  after  addressing  them  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar language,  until  he  set  them  all  shrieking,  he  would  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  coat-tail  pockets,  and  bending  his  body  at  a right 
angle,  hop  about  the  lawu  in  the  manner  of  a large  raven.  Next  he 
would  visit  the  monkeys,  and  sitting  on  a rustic  stool  opposite  to 
them,  would  imítate  all  their  actions,  and  eat  a bun  after  their  man- 
ner, occasionally  stopping  to  run  round  the  stool  upon  all-fours, 
previously  to  scratching  his  side  rapidly  with  the  extremities  of  his 
nails.  And  his  dialogue  with  the  distinguished  forcigner  who  lcts 
out  the  arrows  at  seven  for  twopence,  was  also  a great  diversión, 
being  earried  on  in  strange  tongues,  chieíly  of  the  cabalistic  dialect 
used  by  conjurors,  and  ahvays  ending  with  the  plirase,  “Tres-bien- 
voulez-vous-propria-que-maribus-paddy-whack,”  whicli,  not  ad- 
mitting  of  refutation,  usually  finished  the  conversation  at  once. 

Ñor  was  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  one  whit  less  humorous  when  the  quad- 
rille-band  struck  up  in  the  baronial  barn,  for  the  amusement  of 
tliose  whom  the  bilis  cali  “the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  for  then  he 
danced  literally  on  the  light  and  fantastic  toe,  especial ly  as  the  cava- 
licr  seul  in  La  Pastorale,  forwhich  he  reservedall  his  powers.  Some- 
times  he  sprang  from  the  earth,  turning  round  twice  before  he  carne 
down  again ; at  others  dropped  on  his  knee,  in  a graceful  attitude, 
before  his  partner  ; and,  when  particularly  hilarious,  he  would  lay 
hold  of  his  coat-tails,  which  always  playcd  a great  part  in  his  eccen- 
tricities,  in  the  style  that  ladies  hold  their  dresses ; and  then  dance  a 
graceful  measure,  ainidst  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Indeed,  so 
remarkahle  was  he,  that  Mrs.  Iiankins'  sister,  whom  he  once  per- 
suuded  to  be  his  partner,  “ never  felt  so  awkward  in  her  life — really 
— the  idea — how  very  absurd,  to  be  sure  I”  And  her  distress  did 
not  termínate  with  the  quadrille  ; for  when  they  went  to  one  of  the 
side-tables  for  refreshment,  which  consisted  of  shrimps  and  ginger- 
beer,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  struck  out  a new  line  of  humour,  and  com- 
menced  imitating  firewrorks  with  his  mouth,  until  he  broltc  two 
tumblers  in  his  endeavour  to  personify  a catherine-wheel  in  full 
play. 

“ I say,  Snarry,  oíd  fellow  ! you  're  down ; what  's  up  ?”  said  Mr. 
Jollit  to  his  friend  on  the  afternoon  in  question. 

A melancholy  “ Notliing,’*  which  belied  itself,  was  all  the  reply. 

“ I should  think  so  : you  look  as  if  there  was  not,”  returned 
Jollit.  “ Why  don't  you  be  jolly  ? — I am.  I ’ll  jump  you  for  a bot- 
tle  of  stout.  Look  here ; can  you  do  this  ?” 

The  incidental  performance  consisted  in  liolding  his  w'alking- 
stick  in  each  hand,  and  jumping  over  it,  first  forwards  and  then 
backwards.  It  was  a stick,  with  a knot  made  like  an  oíd  raan's 
liead,  and  very  crooked  and  deformed  ; just  the  sort  of  stick  you 
would  imagine  a funny  man  always  earried,  for  the  sake  of  society. 

‘ Come,  Snarry,  don't  mope.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  Js  the 
matter  ?”  continued  the  jocurnl  Jollit,  finding  that  his  challenge  was 
not  accepted.  “ I won’t  say  anything  about  it,  you  know.” 

“ I ’m  afruid  it  is  the  heart,”  replied  Snarry,  in  plaintive  accents, 
with  a suppressed  and  quivering  sigh. 
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“ What*s  the  matter  with  your  heart  ? Is  it  in  the  Higlilands,  or 
breaking  for  the  love  of  Alice  Gray  ?'*  inquired  Mr.  Joe  Jollit. 

Mr.  Snarry  shook  his  head,  and  looked  up  to  the  sky,  whose  float- 
ing  glow  spread  like  a rosy  ocean,  vast  und  bright.  Such  was  his 
inward  quotation  as  he  beheld  it. 

Now,  what  are  the  odds  I don’t  tell  yon  which  pack  the  card's 
in  ?*' inquired  Mr,  Jollit.  ~ T 1 ' r thoughts  are. 


the  first  floor." 

“I  am  afraid  that  it  is  s o,”  replied  Mr.  Snarry,  with  plaintive 
mournfulness.  “ Jollit — my  friend — you  will  not  betray  me  Y9 

Never!"  returned  Mr.  Joe,  with  dramatie  energy.  “ Only — I 
say  now,  Snarry,  don't  make  a fool  of  yourself." 

c<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Snarry,  apparently  hurt  at  the 
possibility  of  such  an  imputation. 

“Oh,  nothing ; only  those  things  get  on  so,  someliow  or  another, 
especially  first  loves.  Is  she  your  first  love  ?" 

“ 1 never  carcd  in  tliis  manner  for  another,"  replied  Mr.  Snarry. 

“ I thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Joe.  “ I 've  had  twenty  first  loves,  and 
know  what  it  is.  Let  ’s  rest  here  a little  while." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  tower  is 
built,  and  now  rested  against  the  battlements.  The  view  was  plea- 
sant,  with  its  diversified  prospect  of  hill  and  valley,  land  and  river, 
and  it  harmonized  with  i\Ir.  Snarry* s feelings.  He  leant  against  a 
buttress,  in*  the  attitude  of  a border  warden  on  the  donjon-keep ; 
whilst  Air.  Joe  Jollit,  having  shouldered  his  stick,  and  marched  as  a 
sentinel  two  or  three  times  backwards  and  forwards,  to  an  air  from 
131  ue  Beard,  threw  a handful  or  two  of  fine  gravel  upon  a party  who 
were  having  tea,  with  shriraps,  on  the  lawn  below,  and  then  crouch’d 
down  behind  the  ramparts. 

“ I repeat,"  continued  that  facetious  gentleman,  <(  that  you  must 
mind  what  you  are  about.” 

€t  In  which  way  ?"  asked  Air.  Snarry,  half  angrily. 

“ So.  A young  gentleman  meets  a young  lady  that  pleases  him. 
Very  well : you  can’t  gr unible  at  that.  Tliey  neither  tliink  about 
marriage.  I don't  mean,  you  know,  but  what  they  're  both  very 
proper;  but  they  don't  think  of  anytliing  at  all.  Only  they  appear 
to  suit  one  another — tlieir  notions  and  ideas,  perliaps,  go  the  same 
way ; and,  in  consequence,  the  gentleman  dangles  about  after  the 
lady  whenever  they  meet.  Perhaps,  in  her  mind,  the  lady  dangles 
about  after  the  gentleman  just  as  much,  but  never  openly,  because 
it  's  not  correct.'* 

“ But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  me,  Joe?"  asked  Air.  Snarry. 

“ Well,  tliat’s  what  I *m  coming  to.  This  dangling  goes  on  until 
the  young  lady  herself,  or  most  likely  her  friends,  think  it  time  to 
ask  something  about  intentions ; and  then  the  young  gentleman  all 
ofasudden  sees  the  folly  of  carrying  these  things  too  lar.  Now, 
don’t  you  see  the  fix  he  places  himsclf  in?  He  has  eitlier  made  a 
fool  of  the  girl,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  or  he  is  hooked,  rather  against 
his  will,  to  marry,  which  is  not  altogether  to  his  taste,  although  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  flirting  with  her." 

The  lecture  was  so  unexpected  from  Air.  Jollit,  that  Air.  Snarry 
opened  his  cyes  very  wide  in  astonishment. 

“ I see  you  are  surprised  to  hear  me  go  on  like  this,”  said  Air. 


You  are  thinking  about 


black  hair  on 
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Joe ; “ but  I llave  got  into  several  rows  of  this  sort, — funny  men  do 
sometí  mes, — and  su  I like  to  warn  people.  Now,  suppose  this  at- 
tachnient  of  yours  to  Miss  Scatterguod  comes  to  anything, — you  have 
not  mueli  tin,  and  it  seems  she  has  none  at  all, — what  would  you 
do  ?" 

" A cottage — ” cjaculated  Mr.  Snarry. 

“ Oh,  nonsense,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jollit;  “that  has  all  bcen  found 
out  long  ago.  Does  she  know  you  care  for  her  ?** 

íf  1 wished  Mrs.  Chicksand  to  liint  at  it/'  said  Air.  Snarry  ; “ and 
I sent  her  bouquets  occasionally  of  geraniums  and  hot-house  plants 
for  her  toilet-table.*' 

« Try  wall-flowers  next  time,’*  said  Jollit ; “ they  go  a great  way 
for  a small  sura,  like  an  Upper  Clapton  ómnibus." 

“But,  Jollit/'  said  Air.  Snarry  imploringly,  “ this  must  remain 
locked  in  our  bosoms." 

“ Chests,  Snarry,  if  you  please.  Never  lose  a joke  if  you  can  lielp 
it.  Locked  in  our  chests  is  good.  Oh,  yes,  of  course;  I shall  not 
say  a word  about  it.  Only,  if  yon  must  be  a butterfly,  take  my  ad- 
vice,  and  never  stay  near  one  flower  too  long.*' 

“ I fear  it  is  too  deep,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  with  another  sigh.  “ The 
sun  is  going  down  over  the  spot  she  inhabits/*  he  continued  poetic- 
ally,  as  he  looked  towards  the  transparent  fog  in  the  west,  that  in- 
dicated  the  locality  of  London. 

“ Yes,  all  right,"  answered  Mr.  Jollit ; “and  I think  we  will  go 
down  ourselves,  for  it  is  getting  chilly.  Hark !"  he  added,  as  the 
souiul  of  music,  expressing  the  pursuit  of  harmony  under  ditticulties, 
rose  from  below,  “ the  festivity  commences.  Now  see  me  take  the 
shine  out  of  the  company." 

They  descended  to  the  ball-room,  and  Air.  Jollit  was,  if  anything, 
richer  than  ordinary.  But  Air.  Snarry  sat  apart  from  the  throng  of 
revellers,  as  he  termed  them,  and  lost  himself  in  meditation  until  the 
fireworks  commeneed,  when  he  again  joined  bis  friend.  But  even 
then  there  was  not  a rocket  burst,  whose  stars  did  not  turn  them- 
sel  ves  into  Clara  Scattergood's  eyes  as  they  descended.  And  when 
he  arrived  at  lióme,  he  sat  at  his  window  which  looked  upon  Wind- 
mill  Hill,  and  ruminated  upon  the  object  of  his  aflections,  lost  to 
everything  else, — even  to  the  uncertain  notes  of  a ilute,  which  a 
gen  ti  eman  in  the  house  used  to  play  in  bed  for  an  hour  every  night 
before  he  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Frederick  arrives  at  tbe  end  of  his  jouniey. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  Freddy  awoke  again.  Birds  were 
singing  around  him  ; the  dewdrops  on  the  grass  were  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  early  sunbeams ; the  little  perking  squirrels  were 
darting  from  one  tree  to  another,  now  running  along  the  branches, 
now  just  shewing  their  noses  from  the  forkof  a bough ; and  at  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  woodland,  tall,  undisturbed  columns  of  smoke  were 
rising  above  the  foliage  from  the  cottages.  All  the  liorrid  creaturcs 
that  liad  surrounded  him  in  the  gloomy  night  resumed  their  natural 
forras ; and  became  once  more  simple  trees  in  the  cheerful  daylight. 

He  was  hungry — very  hungry  ; but  a draught  of  the  clear  water 
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frora  the  little  spring  that  bustled  through  the  forest,  was  all  he 
could  procure  for  breakfast ; and  it  servcd  also  for  bis  toilet.  And 
then  he  started  off  again,  feeling  somewhat  bolder  than  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  but  still  equally  uncertain  in  wliich  direction  he 
should  travel. 

lie  passed  two  or  three  gentlemen’s  houses,  where  the  closed 
Windows  showed  that  the  inmates  were  not  yet  stirring  ; and  at  last 
carne  to  a turnpike-road.  A light-covered  cart,  filled  with  mats  and 
turnery-wfare  was  joggingalong  as  he  turned  out  oF  the  by-lane.  The 
driver  was  seated  in  front,  singing  a song  of  no  very  great  poetical 
pretensions,  to  an  air  wliich  any  une  may  hear  churu  sed,  if  he  listens 
outside  the  tap-room  window  of  acountry  public-house  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  he  looked  altogether  so  pleasant  that  Freddy  ventured  to 
ask  hiru  for  a ride. 

“ To  be  sure,"  said  the  man ; “ I 'm  sure  you  must  be  in  a hurry, 
to  get  up  so  early.  There/*  he  continued,  as  he  helped  the  little  boy 
up  from  the  step  to  the  shaft,  i€  sit  down  on  tliis  mat.  Where  are 
you  going  ?” 

<cJust  out  there,"  answered  Frederick,  making  an  are  of  about 
twenty  miles  with  his  finger,  across  the  horizon. 

Well,  you  must  have  a good  deal  to  do  when  you  get  there, 
I Tn  thinking/*  replied  the  man  ; “ if  your  connexion  covers  all  that 
ground.  You  hav’n't  even  liad  time  to  get  your  shoes  blacked — have 
you  ?" 

Freddy  began  to  sliuffle  about  upon  his  seat,  and  looked  very  un- 
comfortable.  The  man  could  never  be  a Bow  Street  magistrate  in 
disguise,  that  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailor's  had  sent  after  him  ! 

“ Now  good  boys  always  tell  the  truth,"  said  the  man  ; “and  I *m 
sure  you  ’re  a good  boy,  only  you  don't  like  your  book.  Isn't  that 
it?  Come,  now  ; tell  me  what  school  you  *ve  run  away  from." 

Frederick  felt  there  must  certainly  be  some  brand  upon  his  fore- 
head  that  proclaimcd  his  desertion.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  got 
very  frigh tened,  and  began  to  cry. 

“ I thought  so/'  said  the  man.  “ There  — never  mind  — I ’m  not 
going  to  hurt  you.  Where  do  you  want  to  be  taken?  I live  at 
Brentwood.” 

The  ñame  of  the  place  seemed  to  come  upon  the  little  boy  as 
naturally  as  that  of  his  own  family.  They  had  once  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

“ And  who  do  1 ^ itwood  ?*' 


recollection  that  his  father  had  business  there  on  certain  days. 

The  acquaintance  w?as  certainly  a vague  one ; but  it  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  man:  for  he  asked  no  more  questions,  but  struck  up  his 
song  again,  beating  time  with  his  oíd  whip  upon  the  back  of  the 
horse  ; and  so  they  went  on,  until  he  carne  to  a little  public-house, 
where  he  got  down  whilst  the  horse  baited  ; and  when  he  carne  back 
brought  Frederick  an  enormous  lurap  of  bread  and  coid  bacon.  He 
was  a good-hearted  man,  and  had  got  children  of  his  own. 

It  was  a long  journey ; and  the  driver  appeared  to  be  very  popu- 
lar on  the  road,  for  he  stopped  at  every  village  to  talk  at  the  inns, 
and  dispose  of  some  of  his  tliings  to  the  small  shops ; in  fact,  it  took 
nearly  all  day.  But  at  six  in  the  evening  they  cauic  near  the  town 
before  spoken  of. 


“ The  Whitc 


Frederick.  He  had  some  faint 
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A pleasant  country-town  is  Brentwood ; neat  and  clean,  with 
glimpses  of  picturesque  headlands,  and  fair  green  landscapes  from 
the  openings  of  its  streets';  and  now  and  then  a fine  oíd  gable,  or 
venerable  gothic  window  diversifying  the  less  picturesque  elevations 
of  sume  rural  architect.  And  there  are  few  hostelries  in  England 
into  which  a traveller  would  sooner  turn  for  entertainment  for  him- 
self  or  animal  than  that  of  the  White  Hart,  whose  effigy  looks  placid- 
ly  along  the  principie  Street  from  his  lofty  bracket,  secured  thereto 
by  a costly  gilt  chain,  which  assuredly  prevenís  him  from  jumping 
down  and  plunging  into  the  leafy  glades  and  coverts  within  view. 
And  when  you  enter  the  great  gate,  there  is  a friendly  look  in  the 
oíd  carved  gíillery  running  above  the  yard,  which  speaks  of  comfort 
and  hospitaíity ; you  think  at  once  of  quiet  chambers  ; beds,  into 
which  you  dive,  and  sink  at  least  three  feet  down,  from  their  very 
softness  ; with  sweet,  clean  country  furniture,  redolent  of  lavender. 
The  pantry,  too,  is  a thing  to  see : not  so  much  for  the  promise  of 
refection  which  it  discloses,  as  for  its  blue  Dutch  tiles,  with  land- 
scapes thereon,  where  gentlemen  of  meditative  minds,  something  be- 
tween  Quakers  and  British  yeomen,  are  walking  about  in  wonder- 
ful  coats,  or  fishing  in  troubled  waters ; all  looking  as  if  they  were 
very  near  connexions  of  the  celebrated  pedestrian,  Christian,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  oíd  editions  of  “ The  Pilgrim's  Progress.” 

The  man  drove  up  lo  the  inn,  and  putting  Frederick  down  at  the 
gate,  gave  him  in  chargc  to  one  of  the  waiters ; then,  telling  him  to 
be  a good  boy,  and  stay  where  he  was,  because  he  would  be  well 
taken  care  of,  went  away  lióme. 

Three  or  four  years  was  a great  space  of  time  to  the  little  boy,  at 
his  age ; but  he  recollected  the  master  of  the  inn,  and  when  the 
waiter  took  him  into  a little  snug  parlour  behind  the  bar,  where  the 
landlord  was  sitting,  and  left  them  together,  he  disburdened  his 
inind  to  him  of  all  his  troubles,  and  felt  almost  at  home  again.  And 
his  confidence  was  even  more  restored  when  the  worthy  host,  after 
he  liad  listened  to  his  narrative,  and  seen  some  of  the  bruises  and 
weals  still  remaining  from  Gogsley's  bullying,  gave  him  a comfort- 
uble  tea,  and  proceeded  to  ask  several  questions  about  his  familv, 
whilst  Freddy  sat  with  his  legs  up  in  a chair,  buried  in  a huge  oíd 
shooting-jacket,  by  way  of  dressing-gown,  and  his  feet  plunged 
into  a pair  of  slippcrs,  which  liad  evidently  becn  cut  down  from 
the  slioes  of  some  giant  of  the  former  ages,  who  suffered  from  corns. 

“ And  so  you  want  to  go  to  Brabants — do  you,  Master  Fre- 
derick ?”  said  the  host,  when  he  had  heard  all  the  little  boy  had  to 
say.  I daré  say  there  is  somebody  there  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Ah  ! Miss  Amy  's  not  married  yet." 

Is  Amy  Grantham  at  home  ?”  asked  Freddy.  “ I like  her.” 

" Oh,  yes  ; she  's  at  home,  and  likely  to  be  so.  We  used  to  think 
your  brother,  Mr.  Vinccnt,  was  rather  sweet  there  before  he  went 
to  foreign  parís.  Well ! I suppose  it  was  all  for  the  best:  where  is 
he?" 

“ I have  not  seen  him  for  ever-so-long,”  replied  Fred.  c<We 
have  waited  such  a time  for  a lctter  from  him.” 

**  There  *s  the  chaise,”  said  the  host,  as  it  was  heard  beneath  the 
window.  t(  Now  your  slioes  are  clean ed,  and  your  jacket  bruslied  ; 
put  them  on,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  less  than  half-an-hour ; and 
1 '11  send  a man  to  London  carly  to-morrow,  with  a letter  for  father 
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and  mother,  to  let  thcm  know  you  are  safe;  or  tliey  will  be  sadly 
frigh  tened." 

Freddy  liastened  to  eomply  with  tlie  orders : and  in  another  five 
minutes  a rough,  smart  little  pony  was  trotting  briskly  away  with 
tliem  towards  tile  oíd  house  before  alluded  to. 

CHAFTJSR  XXI. 

Vincent  raeets  Amy  Grantham,  and  gets  into  trouble  thereby. 

We  left  Vincent  Scattergood  on  the  river,  rowing  in  Bolt’s  skiff 
with  all  the  perseverance  and  labour  that  a desperate  case  called  for 
— for  desperate  enough  it  appeared  to  him.  At  daybreak  the  tide 
turned,  and  a heavy  current  retarded  his  progress,  but  he  still  kcpt 
manfully  on,  and  the  morning  liad  not  far  advanced  when  he  carne 
alongside  one  of  the  landing-places  at  Gray's  Thurrock. 

He  lingered  in  the  town  un  til  the  afternoon  at  one  of  the  water- 
side  inns,  not  caring  to  set  off  again  upon  his  errand  until  late  in  the 
day.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  he  quitted  the  town, 
and  striking  at  once  into  the  country,  walked  on  at  a smart  pace, 
and  soon  left  the  Thamcs  and  its  banks  behind  him. 

It  was  a calm  and  soft  spring  evening,  soothing  and  tranquil,  re- 
dolent,  too,  with  every  sweet  odour  that  the  young  earth  gave  forth 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  heavily-laden  lilacs,  drooping  with  luxuri- 
anee  over  the  road-side  path,  to  the  humblest  hedge-flower  that 
peeped  between  the  budding  hawthorn  with  its  new  bright  leaves, 
to  do  homage  to  the  pleasant  season.  And  nature  herself  was  still, 
reposing  in  the  warm  glow  of  western  light,  that  streamed  in  a glo- 
rious  and  golden  flood  over  the  fresh  ground,  showered  with  spark- 
ling  daisies  and  y ello  w buttercups,  which  rose  from  the  earth  to 
greet  it.  The  very  foliage  of  the  trees  appeared  to  be  dozing  in  its 
warmth,  except  the  young  spring-leaves,  which  still  trembled  and 
twinkled  on  their  light  branclies  in  the  declining  sunbeams. 

A diíferent  scene  indeed  it  was  to  what  he  liad  lately  been  accus- 
tomed  to  : the  flaring  poisonous  gas,  the  teeming  atmosphere,  the 
pallid,  strained,  and  artificial  life  that  struggled  therein  for  its  scan- 
tiest  means  of  being, — where  every  sympathy  was  deceit,  and  every 
smile  was  purcliased.  And  wlicn  lie  liad  proceeded  farther  on  his 
journey,  and  come  to  a portion  of  the  country  that  he  knew  well, 
there  was  not  a green  knoll  of  ground,  or  tree,  or  even  liedge-row, 
which  did  not  appear,  in  its  mute  expression,  to  give  him  welcome, 
— which  did  not  testify  that  its  fresh  verdure  was  meant  as  mucli  for 
him  as  for  the  highest  and  mightiest  in  the  land. 

As  he  walked  onward,  the  liour  sounded  from  the  ivied  church- 
tower  of  one  of  the  adjoining  villages.  It  carne  upon  him  like  the 
voice  of  an  okl  friend,  or  some  long-forgotten  melody,  that  had  only 
been  coiniected  with  the  brightest  associations  ; and  its  solemn  tones, 
in  the  evening  quietude,  bore  with  it  a thousand  thoughts  of  oíd 
times  and  bygone  happiness  condensed  into  one  thrilling  sound.  It 
fell  upon  his  heart  in  homely  unisón  with  chords  that  liad  long  re- 
mained  untouclicd ; it  read  a lesson  of  time  misspent,  and  opportu- 
nity  neglected ; of  venial  errors,  now  magnified  into  crimes  by  the 
contrast  of  the  repose  and  purity  a round  him.  But  it  brought  with 
it  a rcturn  of  natural  feelings  to  which  he  had  long  been  a stranger. 
Ilis  eyes  glistened,  and  the  beating  of  his  heart  quickened,  until 
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giving  way  to  the  soft  bat  impressive  influcncc  of  nature,  he  burst 
into  tears. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  twilight  crept  over  the  landscape,  and  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  he  had  passed  tnrough  the  last  village  on  his 
route ; but  at  length  he  saw  the  twisted  chimneys  of  Brabants — for 
thither  was  he  bound — rising  above  the  grove  that  surrounded  the 
house.  As  he  paused  for  an  instant,  leaning  ugainst  one  of  the  field- 
gates,  a strange  agitation  and  incertitude  took  possession  of  him.  A 
mixture  of  desperation  and  timidity  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 

(íNow,  guv’nor,  what  are  you  looking  for  there?”  cried  a voice, 
wliich  startled  him  from  its  proximity." 

€€  Nothing,"  replied  Vincent  to  a countryman  wlio  was  standingon 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

ct  Well,  we  don't  sell  it,”  returned  the  man  ; “ so  you  'd  best  move 
somewhere  else." 

Vincent  looked  towards  tlic  speaker,  and  appeared  to  recognise 
him. 

t(  Chandler  ! Don’t  you  know  me?** 

<e  What ! Mr.  Scattergood  I"  exclaimed  the  man,  after  regarding 
him  doubtfully  for  a few  seconds.  Dear  ! dear  ! who  ’d  ever  a 
thought  of  seeing  you  ; well,  if  I ever  !” 

A brief  conversation  passed  between  them,  principally,  however, 
relating  to  Mr.  Grantham  and  Amy — the  latter  especiallv-  Vincent 
learneu  all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  and  then  begging  the  other  not 
to  mention  that  he  had  seen  him,  entered  one  of  the  pathways  that 
travcrsed  the  grove  ; and  there  waited  for  the  next  two  hours,  never 
once  taking  his  eyes  from  the  house. 

Liglits  appeared  in  the  various  Windows,  and  shadows  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  library-blinds  in  giant  profiles,  in 
one  of  which  he  thought  he  could  trace  the  outline  of  the  only 
being  on  earth  respecting  whom  his  sentiments  appeared  un- 
changed  after  the  various  scenes  of  dissipation  and  recklessness 
which  had  unceasingly  followed  one  another  for  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  And  then,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  liglits  disappeared,  or 
gleamed  from  the  upper  Windows — one,  in  particular,  he  knew  was 
Amy's  ehamber,  — until  the  solitary  illumination  in  the  library  wras 
all  that  remained.  Vincent  recollected  when  he  knew  the  family 
formcrly,  that  Mr.  Grantham  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  to  read 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired  to  bed  • and  he  did 
not  uppear  to  llave  altercd  tliis  habit. 

Leaving  his  lurking-place,  he  crossed  the  lawn  ; and  was  ap- 
proacliing  the  liousc,  when  alurgcdog  confiued  near  the  porch  coni- 
menced  barking  furiously,  and  threatened  to  attack  him  should  the 
chain  break,  by  which,  ni  his  exertions  to  get  at  Vincent,  he  >vas 
even  now  dragging  his  kennel  after  him. 

Down  — down!  Héctor!"  cried  Vincent,  calling  to  mind  the 
mime  of  the  animal.  “ Poor  fellow,  then  ! — lie  down  !” 

But  the  dog  had  forgotten  his  voice,  whilst  he  redoubled  his 
barking,  and  efforts  to  get  loose.  Vincent  hurried  towards  the  win- 
dow,  and  as  he  got  there  Mr.  Grantham,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
noise,  drew  back  the  blind.  They  met  face  to  face. 

An  exclaraation  of  alarm  burst  from  the  master  of  the  house  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  unexpected  visitor.  He  rctreated  quickly  towards 
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the  fire-place,  and  seizing  a pistol  from  above  the  mantelpiece,  pre- 
sentcd  it  at  Vincent,  inquiring  loudly  what  he  wanted?" 

Vincent  tlirew  up  his  hand  as  an  indication  for  the  other  to  ar- 
rest  any  furthcr  procceding,  and  motioned  Mr.  Grantham  to  open 
the  window.  He  appeared  to  hesitate  a few  seconds,  and  then  mis- 
trustfully  puUed  back  tlie  heavy  casernent. 

“In  God’s  ñame,  who  are  you  ?"  he  inquired  ; “ and  what  is  your 
purpose  liere  ?" 

“ I do  not  wonder  at  not  being  recognised  by  you,**  answered 
Vincent;  “it  is  some  time  sinee  we  raet,  and  I have  seen  much 
trouble  in  that  period.**  And,  heedless  oí*  Mr.  Grantham’s  involun- 
tarily  raising  the  pistol,  he  stepped  over  the  low  sill  of  the  window 
into  the  library,  flinging  his  hat  carelessly  upon  the  floor. 

“ Do  you  kno\v  me  now,  sir  ?"  he  inquired. 

“Vincent  Scattergood !”  exclaimed  Grantham,  as  he  recognised 
the  intruder.  “ What  fresh  career  of  vicc  has  brouglit  you  to  this 
condition  ?** 

“ It  would  be  too  long  a story  to  tell  you  now/'  replied  the  other ; 
“ beyond  that,  perhaps,  you  have  unwittingly  borne  a share  in  its  fur- 
therance.  I am  here  to  serve,  not  to  annoy  you.  In  a word,  there 
is  an  attack  contemplated  this  evening  upon  the  house  by  pr  fessed 
London  thieves ; and  I have  come  to  warn  you  of  it." 

“A  robbery  !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Grantham  ; “ and  how  did  you  come 
to  know  of  it  ?" 

“ That  is  my  own  secret,”  returned  Vincent ; “ it  is  enough  at  pre- 
sent  for  you  to  know  that  such  is  the  case.  You  can  now  do  as 
you  tliink  proper  to  counteract  it ; and  for  that  end  I am  at  your 
Service.  But  you  huve  little  time  to  spare." 

“ I have  no  people  in  the  house  beyond  my  daughter,  and  some 
females,"  replied  the  other.  “ Your  brother  is  a mere  child." 

“ My  brother  ? What  do  you  mean  ?**  asked  Vincent,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“ The  little  boy,  Frederick  ; he  was  driven  over  here  this  evening 
from  Brentwood ; having  run  away  from  school,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home.  llave  you  not  heard  of  it?" 

“ I was  not  awarc  that  my  family  wcre  in  England.  I thought 
they  were  at  Boulogne." 

“They  are  in  London,"  answered  Grantham;  “is  it  possible  you 
were  not  aware  of  this  ?" 

Vincent  returned  no  answer.  His  brow  was  knit,  and  his  teeth 
clenched  upon  his  lip,  whilst  his  loud  and  hurried  breathing  be- 
trayed  his  mental  suffering.  His  family,  then,  were  in  London  ; 
they  had  been  thus  possibly  some  time,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

“And  where  is  Frederick  ?"  he  at  length  asked  anxiously. 

“ He  is  gone  to  bed,"  replied  Grantham  : “ he  appears  to  have 
been  out  all  last  night.  You  shali  see  him,  and  learn  all  to-morrow  ; 
at  present  I will  seek  no  further  explanation  from  you  of  all  this 
mystery.  What  must  be  done  ?" 

“ True — true,"  answered  Vincent,  recovering  himself  by  an  effort. 
“ I had  forgotten,  for  the  news  was  unexpected.  Cióse  the  window, 
and  the  shutters  ; let  all  appear  as  still  as  death." 

“ It  is  a starlight  night,**  said  Grantham,  “ and  we  can  see  them 
come  from  the  hall  Windows.  At  any  rate  Héctor  will  warn  us  of 
the  ir  approach." 
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They  left  the  library,  and  went  into  the  gallery  which  surround- 
ed  the  hall,  taking  the  pistols  with  tliexn  from  the  chimney-piece. 
Ñor  did  it  appear  that  they  were  mnch  too  soon  on  the  watch,  for 
a load  growl  from  the  dog  in  front  of  the  house,  whicli  soon  broke 
into  un  angry  bark,  betokened  the  proximity  of  strangers. 

There  was  light  enongh  to  see  any  object  on  the  lawn,  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  belt  of  trees  ; but  no  one  appeared,  although  the  dog 
kept  barking  unceasingly. 

“ They  liave  a suspicion  that  all  is  not  right,”  whispered  Gran- 
tham  ; “they  will  not  proceed  further.” 

“IIusli!  wliat  is  that  ?"  asked  Vincent  hurriedly.  “There  isa 
noise  in  the  house/* 

And  imleed  a low,  grating  sound,  as  of  a fine  saw  stealthily  at 
work,  was  plainly  audible,  although  not  in  the  direetion  they  liad  cx- 
pected.  It  sounded  from  the  interior  of  the  building ; and  it  was 
evident  they  liad  obtained  access  by  some  of  the  offices. 

“ They  will  come  through  that  door,"  said  Vincent,  pointing  to 
the  body  of  the  hall.  “ Now  or  never  is  the  time/* 

He  crept  stealthily  down,  followed  by  Grantham,  and  they  placed 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  the  deep  chimney-piece.  The  next 
minute  they  heard  footsteps,  as  of  men  in  heavy  shoes  trying  to  watk 
lightly,  and  indistinct  whispers ; and  then  the  door  opened. 

As  the  first  of  the  gang  appeared,  Mr.  Grantham  discharged  his 
pistol  full  against  liim.  The  fellow  gave  a leap,  and  then  fell  down 
across  the  doorwray ; whilst  the  remainder  of  the  party,  three  in 
number,  rushed  at  once  into  the  hall,  bearing  a lantern  with  thein. 

In  a second  Vincent  recognised  Bolt,  and  sprung  upon  him. 
Driving  him  into  a comer  of  the  hall,  he  threw  him  down,  and  then 
said  rapidly, 

“ It  is  all  blown — get  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  you  will  be  taken. 
Do  not  lose  an  instan t." 

The  individual  attacked  stared  at  Vincent  for  an  instant  in  stupi- 
fied  surprise.  But  he  had  perception  enough  to  see  how  affairs 
stood ; and,  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  he  seized  the  light, 
and  darted  away  through  the  door,  whilst  Vincent  returned  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Grantham,  wliose  second  pistol  had  missed  fire,  and 
who  was  now  carrying  on  an  unequal  con  test  with  the  other  twTo. 
They  were  the  men  whom  Vincent  liad  seen  the  night  before  at  the 
public  house  on  the  river. 

The  noise  had  aroused  the  inmates  of  the  house  ; and  one  of  the 
servants,  whose  room  was  adjacent  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall,  having 
rushed  thither  in  her  fright,  seized  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell,  which 
hung  in  a turret  on  the  roof,  and  began  to  pulí  it  violently,  that  one 
or  two  of  the  male  domestica  who  slept  over  the  stabling  might  be 
summoned. 

But  at  ¿his  minute  a volume  of  smoke  poured  into  the  hall, 
through  the  open  door,  followed  by  a strong  smell  of  fire;  and 
jcarcely  wrere  Vincent  and  Mr.  Grantham  aware  of  it,  in  tlieir 
struggíes  to  prevent  the  other  men  from  escaping,  ere  a fierce  glare 
of  light  burst  upon  the  opposite  wainscoat,  accompanied  by  the  loud 
crackling  noise  attendant  upon  the  combustión  ofdry  wood-work. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  in  its  portent  — the  house  was  on  fire  ! 
Bolt  had  kindled  the  flame  as  he  departed,  with  the  idea  of  rescuing 
his  companions  in  the  confusión  that  must  necessarily  ensue. 
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And  he  succeeded  in  bis  object.  The  instant  Mr.  Grantham  be- 
carae  aware  of  the  fact,  he  left  the  men,  and  rushed  with  Vincent  t o 
the  spot.  Tlie  liglit  had  been  hastily  applied  to  a closet  of  firewood 
under  the  staircase ; and.,  f rom  the  dry,  almost  rotting  nature  of  the 
framework,  it  was  already  in  a blaze. 

“ It  is  the  staircase !”  cried  the  master  of  Brabants,  in  agony  “and 
my  daughter' s room  is  at  the  top  ! She  is  lost !” 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken  ere  Vincent  had  bounded  through  tlie 
flames,  and  gained  the  landing.  Breaking  in  the  door  with  one  blow 
of  his  foot,  he  found  Miss  Grantham  hurriedly  throwing  on  her  at- 
tire,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  already  alarmed  by  the  noise. 
She  screained  with  terror  as  Vincent  entered,  and  retreated  to  the 
end  of  the  room  ; but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  witliout  exchanging 
a word,  and  again  ílew  down  the  blazing  staircase.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  a minute — another  instant,  and  it  would  llave  been  too  late. 

The  bell  had  alarmed  the  people  of  the  farm,  and  they  now  began 
to  collect  rapidly  about  the  house.  The  servants  too  assembled, 
screaming,  in  the  hall,  and  running  terrified  in  all  direc.tions ; and 
amongst  them  was  little  Scattergood,  whom  the  housekeeper  was 
dragging  along  in  her  hand.  Scared  and  frightened  as  he  was,  he 
directly  knew  his  brother,  and  ran  to  him,  calling  him  by  his  ñame, 
as  he  clung  to  him  for  protection. 

Mr.  Grantham  had  received  his  daughter  from  the  hands  of  Vin- 
cent ; but,  as  she  heard  his  ñame  pronounced,  she  started  from  her 
father,  and  flew  towards  him,  bursting  into  tears  as  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

“ My  dearest  Amy  !”  he  exclaimed.  f<We  have  then  met  again.” 

For  an  instant,  heedless  of  the  fire,  and  noise,  and  the  confusión 
around  him,  Mr.  Grantham  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  greeting. 
And  then  the  truth  burst  upon  him  : his  daughter  lo  ved,  «and  was 
beloved  by  Vincent  Scattergood — the  penniless  outcast,  to  w hom  he 
had  in  former  times,  when  he  just  suspected  it,  forbidden  his  house. 
The  dissipated  repróbate,  then, — the  confedérate  of  burglars, — was 
the  obstacle  to  his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  In  one  moment  his 
family  pridc  cruslied  evcry  other  fecling, — gratitudc  and  justicc 
were  alike  forgotten, — and  he  directed  two  of  the  men  who  had  as- 
sembled to  seize  Vincent  as  one  of  the  robbers,  wliilst  he  grasped 
his  daughter's  arms  with  iron  nerve,  and  drew  her  to  his  side. 

The  majority  of  the  people  had  formed  a chain  from  the  lake  to 
the  house,  and  were  rapidly  passing  buckets  of  water  from  one  to 
the  other ; but  a few  w’ere  in  the  hall,  and  two  of  these  laid  hold  of 
Vincent.  Frederick,  bewildered  with  the  scene,  but  yet  perceiving 
that  his  brother  was  in  trouble,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  much 
attachcd,  wrung  his  hands  in  agony,  as  he  clung  still  closcr  to  him, 
and  implored  him  to  speak  to  him. 

Palé  as  death,  and  faint  with  agitation,  Amy  scizcd  her  father' s 
hand,  and  exclaimed  hurriedly, 

t€  For  hcaven's  sake,  my  father,  what  are  you  about  to  do  ? Re- 
flect,  I implore  you, — if  you  have  one  thought  left  for  my  happiness. 
I will  answer  for  his  innocence.  I would,  if  all  the  world  were 
against  him.” 

“Miss  Grantham,”  replied  her  father  severely,  “in  tliis  case  your 
interference  is  not  called  for.  ITis  innocence  or  guilt  will  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  upon  elsewhere.” 
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THE  WHIMS  OF  A WATER-DRINKER. 

BY  IIAL  WILLI3. 

Siiakspeare  was  a grcat  man,  a jcwel  of  the  first  water . That  is 
a proposition  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  denied. 

That  his  works  will  float  on  thc  currad  of  time,  until  “time  shall 
be  no  more,"  and  the  unalloyed  coin  of  bis  brain’s  mintage  be  the 
current  coin  in  all  the  realms  wliere  wit,  imagination,  and  hamour, 
hold  their  light  and  pleasant  reigns,  refreshing  as  summer-showers, 
is  a concurrent  position,  as  maintainable  as  the  first. 

And  although  he  asserts  “ there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  may  lead  011  to  fortune,"  we  humbly  con- 
tend  that  there  is  a tide,  which  even,  taken  “ affcer  the  flood,"  may 
also  tend  to  the  same  eonsequcnces. 

Another  poet,  of  some  rnark  too,  Anacreon,  has  naughtily  indulg- 
ed  in  the  praise  of  imbibiug  fermented  liquors.  His  numbers  are 
certainly  smooth  and  spirited  ; but  we  cannot  conscientiously  admire 
liis  spirit , and  must  despise  his  eternal  i vine,  ruine,  ivine,  from  begin- 
ning  to  end. 

There  is  a gentleman  now  living,  (and  long  may  lie  live  and  see 
his  errors  !)  one  Lcigh  Hunt,  a poet  and  essayist  of  the  first  order, 
who  has  written  a shocking  song,  commencing, 

“ Awny  witli  all  water  wherever  I come, 

I forbid  it  you,  gentlcmen,  all  and  some,”  &c. 

a sin  for  which  we  can  scarcely  in  our  hearts  forgive  him  — it  is  so 
SPiniT -slirrifig  ! 

He  who  draws  such  copious  buckets  from  the  “ well  of  English 
undefiled  " should  not  have  so  committed  himself.  The  only  pe- 
nance  we  can  suggest  is,  that  he  should  take  the  pledge,  parchase 
the  modal  of  Father  Mathew,  and  meddle  no  more  witli  matters  of 
such  moment  to  the  community. 

Seriously  we  do  believe  that  uny  man  who  abuses  his  talents  by 
catering  to  the  unhealthy  appetite  of  wine-bibbers,  dram-drinkers, 
and  toss-pots,  should  be  confined  to  a hydrostatic  bed,  and  fed  upon 
water-cresses  during  a whole  month  (the  rainy  month  of  April) ; 
and  if  then  found  ineorrigible,  whipped  at  the  tail  of  a water-cart, 
with  a cat-o’-nine  tails  made  of  watered  silkribands!  A study  of 
Claridge's  book,  or  a description  ofVincent  Priessnitz’s  process,  or 
any  other  water -works,  for  a fbrtnight  would  inevitably  restore  him 
to  society  w itli  water,  instead  of  wine,  upon  bis  brain ; and  he  would 
then  rival  Taylor,  the  water- poet,  in  his  future  productions ! 

We  regard  all  men  who  insanely  indulge  in  spirituous  or  vinous, 
in  preference  to  aqueous  potations,  as  so  many  human  “ Macin- 
toshes," — pertinaciously  resisting  w ater  ! 

But,  let  the  world  blindly  imagine  what  they  will,  water,  like 
light,  will  make  its  way.  It  is  no  mere  bubble  of  the  day,  but  a 
mighty  river.  The  proud  navy  of  England  is,  and  has  ever  been 
supported  by  it  alone ! and  it  will  ultimately  make  its  way  into  higli 
places  ; as  once  upon  a time  it  actually  did  penétrate  into  West- 
minster  Hall,  when  the  lawyers  were  much  disconcerted,  and  liad 
some  idea  of  indicting  the  Thames  for  a nuisance  ; but  beíore  the 
legal  gentlemen  liad  time  to  draw  up  an  indietment  the  iutrusive 
element  was  bailed  out,  and  they  declined  to  follow  it  up  ! 

O!  Júpiter  Pluvius!  long  may'st  thou  reign ! and  may’st  thou 
ultimately  become  the  rain-beau  of  hope  to  the  teetotallers  ! 

VOL.  xv.  2 K 
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A FASHIONABLE  GAMING-IIOUSE. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A CROUPIER. 
a Jacta  est  alea.'* 

[The  recent  attack  by  tlie  pólice upón  the  numeróos  Gaming-h ouses  at  the  West 
Eml  of  the  Town  will  give  additional  interest  to  the  following  Narrativo  frora  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  relates.  It  presenta  us  with  an  interior  of  one  of  the  best- 
frequented  and  most  fashionable  of  these  Temples  of  dissipation. — Editor.] 

Man  is  a gaming  animal ; Nimrod  hegan  to  be  a “ migbty  one  on 
the  earth”  by  venturingon  the  hazards  of  hunting  and  war.  The  revo- 
lutions  of  empires  from  his  day  to  tliat  of  Napoleón,  a period  of  some 
forty  ccnturies,  have  been  nothing  but  mighty  games  of  chance,  ¡n 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  were  stakcd  by  Rings  and  Emperors. 
Less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely  less  costly  temptings  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  appear  to  have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ; re- 
presentations  of  gambling  are  frequent  among  the  pictorial  records  of 
Egypt,  and  dice  of  gigantic  size  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Etruria.  As  civilization  has  advanced,  the  die  has  been  improved : 
its  object  being  to  facilitóte  exchanges,  and  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  currency,  it  has  been  rendered  more  portable,  more  capricious, 
and  more  convenient.  Our  modern  dice  have  discarded  the  coarsc- 
ness  and  clumsiness  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors ; they  are  of  fairest 
ivory,  measured  with  scrupulous  exaetness,  and  duly  marked  with  the 
royal  stamp  at  Somerset  llouse.  Their  votaries  give  them  the  ñame 
of  “ Lambs,”  perhaps  on  the  same  principie  that  the  notorious  Colonel 
Kirke  gave  that  ñame  to  the  most  sanguinary  of  his  followers ; likc 
Kirke’s  lambs,  they  are  found  occasionally  to  turn  “ Destructives,” 
and  to  prove  as  bitter  enemies  to  their  masters,  on  a change  of  for- 
tune, as  Kirke  and  his  followers  did  to  James  II.  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.  But,  in  addition  to  the  legitímate  combatants  on  “ the 
board  of  green  cloth,”  there  exists  a spurious,  predatory  race,  resem- 
bling  rather  the  Indian  Thugs  than  regular  soldiers ; they  are  called 
“ Despatchcs,”  becausc,  like  the  Thugs,  they  make  short  work  with 
their  victims,  and  despise  the  tedious  courtesies  of  honourable  war. 
Some  of  these  are  unequal,  others  are  loaded,  that  is,  they  have  one 
side  made  heavier  than  the  other,  in  order  to  give  it  preponderance. 
Ñor  are  these  the  only  aids  to  marauders ; even  the  boxes  are  so 
constructed  as  to  act  as  fraudulent  auxiliaries.  These  are  tre- 
mendous  odds  for  a novice  to  contend  against ; but,  palpable  as  they 
seem,  they  are  inferior  in  povver  to  a still  more  ruinous  ageney  in  the 
modus  operando  which  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

The  laws  of  French  Hazard  may  be  found  in  any  common  book  of 
games,  and  its  chances  have  been  calculated  hy  the  most  distinguish- 
ed  mathematicians  of  modern  times.  But  there  is  **  a vigour  beyond 
the  law,”  which  deserves  to  be  chronicled,  and  there  is  a sad  cer- 
tainty  assigned  to  the  chances,  which  needs  not  any  demonstration  of 
the  calculus.  Whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  end 
of  the  course  is  fixed  as  fatc, — the  final  and  unerring  rcsult  is  mark- 
ed with  blighted  fame,  disappointed  hope,  ruined  prospeets,  a broken 
heart,  and  an  early  grave ! 

Few  were  richer  in  Nature’s  best  boons  than  the  gifted  author  of 
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Lacón,  whose  chapel,  erected  over  wine-vaults,*  roight  have  well 
typífied  a mind  ¡n  which  noble  sentiment  mixéd  in  degrading  alliance 
with  the  elements  of  the  coarser  vices.  lie  was  the  genius  loci  of 
Frescati’s,  and  the  Palais  Itoyal;  Fortune  frequently  smiled  upon 
liim,  and  he  miglit  liave  relired  upon  a haudsome  competency,  cpuld 
lie  have  mustered  resolution  to  bid  farewell  to  fatal  hazard.  But, 
who  can  play  and  be  wise?  Reverses  carne  upon  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession  at  a time  when  he  was  weakened  by  physical  suffering ; the 
dreary  prospect  of  approaching  winter,  with  broken  fortunes,  in  a fo- 
reign  land,  proved  too  mnch  for  him;  his  mind  gave  way,  and  his 
career  terminated  in  suicide  ! 

But,  instead  of  attempting  to  enumérate  the  multitudes  whom 
gamhling  has  brought  to  a premature  grave  in  París,  1 shall  rather 
endeavour  to  explain  what  it  ¡s  “ to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  ” 
in  England. 

The gaming-house,  Street,  some  years  ago,  was  kept 

by  three  wcll-known  individuáis.  After  passing  througli  two  lob- 
bies,  you  entered  the  play-room,  which  formed  a cuup  d'uil  of  no 
ordinary  attraction.  It  was  a.  largo  room,  richly  carpeted.  Two  rich 
and  massive  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling  showed  the  daz- 
zling  gilt  and  eolour  of  the  empanelled  walls;  from  which,  at  altér- 
nate distances,  extended  elegant  mirror-branches,  with  lights.  The 
chimney-piece  was  furnished  with  a píate  of  glass,  which  reached  the 
ceiling,  the  sides  were  eoncealed  by  falling  drapery  of  crimson  and 
gold,  and  supported  by  two  gilt  full-length  figures  bearing  lights.  At 
the  opposite  end  were  placed  two  beaufets,  furnished  with  costly 
píate,  glass,  &c.  In  the  middle  was  fixed  the  hazard-table,  of  a long 
oval  form,  having  an  adumbrated  lamp  hanging  over  the  centre.  To 
the  right  stood  the  rouge  et  noir  and  roulette  tables,  idly  placed,  “ to 
make  up  a show/'  Not  so  that  to  the  left,  for  there  stood  the  supper- 
table.  This  was  laid  out  with  viands  worthy  the  contemplation  of 
an  epicure,  on  whitest  damask,  in  costly  china,  and  in  forms  del  icate 
and  recherché . Everything  which  uiight  eourt  the  most  fastidious 
taste  was  there  spread  in  luxuriant  profusión  ; game,  poultry,  ham, 
tongue,  not  forgetting  the  suhstantial  sirloin  ; lohster-salads,  oysters, 
en  outre  les  petites  misé  res  ; confectionery  and  preserves  ; creams,  jel- 
lies,  and  pine-apples.  Sil  ver  candelabra  lighted  eaeh  end  of  this 
long  and  well-supplied  tahle,  while  the  middle  was  reserved  for  the 
display  of  one  of  still  greater  magnificence,  said  to  have  been  de- 

signed  and  executed  for  his  Royal  Highncss  the  late  Duke  of . 

It  was  composed  of  a large  figure  of  Hercules  contending  with  the 
liydra  with  seven  heads.  This  gorgeous  piece  of  píate  supported 
seven  wax-lights.  Iolaus  (who  assisted  Hercules)  was  also  repre- 
sented  bearing  the  lighted  brand  wherewith  to  staunch  the  blood, 
lest  another  hcad  should  spring  from  the  wound.  This  is  mucli ; but 
when  to  this  is  added, 

“ Something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh  !” 


* Tt  was  on  observing  Colton’s  cellnrs  under  a chapel,  that  Theodore  Hook  wrote 
these  lines : — 

e<  Thero  ’s  a spint  nhove,  and  a spirit  below  ; 

A spirit  of  joy,  and  a spirit  of  woe  ; 

The  spirit  above  is  a spirit  divine ; 

But  the  spirit  below  is  the  spirit  of — wine.” 
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One  Tiiousand  Sovereigns.1  a shining  golden  lieap ! and  Ten 
Tiiousand  Pounds  ¡n  notes  ! the  reader  may  imagine  the  scene 
which  every  evening  met  the  eye.  Yes,  every  evening,  into  a silver 
vase,  which  stood  on  the  hazard-table,  were  emptied  ten  bags,  eacli 
containing  onc  hundred  sovereigns  ! 

On  some  evenings,  ihere  would,  perhaps,  be  ño  play,  and  insuffera- 
hly  tedious  would  have  been  the  hours  from  eleven  till  three  but  For 
the  relief  afforded  by  some  tragi-comic  inciden t.  The  London  season 
was  about  to  open ; the  first  Newmarket  spring  meeting  had  just 
closed,  and  Tattersall’s,  consequently,  exhibíted  a slight  gatliering. 
The  members  of  Crockford's  as  yet  presented  but  a meagre  attend- 
ancc  ; the  Opera-bilis  announced  attractive  novelties,  and  the  minor 
theatres  promised  their  man}'  marvels.  In  fact,  the  busy,  bustling 
hive  of  human  interests  was  on  the  move.  The  donnant  began  to 
stir,  the  watchful  to  speeulate ; the  beauty  to  take  lier  promenade  in 
the  yet  palé  sunshine ; the  invalid  to  snatch  his  walk  at  the  meridian 
liour;  the  gambler  to  devise  his  means  of  expense,  and  the  banker- 
hell-keeper  how  to  frústrate  them. 

It  was  one  evening,  about  this  period,  that  a party  entered  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  hour.  The  result  of  the  evening’s  play  was  against 
the  bank.  One  of  the  visítors  won  five  hundred  pounds,  which,  for  a 
whim,  he  took  away  in  gold.  lie  tied  the  sovereigns  up  in  a white 
pocket-handkerchief,  threw  them  over  his  shoulder,  and  in  that  man- 
ner  walked  up  St.  James’s  Street.  From  that  night,  the  same  party 
continued  to  visit  us,  and  with  occasional  droppers-in  of  ex-colonels, 
majors,  captains,  &c.,  we  generally  made  up  a table.  What ! enter 
again  I after  having  won  five  hundred  pounds  I “ Oh  I infatuated 
man  I"  I think  I hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Yes;  for,  of  all  things 
unfathomablc  and  absorbing,  there  is  nothing  so  unfathomably  deep 
as  the  desires  of  the  human  heart,  when  stimulated  by  the  excite- 
ment  of  speculation. 

For  some  weeks  the  play  had  been  constant,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced  the  company  increased,  and  the  money  began  to  return  to  the 
bank.  Sometimes  play  began  late,  perhaps  not  till  after  one. 

Arnong  our  very  constant  visitors  was  a gallant  captain.  lie  carne 
early,  and  was  good  to  lose  a hundred  pounds,  and  satisfied  to  win 
fifty.  Mis  en  trance  was  always  met  by  a ready  welcome. 

“ Here  comes  the  gallant  captain  I Iiow  are  you,  captain  ?” 

“ Iiearty,  thank  ye  1"  he  replied.  “ I say,  how  was  it  that  my 
cheque  was  not  paid  this  morning?” 

“ Not  paid,  captain  I you  are  joking,  captain  I” 

“Jokingl”  replied  the  captain.  “No,  I il  be  d — d if  it  is  a 

jokel” 

The  captain  on  the  previous  evening  having  won,  had  put  up  his 
counters,  and  wished  for  a fifty-pound  note. 

“ Certainly,”  said  one  of  the  triumvirs,  looking  into  the  box.  “ A 
fifty  did  yon  say,  captain  ? I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  got  a fifty. 
Make  it  a hundred,  captain.  You  will  soon  do  it  if  you  put  it  dovvn 
a little  spicy.” 

<l  No,"  rejoined  the  captain.  “ I don’t  want  to  play  any  more,  for  I 
must  leave  town  early  to-morrow  morning/’ 

“ Well;  but  what  is  to  be  done?”  said  the  manager.  Tlien,  cali- 
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ing  to  his  partner,  he  inquired  if  lie  had  got  a fifty-pound  note  for 
Captain . 

“ No,  I have  not ; but  I will  write  a cheque  for  him  ; that  will 
be  all  the  same.” 

Away  went  the  captain,  as  light-hearted  as  a cricket,  to  sleep  away 
the  fevv  remaining  hours  that  intervened  before  another  day  wakes 
us  all  to  our  divers  duties.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  punctuality 
of  the  bankers*  clerks  wending  their  way  to  their  daily  toil.  Not  quite 
so  early  as  these,  yet  not  much  later,  did  the  captain  doff  his  night- 
gear ; then  made  his  appearance  at  the  banker’s,  nothing  doubting. 
He  presents  “ the  bit  o’  writin*.  Two  twenties  and  ten  in  gold.” 
Tlie  clerk  puts  forvvard  his  attenuated  fingers,  examines  it ; a pause 
ensues.  IIow  can  it  be  ? The  date  is  right,  and  the  autograph  ge- 
nuine  ; but  there  is  no  order  to  pay  it. 

“ No  order  to  pay  it?”  echoed  the  captain,  much  annoyed. 

Between  ourselves,  the  prívate  mark  was  wanting ; which  was,  per- 
liaps,  a pin-hole,  or  not  a pin-hole. 

On  the  evening  I have  referred  to,  he  received  counters  for  tliis 
cheque,  and  was  already  deep  in  the  gamc,  when  the  clief  made  his 
appearance.  The  above  ruse  was  frequently  resorted  to. 

It  is  customary  to  lend  money  to  parties  on  cheque  or  othenvise, 
if  the  applicants  are  considered  safe.  One  of  the  visitors,  who  was 
passionately  addicted  to  play  and  the  turf,  having  lost  his  ready 
money,  borrowed  three  hundred  pounds  in  counters,  and,  having 
lost  these  also,  gave  a cheque  for  the  amount;  but  with  tliis  condi- 
tion,  that  it  should  not  be  sent  in  to  his  banker's  in  the  country  for 
some  few  days.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  back  turned  than 
an  employé  was  instructcd  to  start  oíT  very  early  the  following  morn- 
ing,  to  get  the  cheque  cashed  ; the  date,  which  was  left  open,  being 
first  clapped  in.  The  cheque  was  paid  ; and  two  or  three  nights  after- 
wards  the  young  gentleman  carne  for  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stancc,  and  to  rcmonstratc.  The  poor  employé,  as  usual,  was  made 
the  scape-goat,  and  was  roundly  abused  for  his  stupidity  in  not  un- 
derstanding  that  he  was  particularly  ordered  not  to  present  it  till  fur- 
ther  notice. 

It  was  the  practice  also  to  present  post-dated  cheques  which  had 
been  refused  payment,  and  even  to  sue  on  their).  Somctimcs,  after 
an  evening’s  play,  a gentleman  would  find  himself  a winner  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  when  all  but  folding  up  the  notes,  and 
preparing  to  g o,  he  would  find,  to  his  mortification,  a small  account 
against  him  of  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  pounds.  “ Eighty  pounds ! 
impossible!  There  must  be  some  mistake.”  Expostulation  was  vain. 
“It  is  down  in  the  book.  It  is  perfectly  corred,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured.  I pledge  you  my  honour  of  tliis.” 

Somctimcs  it  happened  that  a gentleman  would  borrow  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  of  course,  in  counters,  on  a cheque,  or  a short  bilí. 
Perhaps  he  might  win  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  in  which  case  the  one 
hundred  pounds  in  counters  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  his  cheque 
returned,  and  he  would  be  left  to  do  his  best  with  the  small  capital 
remaining  to  him,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  transaction, 
should  he  lose  it.  Counters  so  borrowed  were  not  allowed  to  be  lent 
to  a friend. 

Nevcrthelcss,  it  may  secm  not  a bad  “hedge,”  technically  speak- 
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ing,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  hundred  after  hundred,  as 
some  parties  would  do,  till  a liand  carne  oíF.  I liave  known  persons  to 
come  in  without  a penny,  and  declare  the  caster  in  or  out  ten  pounds, 
and  losing  the  bet,  would  ask  for  a hundred  pounds,  would  receive  it, 
and  lose  it,  and  receive  in  the  same  way  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  then  would  declare  that  tliey  would  not  pay  one 
farthing  unless  acconnnodated  with  another  hundred.  I have  known 
a man  of  high  rank  lose  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  on 
account,  whicli,  under  the  circumstances,  bis  lordship  liad  more  sense 
than  to  pay.  But,  for  the  hold  style,  I will  quote  a city  wine-mer- 
chant.  Having  lost  bis  cash,  he  requested  a hundred  pounds,  which 
he  received;  he  then  asked  for  another,  which  he  also  received.  He 
demanded  another ! After  a few  words,  and  a reference  to  a friend 
then  at  the  tahle,  this,  too,  was  given  to  him,  and  a cheque  for  three 
hundred  pounds  was  received  for  the  advance  made.  It  so  happened, 
that  the  third  hundred  was  lost  also.  He  then  peremptorily  demanded 
more,  and  upon  being  refused,  he  requested  to  see  the  cheque,  dis- 
puting  the  amount,  which  being  handed  to  him,  he  immediately  tore 
it  to  pieces,  and  left  the  room. 

Our  tahle  was  now  always  full,  and  the  play  would  continué  till  fivc 
or  six  in  the  morning,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  nine  or  ten,  not  even 
excepting  Sundays.  Not  surer  is  the  pigeon  to  the  hawk,  or  the  liare 
to  the  hound,  than  is  the  prey  when  man  is  to  be  offered  up  at  the 
sh riñe  of  Mammón.  This  is  illustratcd  in  the  modus  opercmdi  by 
which  a gallan t son  of  Mars  lost  one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds. 
Suppose  the  caster  to  clioose  five  for  the  main  ; he  takes  up  the 
dice,  puts  only  one  in  the  box,  and  secures  the  other  hetween  his 
three  fingers  and  the  side  of  the  box,  keeping  the  five  uppermost, 
and  landing  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  throws  out  the  other  which 
he  put  into  the  box.  The  number  consequently  thrown  must  always 
exceed  five.  The  number  of  the  dic  landed  from  the  box  must,  of 
coursc,  be  left  to  chance  ; but  that  is  quite  immaterial,  os  the  lowest 
eligí t thrown,  added  to  the  five  secured,  must  exceed  the  main.  Sup- 
pose  the  die  thrown  out  of  the  box  comes  up  a deuce  the  first  throw, 
in  that  case  the  caster  has  to  throw  seven,  which  he  can  always  do 
with  ccrtainty  by  securing  a cinq  or  a six  uppermost;  if  a five,  he 
wants  the  deuce  ; if  a six  uppermost,  hewants  the  ace,  and  he  throws 
till  one  or  the  other  comes  up.  And  all  this  is  capable  of  being  done 
with  wonderful  adroitness.  Should  the  victim  selected  have  a friend 
rather  more  curious  than  credulous,  hisattention  is  taken  off  by  some 
casual  observation,  sucli  as  the  comparativo  strength  of  political 
parties,  the  charms  of  a favourite  actress,  the  beauty  of  some  piece  of 
virtü,  a glass  of  champagne,  or  a eigar,  according  to  the  fertile  sug- 
gestions  of  the  wily  chef. 

Another  modo  of  operation,  cqually  efficacious,  is,  by  having  one 
die  sccured  in  the  bend  of  the  little  íinger ; and  instead  of  throwing 
the  other  die  out,  simply  inverting  the  box,  and  sliding  the  secured 
die  clown  the  side,  and  when  the  box  is  raised,  the  dice  appear  toge- 
tber  as  tbough  the  box  liad  covercd  botb.  This  manner  is  very  ef- 
fective ; but,  for  a series  of  throws,  is  not  so  plausible  as  the  other. 
By  such  confederacy  many  a princely  fortune  lias  becn  amassed ; for 
the  deuce-ace,  and  the  trifling  advantage  of  the  odds  on  doublets, 
&c.,  would  scarcely  be  wortliy  consideration  in  the  amount. 
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Through  the  various  aspecto?  presented  by  the  game,  the  alter- 
nations  of  liope  and  disappointmcnt  were  often  strongly  felt,  and 
as  strongly  exprcssed  ; curses,  both  loud  and  deep  were  mingled 
with  the  laugh  of  triumph.  Among  my  many  reminisccnces  of 
such  scenes,  I can  never  forget  one  unfortunate  individual.  lie 
had  been  playing  some  hours,  evidently  under  unusual  exciteraent. 
His  party  had  all  gradually  quitted  the  place,  and  he  took  the 
box  alone ; he  had  it  all  in  his  own  liands,  and  in  his  own  way. 
Not  a main  could  he  throw ; every  time  I called  the  unfortunate 
result  I was  the  object  of  his  bitterest  invective  and  malediction; 
but,  although  I felt  annoyed  at  tliis  conduct,  I heartily  pitied  him. 
All  his  efforts  were  uselcss ; the  capricious  goddess  was  inexora- 
ble, and  lie  threw  out  with  his  last  heavy  stake,  and  hurst  into  an 
agony  of  tears.  He  was  a tall,  good-looking,  prepossessing  young 
man,  and  I may  truly  say  that  I never  witncssed  an  occurrence  more 
painful  and  humiliating.  That  which  but  a moment  before  had  been 
his  own,  and  still  Iay  before  him,  was  gone — as  irretrievably  lost  to 
him  as  though  it  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  fathomlcss  oeean  I 
To  add  to  the  poignaney  of  his  distress,  the  following  morning  was 
settling-day  for  the  Derby,  and  he  was  minus  some  hundreds.  With 
the  scalding  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  he  begged  and  implored  for  the 
loan  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  at  lcast 
some  show  of  honour.  It  was  refused  him.  Whether  the  request 
was  ultimately  complied  with  in  whole  or  in  part  is  not  known  to 
me  ; but  not  long  afterwards  he  became  insane  I And  wliere  are 
now  his  friends,  his  compeers  of  a season?  Some  have  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Court;  some  have  passed  through  a fiercer 
ordeal;  others,  with  minimized  capitals,  have  become  the  frequenters 
of  minor  hells ; all  with  deteriorated  fortunes  and  reputation. 

It  may  be  though t,  that  a gentleman  wlio  has  lost  above  a thousand 
pounds  in  a gaming-house  may  have  the  right  of  cntrée  by  prescrip- 
tion.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  the  fact.  From  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  to  its  declension,  every  oecultation  in  his  course  is  noted 
with  the  nicest  observation  ; for  instance,  playing  for  lower  stakes, 
a more  fehrile  excitement.  when  losing,  occasionally  borrowing  of  a 
friend,  a cheque  not  punctually  paid,  and,  finally,  asmall  sum  borrow- 
ed  of  the  bank,  to  cnable  him  to  take  up  a bilí  under  a very  pressing 
eniergency.  These  are  the  little  circumstances  which  lead  to  his 
ultímate  exclusión.  On  some  fine  evening  during  the  ensuing  season 
he  calis,  thinking  to  be  admitted  as  lieretofore;  but  he  is  stoppcd  at 
the  first  door  with  the  ready  excuse,  that  “ there  is  nothing  cloing.” 
On  the  next.  cali,  he  is  told  that  “there  is  no  plav  going  on.” 

“ No  play?  So  you  said  the  last  time  I called;  and  I have  since 
understood  from  a friend  that  there  was  play.  Let  me  in  ; I want  to 
see  the  manager.” 

“ He  is  not  in,  sir.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  then,  I shall  take  some  other  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.” 

When  he  does  see  the  chef\  the  latter  expresses  most  sincere 
regret  at  the  occurrence,  and  makes  a most  specious  promise  to  have 
the  interdict  removed.  Thus  assured,  who  now  is  to  oppose  his  en- 
trance ? Not  the  porter,  surely ! Yes;  the  very  same  person  still 
insists  that  the  great  man  is  notwithin  ; that  he  knows  nothing  about 
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the 'explan a tion  given,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  him.  Thus  repulsad, 
the  applicant  murmurs  a tlireat  about  not  paying,  and  thus  ends  the 
niattcr. 

What  is  here  stated  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  commoners  ; 
for  a peer,  liowever  poor,  can  always  be  turned  to  some  account.  The 
high-sounding  title,  oft  repeated,  is  not  vvithout  its  influence  on  the 
weájthier  plain  “Misters”  of  the  company  ; and  the  loan  of  a few 
counters  will  convert  him  into  a bonnet,*  without  his  being  aware  of 
the  equivocal  personification.  A peer,  yet  peerless,  was  that  prime 

mover  of  fun  and  frolic,  Lord  , radiant  with  mirth  and  mis- 

chicf,  and,  likc  young  Phaeton,  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  course  by 
the  adventitious  firing  of  a puny  world  ! How  would  he  sally  forth 
vvhen  from  his  deep  somnoleney  he  would  awake ! he  and  his  insepa- 
rable boon-companion,  to  pursue  their  eat-aiul-pig-shooting  diversión, 
to  the  great  fear  and  perturbaron  of  oíd  women  and  children ! What 
a contrast  to  the  noble  lord  was  a certain  field-officer,  who  with 
maiden  modesty  would  walk  in,  take  his  seat,  tell  out  his  gold,  vvait 
his  turn,  tlien  methodieally  malee  his  set,  and  cali  the  main  ! For  a 
quiet  competitor,  who  could  match  with  Mr.  Placid?  With  what 
nonchalance  would  he  throw  his  liand,  and  with  what  almost  luxuriant 
indolence  win  or  lose  his  money  ! 

Of  a eounlenance  as  joyous  and  riant , but  more  boisterous  in  his 

mirth,  was  Major  . With  what  a gusto  would  he  cali  the 

main  ! And  then  his  laughter,  how  rich,  how  explosive  of  good-hu- 
mour  I “ a pleasing  sorcery  that  would  charm  pain  for  a while ! ” 
Thinking  of  him,  I abjure  all  gravity  as  sinister  and  ¡mpertinent. 

But,  tlien,  again,  C , Esq.,  not  “ Justmian," — him  I mean  in 

white  cravat,  with  Quaker-mien,  but  in  garb  more  puritan,  — what 
liast  thou  to  do  with  such  profane  mysteries?  Who  would  deem 
thee  one  of  the  initiated?  “ Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not”  any- 
where.  llave  I not  witnessed  thee  doing  violence  to  thy  decent 
seeming,  joining  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  with  Circean  glee 

“ Singing  songs  that  shouldn’t  be  sung, 

Except  by  beggurs  and  thieves  unliung?’* 

Conspicuous  among  the  clücy  with  smile  of  cherub  on  his  lip,  was 

liandsome  Tom le  bien-aimé* — everybody’s  pet.  What  were  his 

achievements  at  that  time  I do  not  recollect ; but  we  know  that  the 
public  has  not  lost  by  him. 

Amongst  the  galaxy  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  table  out  of 
Crockford’s,  were  to  be  seen  walking  stately  in,  like  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux,  or  (forgive  the  perpetration)  rather  like  two  Castors,  sharing 
their  immortality,  Count and  the  Earl  of , 

Ci  Of  honourable  reekoning  are  ye  both.” 

To  say  the  noble  count  was  handsome  is  but  speaking  in  degree,  and 
would  convey  but  a very  inadequate  idea  of  personal  pretensions  of 
the  very  first  order.  The  contour  of  his  feutures,  taken  separately, 
and  of  his  entire  face,  is  perfectly  Grecian,  more  perfect  tliun  1 liave 
ever  witnessed  : no  one  feature  at  variance  with  another,  as  is  so 
frequently  observed  in  living  models.  The  complexión,  too,  was  of 

■ Bonnet,  a ñame  given  to  a person  who  playa  as  a decoy. 
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unusual  richness ; there  was  no  turgid  excrescencc,  no  eorrugation. 
With  a good  forehead,  dark  hair,  and  tall  stature,  the  tout  cnscmblc 
was  as  agreeable  as  it  was  imposing. 

Having  given  preference  to  the  noble  count,  as  due  to  a stranger, 
let  it  not  be  understood  as  want  of  deference  to  the  noble  cari,  whose 
urbanity  and  condcsccnsion  have  won  “golden  opinions”  of  all  who 
know  him.  The  suaviter  in  modo  is  peculiarly  liis,  and  to  serve  him 
implíes  less  a duty  than  a delight. 

With  slovv  and  measured  step,  a noble  Viscount  glides  in,  and 

takes  bis  seat  among  the  hopeful.  Sir  V stands  meanwhile 

proudly  eminent, 

<€  And  care 

Sat  on  hís  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  díiuntless  courage,  and  considérate  pride, 

Waiting  revenge.” 

Now  expect  nothing  less  than  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  game, — no 
subterfuge, — no  compromise, — no  quarter.  In  himself  a host,  his 
presence  inspires  confidence  and  security,  his  play  boldness,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  game  protectiou.  All  is  silent : attention  holds 
thein  mute. 

“ What’s  the  main  to  be?”  asks  the  baronet. 

11 1 ’ll  tell  you  directly,”  replies  his  lordship. 

“ I know  you  he  a slow  coacli,”  rejoins  the  other. 

“The  main  is  seven,”  calis  his  lordship,  after  having  thrown  a few 
times  outsidc  the  ring. 

“ Seven  is  the  main,”  again  is  called  by  the  croupier. 

“ The  caster  ’s  out,  five  pounds ! ” exclaims  a treble  voice,  from  an 
adjoining  room,  adapted  to  temporary  purposes.  “ Five  to  seven.*' 
Three  to  two  against  the  caster.  u Seven  I The  easter  ’s  out  I ” 

A handsome  Count  ncxt  takes  the  box,  and  calis  “ Sev-ven.” 

“ Seven  is  the  main,”  again  calis  the  croupier. 

“ The  caster ’s  out,  five  pounds  !”  again  exclaims  the  treble  voice. 
“ Four  to  seven — two  to  one  against  the  caster.” 

“ I '11  take  on  doublets,”  says  one  of  the  triumvirs. 

“ Five  pounds  on  deuces,”  says  the  count,  throwing  down  a five- 
pound  counter. 

“Audi ’ll  go  anolher  with  you  for  luck,”  observes  the  baronet, 
throwing  one  down  also.  “ Throw  ’em  gently.  One  at  a time,  and 
you  *11  do  it  for  a certainty.  That*s  it — no.  D — n those  cinqs  I how 
often  they  ’ve  come  up  I ” 

“ Trays — by  hcavcn  I ’m  on  'em ! ” exclaims  another  voice. 

<f  Is  this  your  money^  sir  ?” 

<c  Yes,”  replied  Captain . 

il  Keep  ’em  full  ?” 

“ No.” 

Cinq  deuce.  The  caster  's  out ! 

The  baronet,  taking  the  box,  calis  for  dice,  and  having  made  his 
choice  and  his  set,  calis  “ Five  I”  for  the  main.  And  five  he  throw s, 
with  tray  deuce. 

<e  A nick,  by  Jove ! and  I ’m  on  it,”  again  exclaims  the  Captain. 
Five  is  still  called,  and  again  the  baronet  tlirows  it,  and  continúes  to 
throw  in,  to  the  discomfiturc  and  dismay  of  out-baekcrs.  “ Four  to 
five,  havcn’t  1 ?” 
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«'Yes.  Sir  Y , you  want  the  four.” 

“ There  ’s  fivc  pounds  on  deuces,  and  the  same  on  trays  and 
quatres."  (Trays  are  thrown.)  " There  they  are  I Book  up,  and 
keep  'em  full.  Five  pounds  on  aces,  and  five  pounds  on  sizes.” 
(Quatres  are  thrown.)  "QuatresI  There  they  are!  Keep  em 
ful!.” 

“He '11  do  it  with  tray  ace,  I think,”  says  one  whose  thought  is 
begotten  of  the  wish. 

“ No,  I shall  do  it  with  deuces,  ¡f  I do  it  at  all.”  (He  dribbles  one 
die  out  an  ace.)  “ Keep  your  rake  out  of  the  way,  you  sir.”  (Then 
tlirowing  the  other  die  the  full  length  of  the  table,  up  it  comes  a quatre 
and  the  caster  is  proclaimed  out.)  “ D — n the  confounded  dice ! ” 
throwing  the  box  at  one  of  the  lamps,  “ tliat  made  a diíference  of  full 
two  hundred  pounds  to  me.  I was  afraid  of  it.  It  was  all  through 
overloading  the  coach ! As  soon  as  I saw  that  d — d ace  come  up,  I 
wouldu’t  havc  given  a íig  for  my  chance.  Mere,  give  me  five  hundred 
pound-notes  for  these  things,”  putting  up  the  counters. 

“ Well,”  observes  the  Count,  '‘you  have  not  done  so  badly,  after 
all.  "It  is  enough  to  muke  a tour  to  lióme  and  back.” 

Tliis  is  by  no  tneans  a solitary  instance  of  the  mortifying  results  to 
wliich  the  baronet  in  question  has  been  subjected.  One  evening  when 
the  bank  was  broken,  he  won  three  thousand  pounds  I and,  wliat  is  of 
nearly  as  primary  importancc,  he  took  it  all  away  with  him.  About 
an  hour  afterwards,  some  of  the  establishment  were  sitting  in  casual 
talk,  when  in  carne  the  baronet,  and,  walking  to  the  supper- table,  he 
took  up  a piece  of  bread. 

“What  is  it,  Sir  V ? Do  you  want  a light  for  your  cigar?” 

“ No ; I only  vvanted  to  put  a piece  of  bread  into  my  mouth,  to 
take  the  taste  of  the  cigar  out  of  it.** 

lie  was  therefore  quitting  the  room,  and  liad  already  the  door  in  his 
hand,  when  the  chef  proposed  to  play  him  a match  for  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  baronet  declined.  He  then  offered  him  five  pounds 
to  play,  and  that,  if  he  liked,  P.  should  take  the  box  along  with 
them. 

“ No.  I will,  if  you  *11  give  me  a pony,”*  said  Sir  V . 

After  a good  dea!  of  demurring,  during  which  he  again  quitted  the 
room,  but  was  called  back,  the  match  was  eventually  made,  and  down 
they  sat  to  it  ¿efe-á-lctc.  It  was  to  be  moncy  against  moncy,  and  no 
counters.  They  were  soon  warm  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  garne,  di- 
vestcd  of  coat  and  neckerchief,  their  hats  on  the  table  full  of  bank- 
notes  and  gold.  By  twelve  o’clock  in  the  da}' — oh,  dire  vicissitude  ! 
— not  one  penny  oí  the  gathered  licap,  not  a bcggar’s  dolé  was  left  to 
him  ! 

“ With  the  year  seasons  return,”  and  with  the  seasons  thriving 
blacklegs  and  broken  gamblers.  With  these  lattcr  it  was  that  “ our 
governor”  said  it  was  his  greatest  aversión  to  meet.  To  obtain  a 
succession  of  new  victims,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  every  stra- 
tagem  that  ingenuity  could  devise.  Notoriety  was  one  means  to  tliis 
end.  Going  out  with  the  hounds, — a drive  in  the  park, — a box  at 
the  theatre, — any  niode  by  which  he  could  project  himself  to  the 
notice  of  society, — a newspaper  paragraph  drawn  up  by  himself, 
and  even  hostile, — a caricature, — a stale  pun, — an  absurd  and  false 
* Pony,  twenty-five  pounds. 
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rcport,  — any  species,  in  short,  of  niaiserie  tliat  suggested  itself. 
'Fluís,  in  his  usual  tone  and  keeping,  it  was  announced  as  a no- 
vel ty  to  the  sport! ng  world  that  a great  liazard  match  for  twenty 

thousand  pounds  was  to  be  played  in  Street,  the  challenge 

having  been  accepted  by  a French  party  ! Accordingly,  at  ten 
o’clock,  an  hour  earlier  than  ordinary,  after  a few  arrivals,  the  par- 
ties  concerned  were  ushered  in  solemn  form  to  the  table,  eacli  in  a 

clouk,  and  inasked  in  a black  vizard.  Oíd was  umpire.  To 

give  an  appearance  of  reality,  three  sets  of  new  dice  were  opcned, 
and  the  main  and  chance  called  and  kept  by  the  ivory  tablets  having 
the  índices  marked  on  them,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  memory 
of  the  croupier,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of 
play,  new  dice  were  called;  in  which  case  “ the  governor”  would  gather 
up  tliose  in  use,  and  throw  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  for 
anybody  to  pick  up  that  might  choose  to  do  so.  When  the  evening's 
play  was  closed,  which  was  generally  in  about  an  hour,  depending 
a little  on  the  influx  of  company,  the  dice  were  thrown  away,  and 
the  parties  again  ushered  in  silent  State  up  stairs  to  unmask.  New' 
dice  were  opened  every  cvcning,  and  the  deepest  apparent  interest  w as 
exhibited,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  game  wrere  duly  noticed  in  the 
weekly  and  diurnal  papers,  to  attract  fresh  simpletons.  Scarcely  liad 
two  or  three  evenings  elapscd  before  the  increase  of  company  proved 
thesuecess  of  the  scheme.  It  istrue  some  doubted,  some  questioned, 
some  tried  to  peer  into  the  masks,  some  indicated  their  thoughts  by 
pointing  their  sticks  over  the  left  shoulder,  while  otliers  laughed  out- 
right  at  the  flagrancy  of  the  humbug  ; and,  although  the  general  sen- 
timent  wfas  expressed  in  the  same  words  that  so  frequently  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  sagacious  Mr.  Burcball,  in  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
the  “ fudgc  ” answered,  because  the  visitors  who  carne  to  scoff  re- 
mained  to  play,  One  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  w^as  thought  to  be 
“ neat  as  imported,”  notw'itlistanding  his  capacious  frill,  and  a brooch 
that,  for  sizc,  might  vic  with  a rixthaler , and  with  rings  enough  on  his 
íingers  to  set  up  a Jew  pedlar,  was  discovered  to  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  a knowing  hand,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  cluiracter,  leaving  the  remaining  actors,  and  a couple  of  hilliard- 
playcrs,  to  finish  the  piecc.  Towards  the  cióse  of  the  match,  ten 
one-thousand-pound  bank-notes  were  displayed  on  the  table,  by  way 
of  a coup  cVctif.  This  closed  the  interest  of  the  aflfair.  The  French 
party,  1 necd  hardly  state,  were  the  losers  ; and  our  pía}'  resumed  its 
usual  course. 

The  next  expedient.  to  draw  was  the  great  billiard  match,  an- 
nounced to  be  played  as  a trial  of  skill  betwfeen  the  gentlcmen  of  the 
East  and  the  gentlcmen  of  the  West,  and  to  be  played  for  a large 
stakc.  'Fhe  players  de  fcieto  w*ere  no  other  than  tw  o profcssional 
adepts.  Some  fine  play  was  exhibited.  Ilowever,  the  interest  very 
soon  subsided,  the  lookers  on  being  more  desirous  to  play  thcmselves 
than  to  be  observers  of  the  play  of  otliers.  Thus  the  much  vaunted 
match,  after  tw  o or  three  weeks,  having  " dragged  its  slowr  length 
along,”  expired,  nobody  hardly  knowing  when  or  how,  save  that  the 
rcsult  was  that  the  West-end  gentleman,  as  a matter  of  course,  was 
the  winner. 

One  of  the  tninor  thcatres  was  the  next  plaything,  and  a very 
pretty  toy  it  was.  Ilcrc  was  enough  to  gratify  any  modérate  vanity; 
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all  the  actors,  and  no  small  part  of  the  audience,  looking  up  to  tlie 
new  proprietor  for  patronage — 

et  Jove  in  his  chair, 

Of  the  sky  lord  mayor/' 

could  not  liave  dispensed  joy  to  mortals  more  graciously  than  “ the 
governor  ” distributed  orders.  We  liad  no  need  to  ask  for  them  : \vc 
wrote  them  by  the  dozen.  To  the  performers,  and  all  about  the 
theatrc,  lie  ccrtainly  was  liberal  ; and,  by  skilful  management,  the 
theatre  was  raisecl  to  a point  of  excellence  it  liad  never  before,  ñor 
has  ever  since,  attained.  Several  able  performers,  that  now  grace 
the  London  stage,  owe,  if  not  their  debut , at  least  tlieir  claims  to 
public  notice,  to  the  fostering  liand  of  the  spirited  proprietor  of  tliis 
little  theatre  ; ñor  were  autliors  forgotten.  Amongst  the  former  were 
a lovely  widow  and  her  sisters.  By  the  by,  I daré  say  tliis  lady  will 
recollect  the  diamond  necklace  with  which  a rival  aetress  was  occa- 
sionally  emblazoned.  It  was  a row  of  single  stones,  gradually  less- 
ening  from  the  centre,  and  would  liave  been  wdrth  about  three  hun- 
dred  pounds,  if — But  sometimes,  we  are  told,  “ rieh  gifts  wax  poor  ” 
— I forget  myself;  tliey  were  only  lent,  and  an  attendant  waited 
every  evening  to  take  them  away.  The  widow,  I recollect,  treated 
the  matter  in  a very  dignified  manner,  declaring  tl  that  she  would 
never  appear  in  borrowcd  jcwels.”  Now  I will  not  accuse  tliis  lady  of 
envying  the  wearer  of  such  valuables ; but  I hereby  inform  her  that, 
if  she  desire  to  possess  them,  she  may  gratify  herself  by  purchasing 
the  identical  necklace  for  the  simple  sum  of  fíve  pounds  sterling,  in 
Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  the  fíne  valuable  diamonds  being  no  otlier 
than  fíne  paste  ! 

We  now  again  liad  an  eye  to  business,  and  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  attraction  of  good  dinners.  Our  “spread,"  from  day  to  day%  was 
sufficiently  luxurious.  To  enter  into  detail  miglit  be  tedious ; suffice 
it  to  say,  that  venison  and  turtle  were  not  forgotten,  with  entremete, 
and  everything  de  suite,  fruit,  preserves,  ices,  jellies,  & c.  The  table 
was  decorated  with  a ver  y splendid  jdatcuu  down  the  centre,  and  a 
variety  of  ricll  gilt  vases,  ewers,  jugs,  &c.  Still,  with  all  tliis,  though 
we  might  not  be  deficient  in  grace,  we  lacked  honour.  We  could  not 
boast  patrician  patronage,  as  not  a single  peer  condescended  to  be  a 
guest.  Play  again  beginning  to  revive,  and  new  faces  to  appear 
among  us,  circumstances  wore  a more  cheerful  aspcct.  “ No  joy 
without  its  neighbour  sorrow  Io  Let  the  bem-vivant  sigli — let  the  bib- 
acious  grieve — the  “ spreads  ” were  to  be  discontinuad  I Ye  brilliant 
diners-out,  ye  liappy  few  ! — ye  júnior  members  that  domiciliate  at 
júnior  clubs,  and  diñe  at  chop-house  prices,  ye  can  sympathise  with 
the  bereft  of  such  an  eleemosynary  meal  I 

Our  visitors  generally  carne  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  and  tliey  would 
usually  liold  together  through  the  season,  while  there  was  a five- 
pound  note  among  them.  Then  they  would  suddenly  disappear,  likc 
swallows  in  autumn,  and  not  one  of  them  would  ever  be  scen  again. 

A celebrated  novelist,  accompanied  by  a friend,  used  to  look  in  oc- 
casionally.  I recollect  lie  partly  promised  to  write  a piecc  of  do- 
mestic  interest  for  the  little  theatre.  There  were  a few  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  and  a few  from  the  Land  o*  Cakes  : 
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L G &c.  Tbey  were  constan t wbile  the  sillcr  lasted,  tlien 

liomewards  took  their  solitary  way. 

As  in  a theatre,  whcn  a new  actor  appears,  the  whole  arrangement 

of  things  takcs  a difieren t turn,  so  it  was  witli  us  when  Lord , 

the  facetious  lover  of  mirtli  and  mischief  I llave  bcforc  alluded  to, 
carne  among  us.  At  cvcry  intermption  of  play,  sport  of  all  kinds 
was  the  order  of  the  day  ; hoxing,  single-stick,  throwing  orange-peel, 
singing,  cocking,  8cc.  Cocking  is  played  in  the  fbllowing  manner: 
The  two  birds,  or  non-feathered  bipeds,  being  seated  on  the  ground, 
the  knees  are  bent  nearly  perpendicular,  so  as  to  bring  the  heels 
under  tliem  ; the  arms  are  then  passed  under  the  thighs  ; and  from 
between  the  legs,  which  are  tied  together,  the  hands  grasp  a stiek 
that  passes  in  front.  Thus  pinioned,  and  placed  opposite  each  other, 
each  makes  an  effort  to  thrust  bis  toes  under  tliose  of  bis  opponent, 
and,  by  raising  thcm,  to  throw  bis  adversary  right  over.  In  effecting 
this  consist  the  expertness  and  the  drollery. 

It  was  at  length  felt  desirable  to  be  more  exclusive  than  liitberto; 
and,  to  this  end,  a negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  proprietor 
of  Covcnt  Garden  theatre.  Accordingly,  a room  was  fitted  up,  and 
a bank  was  to  be  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  play,  to  be  accessible 
only  to  privileged  persons,  wbo  were  each  to  llave  cnlrée  by  means 
oí*  a gilt  Bramab  kcy,  to  be  given  into  their  own  possession.  The 
scheme  was  abandoned,  if  I remember,  on  gome  public  scruple,  and 
the  drawing-room  of  our  house  was  substituted,  a loek  for  the  keys 
being  placed  on  the  drawing-room  door.  In  consequence  of  now 
playing  to  patrician  members  only,  wbo  were  all  asked  up  stairs,  the 
large  room  below  was  soon  gradual ly  left,  likc 

“ Some  banquet  hall  íleserted, 

Whose  lights  are  lled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  of  life  departed.” 

“ La  destinéc  «lu  joueur  est  écrite  sur  les  portes  de  Fenfer.  Fils  ingrat!  fils 
deja  parricide,  tu  seras  époux  coupable  et  pére  dOnaturé.  Le  jeu  ouvrira  pour  toi 
l'abfme  de  tous  les  maux,  tes  jours  seront  comptés  par  tes  crimes.  et  ta  víe  s’ítein- 
dra  daus  la  misére,  les  larinus,  et  les  retnords.” — La  Viúd'un  Joueur. 

The  above  Unes  are  by  no  means  overebarged  ; for  every  evil  in- 
cident  to  our  common  nature  will  be  induced,  and  vvill  fall  witli  ug- 
gravated  severity  on  the  victim  of  the  insatiate  passion  of  gaming.  I 
lnive  sbown  the  unavoidablc  results  of  this  vice;  the  reader  has  seen, 
as  from  a tower,  its  downward  progress  to  poverty  and  crime,  and  I 
may  add,  prematuro  death  ! 

B , an  employé  in  a government  office,  was  a reserved,  gentle- 

manlike  man,  wbo  never  asked  a favotir,  and  néver  dreauied  that  be 
would  want  one.  With  the  first  loan  bis  independent  spiritsunk,  and 
bis  downward  career  received  no  cbeck.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
liim  to  the  sad  conclusión  of  life's  drama;  but  let  us  ratlier  take  a ge- 
neral view  of  those  wbo  are  excluded  whcn  once  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  poverty.  Wlien  the  door  of  the  place  wliere  be  liad  staked  thou- 
sands  is  closed  against  him,  the  gambler  seeks  indulgence  for  his  fatal 
passion  in  the  lowest  liells,  the  associate  of  threadbare  outeasts,  the 
sbarer  of  spoil  witli  beings  wlioni  be  detests.  His  relatives  disown 
him;  the  tradesman  wbo  bas  long  served  his  family  grudgingly  lends 
him  a shilling,  and  boasts  of  the  loan  round  the  neighbourhood ; 
friends  fall  off,  acquaintances  cut  liirn  ; bis  lióme  reflects  nothing  but 
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tlie  horrors  of  conscíence,  the  wbisper  of  affection  is  liis  direst  re- 
proacb,  tbc  lispcd  lovc  of  xnfancy  bis  most  bittcr  agony.  But  there 
are  still  dregs  in  the  cup  of  adversity,  which  many  gamblers  have  to 
swallow  more  deeply  steeped  in  the  heart’s  poison ; the  desperate  re- 
source  of  forgery,  the  felon’s  bar,  tlie  dishonoured  ñame,  and  the  con- 
vict’s  grave.  Ñor  is  this  the  neeessary  rcsult  of  cheating;  gambling, 
even  on  the  fairest  conditions,  is  the  certain  road  to  infamy  and  ruin  ; 
the  bankers  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  odds  in  their  favour,  are  alikc 
sufferers ; and  I have  heard  an  authority,  which  I carino t doubt,  tliat 
Crockford  has  been  “ beaten  to  tears." 

The  breaking  of  a bank  is  a doleful  circumstance  for  the  bankers, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  but  the  fortúnate  winner.  It  is  not  a little  curi- 
ous  to  see  the  long  faces  which  the  players  assumc  as  they  severally 
drop  in,  and  hear  the  tidings  so  fatal  to  their  bright  anticipations.  On 
such  occasions  some  go  away,  and  others,  forming  themselves  into  a 
social  fireside  group,  amuse  cach  other  by  the  various  anecdotes 

afforded  by  the  chances  of  play.  It  is  told  how , wlien  out  on 

a day-rule  from  the  Bench,  placed  down  the  rule  instead  of  a note, 
and  won ; how  liis  run  of  luck  continucd  un  til  he  was  winner  of 
sevcral  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  obtained  his  liberation,  but 
only  to  continué  the  same  mad  career,  and  “ return  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  carne. *’  How  another  cleverly  substituted  a five-pound 
note  for  fifty.  How  a third  staked  three  bright  farthings,  and  having 
won,  was  paid  in  sovcrcigns ; and  how  many  clever  piayers  had,  from 
a run  of  ill-luck,  been  cleaned  out  by  novices.  Each  envíes  the  for- 
tune of  those  who  had  broken  the  bank  ; and,  in  the  liope  of  obtain- 
ing  similar  success,  each  becomes  more  despcratcly  confirmed  in  his 
ruinous  propensities.  A few  brief  months  rol I by  ; and  of  those  who 
assembled  round  that  fi reside  the  fate  must  be  sought  in  the  records 
of  the  prison,  of  banishment,  or  of  the  grave  I 
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Ocean  and  earth  restore 
All  that  your  arms  cntomb  1 


Again  those  charros  shall  heam  ; 
Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


Bright  was  tliytlark  eye's  gleam, 
Fair  was  thy  cheek  of  bloom, 


From  every  distnnt  shnre. 

Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


¡o ng  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 


Mourner  with  tearful  eye, 
liaste  to  thy  spirit’s  lióme, 


Hastc  to  the  realms  on  high. 
Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


A peaceful  rest  on  high  ; 

Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


Warrior  with  laurell’d  brow, 
Who  fix’d  a nation’s  doom, 


Loved  one  of  days  gone  by, 

Hasta  from  the  grave’s  coid  gloom  ; 


Come  to  the  judgment  now. 


Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


Again  we  meet  on  high ; 

Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


IMaiden  with  lip  of  rose. 

And  brow  of  Parían  stone, 


Ocean  and  earth,  restore 
All  that  your  arms  entomb, 


Alyriads  from  every  shore, 

Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


liaste  from  thy  long  repose, 
Come  to  the  gathering — come  ! 


II.  R.  K. 
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Who  the  ile vil  aro  you  ? 

Tltoughlless  saying. 


A Maxxmax  oíd,  in  the  wintry  coid, 
Was  sea te d before  his  hearth, 

And  he  tliought  of  the  past,  as  the 
wint’ry  blast 

Roll’d  fearful  o’er  the  earth. 

He  had  nocliild,  and  his  lióme  was  wild, 
Amid  the  monntains  lone  ; 

His  wife  was  in  bed,  but  he  wish’d  hcr 
dead, 

Fox*  she  was  a crabbed  oíd  bono. 

Straiglit  as  a beam  did  the  Manxman 
seem, 

And  an  awful  look  had  he  ; 

I speak  of  his  youth,  when  he  in  truth 
Did  rovel  upon  the  sea. 

But  now  was  he  bent,  and  his  vigour 
spent, 

And  his  oye  was  coid  as  elay, 

And  a wickcd  pain,  again  and  again, 
Did  plague  him  every  day. 

lie  once  was  bold,  but  now  was  oíd, — 
He  once  was  very  proud  ; 
lie  knew  no  fear,  ñor  had  shed  a toar. 
Bul  now  he  wail’d  aloud. 

And  wliy  did  he  wail,  and  why  turn 
palo. 

And  his  llesh  begin  to  creep, 

As  from  his  seat  he  piled  the  peat, 

And  foldcd  his  anns  to  sleep  ? 

c<  For  wliat  now  herc  liave  I to  fear, 
With  a drop  to  keep  me  warm  ? 
What  haunts  my  head  ?”  the  Manx- 
man said, 

“ Since  1 liave  done  no  liarm. 

41  The  devil  may  be  upon  the  sea, 

Or  walking  o’er  the  earth  ; 

Can  he  molest,  when  1 ’ve  done  my  best, 
E’en  from  my  very  birth  ? 

6t  I *11  stake  a penny  there  ’s  sinners  full 
many, 

Without  his  need  of  me  ; 

Come  when  he  may,  give  me  fair  play. 
And  vanquish’d  he  símil  be  !” 

With  this  speecli  so  bold,  the  Manxman 
coid 

Grew  calmer  tlian  before, 

And  his  blood  did  flow  with  a warmer 
glow 

Right  out  from  his  heart’s  core. 


Upon  his  breast  his  chin  did  rest, 

His  limbs  were  gently  cross’d, 

He  did  not  care  the  breadth  of  a liair 
For  the  world  and  all  its  cost 

And  slumber  now  did  swectly  throw 
Her  gentío  mist  around, 

And  the  Manxman’s  eye  at  her  lullaby 
Was  in  silken  fetters  bound. 

Ah,  cruel  taunt ! ah,  idle  vaunt ! 

The  slumberer  is  deceived, 

And  henee  his  mind,  more  unconfined, 
Is  not  one  wliit  relieved. 

For,  soon  as  sleep  did  o’er  him  creep, 
Tlie  fearful  sights  begtin, 

And  now  he  roll’d,  and  next  hegrowl’d, 
In  sooth  it  was  no  fun. 

Ilis  wife  a-bed  right  over  head, 

Carne  softly  down  the  stairs  ; 

But.  he  took  no  heed,  so  she  with  speed 
Went  back  to  say  her  prayers. 

And  soon  she  wept,  and  soon  she  slept ; 

But  first  she  cried  in  scorn, 
ce  Through  many  a niglit,  till  morning 
light, 

I liave  been  left  forlorn.” 

Now  the  Manxman  bold,  in  spite  of  his 
scold, 

liad  oft  done  so  before ; 

For  he  lovcd  his  life,  and  he  loved  his 
wife, 

But  he  loved  his  pig  the  more. 

And  now  for  awhile  a lurid  smilo 
Would  o'er  liis  fea  tu  res  play. 

And  quickly  again  he  writlied  in  pain, 
And  Romething  strove  to  say. 

What  man  alive  can  ever  strive 
To  guide  the  brain  in  sleep, 

When  dreams  will  come  of  i lis  at  hume, 
Or  terrors  o’er  the  deep  ? 

HIS  DREAMS. 

Soon  as  the  Manxman  fell  aslecp, 

A little  robín  carne, 

His  gentle  breast  did  redden  deep 
Before  the  cottnge  llame. 

Where’er  the  Manxman's  dream  did 
rove, 

That  robín  cliirpM  in  song 
O’er  flood  or  field,  o’er  plain  or  grove, 
The  rohin  roved  along. 
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Rut  oh  ! that  song  was  not  of  carth, — 
’Twas  one  of  wratli  and  pain, 

So  reft  of  all  its  common  mirtli, 

It  picrced  the  Manxinan’s  brain. 

He  dream ’d  it  was  a day  of  youth, 
When  he  cssay'd  to  play 
With  other  boys  (I  tell  the  truth) 

In  Ramsay’s  beauteous  hay. 

Some  huilded  houses  on  the  sand, 

And  sorae  would  races  run  ; 

In  short,  it  was  a happy  hand, 

Bent  eagerly  on  fun. 

A fair-hair’d  boy,  of  gentío  lieart, 

And  manners  sweetly  mild, 

Did  build  upon  the  shore  apart. 

And  tluis  his  time  beguiled. 

That  hoy  in  mnsic  and  in  song 
Did  afterwards  excel. 

And  men  would  round  the  rain St reí 
throng, 

They  lovea  his  lay  so  well. 

Rut  now  a yonth  with  envious  eye 
Observed  his  lonely  way, 

And  more  than  mdely  ask’d  him  why 
He  would  not  come  and  play  ? 

And  soon,  heforo  he  could  reply, 
liad  passion  dealt  the  wound ; 

All  gather’d  round  with  pitying  eye, — 
The  gentle  boy  luid  swoon’d  ! 

And  now  the  Manxman  saw  the  blood 
Stream  down  the  fair  boy'*  face  ; 

He  mark’d  the  other’s  liellish  mood, 
And  felt  the  foul  disgrace. 

Ay,  wide  his  arms  did  the  Manxman 
fling. 

And  heavily  did  he  sigh  ; 

Rut  he  felt  fur  more  the  robin’s  sting, 
As  it  j)cck'd  bcneulh  his  eye. 


ANOTIIER  DREAM. 

Again — a dark  youth  lovcd  a girl, 

They  walk’d  alone  at  eve ; 

He  call’d  her  oft  his  fairest  pearl. 

He  never  could  deceive. 

Rut  men  are  falso,  ns  most  maids  know, 
And  vows  are  rashly  given  ; 

And,  though  lie  swore  by  all  below, 
And  all  his  liope  of  heaven. 

Time  soon  saw  the  maid  forsaken, 

And  mark’d  her  glazed  eye, 

And  then  slie  ne’er  again  did  wakcn, 
For  she  did  grieve  and  die. 


They  bore  her  to  her  grave  with  song* 
Upon  a fine  May  day  ; 

A multitude  did  walk  along, — 

’Twas  ill  to  keep  away. 

Above  Kirk  Manghold  ehureh  she  lies, 
And  softly  shall  she  rest, 

Until  she  soars  with  sweet  surprise 
To  Him  who  loved  her  best. 

The  Manxman’s  dream  was  of  her  fate 
Iler  palé  corpse  seem’d  full  nigh  ; 
And  the  robin  mark’d  his  wretehed 
State, 

As  it  pcofc'd  beneath  his  eye. 


AN OTIIER  DREAM. 

Again — upon  a summer's  sea 
A seaman  sailM  away, 
líe  saw  the  moon  most  merrily 
Gleam  on  the  midnight  spray. 

lie  watch’d  the  sun  o’er  the  sapphire 
wave 

Ilise  bcautiful  and  grand  ; 

1 1 such  a joyons  feeling  gavo, 

He  could  not  wisli  for  land. 

Ere  long  a ruthless  wind  did  blow, 

The  sea  roll’d  mountains  mud, 

Scarce  could  they  steer  that  wayward 
prow — 

Our  sailor  he  grew  sad. 

At  midnight  on  tliis  wilderness 
A lonely  bark  did  near, 

They  raised  a cry  of  deep  d¡ stress, 

And  all  that  cry  did  liear. 

The  captain  with  an  oath  sail’d  on, 

Our  sailor  cheer’d  his  word, 

And  right  they  steer’d  their  course 
along. 

As  men  that  never  heard. 

They  saw  the  sliivering  wretches  fling 
Their  feeble  arras  on  high  ; 

And  our  Manxman  groan’d  at  the  ro- 
bin’s sting. 

As  it  pcck'd  beneath  his  eye. 


A rOURTII  DREAM* 

Again — away  for  the  northorn  soas 
Our  seaman  hlithely  sail’d, 

Where  the  coid  his  very  breath  did 
freeze, 

And  like  a cliild  he  wail’d. 

Iluge  híUs  of  ice  as  granito  stono 
Encompass’d  them  around, 

A floating  rock  so  vast  and  lone. 

An  island  when  aground. 


* A custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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And  now  like  mountains  would  tliev 
meet, 

With  noise  as  loudest  thunder, 

As  selemnly  as  f rienda  iniglit  meet, 
Tlien  proudly  break  asunder. 

Eaoh  moment  tlien  might  be  tlie  last, 
Not  one  witbout  its  fear ; 

Our  sailor  mused  upon  tbe  past, 

VVben  all  around  grew  drear. 

Alas  ! ’twas  not  a gentío  thought 
Tbat  stolo  npon  bis  brain  ; 

lie  vow’d,  or  he  was  good  for  nouglit, 
Tlieir  captain  be  ’d  arraign. 

í#  My  boys,”  be  spake  unto  tbe  crew, 

“ We  all  sball  perish  bere  ; 

Why  darkly  wait  with  liglit  in  view  ? 
Away,  then,  let  us  steer. 

u Our  captain  is  a harden’d  man, 

But  our  stout  bands  are  free  ; 

Come,  follow  up  my  glorious  plan — 
Ilurrab  for  liberty  !M 

A missionary,  who  sail’d  along 
For  any  beatben  laúd, 

Who  never  did  a mortal  wrong 
Upon  the  deck  did  stand. 

One  word  be  spake,  a word  of  peace, 
Witli  eyc  and  accent  uiild, 

Tbe  angry  burst?  of  pnssion  cease, 

The  crew  are  reeonciled. 

Our  sailor  awlul  oatbs  did  lift 
To  God  in  heaven  above. 

He  would  bave  east  tbe  man  adrift 
Upon  tbe  waste  to  rove. 

Tbe  Manxman  saw  tbe  anger  lurk, 

And  tbe  bosom  swelling  high  ; 

But  be  felt  the  robín  more  at  work, 

As  U peck'd  henea Ih  his  eyc . 


THE  DREAM3  ENDF.I), 

Tbe  Manxman  awoke,  aml  V?ok*d 
around, 

No  robín  could  he  see  ; 

He  saw  no  siglit,  be  beard  no  sound, — 
Wliat  could  tbe  visión  be  ? 

An  oíd  grey  liare  sat  on  her  rump,* 
And  eoolly  wiped  her  face  ; 

Tbe  Manxman  screumM,  and  with  a 
jump 

Sbe  bounded  from  tbe  place. 

He  turn'd,  and,  seated  on  a chair, 
Belield  a lady  grand. 

He  could  not  tbink  what  sbe  did  ther#, 
Until,  in  speech  so  bland, 


Sbe  spake  : — ft  1 enter  bere,  kind  friend, 
For  sbelter  for  tbe  night ; 

I trust  you  will  my  cause  defend, 

And  help  tbe  poor  to  right.” 

Tbe  false  Manxman,  tbe  false  Manx- 
man, 

Says  be,  u I never  will 
Drive  out  the  poor  from  before  my 
door, — 

Myself  I M sooner  kill ! 

And  thus  he  spake,  for  wide  awake 
lie  view’d  the  lady  fine, 

And  many  a ring,  like  aglittering  thing, 
Upon  her  hand  did  sbine. 

She  talk'd  apace,  as  her  wrinkled  face 
Was  shadowbl  by  tbe  nigbt, 

Save  wben  a gleam  from  the  fire  did 
beam 

Upon  her  eye  so  bright. 

This  anden t dame  seem’d  to  be  lame, 
And  tbe  liare  liad  limp'd  aside ; 

But  glances  stole  like  a burning  coal 
From  out  ber  oye  of  pride. 

And,  thougli  sbe  was  oíd,  to  tbe  Manx- 
man coid 

Slie  spake  so  free  and  tender, 

That  loudly  be  swore  be  ’d  die  before 
He  ever  could  ofiend  ber. 

“ Yon  never  gnve,”  said  tbe  lady  grave, 
u Tbe  least  oifence  to  me  ; 

And  now  your  speech  dotli  warmly 
preach 

Yon  MI  ever  kindly  be.” 

To  tbe  Manxman’s  view  tbe  llames 
burn’d  blue  ; 

But  be  cared  not  for  it  now  ; 

For  tbe  ludy*s  word  was  all  be  beard, 
And  it  caused  a wondrous  glow. 

“ Madam,  imleed,”  said  be  with  speed, 
ie  You  seem  to  know  me  well ; 

But  never  before  witliin  this  door, 

Or  in  tliis  lonely  dcll, 

c<  Have  I ever  seen  so  gracious  a queen 
To  talk  with  one  so  poor. 

And,  pray,  may  I daré  to  question  wherc 
You  have  seen  me  before?" 

u Your  paren ts  dear,  who  lived  long 
bere, 

Were  right  well  known  to  me  ; 

Tliey  loved  me  well,  as  I needs  must 
tell, 

And  will  remcmber’d  be. 

Ci  And  from  your  birth,upon  this  earth. 
Olí  ! I have  watch’d  you  long  ; 

For  many  an  bour,  with  hearty  power, 
You  ’ve  named  me  in  your  song.” 


* The  popular  belief  that  wltches  cúter  liaros. 
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“ Your  ñame,  indeed,”  again  with 
speed 

The  modest  Manxman  cried, 
u I do  not  know, — and  surely  now 
My  memory  hutli  denied.” 

11  How  can  that  be,”  saíd  ahe,  with  glee, 
w When  yon  lmve  buen  my  care  ? 

X saw  vou  ¡day  in  Hamsay  bay 

With  the  boy  of  the  golden  hair.” 

Tlie  Manxman’s  eyes  with  quick  sur- 
priae 

T ween  were  open’d  wide, 

And  he  did  stare  with  an  awful  glare 
On  the  lady  by  liis  side. 

li  1 saw  you  wallc  iu  loving  talk, 

With  the  girl  ao  yonng  and  fair  ; 

On  the  very  eve  you  did  deceive 
I communed  with  you  there. 

“ In  tlie  funeral  hour  I saw  them  lower 
Her  palo  face  in  the  grave. 

And  yon  were  as  gay  as  that  May-day 
Upon  the  distan  t wave. 

<s  Ere  the  nettle  grew,  another  with  you 
Did  rove  unheeding  there — 

Slie  is  now  in  bed  ríght  over  head, 

One  broken  down  with  care.” 

The  Manxman  groan’d,  and  glared 
around 

As  wild  as  a bird  of  prey  ; 

AI1  in  his  fright  he  cursed  the  night, 
And  long’d  for  break  of  day. 

But  the  lady  still  would  liave  her  will, 
Ñor  could  ahe  be  denied  ; 

As  his  blood  ran  coid,  she  grew  more 
bold, 

Still  closcr  at  his  side. 

ei  I could  not  fail,  when  you  set  sail, 

To  guide  you  on  the  sea. 

And  when  that  storm  did  heaven  de- 
fonn, 

I hade  you  cling  to  me. 

cc  I fear’d,  indeed,  lest  your  heart  sliould 
bleed 

When  you  saw  the  Ion  el  y wreck  ; 

But  your  captain’s  voice  was  all  your 
cliuice, 

As  you  swore  upon  the  dcck. 

“Those  seamen  brave  met  a watery 
grave  ; 

Most  pious  souls  were  tliey; 

And  from  Paradise  they  all  shall  rise 
Upon  the  judgment  day.” 

The  womnn  scowl’d,  and  the  thunders 
roll’d 

As  she  spoke  that  very  word  ; 

He  would  have  prny'd,  but  was  sore 
afraid 

For  all  tliut  lie  liad  lieard. 


cí  I sail'd  with  you  and  a jovial  crew, 
’Mid  the  icebergs  íloatlng  by  ; 

And,  when  yonr  haiul  did  spurn  com- 
ninnd, 

1 mark’d  your  blood -red  eye. 

u The  churchman  so  palé,  who  did  pre- 
vail, 

Is  still  my  greatest  foe ; 

He  baflled  me  then,  and  will  again, 
í‘or  the  Uospel  is  to  grow.” 

“And  be  it  so,”  cried  the  Manxman 
now. 

As  ne’er  he  liad  spake  before  ; 

And  the  lady  frownM,  and  stampM  the 
ground — 

In  truth  he  said  no  more. 

u I may  not  yield,  for  in  your  lield 
I saw  you  dig  last  morn  ; 

You  could  not  lind  thingsto  your  mind, 
As  you  look’d  around  in  scorn. 

ct  A robín  sweet  in  the  snowy  slect 
Did  hop  within  your  view, 

That  little  bird,  by  man  preferrM, 
íVas  bascly  kilTd  by  you” 

The  Manxman’s  iré  burned  like  íire, 
Aloud  he  cursed  and  swore  ; 

The  lady  fair  seem’d  in  peril  there. 

As  he  ílung  wide  the  door. 

But  oh  ! his  wrath  was  like  the  froth 
IJpon  a heaving  sea  ; 

The  lady  was  gone,  but  not  alone 
A rescued  man  stood  he. 

Full  nine  fect  high  to  the  Munxman’s 
eye 

A hideous  form  appear’d, 

And  down  he  fell  as  under  a spell. 

So  soon  that  form  he  fear’d. 

Of  bone  and  skin,  with  llame  within, 
Of  a sulphureous  smell, 

II i s awful  tone,  in  an  hour  so  lorie, 

Did  sound  as  a funeral-knell. 

A lifted  hand,  that  waved  command, 
Did  slowly  beckon  thrice, 

And  the  Manxman,  palé,  for  his  lifc  did 
quail, 

As  he  answer'd  in  a trice. 

“ Why  come  to  me,  why  come  to  me, 
To  fill  me  with  alario  ? 

Why  seek  not  him  who  is  steep’d  in  sin  ? 
For  1 liave  done  no  liaran 

u Did  T destroy  the  tender  boy  ? 

Or  did  I kill  the  maid  ? 

Did  I pass  by  the  shipwreckM  cry, 

Or  draw  the  rebel  blade  ? 
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“ On  higli  Barrule,  when  the  nights  He  would  beguile, — but  ’twas  plain  tho 
are  cool,  while 

I never  roam’d  to  steal.  He  was  an  nnkind  man  ; 

It  is  too  truc  the  bird  I slew, — He  mock'd  at  school,  and  a recklessfool 

And  that  I do  reveal.”  He  lived  as  he  bogan. 

Nfixt  morn  on  the  ground  ivas  the  Alanxman  found 
As  dead  as  a man  could  be ; 

And  how  he  was  slain  will  ever  remain 
A hidden  mystery ! 


The  above  describes  a Manxrnan  (and  a Manxman  means  an  inliabitant  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,)  wlio  was  of  a cruel  disposition  when  a boy,  cruel  when  a young  man, 
and  cruel  to  the  last.  In  this  manner  the  devil  liad  power  over  him  all  his  lite, 
and  comes  to  claim  him  before  he  dies.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  his  dream  he  is  per- 
mitted  to  look  back  upon  his  past  errors,  and  the  fact  of  his  liavi ng  on  that  very 
duy  killed  so  innocont  a bird  as  a robín  is  a soresting  to  his  conscience.  His  evil 
sjiirit  comes  ut  lirst,  in  the  simpe  of  an  ancient  dame,  and  then  appears  as  a more 
hideous  figure.  Tho  devil  is  made  to  assume  a form, — that  is,  the  evil  conscience 
incarnntes  its  uwfuí  guilt. 

The  Manx  people  believe  in  apparitions,  or  second  sight , and  are  forewarned  of 
the  dealh  of  others.  From  a letter  of  Dr.  Sacheverell’s  to  the  celebrated  Addison, 
it  appears  that  the  wise  and  learned  have  given  credit  to  their  belief. 

An  elegant  writer,  who  travelled  in  the  island,  says,  a Without  being  guilty  of 
presumption,  we  may  impute  these  superstitions  of  the  Manx  to  a native  inelan- 
clioly,  clierished  by  indolence,  and  heightened  by  the  wild,  solitary,  and  romantic 
scenes  to  which  they  are  hahitually  aocustomed.  A Manxman,  amid  his  lonely 
mountnins,  reclines  by  some  romatitic  stream,  the  murmurings  of  which  lull  him 
into  a pleasing  torpor.  Ilalf  slumbering,  he  seos  a variety  of  imaginary  beings, 
which  he  helieves  to  be  real.  Sometimes  they  resemble  his  traditionary  idea  of 
fairies,  and  sometimes  they  assume  the  appearance  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
Presuming  on  these  dreams,  the  Manx  entliusiast  prediets  some  futuro  event,  and, 
should  anything  similar  occur,  lio  fundos  liimself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pre- 
science,  and  thus  disturbs  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others/’ 

“ I muke  no  doubt,”  continúes  this  author  afterwards, u but,  amid  liidcous  soli- 
tudes, a man  of  a melancholy  or  superstitious  mind  mav  insensibly  form  visions  of 
some  dreadful  calamity  he  is  about  to  suiTer,  and  wíiich  may  not  only  receive 
strength,  but  even  coinpletion,  from  a sombrous  imagination,  heightened  by  tradi- 
tionary terrors.  With  the  world  of  spirits  we  are  little  acquainted  ; but  I can 
never  reconcile  it  to  our  ideas  of  the  majesty,  wisdom  and  beiievolenoe  of  the 
Deity,  that  he  should  communicate  to  a few  indolent  recluses  such  revelations  of 
the  unknown  world  as  could  only  fiatter  vanity,  or  accelerute  human  inisery.” 

Thus  speaks  our  author  ; but  we  must  remember  that  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
have  believed  in  supernatural  agencies.  Whoever  has  read  the  delightful  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  will  remember  not  only  the  account  of  the  haunted  liouse  at 
Athens,  but  the  firm  impression  Jfcade  on  Pliny  himself,  and  the  best  orators  and 
others  of  that  learned  age,  by  the  circumstance  of  dreams.  Brutus  and  Buonaparte, 
Caasar  and  Lord  Clarendon,  with  a host  of  others,  all  attest  remarkable  things  ; but 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  no  mean  investigation  ; and,  at  present,  it  may  be 
best  consistent  with  good  sense  to  observe,  that  there  seems  to  be  as  much  tcmerity 
in  never  giving  credit  to  dreams,  as  there  is  superstition  in  alwavs  doing  so.  tcIt 
appears  to  me,"  says  an  emineut  critic, u that  the  true  médium  bctween  the  two 
extremes  is  to  treat  them  as  we  would  a known  liar:  we  are  sure  he  most  usually 
relates  falsehoods ; howcver,  nothing  hinders  but  lie  may  sometimes  speak  the 
truth.” 

The  Isle  of  Man  hus  a population  of  fifty  tliousand,  and  the  literary  acquire- 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  have  greatly  increa'sed  of  late  years.  Much  commercial 
activity  and  bnstle  prevails,  and  far  too  mucli  litigntion  also  ; but  still  her  noble 
bilis  and  secluded  glens  may  be  silently  and  deeply  enjoyed.  The  fame  of  Bishop 
Wilson  has  made  the  island  renowned  m many  lands,  and  caused  her  to  he  cnlled 
the  u sucred  isle.”  The  Manx  clergy  are  liberal  and  gentle  in  their  views,  far  more 
so  thnn  the  sectarios,  and  would  do  honour  to  a more  poíished  and  learned  oountry 
than  Manx-land  will  be  for  a while. 
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MY  CREOLE  COUSIN. 

BY  ALBA N Y FOYNTZ. 

[ WITII  AN  1 1. L U S T IIÁT ION  BY  J.  LEECH.] 

A erust  of  bread  and  liherty. — Pope. 

I am  a stranger  in  England.  In  cvery  other  country  in  the  world 
I cali  myself  an  Englíshman ; being  born  of  British  parents,  in  a 
British  colony,  speaking  no  other  language  (a  strong  evidcnce  of 
English  extraction),  ancl  possessing  the  usual  reserve,  awkwardness, 
loneliness,  arid  touch-me-if-you-dare-isliiiess  of  a truc  Briton.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I am,  as  I said  at  first,  a stranger  in  the  country  of 
my  fathers,  in  which  I had  the  honour  to  make  my  first  appearance 
some  twelve  months  ago. 

I have  often  noticed,  that  it  is  an  article  of  religión  witli  colonists 
to  instil3  double-grained,  into  their  childr en  the  principies  and  preju- 
dices  of  the  mother-country.  Aware  that  the  fosterhood  of  national 
institutions  and  example  will  be  wanting  to  mould  the  character  of 
their  offspring  into  due  pragmaticality,  they  exaggeratc  a little  on 
certain  points,  to  leave  room  for  evaporation. 

Tlie  great  glory  of  my  excellent  parents  was  to  enlarge  upon  the 
distinetion  of  their  mother-country  in  the  eyes  of  the  uní  verse  as 
“ the  Land  of  Liberty  V*  British  freedom  was  the  favourite  text 
of  my  fatlier's  domestic  preachments  ; and  almost  as  soon  as  I could 
squall  I learned  to  expand  my  lungs  in  the  burthen  of  the  song,  that 
“ Britons  never  would  be  slaves."  As  if  anybody  dreamed  of  askiug 
them  ! 

The  liherty  of  the  subject,  in  short,  appeared  to  my  boyish  iina- 
gination  as  exclusively  English  an  enjoyment  as  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding.  The  inhabitants  of  other  European  eountrics  seemed  to 
be  walking  about  in  handeufls  or  strait-waistcoats,  unsuspicious  of 
their  enthralment.  The  contented  prosperity  of  Austria  I regarded 
as  little  better  than  idiotey ; Russia,  trembling  under  the  knout  of 
autocracy,  was  a craven-hound  ; Turkey,  a corpse  from  which  an 
imperial  vampire  had  sueked  the  blood  ; Spain^  a plantation  nigger, 
arráyed  in  a suit  of  gaiuly  calicó,  beguiling  its  sense  of  abase- 
ment  by  dancing  to  a tom-tom  ; Frunce,  the  sprucely-liveried  and 
educated  slave,  who  has  (like  those  of  i¡ew  York)  learned  to  wait  at 
table,  and  play  on  the  fiddle.  But,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Cape  Mata- 
pan,  not  a living  body  in  Europe  that  could  cali  its  soul  its  own, 
saving  always  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  glorious  British 
Empire. 

With  this  sentiment  pervading  my  whole  being,  I behaved  witli 
suitable  arrogance  towards  the  offsets  ofless  favoured  nations.  Long 
before  I had  tails  to  my  jackets  I knew  the  full  valué  of  being  an 
Englíshman ; and  brought  forward  the  boast  whenever  I fancied 
myself  put  upon,  as  a polieexhan  brandishes  liis  life-preserver. 

My  delight,  therefore,  may  easily  be  conjectured  when  I set  foot 
last  year  upon  the  godlike  land  that  has  the  gift  of  enfranchising  all 
who  approacli  its  favoured  shore. 

Hurrah  for  the  land  of  liherty  !”  cried  the  sailors  the  moment  we 
saw  the  Needles ; and  as  heartily  did  I join  in  their  cheering  as 
though  I had  been  langüishing  all  my  life  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
pacha.  I fancied  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  I was  born,  I was 
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going  to  enjoy  the  free  use  ofmylimbs  and  facultó  es,  and  on  landing 
began  instantly  to  extend  them,  witli  a vague  consciousness  of  de- 
light,  tliat  proved  highly  entertaining  to  some  little  boys  who  wore 
idling  on  the  quay.  They  uttered,  indeed,  a variety  of  odd  sounds, 
which  I mistook  for  ílebrew,  knowing  that  Jews  abound  in  the 
mother-country  ; but  which  I llave  since  learned  to  constitute  the 
cockney  dialect  called  “ slang." 

That  night  I lodged  in  an  hotel,  and  the  first  thing  I noticed  in 
my  rooins  was  a printed  notice  that  no  smoking  was  allowed  in  the 
chambers  ; which,  to  a person  accustomed  to  his  cigar  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  first  in  the  morning,  is  as  a veto  on  his  sleep  or  his  de- 
votions. 

Next  morning  the  kinsman  who  breakfasted  with  me  undertook  to 
introduce  me  to  the  metrópolis,  and  instal  me  in  lodgings.  My  bag- 
gage  being  still  at  the  Custom-IIouse,  I had  to  apologize  to  Mr.  W. 
for  uny  informality  in  mv  toilet.  But  when  we  were  about  to  sally 
forth  I saw  him  look  aghast ; and  after  much  hemming  and  hawing 
he  informed  me  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  make  my  appear- 
ance  in  a travelling-cap. 

“My  hat-box  is  with  the  rest  of  my  baggage,"  said  I,  “and  being 
a total  stranger  here,  no  one  will  notice  me." 

“ I am  not  a stranger,"  pleaded  my  cousin  W.,  “ and  the  thing 
would  be  thought  preposterous.  We  can  stop  at  the  nearest  hatter’s, 
and  purchase  a hat." 

This  was  easy  enough.  But  even  at  the  hatter's  I found  I had  a 
lesson  of  subjection  to  learn.  Accustomed  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
hotter  climate,  I chose  a broad-brimmed  beaver,  which  my  compa- 
nion  asserted  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the  cap. 

“ You  would  be  taken  for  a Quaker!  None  but  a very  oíd  man 
c d d venture  on  sucli  a hat  in  England." 

Mistaking  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  I now  selected  a very  nar- 
row  brim,  and  again  stood  corrected.  At  length  the  exact  longitude 
and  latitude  admissible  under  the  tyrannies  of  fashion  being  adjust- 
ed,  I cocked  my  paragon  of  hats  o ver  one  eye  in  triumph,  and  was 
leaving  the  shop,  when  my  cousin  entreated  me  in  a fervent  and 
kinsmanly  tone  to  set  it  straight.  “ I should  be  taken  for  a tiger !" 

A little  mortified,  I betook  myself  to  a very  ordinary  source  of  co- 
lonial consolation.  As  I migfit  not  take  my  ease  (in  the  shape  ofuiy 
eigar)  in  mine  inn,  I might  at  least  take  it  in  the  Street.  But,  on 
producing  my  cigar-case,  W.  again  intferfered. 

“ You  are  now,"  said  he,  “in  Pall  Malí.  To  smoke  here,  in  broad 
daylight,  would  be  considered  most  ungentlemanly." 

Al  1 that  remained  for  me  was  to  poeket  the  afFront,  and  the  cigar- 
case  ! 

A moment  afterwards.  as  1 endeavoured  to  detain  him,  that  I 
might  admire  a display  of  forced-fruit  in  a shop-window,  such  as  l 
had  never  expected  to  see  under  the  skies  of  the  land  of  liberty,  he 
begged  me  to  pass  on.  “ We  should  be  taken  for  snobs  if  we  stared 
into  the  shop-windows." 

As  a balm  to  my  gíilled  sides,  I proposed  calling  upon  a mutual 
relative  residing  at  the  West  End,  to  whom  I was  desirous  of  being 
prescnted. 

“ It  is  only  twelve  o’clock  !"  pleaded  my  cousin. 

“And  will  not  the  family  be  up  at  that  hour  ?*' 
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" Up  ? Oh  ! y es.  Tliey  are  early  risers.  But  it  is  too  soon  for 
a morning  visit.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  London  to  go  out  till  after 
two  o'clock  ; and  visitors  are  consequently  uot  expected  earlier.” 
ee  lint,  if  every  one  goes  out  at  the  same  time,  you  have  no  hope  of 
ever  finding  your  friends  at  lióme  ?” 

“ Very  true.  But  you  must  take  your  chance,  tíelieve  me,  it 
would  be  thought  monstrous  to  pay  a morning  visit  to  Lady  R.  at 
this  time  of  day.” 

My  attention  was  drawn  from  his  lecture  by  the  sight  of  a most 
beautiful  woman,  who  passed  us  in  a carriage.  And  I suppose  my 
enthusiasm  was  somewhat  ejaculatory;  for  Mr.  W.  implored  me  to 
modérate  my  transports.  On  seeing  the  carriage  stop  at  a shop,  1 
proposed  to  go  in,  and  make  some  small  purchase,  to  aíford  me  an- 
other  glimpse  of  such  surpassing  loveliness. 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  it!  The  shop  was  a milliner’s.  “ Our 
object  would  be  too  apparent,”  said  he.  “ If  the  lady  be  respecta- 
ble,  it  is  an  ofFence  to  her ; if  not , we  should  be  making  fools  of 
ourselvcs” 

JEverything,  in  short,  that  I proposed  was  absurd  and  irregular ! 
Even  when  I stopped  short  beside  a Crossing,  and,  taking  out  my 
purse,  sought  deliberately  among  its  contents  for  a sixpence  to  be- 
stow  on  a mutilated  sweeper,  (when,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  all  the 
sixpences  proved  to  be  shillings).  “Coiné  on,  for  heaven’s  sake  \” 
cried  he,  impatiently,  “ it  looks  so  odd  to  be  stopping  here  V* 

I was  disappointecl,  I admit,  in  the  limitation  of  my  morning's 
pleasures  ; for  my  cicerone  objected  to  my  taking  more  than  a pass- 
ing  glance  at  any  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  West  End.  I com- 
forted  myself,  however,  with  the  prospect  of  a pleasant  dinner  ; for 
already  my  cousin  liad  invited  me  to  diñe  with  him  at  the  Claren- 
don,  which,  he  informed  me,  was  the  best  eating-house  in  London. 

At  seven  I met  him  there  by  appointment,  and  I suspect  that,  even 
though  enbanced  by  the  hat  of  his  selection,  my  dress  did  not  come 
witliin  the  striet  letter  of  London  law;  for  when  I made  my  appear- 
ance  he  looked  singularly  uncomfortable.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  dinner  he  gave  me  a hint  not  to  whistle.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
took  occasion  to  inform  me  that  spitting  in  a London  room  amount- 
ed  to  ostracism.  When  dinner  was  over  I proposed,  on  seeing  by 
the  evening-papers  that  it  was  opera  ntglit,  to  go  and  hear  Grisi. 

“ But  we  are  not  dressed  !"  said  my  cousin. 

“ We  can  go  i uto  the  pit." 

“Not  in  a morning- dress.  We  look  as  if  we  liad  come  ofF  a 
journey." 

“ But  since  we  have  no  ladies  to  attend,  surely  it  cannot  signify  ?” 
It  signified,  according  to  his  account,  prodigies.  In  the  lana  of 
liberty  people  did  not  go  to  the  pit  of  the  opera  in  frock-coats  and 
plaid  trowsers. 

(<  Well,  since  we  cannot  go  to  the  opera,”  said  I,  “ suppose  we 
take  our  chance  of  finding  Lady  R.  at  lióme  this  evening?” 

“ This  evening  ? She  would  think  us  mad  to  go  to  her  house, 
without  an  invitation.” 

<c  But,  surely,  such  near  counexion — ” I was  beginning. 
fíMy  dear  fellow  ! it  is  a liberty  that  is  scarcely  taken  in  London, 
even  between  brothers  and  sisters  !M 

Woe  was  me  ! There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  lióme  to  bed  ! 
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It  was,  perhaps,  because  aware  how  much  he  liad  startled  and 
vexed  me,  that  my  worthy  relative  called  on  me  a few  mornings  af- 
terwards,  with  news  that  Lady  R.  was  desirous  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance,  and  that  he  had  procurcd  me  a ticket  for  Almack's  that 
very  evening,  from  one  of  the  patronesses  with  whom  lie  was  intí- 
mate, to  facilítate  the  introduetion  ; because,  having  called  at  her 
house  without  finding  her,  " it  would  look  odd  ” if  I went  again. 

To  Almack's,  accordingty,  I aceompanied  him.  He  appointed 
half-past  eleven  to  cali  for  me,  which  I thought  late,  and  which  he 
assured  me  was  early ; and  into  the  ball-room  we  proceeded  toge- 
ther.  I entered  boldly  ; for  Ihis  time  I knew  my  dress  to  be  unim- 
pregnable. 

“ As  you  are  in  mourning,”  was  my  cousin’s  answer  that  morning, 
to  my  inquines,  "you  cannot  be  much  at  fault.  Everytliing  black 
but  your  neckcloth,  and  you  will  do  very  well.  Willis  has  already 
arranged  your  hair ; and  your  white  gloves  are  a capital  íit." 

As  1 said  before,  therefore,  I entered  the  ball-room,  feeling  en- 
titled  to  look  aboutme  á discrétion , till  the  arrival  of  Lady  R.;  whom 
í found,  from  my  companion,  had  first  a prívate  party  to  attend, 
But  there  was  enough  to  occupy  my  attention ! Those  pretty, 
graceful  girls,  with  their  enormous  redundance  of  petticoat,  and  so 
little  to  cover  them  besides  ! And  the  half-dozen  supercilious  mid- 
dle-aged  ladies,  seated  apart  from  the  rest,  on  a bench  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  like  the  bishops  I had  seen  the  preceding  night  at  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  n early  as  oíd  and  sour  ! Se v eral  seats  near 
them  being  vacant,  I was  about  to  sit  down  ; but  W.  i n forme d me 
that  as  a stranger  it  would  be  “ thought  odd/' 

On  my  presentation  to  Lady  R.  and  her  daugliters,  I certainly 
thought  them  odd  ; and  saw  little  to  applaud  in  the  deportment  of 
my  English  connexions ; for  the  two  girls  tittered  while  I was 
making  my  bow,  and  even  the  mother  bit  her  lips  to  avoid  a smile. 

“I t is  your  own  fault!"  cried  W.  pettishly,  wlien  I took  him 
aside,  to  complain  of  their  want  of  civility.  ft  What  could  tempt  you 
to  come  here  in  those  infernal  trowsers?" 

Now,  the  trowsers  he  was  pleased  to  cali  “ infernal  " were  neither 
more  ñor  less  than  a pair  of  perfectly  tiew  pantaloons  of  rich  water- 
ed  silk,  such  as  are  esteemed  the  height  of  the  fashion  in  my  native 
colony. 

"You  told  rae,"  said  I,  with  some  indignation,  “ that  in  a com- 
plete suit  of  black  I could  not  be  wrong  !" 

"Suit  of  black  ? — Yes! — Of  course  ! — But  how  was  / to  suppose 
it  possible  there  existed  such  a thing  in  your  wardrobe  as  watered 
silk  trowsers?  IIow  could  I imagine  that  pantaloons  were  ever 
made  now-a-days  in  anything  but  cloth  ?" 

In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  he  carne  to  me  in  a state  of  dewy 
emotion,  and  advised  me  strongly  to  go  home. 

“ You  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the  room,"  said  he,  "and  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  cavicatured,  or  to  get  into  the  Sunday  papers,  dis- 
appear  as  quietly  as  you  can ; and  do  not  come  here  again  till  you 
have  eompletely  refitted  yourself.” 

Of  course  I did  not  stay  to  be  told  twice;  and  next  day  assured 
him  that  I had  given  such  orders  to  the  tailor  recommended  by  him- 
self  as  would  insure  iny  appearing  at  the  next  Almack’s  in  such  a suit 
of  sables  as  a gentleman  is  permitted  to  wear  in  the  land  ofliberty. 
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“ I fear  yoii  must  content  yourself  with  exhibiting  them  eLewhere 
than  at  Almack's,"  he  replied.  “ I could  not  venlure  to  apply  lbr 
anolher  ticket  for  you  ! Your  dress  last  night  excited  so  absurd  a 
sensation,  that  ray  fair  friend,  the  patroness,  reproaehed  me  bit.terly 
with  having  got  her  into  such  a scrape.  The  other  patronesses  com- 
plimented  her  cruelly  on  having  the  moiré  dandy  on  her  list.” 

“ 1 don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  * fair  friend,  the  pa- 
troneas/ " cried  I,  in  a pet. ; “ but,  I protést  that  an  uglier  set  oí*  oíd 
cats  than  those  you  showed  me  I never  beheld  !** 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  he  gravely  replied, “take  care  what  you 
are  about ! Such  persona  as  those  to  whom  yon  alinde  are  never 
either  oíd  or  ugly.  It  is  totally  inadmissible  in  good  society  to  talk 
in  the  tone  you  are  now  using  of  the  ladies  in  question." 

“ Since  they  trouble  their  lieads  about  my  unmentionables,  surely 
I may  trouble  mine  with  their  rouged  faces  and  false  curls  !”  cried  I. 

But  he  would  not  hear  ! lie  was  already  out  of  the  ruuui  ; and  I 
saw  clearly  that  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  town,  his  Jntroduction 
would  beiof  little  further  service. 

Still,  I fancy  I might  llave  done  better  by  sticking  to  the  counscls 
of  one  who  had  certainly  nointerest  in  mislcading  inc  ; for  every  step 
I made  on  my  own  account  proved  a faux.pasJ  Some  nights  after- 
wards,  being  at  the  theatre  on  a sultry  night,  bcset  with  oflers  of 
oranges  by  the  women  in  attendance,  1 concluded  that  were  it  not 
the  custom  to  take  such  refreshment  in  the  playhouses,  they  would 
not  have  been  offered,  and  rashly  peeled  an  orange  in  the  box  where 
I had  obtained  a seát.  The  two  gentlemen  between  whom  I was 
seated,'  after  contemplating  me  as  they  would  have  surveyed  an 
ourang-outang,  rose,  and  quitted.the  box  ! I then  recollected  that 
some  peculiar  oíTence  must  be  conveycd  by  eating  an  orange;  for, 
while  leaning  ’against  the  rails  in  the  park  the  preceding  day,  to  look 
at  the  carriagcs,  I had  refrcshed  iuyself  in  u similar  manner,  and  ex- 
cited the  sámft  disgnst.  Oranges,  like  cigars,  are  apparently  inter- 
dicted  in  the.day-tiraé  ! 

It  was  almost  a comfort  to  me  to  find  that  what  is  called  the  sea- 
son  was  nearly  over.  Kor  the  conventional  tyrannies  of  London 
would  scarcely  pursue  me  in  the  tour  I projected  ; and  in  the  pro- 
vinces,  at  least,  I should  enjoy  those  immunities  of  the  land  of 
íiberty,  so  long  the  beuu  ideal  of  my  imagination.  Having  encoun- 
tered  my  cousin.  Lady  R.  coming  out  of  the  opera  a night  or  two 
before  I left  toivn,  I ventured  to  take  leave  of  iier  ; and  as  it  per- 
haps  went  against  her  conscience  to  have  been  so  little  hospitable  to- 
wards  my  father’s  son,  she  invited  me  to  take  her  seat  in  Northamp- 
tonshire  on  my  way  to  the  North.  It  was  not  for  some  time  after- 
wards  I discovered  that  the  invitation  wras  accorded  only  to  engage 
me  in  conversation,  and  prevent  my  oífering  my  arm  to  Aliss  ll.  to 
assist  her  to  the  carriage.  tc  I was  just  the  sort  of  Hottentot/*  Lady 
R.  had  observed,  “ who  w ould  have  felt  no  scruple  about  appropri- 
ating  the  arm  of  one  of  her  daughters,  though  Lord  Alfred  and  the 
young  Alarquis  of  Walsingham  were  standing  by,  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  my  cousins  V* 

In  the  frankness  of  an  unsuspecting  heart,  lio we ver,  to  Hurst 
Parva  I went;  and,  having  arrived  by  the  mail  at  the  neighbouring 
post-town  before  daybreak,  slept  there,  and  proceeded  in  a post- 
chaise  to  breakfast  with  Lady  R.  As  I stood  paying  the  post-boy 
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under  the  pórtico,  and  seeing  my  portraanteau  taken  into  the  house, 

I perceived  through  the  plate-glass  Windows  of  an  adjoining  room 
that  I ivas  an  objcct  of  curiosity  to  a largo  party  assembled  there,  all 
ofWhom  were  watching  my  proceedings,  and  several  laughing  im- 
modevately  ; from  which  I conclüded  tliat  I was  come  either  at  an 
unseemly  hour,  or  in  an  unseemly  mode  of  con  vey  anee.  Thls  made 
my  entrcc  into  the  crowded  breakfast-roorn  uncomfortable  enougb, 
more  especially  as  Lady  R.,  while  receiving  me,  observed,  “ Your 
letter,  announeing  the  favour  you  intended  me,  is  probably  still  on 
the  road  ,*  for  I have  liad  no  intimation  of  your  visit.” 

If  she  did  not  say  that  it  was  an  undesired,  was  ell  as  an  unex- 
pected  lionour,  she  certainly  looked  it ; whereupon,  in  pity  to  the 
shortncss  of  her  memory,  I reminded  her  that,  in  parting  in  the 
brush-rooni  ut  the  opera,  I told  her  I should  pass  through  North- 
amptonshire  the  first  week  in  August. 

“ Yes ; I remember  there  was  some  vague  talk  about  your  going 
to  Scotland,”  said  she.  “ But  I eoueluded  I should  hear  from  you 
in  the  interim.  II o we ver,  I rejoiee  to  find  that  you  are  able  to  spend 
the  day  with  us  on  your  tour/’ 

I was  puzzled  and  abashecl  Did  spending  the  day  imply  that  I 

was  also  to  spend  the  night ; or  was  I to  return  to and  ship  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I should  perliaps  be  able  to  discover ; 
and  I therefore  determined  to  stick  fast  by  her  lady  ship  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  dispersed  for  walking  or  driving.  Compassionating 
the  ennut  1 might  be  supposed  to  feel,  as  the  only  man  in  the  morn- 
ing-room  where  the  ladies  sat  at  work,  she  repeatedly  informed  me 
that  “ there  was  a good  billiard-table  in  the  hall ; that  I should  find 
the  library  stored  with  the  newest  books;  that  there  were  saddle- 
liorses  at  my  disposal  in  the  stable,  if  I wished  to  riele/*  But  I knew 
wlien  1 was  well  off,  and  stuck  by  the  worsteds  and  floss-silk. 

At  last,  a faint  whisper  from  the  younger  Miss  R.  to  one  of  Jier 
guests  of  4Í  Shall  we  never  get  rid  of  tliis  man  !**  apprized  me  that  I 
was  de  trop ; on  which  I betook  myself  to  the  room  to  which  the 
servants  informed  me  my  baggage  liad  been  conveyed,  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  day  ; though,  as  I went  up  stairs,  I saw  the  horses 
bringing  round  to  the  hall-door,  and  longed  to  join  the  party  in  their 
ride.  Wrong  again,  it  seems  ! I had  been  c\i peded  to  expíate  my 
importunities  by  forming  part  of  their  escort. 

When  the  wliole  party  were  fairly  off,  I sauntered  into  the  park  ; 
and,  afler  a pleasant  walk  of  a mile  or  two,  and  passing  through  se- 
veral open  gates,  flung  myself  at  ful!  lengtli  to  rest  upon  a bench 
under  some  spreading  beech-trees.  A party  of  ladies  approached 
me  wliom  I did  not  recognise ; but,  coueluding  them  to  belong  to 
the  large  party  of  Lady  R.,  I took  oft’  my  hat  as  they  passed.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  a jackanapes  in  livery  carne  and  asked  me  what 
1 was  doing  there?  I told  him  I was  resting  myself.  “So  he 
saw !”  was  his  impertinent  reply.  “Was  I acquainted  with  Lord 
Runtingbam?”  I asked  him,  of  course,  what  business  that  mi«>ht 
be  of  his  ? — but,  not  choosing  to  aíFect  acquaintance  with  a nob lemán 
I hail  lie  ver  heard  of,  replied  in  the  negativo.  “Then,  what  busi- 
ness had  I,  pray,  to  intrude,  as  l had  done,  upon  them  ladies?”  lie 
eiulcil,  in  siiort,  with  threatening  me  with  a constable  ; and,  having 
taken  me  saucily  by  the  ann  to  enforce  his  request  that  I woulil 
walk  off,  I knocked  him  down. 
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A con  pie  of  stablemen,  who  liad  been  waiting  at  a distance,  now 
carne  up  and  collared  me ; and,  in  spite  of  all  I could  urge,  I was 
marched  off  between  them  to  the  par  son  of  the  parish,  to  be  exa- 
mined  as  a rugue  and  vagabond.  Tu  the  magistrate,  however,  my 
explanations  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  A stranger  in  England, 
the  guest  of  Lady  R.,  I was  nut  aware  of  having  quitted  her  lady- 
ship's  premises,  or  trespassed  upon  Lord  Runtingham’s  prívate 
grounds ; still  less  that  I had  taken  the  liberty  of  bowing  to  Lady 
Runtingham,  and  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  II.,  without  the  honour 
of  their  acquaintance.  I proved  to  him  that,  though  I had  been 
mistaken  for  an  adven turer,  1 was  only  an  ass. 

For  my  own  sake,  I determined  to  keep  to  myself  this  disagree- 
able  adventure.  But,  alas  ! the  Runtinghains,  the  nearest  neigli- 
bours  of  my  cousin,  formed  part  of  the  dinner-party  that  day  at 
Ilurst  Magna,  and  her  ladyship  was  unsparing  in  her  apologies. 
The  Ilurst  party  having  dined  the  preceding  day  at  RuntinghaiVi 
Pai  k,  she  could  not  possibly  surmise,  she  said,  " that  I was  a visitur 
to  Lady  R.  Nothing  could  llave  surprised  her  more  than  the  dis- 
covery  !” 

And,  unless  I am  much  mistaken,  one  of  the  R.s  whispered  a re- 
joinder  of — cc  or  i/s  either  I” 

I need  scarcely  add  that  I made  my  visit  at  Hurst  Magna  as  short 
as  the  bitterest  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  my  hostesses  could  de- 
sire.  But,  having  previously  intended  to  spend  a week  or  so  with 
my  English  relativos,  the  plan  of  my  journey  was  unsettled.  I had 
appoiuted  letters  to  be  disnatched  to  me  at  given  times  and  places 
on  the  road,  by  my  London  agents ; and,  in  the  fear  of  missing 
those  from  borne,  which  were  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of 
my  parents,  resolved  to  spend  the  interval  at  a decentish  inn  in  an 
obscure  post-town  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  my  letters  were  to  be  nd- 
d ressed.  I had  books  enougli  in  my  portmanteau  to  render  the 
delay  supportable,  the  environs  of  the  town  being  su  fti  cien  ti  y inte- 
resting  to  one  as  yet  so  little  versed  in  tüc  features  of  the  mother 
country. 

While  still  waiting  for  my  letters,  I was  struck  one  day  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a London  paper,  which  1 took  up  on  the 
counter  of  a stationer’s  shop,  where  í was  making  some  pu reliases : 

“ Mysterious  occürrencb  ! — Considerable  curiosity  has  been 
excited  in  a little  market-town,  not  a thousand  miles  from  Leeds,  by 
the  arrival  of  a genteel  youth,  apparently  of  foreign  extraetion,  a 
total  stranger  in  the  place,  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  and  is  supposed  to  be  seeking  temporary  concealment, 
either  from  credilors  or  the  pursuit  of  justice.  He  leads  a secluded 
lile,  rises  early,  spends  his  days  entirely  alone  in  his  ehamber,  diñes 
moderately,  and  retires  early  to  bed,  giving  not  the  smallest  clue  to 
his  projeets  or  connections.  We  may  perhaps  forward  the  ends  of 
justice  by  stating,  that  he  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
aquiline  nose,  light  hair,  and  sandy  whiskers.  Ilis  linen  is  marked 
J.  II.” 

Yes positively  1 — nothing  further  was  wanting  but  to  advertise 

me  in  the  Ilue  and  Cry  ! And  what  had  I done?  Taken  up  my 
abode  in  a house  of  entertainment,  the  master  of  which  would  llave 
been  hundsoniely  paid  at  any  nioment  he  chose  to  present  his  bilí, — 
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kept  early  hours  and  sober  lmbits, — and  uttered  no  oflensive  word  t o 
man,  wonian,  or  child  ! 

I add ressed  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  of  which  no  notice 
was  tukcn.  On  dispatching  a secón d,  he  condescended  to  inform  me 
that  the  price  of  insertion  would  be  one  pound  one.  He  liad  simply 
copied  the  statement  from  a provincial  paper:  the  rectificaron  raust 
be  demanded  at  the  fountain-head.  In  my  explanation  with  the 
editor  of  the  provincial  paper,  I got  into  a new  quarrel,  and  was 
again  taken  before  a magistrate,  and  tliis  time  fined  forty  shillings 
for  upbraiding,  in  somewhat  strong  language,  the  scribbler  who,  to 
enliven  liis  columna,  liad  made  so  unwurruntably  free  with  my  re- 
putation.  I remonstrated,  and  was  threatened  with  the  mili ! Hav- 
ing  been  forccd  into  the  justiee-room  by  the  constable  in  so  compul- 
sory  a way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  off  my  hat  to 
the  magistrate,  I was  voted  insolent  und  disorderly,  and  the  words 
“sweli  mob”  were  distinctly  whispered.  From  the  first,  Sir  John 
“ Hogberry  liad  clearly  perceived  with  what  sort  of  person  he  liad 
to  deal !” 

Evcrybody  knows  that  when  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  bestowed 
the  Fortúnate  Islands  on  the  son  of  Iiouis  of  J3avaria,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Roine  asked  for  his  passport  to  go  lióme  and  look 
after  his  property  ; because,  on  hearing  the  bells  ring  and  drums 
beat  in  lionour  of  the  bestowal  of  the  “ Fortúnate  Islands,"  he  con- 
cluded  no  other  country  under  the  sun  than  his  beloved  land  of 
Liberty  eould  be  intended.  I liad  often  laughed  in  my  boyhood  at 
the  blunder  of  his  excellency.  I now  begun  to  perceive  that  the 
infatuation  of  my  poor  parents  was  scarcely  less  deplorable  ; and, 
sadly  out  of  conceit  with  the  country  of  my  forefathers,  resolved,  at 
the  conclusión  of  a three  niontlis'  toúr  in  the  Highlands,  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  homewards. 

Already  I liad  reached  London,  meaniug  to  einbark  from  the 
docks  ; but,  before  I left  England,  I couhl  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  a peep  at  Windsor  Castle  ; and  a peep  it  was  fated  to  be,  her 
JMajesty  and  the  court  being  in  residence,  which  bars  all  possibility 
oí*  aecess.  However,  1 liad  heard  so  much  of  the  majesty  of  the  site, 
that  even  a glimpse  was  something. 

Arrived  by  the  t.rain  one  Saturday  evening,  I contri  ved  to  see  as 
much  as  eould  be  examined  from  without,  from  the  various  quarters 
accessible  ; and  next  morning  attended  divine  Service  in  St.  George's 
chapel,  with  the  view,  (is  it  to  my  sliame  to  confess  it?)  not  of  say- 
ing  my  prayers,  but  of  obtaining  a sight  of  the  Queen. 

1 know  not  what  instinctive  ieeling  of  deference  instigated  me  to 
assume  an  evening-dress  on  the  occasion  ; for,  once  in  the  chapel,  I 
saw  that  what  I kncw  from  my  parents,  who  were  travellers  in  tlicir 
youth,  to  be  exacted  from  attendants  upon  the  roval  mass  at  the 
Tuileries,  was  out  of  place  at  Windsor.  I was  the  more  provoked, 
from  pcrceiving  that  so  slight  a deviation  from  the  routine  of  cus- 
tom  strfficed  to  fix  upon  me  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  least  reverent 
congregations  of  which  I ever  formed  a part. 

When  the  Service  was  over,  I was  struck  by  the  highly  indecorous 
luamier  in  which  disapproval  of  my  costume  was  testified  by  the 
Windsorians.  Even  the  pólice  carne  and  stared  in  my  face,  as  thougli 
I*were  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.  Unless  I am  much  mistaken,  one 
of  them  accompanied  me  lióme  to  my  inn  ! 
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On  arriving  in  town,  the  first  person  1 happened  to  mect  was  my 
cousin  W.,  in  answer  to  whose  inquines,  I informcd  him  whence  I 
was  come,  and  whither  I was  going. 

“ You  necd  scareely  llave  gone  to  Windsor  for  a siglit  of  Iier  Ma- 
jesty,”  said  he.  “ Two  days  henee,  the  Queen  will  open  Parliament 
in  person,  and  I will  take  care  to  procure  you  u ticket  of  admission 
for  the  interior  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  least  he  could  do,  in  expiation  of  his  preceding 
neglects. 

The  ticket  and  the  day  arrived,  and  I set  oíf  towards  Westminster 
in  my  usual  morning-dress.  But  lo  ! as  I proceeded  through  White- 
liall,  I perceived  that  the  ladies  in  the  various  carriages  going  in  the 
same  direction  were  attired  in  diamonds,  feathers,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia  of  eourt  dress.  I liad  still  time  to  rectify  my  error,  and, 
hastening  home,  assumed  the  costume  which  had  been  made  for  me, 
with  a view  to  the  levee  which  I was  fated  never  to  attend.  The 
delay  had  so  unsettled  my  arrangements,  that  I arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  House  just  as  the  Queen  was  entering. 

Contrary,  1 faney,  to  regulatioñ,  and  thanks  to  my  bag  and  sword, 
I was  suffered  to  go  in.  But  I thought  the  exon  of  the  guard  seemed 
surprised  when  he  took  my  ticket,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  a 
printed  card,  bearing  no  specifíc  ñame.  After  following  the  royal 
corle  ge,  1 found  myself  standing  nearer  tlie  throne  than  was  alto- 
gether  agreeable ; for  several  of  the  personages  with  white  wands, 
and  other  insignia  of  oíhce,  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  cogitating  the 
distich  of  Iludibras  : — 

The  tliing  is  neither  rieh  ñor  rare, 

But  how  the  devil  got  it  there  ? 

In  the  interest  of  the  scene  before  me,  however,  I soon  lost  all 
consciousness  of  the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  and,  so  long  as 
the  Queen  was  engaged  in  rcading  her  speech,  was  rivetted,  eye, 
ear,  and  heart,  to  her  riglit  royal  performance  of  that  right  royal 
duty.  My  interest  may  indeed  have  been  a little  too  apparent ; for, 
as  the  court  was  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  conclusión  of  the 
speech,  I saw  an  ill-looking  man  in  a red  roquelaure,  having  a white 
wand  in  his  hand,  address  a few  words  as  he  went  out  to  an  usher 
qf  the  House  who  stood  near. 

As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  royal  train  had  disappeared,  this  indivi- 
dual, secing  that  I did  not  stir,  addressed  to  rae  the  startling  inquiry 
of  “ whether  I belonged  to  the  household  ?”  I suppose  my  confu- 
sión was  pretty  evident,  as  I answered  in  the  negative;  for  he  next 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  me,  “ why,  in  that  case,  I appeared  in 
court-dress,  and  had  folio wed  the  royal  procession  after  the  doors 
had  been  closed  to  the  jmblic 

Somewhat  nettled  at  what  appeared  just  then  an  opprobrious  de- 
signation,  I answered  that  I had  come  in  with  my  ticket;  of  which 
he  denied  the  possibility,  as  the  exons  would  not  have  re&ivcd  a 
ticket  from  any  person  entering  with  the  Queen. 

My  answer,  probably,  savoured  of  the  indignation  natural  to  any 
well-thinking  individual  accused  of  falsehood  ; and,  in  answer  to  my 
proposition  to  be  confronted  with  the  gray-headed  gentleman  in  a 
scarlet  uniform  to  whorn  I had  given  my  ticket,  he  requested  me, 
more  civilly,  to  follow  him ; and,  as  we  hurried  througli  the  crowded 
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gallery  into  a sinall  room,  í coñcluded  that  the  disagreeable  mistake 
was  about  to  be  cleared  up.  Three  or  four  strangers  were  assem- 
bled,  to  onc  oí’  whom,  a keen-looking,  middle-aged  man,  the  usher 

wliispered  a few  words,  in  which  the  ñame  of  Lord  was 

audible. 

Every  eye  was  now  turncd  towards  me ; for  it  seems  that  the 
public  functionary  had  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the  in- 
spector of  pólice,  on  suspicion  of  being  a pickpockct,  who  had  made 
his  way  on  fulse  pretences  into  the  august  assembly  ! 

“A  pickpocket? — not  he  !"  cried  one  of  the  persons  prcsent ; and 
I begun  really  to  trust  that  I had  found  a friend,  when,  to  my  utter 
horror,  he  added,  li  This  is  the  very  chap,  sir,  we  were  desired  to 
keep  an  eye  apon  at  Windsor.  He  was  seen  liovering  about  the 
Custle  till  dark,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  most  suspicious  manner, 
evidently  watching  his  opportunity  to  steal  in  !'* 

f<  And  slcal.  off%  no  doubt,  with  whatever  else  was  to  be  stolen  !** 
added  a facetious  idler,  who  stood  by. 

“ No,  sir, — I fancy  not.  For  he  attended  chapel  next  morning, 
and,  by  his  dress  and  manner,  gave  unmistakeable  token  that  his  in- 
tellects  were  deranged.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  scurcely  a raonth  passes 
but  we  have  crazy  folks  at  Windsor  ! It  seems  to  be  their  first  no- 
tion,  when  their  hcads  get  wrong,  to  come  and  have  a look  at  the 
Queen.” 

“ Ay  , a pretty  sort  of  luo/c  !*'  added  the  good-natured  witness. 
"Hatneld,  and  Peg  Nicholson,  and  Oxford  to  wit  1” 

Could  mortal  patience  stand  this  ! — /,  the  most  loyal  of  the 
Queen's  creatures,  to  labour  under  an  imputation  of  regicide ! I 
lost  my  temper  and  my  liberty  ! 

“ Seareh  him,”  said  the  inspector ; and,  as  nothing  was  found 
upon  me  but  a well  filled  purse  and  handsome  gold  pencil-case,  and 
a small  paper  of  w’hite  pow’der,  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whose 
pocket  I had  picked,  or  into  whose  food  the  poison  w as  to  be  insi- 
nuated  ! 

It  required,  of  course,  some  little  time  before  analysis  would  de- 
termine that  the  powder  wras,  according  to  my  statement,  carbonate 
of  soda,  which,  since  the  injury  to  my  digestión  caused  by  my  Eng- 
lish  misadventures,  I have  been  forced  to  carry  about  with  me, — or 
the  testimony  of  my  landlord  tend  to  prove  that  the  purse  and  pencil 
were  my  own,  and  myself  one  of  the  most  harmless  individuáis  ex- 
tant.  Narrowly  indeed  did  I escape  an  exaininatiou  at  the  Home 
Office  ; for  I was  literally  afraid  of  provoking  the  reproaches  of  my 
cousin  W.,  by  sending  for  him  to  attest  my  identity,  and  extrieate 
me  from  my  dilemma. 

Of  course,  all  the  evening  papers  teemed  with  accounts  of  “ Dis- 

TUUUANCK  AT  THE  HoUSK  OF  LüRUS,” "A  PlCKPOCKET  IN  THE 

IIousk  of  Loros,” — “ Latkbt  PARTICULARS, ” — “ Supposed  ATTAClv 

UPON  II K R MAJKSTV,” “ TilE  WlNUSOR  LuNATIC  AGAIN,” A(J- 

cusation  of  II iGii  Trkason,”  &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  which  were  duly 
copied  from  the  daily  into  the  weekly  papers.  Onc  Sunday  print, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  placarded  the  hlank  walls  in  the  metró- 
polis with  pea-green  hand-bills,  promising  an  extra  sheet,  to  contain 
the  biography  of  the  supposed  assassin  of  tlie  Queen  ; to  which  a 
rival  responded  by  an  aavertisement  in  Gotliie  clmracters  a foot 
higll,  of  “ CONFKSSION  OF  THE  ASSASSIN.” 
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If  I did  not  commit  reginicide,  I was  uncommonly  near  commit- 
t\v\g  felo-dc-sc ! For  there  was  my  honourable  patronymic  at  full 
length  staring  rae  in  the  face  frora  all  the  palings  and  scaffold-posts 
between  the  Peacock  at  Islington  and  the  Swan-with-two-necKS  in 
Lad  Lañe  ! 

But,  what  remedy  ? In  the  land  of  liberty,  in  dealing  with  an 
unhappy  man,  who  lias  not  tact  to  discover  when  he  is  to  wear  a 
white  cravat,  or  when  a black,  or  the  exact  meaning  of  fringed  or 
plain  lincn  in  a court-circular,  the  freedom  of  tlic  press  is  incontest- 
able ! They  may  say  pretty  nearly  what  they  jalease,  leaving  you 
tlie  remedy  of  making  them  suflfer  for  it,  provided  you  have  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  or  so  to  throw  away  in  doing  yourself  justice. 

My  passage  is  now  taken,  and  I ara  “ horaeward  bound  \”  All  I 
have  acquired  by  my  trip  is  the  conviction  that  the  subordination  of 
conventional  life  raay  be  so  refined  upon  as  to  degenerute  into  the 
raost  abject  slavery ; and  henceforward,  whenever  I join  in  the  pa- 
rental  declaration  that  “Britons  never  will  be  sluves,”  I sliall  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  add,  sollo  vocc,  “ or  omit  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing slaves  of  other  people.” 

Farewell,  therefore,  gorgeous  London,  and  the  capital  bilí  of  fare 
of  the  Clarendon  ! For  the  rest  of  the  days,  ye  Gods  ! 

“ Give  me  again  my  liollow  trec, 

A crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  !” 


THE  COllYPHEE. 

1 am  one  of  tlie  twelve  who  come  six  from  eacli  side, 

With  gauze  wings  and  scarfs,  and  dance  round  the  bride, 
And  tlien  in  a line  to  the  front  wo  all  bound, 

Smile  at  the  orchestra,  and  all  twelve  twirl  round  ! 

Uetreat  to  the  wing,  joyous,  buoyant,  and  fieet,  oh  ¡ 

To  make  way  for  the  fairy  of  earth, — I\Iiss  Cerito. 

1 am  one  of  the  twelve,  fwhen  Cerito’s  jms's  ended,) 

Who  ’s  supplied  at  the  wing  with  an  active  intended. 
Sometimes  we  've  twelve  sailors,  sometimes  twelve  marines, 
Or  a dozen  gay  rustics,  with  twelve  tarabourines ; 

Then  all  Lwenty-four  form  a ring  in  the  centre, 

And  waltz  till  ’tis  time  for  Guy  Stephan  to  enter. 

I am  one  of  the  twelve,  with  a long  wreath  of  flowers, 
(.Hade  up  from  the  last  night’s  lloriferous  showers,) 
Arninged  as  a frame  for  our  twelve  smiling  faces, 

And  next  in  four  frames,  form  four  sets  of  graces. 

III.  Perrot,  till  now  was  conceal'd  by  the  trees — lie 
Completes  the  tableau  with  sweet  Carlotta  Gris!. 

The  intendeds  once  more  on  the  stage  take  their  stations, 
And  the  andience  begin  to  show  signs  of  impatience, 

For  the  pittites  and  stalls  are  vacating  whole  rows, 

Which  llattering  hint  hrings  tlie  dance  to  a cióse. 

On  one  toe,  ’midst  blue  fire,  our  joy  we  express, 

With  our  hamls  to  O.  P.,  and  our  feet  to  P.  S. 


Menandeh. 
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CHAPTEIl  IV. 

THE  CABARET. 

I smell  a de  vi  ce. — Twolfth  Night, 

I lamented  my  illness  as  singularly  un  for  tu  na  te  at  tliis  particular 
moment ; but  tliere  was  no  remedy  save  patience,  and  patiently  as 
I could  I waited  for  intelligence  from  Lausanne.  ün  the  fourth  day 
it  carne,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  from  Alphonse.  I will  not  here 
transcribe  it,  but  confine  myself  to  the  principal  faets  which  it  re- 
lated. 

Knowing  the  city  well,  and  stimulated  by  professionul  instinct  in 
the  choice  of  an  agent,  Alphonse  had  sought  out  a man  who,  origin- 
ally  a scrivener  by  profession,  had  from  various  causes,  attributable 
chiefly  to  his  own  misconduct,  lost  his  position  in  society,  and  be- 
come  a sort  of  hanger-on  to  the  pólice,  and  a frequenter  of  low  ca- 
barets, in  which  latter  capacity,  while  he  indulged  in  his  own 
favourite  vice,  he  became  a spy  upon  the  vices  of  otliers,  and  made 
himself  useful  to  justice,  who  closed  her  eyes  to  his  delinquencies, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Services  which  he  sometimes  rendered. 

This  man,  named  Gusta  ve  Vidal,  was  a Frenchman  by  birth,  but 
had  settled  in  Lausanne  some  years  before;  not,  however,  without 
occasionally  returning  to  París,  where,  it  was  rumoured,  his  list  of 
acquaintanccs  was  not  of  the  most  reputable  kind.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion  with  a criminal  trial  that  Alphonse  had  recognised  hiui 
during  the  preceding  winter,  after  which  he  had  returned  to  Lau- 
sanne, and  here  he  found  him  again.  Through  VidaPs  agen Oy  he 
learned  that  three  of  his  countrymen  were  at  present  in  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a woman,  who  was  called  La  Paillote,  of  reinark- 
able  beauty,  but  of  the  most  abandoned  character ; that  they  had 
inveigled  into  their  set,  partly  by  the  gaiety  of  their  manners,  but 
chiefly  by  the  woman’s  beauty,  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Adéle 
Dupont,  whom  they  had  nearly  fleeced  to  the  uttermost  sous.  Vidal 
had  furthter  discovered  that  the  men  of  the  party,  including  Adolphe, 
were  absent  from  Lausanne  on  the  night  of  Madame  Van  Helmont's 
murder ; tliat  they  had  returned  in  a boat  to  Ouchy,  the  port  of  the 
city,  in  the  course  of  the  folio wing  day,  accompanied  by  unother 
young  man,  who,  from  the  description  given,  tliere  was  every  reason 
to  believe  was  Theodore ; that  they  had  since  been  living  freely  at  a 
cabaret  in  the  lowcr  part  of  the  town,  called  the  Aigle  Noir,  though 
they  made  no  display  of  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary  sum  of 
money ; that  they  drank  liard,  played  a great  deal,  and  were  at 
times  very  q narrel  some  amongst  each  other.  Vidal  had  learned 
these  particulars,  partly  from  his  own  observation,  and  partly  from 
what  he  contrived  to  pick  up  from  the  landlord  and  servants  of  the 
cabaret. 

Tliere  was  quite  enough  here  to  warrant  suspicion,  but  not  sufíi- 
cient  to  satisfy  Alphonse  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  attaching  to  the 
party  at  the  Aigle  Noir.  líe  had  already  put  himself  in  communi- 
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catión  with  the  authorities  of  Lausanne,  and  lie  now  obtained  from 
tlie  pólice  a promise  to  keep  an  eye  of  surveil lance  ovcr  thein,not  so 
cióse  as  to  awaken  an  idea  of  their  being  watched,  but  sufliciently 
so  to  be  cognisant  of'all  their  movemcnts,  in  order  to  arrcst  thcin  ut 
once,  if  they  endeavoured  to  leave  the  cantón. 

Meanwhile  he  concerted  with  Vidal  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
more  positive  information,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  shoulrl*  ac- 
company  him  in  disguisé  to  the  cabaret,  and  strive  to  elicit  some- 
thing  by  mixing  with  the  guests.  Accordingly,  having  undergone 
the  necessary  metamorphosis  of  costume,  to  qualify  him  for  admis- 
sion,  late  in  the  evcning  Alphonse  and  Vidal  repaired  to  the  Aigle 
Noir. 

VVhen  they  entered  the  common  room  of  the  cabaret,  it  was  occu- 
picd  by  various  persons,  who  were  scattered  in  groupcs  before  several 
small  tables,  some  playing  at  cards,  others  at  dominóes,  and  almost 
all  smoking  and  drinking.  The  landlady,  a largo,  coarse-looking 
woman,  sat  knitting  behind  a range  of  bottles  placed  on  a sort  of 
counter,  but  not  so  much  engaged  by  her  work  as  to  prevcnt  her 
from  keeping  a sharp  look-out  on  all  that  was  going  on.  The  land- 
lord  himself,  a tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  was  sitting  talking  with  an- 
other  man  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  who  every  now  and  then 
helped  himself  to  a glass  of  brandy  from  a carafon  that  stood  be- 
side  him.  A glass  door  with  a red  curtain  stood  half  opon  behind  the 
landlord,  and  partially  revealed  a room  beyond,  the  sanctum  of  this 
unsavoury  den. 

The  entrance  of  Vidal  and  Alphonse  was  scarcely  noticed  by  any- 
body  but  the  landlady,  whora  the  former  accosted,  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  something  to  drink,  which  was  bronght,  and  placed  on  a 
tuble  ncar  where  the  landlord  and  his  companion  sat.  Vidal  then 
calléd  for  cards,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  new  comers  were  appa- 
rcntly  absorbed  in  their  gnme. 

“Áre  any  of  them  here  ?”  inquired  Alphonse,  in  a low  tone. 

“ Only  one/*  returned  Vidal,  without  raising  his  liead  from  his 
game;  “je  marque  te  roí, — talking  to  the  host  in  the  córner  ; the  rest 
are,  nodoubt,  inside.  Your  back  is  turned  to  him  ; but  you  are  quite 
near  enough  to  hear  what  he  says,  for  he  does  not  speak  in  whis- 
pers.  Seem,  however,  to  pay  attention  to  the  game  ; for  La  Mere 
has  quick  oyes." 

After  a brief  interval,  Alphonse  spoke  again  : — “ He  is  talking  of 
some  one  whom  lie  calis  4 Le  Chamois/  und  lie  eouples  the  nume  with 
La  Paillote." 

Vidal  did  not  answcr  ; but,  spilling  some  of  his  brandy-and- 
water,  he  wrote  in  a careless  manner  the  ñame  of  Adolphe  on  the 
tablc,  and  then  brushed  it  away  with  his  slceve.  When  he  saw  that 
Alphonse  comprehended  him,  he  added,  “ They  are  both  here,  no 
doubt.  Does  he  mention  any  one  else?" 

“ I hear  this — and  this,"  replied  Alphonse,  imitating  the  action  of 
Vidal,  and  writing  the  words  “Le  Vieux"  and  “ Le  Pékin." 

“ It  is  their  cant  for  the  other  two.  One  of  them  is  oíd  ; the  other 
has  latcly  scen  the  interior  of  La  Forcé.  When  the  people  drop  oíf 
here,  we  shall  probably  see  them.  Meantimeyoues.” 

They  continued  to  play,  and,  as  Vidal  expected,  in  a sliort  time 
the  room  began  to  thin.  The  man  who  sat  behind  Alphonse  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  went  into  the  cabinét.  The  landlord  was  fol- 
lowing  him  ; but,  as  he  passed,  he  said  in  a low  tone  to  Vidal, 
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“ Son  jai  csl-il  for  t ?” 

“ Pus  trop'*  was  the  answer. 

“ Tañí  miatx, — $*il  a de  quoi.  Keep  him  here,”  he  whispered  as 
he  passed  on. 

Vidal  replied  by  a look,  and  touched  Alphonse's  foot  at  the  same 
time. 

“ Eh  bien , Mcssieurs”  cried  the  hostess  from  her  throne,  “ qu’esl 
ce  qiCil  y a pour  votre  service?  You  have  no  wine, — símil  I bring 
you  a bottle  of  Médoc  ? Perhaps/*  she  added,  on  finding  that  her 
proposal  was  acceded  to,  “ perhaps  you  would  like  to  lcave  this  hot 
rooin,  and  go  into  the  cabinet.  There  ’s  choice  company  there, — 
some  that  you  know,  Morisieur  Gustavo.** 

The  proposition  was  of  course  agreed  to ; and,  while  she  was 
procuring  the  wine,  Vidal  cautioned  Alphonse  against  manifesting 
any  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  her  luisband  or  herself.  “ They 
Uve  by  sharping  more  than  by  fair  dealing  ; but  a few  franes  will 
content  them  to-night ; so  play  with  our  host  if  he  presses  you/' 
The  landlady  having  placed  the  wine,  and  retur ned  to  her  post 
behind  the  counter,  Vidal  and  Alphonse  went  into  the  cabinet.  Five 
persons  were  there  besides  the  host,  three  of  them  evidently  the 
confrérie ; the  foürth,  a tall,  slight  young  man,  with  fine  features, 
but  extremely  palé,  and  looking  worn  and  haggard.  They  were  all 
assembled  round  a table,  on  which  were  money  and  dice,  and  two  or 
three  half-empty  bottles.  A fifth  person,  a w ornan,  reclined  on  a 
sofá.  By  the  imperfect  light  of  a quinquet,  suspended  from  the 
wall  above  her  licad,  Alphonse  saw  that  she  was  handsoine.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  last  were  Adolphe  and  La  Paillote ; 
for  the  former  seemed  as  much  attractcd  by  her  charms  as  by  the 
seductions  of  the  dice, — a fact  which  made  him  an  easy  prey,  even 
liad  his  companions  played  on  the  squarc. 

As  Vidal  anticipated,  the  host  volunteered  to  play  at  é carié  with 
Alphonse  ; and,  no  objection  being  made,  Vidal  withdrew  on  one 
side,  and  lighting  a cigar,  leant  against  the  wall,  to  all  appcarance 
watching  the  game,  but  in  reality  directing  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  at  the  other  table.  Alphonse  was  a skilful  player,  aiul 
could  tlierefore  still  retain  suffieient  command  over  his  cards  to  feign 
an  interest  in  the  game,  while  he  continued  observantof  every  move- 
ment  of  his  ally.  The  stake  being  small,  he  willingly  allowed  him- 
self  to  be  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professed  gainblers  were 
not  idle,  and  the  dice  rattled  on  the  board.  A good  deal  of  noise 
prevailed ; but  amongst  them  the  voice  of  Adolphe  was  lieard  com- 
plaining  of  his  accustomed  ill  luck.  At  last  he  threw  down  the 
dice-box,  and  vowcd  he  would  play  no  more.  His  friends  taunted 
him  with  cowardice,  and  La  Paillote  joined  in  the  cry. 

“If  I am  to  continué/’ he  excluimed,  “I  must  nnd  some  more 
money.  You  have  got  all  I liad  amongst  you/* 

“ And  who  have  you  to  blame  but  yourself,  m on  cher  Adolphe?** 
said  La  Paillote.  “ Le  Vieux  tells  me  there  is  more  to  be  had  yet.” 
“ If  the  Chamois  had  taken  my  advice/'  said  the  oldest  oí’  the 
party,  “ his  pockets  might  now  have  been  well  filled." 

“Morí  Dicu!”  cried  the  young  man  impetuously,  “would  you 
have  me  commit  another — ** 

“Chut!  chut!'*interrupted  the  other,  striking  the  table  with  the  dice- 
box,  and  looking  round  apprehensively,  “ keep  your  tongue  bctween 
vol.  xv.  ‘2  T 
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your  teeth,  if  you  can't  use  it  to  better  purpose.  Ecoutcz,  Adolphe," 
he  added,  and  leaningover,  he  spoke  in  a low  tone  of  voice, — so  low, 
that  Vidal  could  only  catch  the  words  “ Magol — Grand  goi/sicr,”  and 
“ encore  cette  fois.”  His  argumenta,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
persuasive ; for  Adolphe  reniained  gloomily  silent,  and  withdrew 
from  the  table,  and  threw  himself  on  the  couch  where  La  Paillote 
liad  been  lying.  It  was  not  long  beí’ore  slie  was  by  his  side,  and 
Vidal  could  see  that  her  caresses  were  not  lost  upon  him  ; so  that, 
whatever  was  the  point  to  be  gained,  it  seemed  probable  the  victory 
would  soon  be  hers. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  gamblers  had  resumed  play 
amongst  the  rn  sel  ves,  wlien  a knock  was  heard  outside  the  cabaret, 
folio wed  by  a short,  shrill  cry.  The  hostess  entered  hastily,  and 
made  a sign  to  her  husband,  who  quitted  the  room.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes he  returned,  and  intimated  somewhat  abruptly  that  he  must 
cióse  the  cabaret,  muttering  something  about  the  night-watch  ; at 
the  same  time  he  whispered  to  one  of  the  gamblers.  Vidal  and  Al- 
phonse,  their  score  being  already  paid,  left  the  house;  ñor  did  they 
speak  till  they  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  Street. 

“ Remain  liere,"  said  Vidal.  “ It  was  not  the  watch  that  was  ex- 

Íected.  We  should  have  learned  nothing  more  by  staying  longer. 
will  reconnoitrc  the  house  again." 

So  saying,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  he  carne  back. 

When  he  did  so,  he  said,  e‘lt  is  as  I suspected  ; they  are  in  com- 
munication  with  some  one  else.  I have  seen  another  person  enter 
the  cabaret,  a short,  thick  man,  in  a peasant’s  dress.  His  langnage, 
as  he  spoke  to  Borel,  the  host,  was  the  pulois  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
I am  strongly  of  opinión  that  he  is  an  agent  of  the  party/' 

From  wliat  Alphonse  had  already  heard  beside,  he  made  no  doubt 
that  Vidal  was  right,  and  he  resolved  to  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  aequaiutmg  the  Commissaire  de 
Pólice  with  the  reasons  which  made  him  think  it  necessary  to  arrest 
the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  cabaret  before  the  stranger  liad  time 
to  disappear.  The  Commissaire  acted  upon  his  suggestion ; and 
when  Alphonse  closed  his  letter,  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  the  party,  including  the  last  comer,  who  proved,  to 
his  surprise,  though  not  to  mine,  to  be  the  Crétin  / 


CHAl’TKH  V. 

DISCLOSURES. 

Dark,  cloudy  death  o’endtades  his  beatas  of  lita, 

And  he  ñor  seus  ñor  heurs  us  wliut  we  say. 

K . llcnry  VI.  Parí  II. 

I have  dwelt  with  minuteness  upon  many  details  connected  with 
the  event  which  I have  undertaken  to  record,  on  account  of  the 
sensation  which  the  murder  created  in  the  country,  and  the  eílect 
which  it  prodticed  in  my  own  mind  ; but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  particulars  of  the  trial,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  at  Lausanne.  The  number 
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of  persons  that  were  in volved  in  the  accusation,  the  cliaraeter  of  at 
least  one  of  the  accused,  and  the  rarity  of  the  crime  itself  amid  a 
people  whose  habita  are  so  primitive,  all  concurred  to  produce  au 
unusual  degree  of  exciteinent,  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  the 
cantón  within  the  recollection  of  any  living. 

The  trial  was  very  ably  conducted,  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  the  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  the  proceedings,  whicli  I prefer  giving  in  the  form  of  a narrative, 
rather  than  in  the  judicial  course  through  which  the  facts  were  made 
kno  w n. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  murder 
of  Madame  Van  Hclmont,  Theodore  had  been  seen  at  Villeneuve,  in 
conversation  at  a late  hour  with  two  strangers  on  the  quay.  It  ap- 
peared  that  this  statement  was  correct,  and  was  thus  accounted  for. 
He  was  returning  homewards,  after  passing  the  evening  with  Phi- 
lippe  Dupont  and  his  daughter,  when,  just  as  he  carne  within  sight 
of  the  turrets  of  Chillón,  he  was  met  by  a man,  who  accosted  him  by 
ñame,  and  who  proved  to  be  the  brother  of  Adéle.  Adolphe  im- 
plored  his  earnest  attention  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  indignant  as 
Theodore  felt  at  his  conduet  towards  his  fainily,  he  would  not  deny 
him  the  means  of  doing  that  which  might  possibly  excúlpate  him 
from  a part  of  his  misconduct,  and  open  a door  to  repentance  and 
reconciliation.  They  therefore  sat  down  by  the  road-side,  and 
Adolphe  entered  into  a long  detail  of  the  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place  in  regard  to  himself,  with  most  of  which  the  reader  is 
airead)'’  acquninted.  1 1 is  object  in  addressing  himself  to  Theodore 
was  twofolcl.  In  the  íirst  place,  he  said,  the  opportunity  now  offered 
for  enabling  him  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  restore  his  family 
to  the  position  which  it  had  occupied  previous  to  the  commission  of 
the  errors  which,  he  alleged,  he  now  most  dceply  deplored.  But,  to 
accomplish  this  object,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  obtain  a cer- 
tain  sum  of  money ; and  further,  as  his  designs  were  secret,  he  de- 
sired  that  Theodore  should  assist  him  in  leaving  the  country,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  necessary  he  should  reaeh  Lausanne  early  on 
the  following  day.  Theodore  urged  him  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
acting  with  so  much  secrecy  ; but  Adolphe  stedfastíy  refuscd  to 
disclosc  them,  and  reiterated  his  reqnests,  dwelling  with  increased 
emphasis  on  the  absoluto  neccssity  of  their  being  acceded  to,  as  his 
very  existence  depended  on  theresult.  Theodore  was  moved  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  pleading,  and  finally  agreed  to  aid  him  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  ability.  Unwiiling  at  this  moment  to  wound  his  feelings, 
by  picturing  the  desolation  he  had  caused  in  his  lióme,  and  the 
bliglit  he  had  thrown  on  the  prospects  of  the  family,  Theodore  spoke 
briefly  on  the  state  of  his  own  affairs.  His  means,  he  said,  were 
necessarily  limited  becanse  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a reserve  for 
others,  wliose  claims  were  more  legitímate;  but,  as  far  as  he  could 
consisten  tly  do  so,  he  would  rendar  him  -assistance.  Adolphe  ques- 
tioned  him  in  a hesitating  manner  respecting  Madame  Van  Ilelmont, 
— for  Theodore’s  mission  to  the  Chutea  u de  Blonay  was  no  secret ; 
but  the  latter  replicd,  that  the  oíd  lady’s  kindness  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  making  Application  there,  and  that  Adolphe  must 
content  himself  with  what  Theodore  had  it  in  his  own  power  to 
afford.  It  was  therefore  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
again  in  two  hours’  time  on  the  quay  of  Villeneuve,  when  Theodore 
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wonld  return  with  his  money,  and  assist  Adolphe  in  rowing  to 
Ouchy,  as  the  friends  who  he  said  accompanied  him  were  inexpe- 
rienced  boatmen. 

With  a heavy  heart,  and  many  secret  misgivings,  Theodore 
wended  his  way  to  Montreux.  He  divided  his  slender  stock  into 
two  cqual  portions,  one  of  which  he  returned  to  his  cliest,  and  the 
other  he  placed  in  a canvass  bag  Por  Adolphe;  and  then,  knowing 
that  he  should  be  out  on  the  lake  all  night,  he  put  up  some  bread 
and  meat  and  a small  flask  of  spirits  in  the  pocket  of  his  travelling- 
cloak,  and  carefully  extinguishing  his  light,  he  left  his  eottage  for 
Villeneuve.  When  questioned  by  the  judge  as  to  whether  he  met 
any  one  in  Montreux  that  night,  Theodore  replied,  that  he  saw  no 
one  to  speak  to ; but  remembered,  in  passing  the  Hotel  deCouronne, 
to  llave  seen  the  door  of  the  stable  ajar,  a light  inside,  and  the  Crétin 
ostler  still  busied  in  grooming  or  littering  his  horses.  líe,  however, 
drew  only  one  consequenee  from  tlie  faet,  that  his  anímala  had  pro- 
bably  returned  at  a late  hour  from  some  distant  excursión,  and  he 
pursued  his  way  without  inquiry.  It  was  past  midnight  when  he 
reached  Villeneuve,  and  he  had  to  wait  some  time  before  Adolphe 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  in  company  with  a per- 
son  who  was  a perfect  stranger  to  Theodore.  A very  earnest  conver- 
saron took  place  between  Adolphe  and  his  companion  before  they 
approached  the  wharf;  but  Theodore  could  only  gather  from  a few 
impatient  exclamations  that  all  theparty  had  not  arrived.  At  length 
a third  person  joined  them  in  great  liaste,  who  whispered  something 
to  the  other  two,  and  they  all  got  into  the  boat,  which  was  speedily 
cast  oíT;  and  Theodore  and  Adolphe  took  the  oars,  while  the 
strangers  sat  in  the  stern. 

The  voyage  was  pursued  in  silencc,  until  at  a part  of  the  lake 
midwav  between  Clarens  and  Vevay,  Adolphe  turned  to  Theodore, 
and  told  him  they  must  pulí  in-sliore.  They  ran  the  boat  into  a 
small  creek,  under  some  tree9,  and  here  they  waited  about  a quarter. 
of  an  hour;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  souud  of  horses*  feet 
was  distinctly  heard  coming  at  a quick  pace  down  the  road,  and 
presently  two  horsemen  pulled  up.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
place  gloomy,  so  that  Theodore  could  barely  diseern  their  figures ; 
one  of  them,  however,  dismounted,  and  carne  running  towards  the 
sliore,  where  he  was  recognised  by  the  other  strangers,  under  the 
denomination  of  f Le  Vieux  * He  appeared  to  be  in  a State  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  and  hurried  into  the  boat  with  so  inueli  precipita- 
tion  as  nearly  to  tilt  it  over,  and  would  llave  fallen  into  the  water 
but  for  the  firm  grasp  of  Theodore.  The  other  horseman  did  not 
wait  a moment  in  the  road,  but  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  animal  from 
which  his  companion  had  dismounted,  moved  oíf  at  a rapid  trot  in 
the  direction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  The  party  in  the  boat 
then  pulled  quiekly  from  the  sliore,  giving  a wide  berth  to  the  town 
of  Vevay  ; and  the  two  strangers  who  had  joined  at  Villeneuve 
began  hastily  to  interrógate  the  new  comer,  but  scarcely  above  their 
brcatli.  Much  dissatisfaction  appeared  to  be  manifest  at  some  of 
the  news  imparted,  which  the  narrator  endeavoured  to  qualify  by 
strong  asseverations,  though  to  what  they  referred  Theodore  could 
obtain  no  cine.  Once,  however,  the  oíd  man  raised  his  voice,  ex- 
claiming  earncstly — “ Comptez  sur  luí, — dans  un  leí  cas  il  sera  J¡ dé  le , 
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— -car,  aprds  tuul,  c'csl  luí  <¡ui — ” The  rest  was  lost  in  the  whisper 

which  ciosed  the  sentence. 

The  events  of  the  night  rendered  Theodore  extremely  uncomfort- 
able,  for  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  something  wrong 
had  taken  place,  and  he  stated  as  much  to  Adolphe,  who  assured 
him  oí*  the  contrary,  and  begged  him  to  be  silent  as  he  valued  his 
safety  and  the  future  peace  oí*  Adele,  which,  he  said,  depended  upon 
secrecy  in  regard  to  his  present  inovements.  Nothing  material 
afterwards  occurred,  except  when  the  cool  air  of  the  night  had 
rnade  the  party  hungry,  and  Theodore  produced  his  little  store  of 
]>rovisions ; lie  then  discovered  that  he  had  not  brought  his  knife 
with  him,  and  conclnded  tliat  he  must  llave  left  it  on  the  table  of 
his  cottage  when  he  eat  the  bread  and  meat.  The  supper  was  there- 
fore  divided  as  well  as  they  could  with  their  hands,  and  all  partook 
of  it  except  the  oíd  man,  who  indemnified  himself,  however,  by  a 
large  draught  of  spirits.  They  reached  Ouchy  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising ; here  he  took  leave  of  Adolphe,  and  lay  down  in  the  boat 
to  repose  for  a few  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a steady 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  having  sufficiently  rested  himself,  Theodore 
hoisted  a small  sail  and  steered  for  Villeneuve,  but  wanting  some- 
thing  at  Vevay,  he  put  in  there,  and  was  immediately  arrested  on 
the  drcadful  cliarge  on  which  he  was  now  examined. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Theodore's  statement,  extracted  by 
slow  degrees ; for  the  promise  he  had  made  of  saying  nothing  that 
might  crimínate  the  brother  of  Adele,  operated  on  his  mind  even 
«against  the  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  it  was  only  by  admissions 
and  explanations  extracted  by  the  cross-examinations  of  M.  Dela- 
croix  from  Adolphe  himself  that  the  innocence  of  Theodore  was 
satisfactorily  established. 

But  the  actual  faet  of  the  inurder  remained  yet  unexplained. 

It  was  evident  that  the  crime  was  known  to  the  Krenchmen,  if 
not.  perpetrated  b}r  une  of  their  nurnber,  and  Adolphe  also  stood 
within  the  predicament  of  being  an  accessory.  No  gold  had  beeti 
found  upon  the  persons  of  any  of  tliose  who  were  taken  in  the  cabaret, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  there  of  the  Crétin  seemed  inexplicable. 
JJut  when,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  conversation,  imperfectly 
heard  by  Vidal,  was  connected  with  the  slight  inciden t witnessed  at 
the  waterfall  by  Monsieur  Visinard  and  myself,  it  immediately,  oc- 
curred  to  Alphonse  Delacroix  that  the  Crétin  had  visited  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  eoncealment,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  myster  y might 
be  found  on  a cióse  examination  of  the  place.  lie  thought  tliat  the 
cunning  of  the  creature  had  been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  murderers,  who  had  selected  him  as  their  agent  until  the 
storm  should  blow  ever.  lie  accordingly  prayed  an  adjournment  of 
the  trial  until  hisdoubts  w'ere  removed  ; and  permission  having  been 
granted,  two  active  hunters  of  Vevay  were  dispatched  with  a couple 
of  gensd’arme,  to  search  the  cavern  ; and  never  was  conjecture  more 
triumphantly  con  verted  into  certainty.  In  a erevice  between  two 
large  blocks  of  stone,  as  far  as  the  arm  could  reach,  a linencloth  was 
discovered,  knotted  into  a small  heavy  bundle  ; it  was  much  dis- 
coloured  by  wet  and  dirt,  but  still  more  by  stains  that  looked  like 
blood  ; in  one  córner  were  the  letters  E.  V.  H.,  and  when  unfolded 
a canvass  bag  rolled  out  containing  nearly  two  hundred  louis.  All 
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these  tliings  were  produced  in  court,  and  none  could  doubt  that  the 
money  was  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Múdame  Van  Helmont. 

Further  concealment  became  useless  in  the  face  of  evidence  so 
conclusive;  and,  interrupting  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Fren ch man  known  as  “ Le  Vieux  w rose,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  He  desired  to  make  eonfession  of  all  he  knew. 

His  story  was  brief.  In  the  hope  of  extracting  more  money  from 
Adolphe,  himself  and  liis  companions  had  proceeded  with  the  former 
to  Vevay.  While  in  that  neighbourhood  they  had  heard  of  the 
alleged  wealth  of  Múdame  Van  Helmont,  and  had  sounded  Adolphe 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  access  to  the  chateau,  for  what  pur- 
pose  he  need  hardly  say.  Adolphe  had  resisted  the  idea  of  robbery, 
but  suggested  that  money  might  be  obtained  through  the  means  of 
a friend.  The  prize  was,  however,  too  tempting  to  be  lightly  relin- 
quished,  and  while  seeking  for  the  readiest  means  of  discovering 
where  it  was  placed,  chance  threw  the  witness  in  the  way  of  the 
Crétin,  whom  he  interrogated  respecting  the  persons  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  different  localities.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
quines he  accidentally  touched  a spring  which  laid  bare  the  Crétin’s 
inmost  thoughts:  he  found,  imperfect  as  liis  mental  organization 
uppeared  to  be,  that  two  strong  passions  dwelt  in  his  bosom, — one  a 
violent  lo  ve  for  Adele  Dupont, — the  other,  a bitter  hatred  of  her 
lover.  He  wrought  upon  these  feelings  with  such  success,  that  he 
bound  the  Crétin  lieart  and  soul  to  his  Service,  who,  in  the  hope  of 
gratifying  both  his  heart  and  his  revenge,  swore  to  do  whatever  he 
was  cominanded.  It  was  therefere  determined  by  the  triumvirate, 
without  revealing  their  actual  intentions  to  Adolphe,  to  rob  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay,  making  the  Crétin  their  guide,  and,  if  necessity 
demanded  it,  their  instrument.  They  learned  from  Adolphe  that 
Theodorc  had  promised  him  assistance,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
found  that  he  had  something  more  in  store.  Of  this  they  resolved 
to  dispossess  him ; and  as  night  drew  on  they  all  concealed  them- 
selves  in  the  stable  of  the  inn  at  Montreux ; they  saw  Theodore  . 
pass  on  his  way  back  to  Villeneuve,  and,  piloted  by  the  Crétin,  they 
proceeded  to  his  cottage,  and  breaking  open  his  chest,  took  what 
money  remained,  while  the  Crétin,  who  stood  to  watcli  at  the  door 
lest  Theodore  should  return,  possessed  himself  of  a knife  which  lay 
on  the  table.  For  greater  expedition  it  had  been  determined  to 
ride  up  to  the  Cháteuu,  but  as  only  two  horses  were  aváilable,  the 
two  other  men  went  on  to  Villeneuve,  agreeing  to  cali  in  near  Cla- 
rens  to  take  up  the  witness  in  their  boat.  Silently  and  earefully  the 
horses  were  led  from  the  stable  ; they  mounted,  and  rodé  to  Blonay. 
Ilere  they  descended,  and  lighting  a small  dark  lanthorn,  after 
making  their  horses  fast  to  agate,  they  entered  the  garden,  and  soon 
reached  the  courtyard  of  the  Chateau.  The  Crétin  led  the  way 
along  the  corridor  to  the  door  of  Madame  Van  Ilelmont’s  chamber, 
and  hearing  by  her  breathing  that  she  slept,  they  stole  cautiously  in. 
The  witness  at  once  proceeded  to  a secrétoire  near  the  window, 
while  the  Crétin  posted  himself  beside  the  lady's  bed.  In  her  com- 
plete security,  Madame  Van  Helmont  had  left  the  secrétoire  un- 
locked;  he  lowered  the  lid,  and  after  opening  one  or  two  drawers, 
he  carne  to  that  which  contained  the  bag  of  money.  He  seized  it, 
but  the  neck  of  the  bag  being  untied,  one  of  the  coins  fell  on  the 
flúor,  and  the  lady  awoke  with  a loud  scream.  It  was  the  last  she 
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uttered,  for  misinterpreting  the  witness's  gesture,  the  Crétin  struck 
her  do wn  in  the  bed  with  the  knife  which  he  had  carried  away  from 
Theodore's  cottage.  She  strove  to  rise,  but  the  creature,  rendered 
f ario us  by  tlie  sight  of  blood,  dragged  her  on  the  floor,  and  stabbed 
her  again  and  again  before  she  liad  power  to  arrest  his  hand.  The 
crime  was  now  committed  in  its  worst  form,  and  all  that  remaiued 
was  instant  fliglit, — the  witness  seized  a towel  from  the  floor, 
dabbled  as  it  was  in  gore,  and  throwing  the  bag  of  money  into  it, 
knotted  it  up,  hastily  giving  it  to  the  Crétin  to  hold,  lest  he  should 
sraear  himself  with  the  blood.  lie  looked  to  the  window  as  the 
readiest  means  of  retreat,  and  finding  on  opening  the  casement  that 
it  was  not  very  high  from  the  ground,  he  dropped  from  the  ledge 
into  the  garden  on  the  soft  mould  beneath.  In  an  instant  the 
Crétin  was  by  his  side ; he  threw  away  the  knife,  and  they  regained 
their  horses  and  galloped  down  the  road  towards  the  lake.  A 
sudden  fear  then  took  possession  of  the  witness's  mind,  and  he 
ordered  the  Crétin  to  conceal  the  money  in  a safe  place  till  they 
should  meet  again.  The  creature,  whose  mental  faculties  seemed 
for  the  occasion  to  be  equal  to  his  own  promised  obedience ; and  it 
was  hastily  agreed  that  on  the  third  day  from  thence  the  Crétin 
should  come  to  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  conduct  him  to  the  place 
where  the  money  would  be  found. 

During  this  revelation,  which,  though  trne  in  the  main,  was  so 
told  as  to  place  the  narrator  in  the  least  culpable  point  of  view,  the 
Crétin  had  maintained  an  air  of  dull  dogged  apathy.  lie  seemed 
unmoved  by  the  details  of  the  confession,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
fact  of  his  having  used  Theodore’s  knife  was  stated,  that  he  raised 
his  liead,  and  a gleam  of  malignant  satisfaction  lit  up  his  eyes. 
When  the  Freneliman  had  ceused  speaking,  the  judge  adjured  the 
unhappy  wretch  to  confirm  the  tale.  The  creature  made  one  or 
two  eftorts  to  speak ; at  last  his  voice  broke  forth  in  a wild  hysterical 
yell  that  thrilled  the  court  with  horror.  It  was  one  prolonged,  dis- 
sonant.,  deafening  shriek,  as  if  the  organs  of  speech  were  bursting  ; 
his  face  became  livid, — the  large  goitre  on  his  throat  seemed  to 
swell  to  twice  its  ordinary  size, — he  clenched  his  outstretched  hands, 
— the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth — and  the  Crétin  fell  dead  on  the 
floor  of  the  court  of  justice  at  the  feet  of  Theodore,  his  intended 
victim. 


Those  who  llave  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Vetturino  will 
learn  with  pleasure,  that  only  so  late  as  the  last  sumraer  he  pursued 
his  calling,  though  his  journeys  are  not  so  long  ñor  so  frequent  as 
formerly.  lie  still  lives  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  with  his 
pretty  wife  Adéle,  and  half  a dozen  blooming  children, — the  eldest 
giri  now  verging  on  womanhood.  Philippe  JDupont  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Adolphe,  whose  ignorance  of  the  crime  for  which  one 
of  his  companions  suttéred,  and  the  others  endured  a heavy  punish- 
ment,  saved  him  from  their  fate,  entered  the  French  Service,  and 
lost  his  life  on  the  plains  of  Constantina ; and  Alphonse  Delacroix 
is  now  at  the  liead  of  his  profession  at  Paris.  I llave  concealed  his 
real  ñame,  but  should  any  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  read  these  pages,  they  will  at  once  recognise  him,  for  he 
often  tells  the  story  of  the  Vetturino. 
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AN  UNIVERSAL  NEWSP APER  TO  SVIT  ALL  TASTES  AND  OPINIONS. 


THE  WHIG  AND  TORY. 


Seria  mixta  Jocis. 


C’OMPOSED  BY  STEAM.  IfiT  ApRIL,  18-M. 


A nrws papeb  maintaiuing  jier- 
fectly  impartial  opinions  in  politics 
being  as  diflicult  to  discover  as  the 
philosopher's  stone,  it  is  prouoscd 
that  two  editora,  of  eminent  abilities, 
but  of  diametrically  opposite  opi- 
nions, shall  conduct  these  pagos,  so 
that  those  who  like  to  contemplute 
every  view  of  cvery  subject  shall 
th us  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
while  such  persona  as  feel,  like  the 
Irish  judge,  that  to  hear  both  sidos 
only  confuses  them,  may  confine 
their  studies  to  that  wliich  picases 
them  best.  All  reporta  favo u rabie 
to  either  party  shall  be  confidently 
fltated  on  one  page,  and  as  confident- 
ly contradicted  on  the  other.  During 
every  election  the  probable  state  of 
tlic  poli  shall  be  calculated  and  con- 
jeotured  with  a totallv  opposite  re- 
sult  on  corresponding  columns;  and, 
in  discussing  the  state  of  Jreland,  it 
shall  be  described  on  tbc  one  side  as 
perfectly  peaceable,  and  on  the  other 
as  being  evidently  on  the  verge  of  a 
rebellina. 

In  re  view  i ng  books,  announcing 
fash  ion  able  changes,  or  recommend- 
ing  shops,  this  principie  shall  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  ; and  even  a bal- 
Jot  at  a club  can  only  be  mentioned 
on  those  columns  where  voting  by 
ballot  is  advocated. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  tlius  embra- 
cing  all  partios,  “ The  Whig  and 
Tory”  may  secure  universal  patron- 
nge,  and  that  by  concentrating  the 
very  essence  of  all  foreign  and  do- 
mestic  intclligence,  it  will  entirely 
sunersede  all  rivals,  being  indisput- 
ably  recognized  as  the  only  “ Trae 
8110”  calculated  to  enlighten ; “ The 
Times”  to  be  the  universal  “Stand- 
ard ” of  public  opinión  ; “ The  Re- 
cord ” of  trutli ; <c  The  Chronicle  ” 
and  “ Herald  ” of  a brighter  morn- 
ing  than  ever  bofore  dawned  upon 
the  Rritish  Empire. 


Two  cats  in  Kilkenny 
Were  found  one  too  many, 

And  scratch’d  tontb  and  nuil, 
Till  reduced  to  a tail. 

Tlius  the  newspapers  fought, 
Till  the  public  have  souglit 
For  both  sides  of  the  story 
In  the  Whig  and  the  Torv. — T. 


FASH  ION  A BLE  ARRIVALS. 

Captain  Drink water,  from  llar- 
rowgate.  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  and 
daughters  from  Tahiti.  It  is  whis- 
pered  in  the  literary  ci roles  that  tbis 
elegant-minded  and  observing  writer, 
so  well  known  by  her  letters  to 
<c  Jolin  Bull,”  will  sbortly  favour  the 
reading  world  with  a grapliio  sketch 
of  her  visit  to  Queen  Pomare,  which 
umler  present  circumstances  will  nofc 
be  mal-a- propos. 

DEPARTI;  RES. 

Mr.  Walker,  Capt.  Trotter,  Mrs. 
Ryder,  aml  Dr.  Cantor,  on  a tour. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

VERSES  ON  A CON VOLVE LUS, 

BY  LADY  A DE  LA  IDE  FITZ  31 AU  RICE. 

There  ’s  not  a ilow’r  of  radiant  lino, 
With  tint  more  bright  than  thine  of 
bluc ; 

At  mora  tliou  op‘cst  thy  wceping  eye, 
At  ove  thou  almost  seem’st  to  die  ! 

Thy  blossom  first  is  bright  aml  gay, 

But  soon — too  soon — it  fados  nway  ; 
And  wlien  wc  pluck  thy  stem  so  slight, 
Next  moment,  ah!  how  sad  thy  plight  ! 

Then,  wlieresoe’er  it  may  be  found, 

Oh  ! leave — still  leave  it  in  the  ground, 
For  soon  it  withers  in  a glass, 

Alas  ! alas  ! — alas  ! alas  ! 
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ON  A WITHERED  BLUE-BELL. 

B V THE  SAME. 

Oh  ! why  didst  thou  die, 

And  thus  give  tlie  lie 
To  all  I have  said 
Beforo  thou  wert  dead  ! 

O f thy  lovely  green  hue, 

And  the  hrilliant  light  l>lue 
That  were  seen  011  thy  leaí*. 

And  are  gone,  to  my  gricf ! 

\Vre  are  happy  to  announce  that 
that  the  aceomplished  authoress  of 
these  beautiful  gems,  (who  has  writ- 
ten,  it  is  said,  some  sweet  things  in 
“ The  Book  of  Beauty,”)  has  in  the 
press  a splendidly  íllustrated  vo- 
lume,  entitled  “ Blossoms  of  Spring.” 
Price  Three  Guineas. 


POLICE  OFFICE. 

A case,  which  excited  considerable 
amusement,  washeard  in  Bow  Street 
yesterday,  whcn  nn  oíd  Irishwoman 
was  hrought  up,  charged  with  making 
a violent  assault  on  her  next-door 
neiglibour,  a young  girl,  also  from 
the  Green  Isle.  She  had  torn  the 
bows  out  of  her  antagonistas  cap,  and 
ñnally  cut  her  severely  with  a luiife. 

“ Surely»,,  observed  the  m agis  trate 
facetiously,  “ such  a bclíe  as  vou 
never  can  want  a iíeau  !”  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

ei  An*  siire,  your  honour,  isn’t 
liow  Street  the  very  place  to  come 
to  for  one  ?”  ( Roars  of  laughter.) 

tr  Yon  are  ut  no  loss  for  un  an- 
swer,  I see  1” 

“ Ñor.  nobody  need  he  here,  your 
honour,  that  can  suy  lio  to  a goose.” 
(Shouts  ol* laughter.) 

“ Vou  deserve  the  bow-string  for 
your  impudence!  But  \ve  must  try 
what  a few  weeks  in  Newgate  will 
do.” 

ee  That  ’s  a New-gait  to  me,  your 
honour,  and  a very  awkward  gate 
too.  If ’twere  a fi ve-barred  one  I M 
olear  it  anyhow  ; but  I don’t  agree 
with  confinement.”  (Laughter.) 

€t  Then,  wliy  don't  you  agree  bet- 
ter  with  your  neighbours?  It  is  a 
serious  husiness  to  use  a knife,  and 
gives  thein  a strong  handle  against 
you  !” 

“ 1 only  cuts  my  disagreeuble  ac- 
quaintance  in  the  Street,  as  the  qua- 
lity  does.” 


“ But,  then,  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion  cut  and  come  again.” 

“ No  knife  can  he  sharper  tban 
your  honour’s  wit,  anyhow!  Sure 
it  ’s  cutting  and  maiming  of  me  that 
you  are,  as  the  leg  of  rnutton  said  to 
the  carving-knife.  Long  Üfe,  and 
many  of  them,  to  your  lordship  1” 
The  culprit  was  led  away,  amid 
sliouts  of  applause,  cvidently  elated 
that  in  the  war  of  wit  she  had  the 
best  of  it,  and  obviously  satisfied 
that  the  glory  eovered  the  disgraee. 


LITERA  R Y I NTELLIG  ENCE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Soeiety 
on  Monday  last,  Dr.  Cox  read  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  variations 
of  the  pulse  occasioned  by  people 
standing  on  tlieir  heads.  Professor 
Altitude  afterwards  produced  an  ela- 
bórate essay  on  the  present  altera- 
tion  of  our  atmosphere  occasioned  by 
an  invisible  comet  having  recently 
crossed  our  orbit;  on  which  be  ana- 
lyzed  a portion  of  air,  and  proved 
that  a new  species  of  gas  had  super- 
vened,  which  has  a remarkable  ten- 
dency  to  irritate  the  temper,  and  to 
render  people  quarrelsome.  Air. 
Maekenzie  then  demonstrated  that 
we  shall  have  tbirteeu  suow-storms 
this  winter,  one  of  which  will  be 
seven  feet  deep  on  the  4th  of  June. 

We  are  desired  to  intímate  that 
the  Royal  Socicty  is  now  finally  dis- 
solved, having  nothing  more  to  lcarn 
or  to  discover. 


COURT  CIRCULAR. 

Some  events  of  considerable  ini- 
portance  are  now  in  agitation,  which 
will  cause  greut  surprise  in  certain 
quarters,  and  must  be  followed  by 
consequences  of  which  it  is  itnpossi- 
ble  to  estímate  the  ultímate  import- 
an ce.  We  forbear  for  the  present 
to  be  more  explicit. 

It  is  confidently  reported  that  the 
second  son  of  a certain  Baronet  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town  is  about  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 
daugliter  of  an  eminent  mercantile 
c.haracter,  wlio  lives  not  a hundred 
miles  from  the  city. 

The  venerable  Lord  Cader-ldris 
has,  with  his  usual  liberality,  desired 
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a cart  of  coals  to  be  distributed 
among  bis  numerous  poor  tenantry 
near  tbe  village  of  Barmouth. 

[ADVERTI8EMENT.] 

Mrs.  Smith  has  begun  lier  course 
of  dinners  for  the  season.  We  un- 
derstund  she  has  had  apologies  from 
several  invited  guests  of  the  ñrst 
distinction,  and  expects  on  Friday 
next  two  Polish  Princes,  and  several 
Members  of  Parliament. 


BIRTHS. 

Mrs.  Mountain,  of  Hill  Street,  of 
a still-born  child. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Kissingen,  in  Germany,  Count 
Katzenellenbogen,  eleventh  son  of 
the  present  Duke,  to  Miss  Jemima 
Figg,  only  daughter  and  lieiress  of 
the  late  Timothy  Figg,  Esq.  of  Bar- 
bican.  The  lovely  and  aceomplished 
bride  is  reputed  to  be  worth  a plum. 

At  Turnham  Oreen,  on  the  lst  of 
April,  Mr.  Joseph  Younghusband,  to 
Miss  Patience  Waite,  eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  the  lateveteran  Mr.  Job  Waite, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Quebee. 

At  Barkíng  chureh,  Mr.  Jo.  Kerr, 

to , daughter  of  Andrew  Merry, 

Esq. 

At  Cayenne,  Commodore  Pepper, 
to  Miss  Salt. 

At  Pont-y-pool,  Mr.  Brydge,  to 
Mrs.  Arch. 


DEATHS. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  demise 
of  the  ltev.  Ambrose  Sleek,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  The 
death  of  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
sudden  and  unexpected  ; he  had  just 
been  presented  to  another  living. 

ON-D1T. 

A marriage  is  said  in  certain  high 
circles  to  be  on  the  tapis  between 
his  Majesty  Ilenry  the  Fifth  of 
France  and  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished  daughter  of  Erin’s  favourite 
son. 


WANTS  A PLACE  AS  LAP-DOG, 

A steady,  respectable,  middle-aged 
Spaniel,  who  can  be  welí  recommend- 
cd  from  his  last  place. 


TESTJMONIALS. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  obtain  Of- 
fices or  Professor-ships  are  respect- 
fully  informed  that  they  may  be 
supplied  with  the  highest  testimo- 
niáis, on  modérate  ternas,  counter- 
signed  by  two  ñames  of  undoubted 
respectability. 

Charges  are  proportioned  to  the 
valué  of  the  situation  to  be  obtained. 


WANTS  A PLACE  AS  LISTEN F.R  TO 
AN  OLD  GENTLEMAN, 

A Young  Man,  with  great  talents 
for  silenoe  ; has  a steady  eye,  an  in- 
exhaustihle  fund  of  patience,  and  a 
large  stock  of  appropriate  exclama- 
tions.  Would  liave  no  ohjection  to 
attend  public  meetings,  and  could 
get  up  a laugh,  if  required. 


WANTS  A SITUATION, 

A Tigér,  who  perfectly  under- 
stands  his  business. 


WANTS  A PLACE  AS  LADy's  MAN, 

A Half-pay  Officer,  who  turna 
compliments  with  great  facility,  ad- 
mires either  red  or  black  háir  as 
may  be  required  ; will  earry  umbrel- 
las  and  waterproof  cloaks  in  fine 
weather,  without  expecting  the  use 
of  one  if  it  rains  ; grounds  well  in 
worsted  work,  and  bus  no  objection 
to  drink  cape-madeira  at  family 
dinner-parties. 


WANTS  A SITUATION, 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  A GREAT  ESTA- 
BLISIIM  ENT, 

A Young  Lady,  eigbteen  years  of 
age,  who  plays  on  the  harp,  piano- 
forte, and  guitar,  speaks  French, 
Italian,  and  Germán  fiuently,  and 
drawa  in  every  style.  Has  no  ob- 
jection to  live  in  the  country  for  two 
months  every  year. 

None  but  eligí  ble  offers  need  be 
made. 


SAWDUST-BREAI). 

This  excellent  and  nutritious  ma- 
nufacture is  universally  recommend- 
ed  by  the  faculty,  being  totally  de- 
void  of  acidity,  and  particularly  light 
and  wholesome. 

The  highest  price  given  for  oíd 
packing-boxes. 
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WANTS  A SITUATION, 

As  Visitor  for  tbe  Summer,  in  a 
country  house  where  a good  cellar  is 
kept,  an  unattached  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons,  who  plays  well  at  whist  and 
¿carté,  is  an  undeniable  shot,  per- 
forms  on  tbe  flute,  is  ready  al w aya t o 
plavsecond  ñddle,  and  could  sit  in  a 
tablean  if  required. 

Direct  (post-paid)  to  I.  O.  U., 
United  Service  Club. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK  TAÜGHT  IN 
SIX  LESSONS. 


Dr.  Addlebrain  begs  to  announce, 
tbat  by  bis  improved  gramniar  and 
lexicón  he  undertakea  to  muke  any 
gentleman,  of  tbe  inost  modérate  abi- 
íities,  a perfect  classical  scholar  in 
six  lessons. 

(¿uotations  for  public  speeches  ar- 
ranged  and  explnined  in  private. 

9,  College  Street. 


SOCIETY 

FOR 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  POVERTY. 

A Public  Meeting  of  Ladies  took 
place  in  Exeter  Hall  yesterday,  to 
consider  tbe  best  means  of  relieving 
and  utterly  abolisbing  all  cases  of 
distress,  wfien  a Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  was  appointed,  and  a 
subscription  opened  on  the  spot. 

A thousand  needles  seemcd  ready 
to  leap  out  of  tbeir  scabbards  on  tbe 
occasion,  and  all  present  devoted 
themselves  to  six  weeks*  hard  labour 
to  furtlier  tbe  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Among  the  genorous  contributions 
on  tbis  occasion  we  observed  130 
pin-cushions,  310  purses  (empty),  49 
cigar  cases,  590  dolls,  and  2000  fire- 
screens. 

It  was  proposed  also  to  have 
A Graud  Exbibition  of 

ladies’  drawings. 

Admittance,  5s. 

And  also, 

A GRAND  AMATEUR  CONCERT. 

Tickets,  2 guineas  each. 

A list  wlll  be  given  in  our  next  of 
55  Lady  Directoresses,  3 of  whom  are 
to  be  present. 


NEW  I3ÜOKS. 


Fifth  Thousand. 

DA  ni  ANA  ; 
or, 

Bon-mots  by  Children  under  Five 
Years  Oíd. 

Carefully  collected  from  the 
Narratives  of  Mothers  and  Nurses. 
In  ten  volumes. 

<l  A valuable  record.”  — Lady’s 
Magazine. 

“ W ords  canuot  expresa  wbat  we 
tbink  of  it.” — Lady' s Record . 


THE  NEW  NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Every  eye  is  upon  this  wor/c . It 
contains  one  unbroken  thread,  and 
several  of  tbe  pomte  show  consider- 
able sbarpness. 

The  author  has  invented  a new 
machine,  by  which  tbe  most  elabó- 
rate piece  of  worsted  work  nmy  be 
grounded  in  less  ¿han  ten  minutes, 
either  in  tent-stitch  or  petit  point. 
To  be  seen  at  tbe  Adelaide  Gallery. 


NEW  NOVEL, 

ÜY  CAPTAIN  HERIOT,  R.N. 

THE  thunderer; 

OR, 

WIT,  WAR,  AND  WINEÍ 

The  situations  are  sublime,  the  in- 
cidents  terrific,  and  tlie  interest  pain- 
fully  intense.  We  pity  tbe  man  who 
could  cióse  an  eye,  day  or  night,  till 
he  lias  fíuisbed  tbis  most  exciting 
narrative.  Our  author  stecrs  olear 
of  all  tbe  shoals  and  quicksands  on 
which  others  are  wreckcd.  We  trust, 
therefore,  tbat  be  may  long  continué 
to  tf  Raise  the  wind,  and  spread  out 
bis  canvass  before  a favou rabie 
breeze. 


1M PORTAN T DISCOVERY. 

A Smoothing-Iron,  on  a perfectly 
new  construction,  has  been  recently 
invented  at  París,  which  proves  in— 
fallible  for  removing  wrinkles  from 
the  face.  A single  application  lias 
the  most  surprising  effect  1 The  chief 
secret  is  said  to  consist  in  its  being 
used  red-hot,  witb  a strong  fomenta- 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid. 
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PUBLIC  DINNER  AND  TESTI- 
MONIAL. 

A gold  vvatch  and  appendages  was 

Í>resented  yesterday  to  Monsieur  Phi- 
ips,  tho  cclcbratecí  Frenoli  conjuror, 
on  account  of  bis  recent  exertions 
for  the  public  amusement,  and  a din- 
ner  of  bis  friends  and  admirers  took 
place  at  tho  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern.  On  this  occasion  he  exhihited 
a few  novel  and  amusing  tricks,  hav- 
ing  turned  a gentleman’s  coat  with- 
out  the  wearer  being  conscious  of  it. 
He  also  threw  a quantity  ol*  ribbon, 
silk,  and  buckram  into  a large  wheel, 
when  immediately  several  beautiful- 
ly-shaped,  fasbionable  honnets  were 
produced  ; and  he  undertook,  when 
any  lady  had  turned  her  silk  dress 
twice,  to  bring  out  a third  side,  whicli 
should  look  as  good  as  new.  To 
conclude  the  evening,  after  return- 
ing  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlenien  presenta 
who  were  no  conjurara , he  proposed 
as  a toast,  with  true  French  gallan- 
try,  “ Petticoat  government ; heing 
the  only  legitímate  government 
which  has  continued  uninterrupted 
since  the  creation.”  Tune — f‘  And 
ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire.” 


HIGH-FLY1NG  EXTRAORD1N ARY. 

During  the  late  severe  hurricane, 
a remarkably  fine  hoy,  ten  years  of 
age,  was  observed  on  bis  way  to 
school,  when  turning  a siluro  córner 
towards  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
wind  suddenly  caught  his  umbrella, 
and  blew  him  rapidly  along  towards 
the  new  II ouses  of  Parliament.  He 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  handle,  til I 
a violent  blast  lifted  him  at  length 
from  the  ground,  and,  when  last 
scen,  he  was  flying  over  the  roofs  of 
some  houses  in  Hyde  Parle  Place, 
towards  Bayswater.  The  dlstance 
rendered  him  at  last  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye ; but  if  any  one  can  send 
intellige'nce  which  may  restore  him 
to  his  afflicted  parents,  a handsome 
reward  shall  he  given. 


CHEAP  SALE. 

To  be  sold  for  Walking  Sticks,  an 
extensivo  Forest  in  Orkney. 

Apply  to  the  Forester,  at  Kirk- 
wall. 


SALE  BELOW  PRIME  COST. 


Several  magnificentGold  Watches. 
to  be  sold  as  clieap  as  wooden  docks. 
Warrauted  to  go  long  enough  for 
the  money.  Real  Frenen  Champagne 
as  cheap  as  gooseberry-wine.  Rouge 
that  comes  and  goes  at  the  will  of 
the  wearer ; and  Wigs  more  natural 
than  the  original  liair. 


WANTED. 

A small  cheap  Ilouse.  contai ning 
a number  of  large,  well-furnished 
rooms. 


A public.  dinner  was  given  on  Sa- 
turday,  the  lst  of  April,  by  Mr.  Van 
Amburgh,  to  all  the  greatest  iions 
resident  in  the  city.  A few  tiyera , 
unfortunately,  gained  adinission,  and 
the  oratory  was  not  good,  as  the 
principal  speaker  was  a mere  parrot, 
and  others  chattered  like  apes. 

Among  the  dresses  we  observed 
feathers  much  worn,  and  in  this  coid 
season  fur  very  generally  prevailed. 
The  dinner  was  rather  raw,  but  very 
ahundant ; and  the  wliole  went  oíf 
with  one  continued  roar  of  applause. 


TO  BE  SOLD, 

Niño  Hundred  MS.  Sermone,  war- 
ranted  unpreaclied. 


VVANTS  A PLACE  AS  PACE, 

A gen teel  Boy,  with  a soul  above 
buttons. 


PORTUA1T  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Jameson  has  the  honour  to 
announce,  that  he  has  a large  col- 
lection  on  liund  of  exquisite  por- 
traits,  with  perfectly  Grccian  fea 
tures,  which  can  he  made,  with  a few 
alterations,  to  resemble  any  one  who 
may  honour  him  with  a sitting. 

Patterns  for  inspection  of  the  most 
beautiful  eves,  noses,  and  moutlis, 
among  which  any  lady  or  gentleman 
may  select  the  most  admired,  and 
they  shall  he  skilfully  comhincd  into 
an  harmonious  and  beautiful  resem- 
blance  ; while  he  engages  that  the 
oíd  shall  be  mnde  young,  and  the 
young  younger. 


A SON G FOIt  TUR  S0ÍU10WFUL. 
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IMPORTANT  SALE  ! 

VALÜABLE  COLLECTION. 

The  property  of  a celebrated  Anti- 
quarian,  latcly  deceased,  to  besold 
by  auction,  without  reserve,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  tlie  niuseum 
having  originally  cost  not  leas  than 
20,000/. 

Among  the  gems  in  this  splendid 
selection  we  may  meiitiun  the  fol- 
lowing  rare  and  most  nncommon, 
not  tu  say  invaluable,  relies  : — 

1.  The  pcbbles  which  Dernos- 
thenes  lielil  in  bis  mouth  when  he 
practised  oratory. 

2.  One  of  the  flies  which  was  kill- 
ed  by  Domitian. 

3.  A lock  of  the  liair  which  strung 
t.lie  bows  at  the  siege  of  Carthage. 

4.  A fragment  of  Penelope’s  web. 

5.  A piece  of  the  cake  which  was 
wutehed  by  King  Alfred  (very  mucli 
burned). 

(i.  A bono  of  the  lampreys  which 
killed  Ilenry  the  First. 

7.  A hottle  of  the  Malmsey  in 
which  the  Duke  of  (Marence  was 
drowned. 

8.  Sonic  of  the  gmipowder  which 
was  to  liave  been  usen  at  the  Gun- 
powder  Plot. 

9.  A piece  of  the  tart  with  which 
Sir  Tilomas  Overbury  was  poisoned 
(very  stale). 

10.  A part  of  the  rope  which  hung 
Guy  Fawkes. 

11.  The  branch  of  a tree  which 
carne  from  Birnham  Wood  to  Dun- 
sinane. 

12.  A feather  from  the  bed  in 
which  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  suiothered  at  Calais. 

13.  A bit  of  the  Iron  Mask. 


14.  A card  from  the  pack  with 
which  Charles  the  Sixth  amused 
himself  in  the  Bastile. 

15.  A cinder  from  the  great  fire  in 
London. 

16.  Part  of  Sir  Walter  RaleiglPs 
first  cigar. 

17.  The  spider’s  web  which  ivas 
watched  by  Kobert  Bruce  when  he 
decided  the  fate  of  Scotland. 

18.  The  fly  liberated  by  Stcriic 
when  he  said,  “ There  is  room  enongh 
in  the  world  for  thee  and  me.” 

19.  The  apple  which  struck  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  the  nose,  causing 
hira  to  discover  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion. 

20.  An  umb relia  held  once  over 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  head,  in  a 
shower  of  rain. 

21.  The  last  farthing  of  O’Con- 
nePs  rent. 


SONO, 

B Y AN  OLD  GENTLEMAN  AT  A 
CIIARITY  SALE. 

Olí  no  ! I never  parchase  tlicm, 

Their  price  1 ’ve  never  lieard, 

My  purse  is  now  forbid  to  pay 
For  toys  I can’t  afíbrd. 

From  booth  to  bootli  thev  hurry  me, 
That  barga!  na  I may  ge t, 

And  when  tbey  win  a potind  from  me, 
’Tis  much  to  my  regret. 

Tliey  tell  me  to  be  buying  now 
TÍie  gewgaws  of  the  day, 

Tbey  hint  tíiut  T sliould  pnrclia.se  trasli, 
But  I heed.not  what  tbey  say. 

Perhnps,  like  me,  tbey  never  knew 
With  empty  purse  to  fret ; 

But,  if  tbey  bu  y as  I have  bought, 
Tbey  never  will  forget. 


A SONO  FOR  THE  SORKOWFUIi. 


BaNish  care ! banish  care  ! 

Let  ’s  have  no  repining ; 
Fools  nro  sick’ning  o’er  grief 
A\rliile  wise  men  are  dining. 
Look  around  ! look  nround  ! 

To  gain  consolation, — 

On  my  lile  ’twill  be  found, 

W líate  ver  your  station. 
Search  witbin  ! searcli  witliin  ! 
The  mind,  if  you  have  one. 


Will  engender  bright  hopes, 
Making  merry  the  grave  one. 
There  ’s  woman  ! there  ’s  woraan  ! 

And  the  grnpe’s  ruby  tears, 

And  a world  too  lovely 

For  dull  cares,  or  for  fears. 
’Tisfolly!  ’tisfolly! 

To  brooil  over  sorrow  ; 

Though  ’tis  cloudy  to-day, 

’Twill  be  sunny  to-morrow. 

W.  Law  Gane. 
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AND  HOW  HE  LEARNT  THE  WORLD. 

A GERMAN  TALE. 

Some  years  under  a century  since  a keen  oíd  Israelite,  bearing  the 
ñame  o f Abraham  Aarons,  kept  an  oíd  clothes*  shop  in  Breslau,  the 
capital  of  Silesia.  lie  had  an  only  son,  named  Benjamín,  and  our 
story  commences  on  the  morning  of  tlie  day  which  wus  fixed  upon 
by  his  father  to  send  him  to  seek  bis  fortune,  as  his  ancestors  had 
from  time  immemorial,  as  a peripatetic  merchant,  vulgo , a pedlur. 
Abraham  was  rich  ; but,  consistent  with  the  character  of  his  creed, 
the  wealth  he  had  amassed  lie  kept  with  such  tenacity  that  parting 
with  a gnilder  was  like  the  loss  of  life-blood  from  his  heart,  so  it 
need  not  be  considered  wonderf  ul  tliat  the  following  dialogue  occur- 
red  between  parent  and  son  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  latter. 

“ Fater,"  said  Benjamín,  “ vat  is  ten  tolers  ? vat  íbr  can  I make 
fortune  vit  tem — noting  !" 

“ Vot  you  say?”said  his  father,  — “ noting?  vas  not  everyting 
made  out  of  noting." 

te  Ah  ! ven  dat  vas  tings  must  have  been  very  sheap." 

u Haven't  I given  you  a bag  of  false  guilders?" 

ct  Yes!  but  who’ll  take  tem?  If  my  fater  had  given  me  a hun- 
dred — fifty — twenty  tolers ?" 

“ Vould  you  scatter  de  thrift  of  your  elders,  you  vortless  boy  ? — 
Vould  you  give  baek  to  te  Gentiles  te  golt  vich  I lia  ve  takeu  from 
tem?  Go  find  your  inheritance  from  the  rich  Christians,  as  your 
faters  did.  Get  dere  golt  and  dere  jewels  ; make  de  bargains  and 
de  bushinez,  and  prove  yourself  of  de  true  seed  of  Israel,  and  ven 
you  die  de  Lord  Abraham  vill  say  you  have  done  goot  in  de  vorld, 
and  de  blessing  of  Jacob  will  be  on  you." 

“ Fater,"  said  Benjamín,  “yer  expound  de  true  doctrine;  your 
vords  are  de  bright  comet  vich  shall  light  me  on  my  vay.  As  Fater 
Abraham  shall  help  me,  I vill  be  of  de  true  seed." 

“ You  svear  ! May  de  curse  be  on  you  if  you  svear  fulse." 

“ I vill  die  a tousand  deaths — I vill." 

“You  are  my  good  soné!"  said  Abraham  affectionately. 

“ Fater,"  said  Benjamín,  apparently  affected. 

“ Vat  have  you  to  say,  my  soné?" 

“ My  best  of  parents,  give  me  ten  tolers  more." 

“ Ten  tolers  ! dog  !"  said  Abraham,  with  indignation.  “ Vot  have 
you  schworn  ?" 

“ Give  me  ten  tolers,  or  I am  a dug  if  I keep  my  oath,"  said  Ben- 
jamín determinedly. 

“Ach!"  groaned  his  father,  “ vot  shall  Ido?  it  is  my  soné,  te 
blood  of  my  blood.  Vell,  I 11  give  you  five  tolers  in  paper,  and  my 
blessing,  by  way  of  interest." 

“ Ten  tolers,  and  keep  de  blessing,"  said  Benjamín. 

“ lie  is  de  true  seed  of  Israel."  thought  his  father,  between  a sigh 
and  a sin  i le,  as  he  reluctantly  counted  out  the  money  to  Benjamín, 
and  giving  him  a parting  embrace,  and  a repetition  of  his  paternal 
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injunction  to  levy  tribute  on  tlie  Gentiles,  and  never  to  come  back 
until  he  was  a hundred  times  richer,  the  latter  journeyed  forth  with 
the  world,  as  ancient  Fistol  has  it,  “ his  oyster  ” before  him  “ to 
open.” 

Before  he  left  his  native  place,  however,  Benjamín  liad  an  object 
to  accomplish  dear  to  his  heart,  namely,  if  possible,  to  seek,  for  the 
last  time,  the  chance  of  a smile  from  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  the  Jew 
banker,  Solomon  Levi  She  was  as  proud  as  her  father  was  rich  ; 
but  Benjamín  was  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  her  hand ; he  loved  her, 
and  perhaps  her  money.  His  fírst  movement,  therefore,  was  to  bend 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  a poor,  but  good-looking 
Jew  mu  si  C-m  áster,  David  Meyer,  where  she  was  wont  to  take  her 
lessons.  Just  as  he  had  turned  the  córner  of  the  Street  into  the 
square  immediately  opposite  to  Moses  Guilderswetz’s,  the  lottery- 
contractor,  u tall,  tliin  personage,  so  totally  enveloped  in  a longblack 
cloak  that  only  a pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes  could  be  seen  peering 
out  from  under  a low-crowned,  broad-brimined  hat,  stood  before 
him,  and  looked  in  his  face  with  an  earnest  gaze.  Benjamín  stared 
at  him,  and  was  about  to  pass,  when  the  stranger  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying  in  a low,  hollow,  and  mysterious  tone, 

ft  Benjamín  Aarons,  I know  your  object,  and  vvill  be  your  friend. 
You  are  sent  from  home  to  learn  the  tvorld , and  get  wealth.  Stay 
heve , in  this  very  spot,  for  one  hour,  and  you  will  receive  a lesson  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  you  will  never  forget.  Agree  to  my  terms, 
and  gold  shall  be  yours  in  profusión,  with  little  toil.” 

“ Gott’s  wonder  !”  cried  Benjamín,  looking  with  surprise  at  his 
strange  friend. 

" Peace  !”  hastily  said  the  man  in  the  cloak  ; “ speak  not  thus,  or 
your  fortune  *s  tosí.  We  meet  again.  See  ! here  she  comes  whom  yon 
seek/’  and  he  vanished  round  the  comer. 

Benjamín,  bewildered  that  any  one  shoukl  know  so  rauch  of  his 
business  and  his  feelings,  turned  his  eyesin  the  direction  the  stranger 
pointed,  and,  true  enough,  there  he  saw  Rachel  Levi  eoming  across 
the  square,  in  company  with  David  Meyer.  Benjamín  heartily 
wished  the  composer  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oder  ; but  the  opportuni- 
ty  of  speaking  even  for  the  last  time  to  the  charming  Rachel,  though 
she  scorned  him,  was  too  lucky  to  be  lost.  W e llave  said  Benjamín 
was  vain  ; so,  setting  himself  jauntily  up,  he  made  his  best  obei- 
sance,  which  she  haughtily  and  silentíy  rcturned. 

“ Vot,”  said  Benjamin,  mortifíed,  and  following  her,  “ von’t  you 
speak  to  your  oíd  acquaintancc  ?” 

tf  Oíd  acquaintance  !”  said  the  proud  maiden, — e<  a proper  acquaint- 
ance  for  me,  isn't  lie,  David  ?,f 

tl  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?"  said  the  composer  coolly. 

“ I should  hope  not,”  was  the  reply. 

f Vot  ?”  said  Benjamin,  overeóme  with  astonishment,  — ffliow? 
not  seen  me?  not  seen  Abraham  Aaron's  little  Benjamin,  your  play- 
fellow  at  Rebecca  Emanuel's  ? Come,”  said  he,  soothingly,  and  taking 
her  hand.  tl  You  vast  alvays  my  leetle  vife  in  our  pretty  games,  you 
know,”  and  lie  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Your  vife!”  she  indignantly  exclaimed.  “ Dis  is  too  rauch; 
leave  me  dis  instant,  or  I vill  tell  my  fater,  a rich  man,  to  give  you 
to  te  pólice?  ” and  taking  the  arm  oí*  the  composer,  who  gave  Ben- 
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jamin  a fierce  look,  which  the  latter  returned  by  shaking  his  fist,  she 
hurried  away. 

" She  's  gonc  !”  groaned  Benjamín,  " and  I have  no  liope/'  and  he 
leant  pensively  against  a post,  when  who  should  pass  cióse  to  him,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  interview,  but  Rachel’s  father. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Solomon  Levi,  who  wanted  to  fill  a 
vaeancy  in  his  household,  was  on  his  way  to  Abraham  Aaron’s,  to 
speak  about  Benjamín. 

" Ha ! ” said  he,  on  seeing  the  latter  ; " here  is  the  very  lad  I 
want.” 

" I shall  never  see  her  more/*  said  Benjamín,  " till — '* 

" As  tliough  sent  by  lieaven,”  continued  the  bunker,  " for — " 

" Te  tay  of  wrath,  tat  treadPul  tay !”  dolefully  said  or  sung  Ben- 
jamin. 

" I ’ll  take  him  and  treat  him  generously,”  said  Mr.  Levi. 

" Ven  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  avay,"  again  dolefully  whined 
Benjamín. 

" How,  Benjamín  ?"  said  Mr.  Levi.  " Did  you  heur  me  ? For  vat 
are  you  croaking  here  ?M 

“ Mr.  Levi  !,f  said  Benjamín,  surprised. 

(<  llave  you  noting  better  to  do  in  de  vorlt  tan  howling  ngainst  a 
post  in  de  shtreet,  eh?** 

Now  Benjamín,  we  have  just  said,  was  vain  ; and  he  thought,  with 
the  quickness  and  shrewdness  of  his  race,  to  give  himself  a good 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  bunker,  so  he  buldly  said,  “ I am  a (Ule- 
tánltc,  Air.  Levi,  and  vas  trying  de  Réquiem  of  Mozart!M 

Oh  ! you  sing  ; you  are  musician,  too  ?**  said  Levi. 

“ I strilce  de  piano,  and  onderstand  most  of  te  oder  Instruments.0 

Anything  else  ?” 

“ I speak  French,  and  can  declaim,  and  am  beginning  to  make  de 
verses." 

€i  Very  goot,”  said  Levi  ; "but,  can  you  brush  clothes,  and  cleau 
boots 

" Air.  Levi  !** 

" Can  you  groom  de  horse,  drive  de  coach,  and  clean  de  stable  ?” 

<c  Sare !” 

“ Can  you  clean  knives  and  forks,  brush  de  room,  and  vait  at 
table 

" For  vat  do  you  take  me  for,  Air.  Levi  ? I ’m  a dilctanllc ." 

"You  are  a poor  devil,  tat ’s  vot  you  are,"  said  Air.  Levi  con- 
temptuously,  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  Benjamín  stopped  him. 
The  idea,  the  hopc  of  being  in  the  same  liouse,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  with  Ruchel,  was  too  tenipting  a chance  to  let  pass. 

"Air.  Levi,  vot  vill  you  give  me?" 

“ Vell!  you  shall  find  me  liberal.  You  shall  have  my  oíd  boots  to 
begin  with/' 

<£  Your  oíd  boots,  Mr.  Levi !” 

"Yes!  and  if  you  belmve  vell,  vy,  I may  give  you  my  oíd 
clothes." 

"Te  oíd  clothes  and  te  boots.  Ach  ! vot  shall  I say — I vill  tink." 

"Tink!  tink  vot?  you  may,  through  my  connexions,  become  a 
great  man !" 

" lia  r thought  Benjamín,  " perhaps  he  means  his  daugliter,  if  I 
do  vell." 
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“ Mr.  Levi,  I vill  come  and  do  all  and  every  ting,  but  I ask  de 
favour." 

“ Vell  r 

“ You  have  a daughter,  Rachel,  I am  so  enchainted  vit  her." 

“ Vot  !"  said  Levi,  starting  with  surprise. 

“ You  must  promise  her  to  me  in  time  ven  I shall  bring  honour 
to  you." 

“And  I *11  bring  you  to  te  pólice!  You  my  daughter? — a vaga- 
bond — a pedlar  vithout  vares  ! you  must  be  vorse  tan  mad  !*'  and  in 
a violent  passion  the  banker  walked  away. 

“A  vagabond  ! — a pedlar  !"  said  Benjamín.  “líe  don’t  tink  I 
know  he  vas  vorse  tan  pedlar  himself,  or  he  vould  not  have  been 
kept  so  long  at  Pillau." 

No  sooner  wus  Air.  Levi  out  of  sight  than  David  Aleyer  suddenly 
carne  up  to  Benjamín,  and  said,  “Vot  for  you  insult  Miss  Rachel  ? 
vot  for  you  sliake  de  fist  at  me?  Take  tat,  you  pitiful  fellow  !"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  laid  Benjamín  prostrate  with  a vi- 
gorous  blow  of  a stick,  and  valorously  ran  away.  Benjamín  bellow- 
ed  out  lustily,  “ Pire,  murder,  robbery,"  &c.,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
running  after  bis  assailant,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  arm  of  the 
stranger  in  the  cloak,  who  said,  “ Leave  not  this  spot ; remeraber 
mv  words,"  and  again  disappeared. 

While  Benjamín  was  indulging  alternately  in  threats  of  vengeance 
on  the  composer,  gloomy  meditations  upon  Iiis  unlucky  début  in  the 
world,  and  wonderment  at  his  mysterious  friend,  he  heard  a post- 
horn,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  estafette  galloped  across  the  square, 
and  stopped  at  the  “Lotterrie  Einnehmer,”  before  the  door  of  which 
Benjamín  was,  and  had  been  standing. 

“ IIollo!"  said  the  boy  to  him,  “ is  this  Aloses  Guilderswetz’s ?" 

“ Vere  do  you  come  from,  my  boy?"  said  Benjamín. 

“ From  the  next  station.  Is  this  Aloses — " 

“ Is  ’t  a tispatch  from  Berlín  ?" 

“ Yes  ; but  can't  you  answer — is  this" — 

“ Vat  *s  te  newsh  ? — vat  's  on  te  road  ?" 

“ Alud  smorsch,"  said  the  boy  ; and,  blowing  his  horn,  called  out, 
“ ’Stafette — ’stafette." 

“ Somebody  *s  von  te  great  prize,"  said  Benjamín.  “ I vonder 
who  has  tenumber?" 

Guilderswetz,  who  was  lame,  here  carne  hobbling  from  his  house, 
and,  cursing  the  ’staflette,  asked  him  “ why  he  kept  blowing  his 
horn,  instead  of  dismounting  with  his  despatch  ?" 

“ JLt  is  not  my  fault,"  said  the  boy.  “ That  fellow  there  wouhl  not 
answer  my  question  whether  this  was  your  house,  for  I can’t  read, 
but  kept  qucstiouiug  me." 

“Vot,"  said  Guilderswetz,  in  a rage,  to  Benjamin,  “you  dirty 
young  scamp !— vot  for  you  ask  questions  ? — vot  for  you  keep  my 
'staflete,  you  eavesdropper  ?" 

“ Mr.  Guilderswetz,"  said  Benjamin. 

“ Don’t  speak  to  me,  rascal.  V ere  ’s  te  despatch,  boy  ?" 

“ Ilere,  sir.  I wisli  you  joy — you  have  sold  the  great  prize." 

“ Te  great  prize  !"  cried  the  lottery  contractor.  “ Gott's  wonder  ! 
— here,  vife  ! sliilds  ! — goot  newsh  ! goot  newsh  !" 

“ Air.  Guilderswetz,"  anxiously  said  Benjamin,  “ do  open  it  here. 
You  know  I bought  a ticket  from  you—  from  you  ? " 
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(l  Let  me  ulone,  yon  scamp  I Be  off!  I '11  open  te  tespatch  in  te 
office.  Your  ticket ! ha ! ha  ! — no  such  luck  for  a sorry  tevil  like 
you."  So  saying,  the  contractor  hobbled  in. 

“ Ach  !"  said  Benjamín,  e<  1 believe  so.  Sorry  tevils  have  no  luck  : 
’tis  only  te  ricli  tat  have  tat — dey  are  alvays  right.  I am  beginning 
te  vorlt  vell,  inteet.  Every  von  has  te  bad  vort  tor  me:  te  vorst  is 
too  goot  — and  he  heaved  a deep  sigh. 

The  horn  oí'  the  estafette  liad  bv  this  time  collcctcd  a considerable 
number  of  persons  round  Guilderswetz's  door,  anxious  to  learn  the 
news. 

“Joy  in  Israel!"  cried  the  lottery  contractor,  coming  out,  and 
flourishing  his  crutch,  “ joy  in  Israel! — joy  passing  joy! — fortune 
has  befriended  von  of  our  people.  Veré  is  he  ?" 

et  Who  's  von  ? who  's  von?"  exclaimed  all  the  Jews  clamorously. 

" Vere  is  he?"  said  Guilderswetz,  “ ah  ! dere!"  And  he  rushed 
as  well  as  he  could  towards  Benjamín,  who  was  standing  timidly  in 
the  rear  of  the  crowd,  and  claspedhirn  in  his  arrus.  “ Dearest  friend, 

. — YOU YOU  II AVE  VON  DE  GREAT  PRIZE  !" 

Benjamín  shrieked  with  joy,  wliile  the  Jews  cried  out,  te  Vot  a 
joyful  newsh  !" 

a Yesh,"  continued  Guilderswetz,  “yesh,  my  tear  poy,  te  great 
prize  is  youks  ! I just  trew  my  eye  over  te  letter,  and  saw  your 
number,  and  rushed  to  tell  you  of  it  vitout  loss  of  time.  You  víll 
diñe  vit  me  to-day — all  your  family  nmst  diñe  vit  me,  vit  a velcorn 
from  te  soul.  You  vill  be  a friend  to  me,  víll  you  ?" 

“ I vill  diñe  vit  you,  Mr.  Guilderswetz,"  said  Benjamín  ; “ I vill  be 
your  friend." 

“ Let  rae  press  you  to  my  hairt  vonce  more,"  said  the  lottery  man. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  spread,  and  the  Jews  from  all  quarters 
liad  gathered,  surrounding  Benjamín,  and  clapping  their  hands. 
Forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  carne  his  father  Abraliam, 
crying, 

“ Vere  is  my  soné?  Ah  ! Benjamín,  my  soné,  ís  ít  true?  Yesh  ? 
Joy,  joy  ! — you  are,  ten,  rich  ! Now,  who  have  you  to  tank  for 
your  goot  fortune,  my  sonc  ?" 

“ Te  lottery,"  said  Benjamín. 

“ Vot ! haven't  you  to  tank  me  too  ?" 

ft  How,  fater!  You  never  gave  me  money  to  put  ínto  te  lottery. 
I alvays  did  so  secretly." 

“Didu’t  I give  you  life?  If  I hadn't  given  you  life,  my  soné, 
could  you  have  robbed  your  fater  to  put  ínto  te  lottery  ? I 've  made 
a man  of  you  !" 

“ Te  lottery  's  made  a man  of  me." 

eí  Benjamín ! you  leetle  rogue,  you  do  but  jest  vit  your  fater. 
Fater  and  sonc  are  von  flesh  ; vot  te  soné  has,  tat  has  te  fater." 

“Very  goot!  But  a short  time  since  it  vas  not  so;  ten  vot  te 
soné  has  not,  te  fater  has.  You  turned  me  on  te  vorlt  vit  íifteen 
tolers  V* 

“ It  vos  for  te  best.  I don't  ask  for  all  te  monisli,  my  best  of 
sones.  I 've  no  avarish.  Let 's 'stablish  a banking-house — I '11  do 
all  te  bushiness,  and  give  you  half  te  profits." 

“ I *11  keep  my  vinnings,"  said  Benjamín  doggedly. 

Vould  you  break  your  aged  fater’s  hairt?  1 've  no  avarish,  no  ! 
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’Tis  for  te  plaisure  I have  in  nioiiish.  Vill  you  bank  vit  me  ? — say, 
yon  vill  bank  vit  me?” 

“ Vell,”  said  Benjamín,  “ it  muy  be  so;  I vill  tink  of  it.  Ah! 
here  comes  Rachel  and  her  fater,”  as  Mr.  Levi  and  bis  danghter  ap- 
proached. 

“ Joyful  newsh  !”  said  the  banker,  shaking  hands  with  Benjamín, 
saying  in  a whisper,  “ Of  course  you  know  I vos  iu  joke  just  now. 
t(  I am  enchainted  for  your  goot  fortune  as  though  'twas  my  own. 
Rachel,  give  our  dear  friend  your  congratulations.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  Rachel,  giving  her  hand  to  Benjamin,  c<  it  makcs  my 
liairt  glad  tat  von  of  our  peoples,  von  whom  I — ” — and  she  hesitated 
and  bíushed. 

u You  do  remcmbcr  me,  ten  ?”  said  Benjamin. 

“ Can  I Jorget  my  leetle  playfellow,  te  pretty  Benjamin  ? You 
vash  alvays  my  veak  side,  you  know.** 

<c  You  do  remcmbcr  playing  vit  me  at  Rebecca  JEmanuel's  ?” 
u I visli  I remembered  it  less  often,”  said  the  damsel,  in  a low 
voice,  and  with  downcast  cyes. 

“ Mr.  Levi/*  said  Benjamin,  “ I love  your  danghter — you  hear 
her.  I have  goot  disposition.  Vill  you  let  her  be  my  vife  ? — vill 
you  say  no?" 

“ You  are  rich,  my  dear  friend,  ant  I can't  say  no/*  said  Levi. 

“ Rachel  ! my  halla , you  hear  your  fater — vill  you  say  no?” 

“ To  my  hairt,  dear  husband  of  my  early  choice,”  said  the  Jewish 
maúlen,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms  very  freely. 

“Ve  sliall  live  as  von  family  /’  said  Levi. 

“ Ve  vill  join  banks,”  said  Abraham  Aarons. 

“ Ve  vill  give  fétes,  and  concerts,  and  dinners,  and  déjeüners,  ant 
get  into  te  high  fashion  ; ant  I vill  lend  monish  to  the  great  peoples, 
ant  be  mude  a Barón  or  Count,”  said  Benjamin. 

“ Oh  ! vot  a lile  ve  shall  lead,  my  hairt,  Benjamin  !”  cried  the  de- 
lighted  Rachel. 

<c  Joy  in  Israel!  joy,  joy  !”  shouted  Aloses  Guilderswetz  ; 4Í  so 
now  I vill  go  into  te  house,  ant  order  te  dinner  ant  te  kauskern  wine, 
ant  finish  te  tespatch.” 

At  this  moment,  while  all  was  glorious  and  joyful  speculation  for 
the  fu  ture,  David  Myer,  the  composer,  with  a face  as  long  as  a cul- 
prit’s  going  to  execution,  stalked  gravely  up  to  Benjamin,  and  fixed 
his  lachrymose  eyes  on  him.  The  latter,  upon  perceiving  him,  cried 
ont,  Help  l”  and  hid  himself  bcliind  Rachel. 

F car  not/’  said  David  ; <f  I come  as  a friend,  though  a poor  and 
wretched  one.” 

“ Throw  avay  te  stick,  ten,”  said  Benjamin. 

Do  not  mistrust — take  my  gratulation,  Air.  Aarons.  You  are 
rich — I am  bankrnpt  in  hopes  of  wealth  and  happiness.  Breslau  is 
no  longer  my  resling-place : give  me,  I pray  you,  someting  to  un- 
dertake  my  dreary  journey.*' 

Vell,”  said  Benjamin,  <fhere*s  te  fifteen  tolers  I dragged  out  of 
my  fater,  but  on  condition  tat  yer  go  at  once. 

The  composer,  who  was  not  even  looked  upon  by  Rachel,  walked 
sorrowfully  off,  sighing  Hiersolyma  est  Perdita  !” 

The  cstaíTctte  boy  here  thought  he  was  entitled  to  some  largess  for 
bringing  the  good  news,  and  liumbly  put  in  his  request  to  Benja- 
min, who,  having  nothing  but  the  bag  of  false  guilders,  gave  him 
• 2 u 2 
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them  with  an  air  of  most  magnanimous  generosity,  wliich  he  received 
with  great  thankfulness,  and  rodé  ofl'. 

Tank  Gott,"  said  Benjamín,  “ ley  are  gone  I" 

He  liad  no  sooner  uttered  tliese  words  than  lie  found  the  stranger 
in  the  black  cloak  beside  him,  who  whispered  hoarsely  in  his  ear, 
“ Had  you  not  mycaution?  Fool ! your  Füktunk  ’s  lost  1*/  and 
he  rapidly  quitted  the  tlirong. 

The  surprise  of  all  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  mysterious 
individual  was  quiekly  dissipated  by  tliat  of  Guilderswetz,  who 
rushed  out  of  his  house  vociferating,  “ Tere  ’s  an  end  of  it — it  's  no- 
ting  ! You  can't  diñe  vit  me  to-day  !" 

“ Vot  *s  noting  !”  said  Benjamín  ; “ vot  do  you  mean  ?" 

“ I tell  you  it  ’s  all  noting;  you  have  not  von  de  gueat  pkize. 
'Tis  te  Israel  Moses  von  it : I must  go  to  him/' 

“Te  Israel  Moses !"  exclaimed  all  the  Jews;  “let  us  go  to  te 
Israel  Moses/' 

“ Stop,  Mr.  Guilderswetz,"  said  Benjamín,  in  agony  ; “ I have  von 
it — you  told  me  I had  von  it — pay  me — I have  von  the  great  prize  1" 

“ It  vash  a mishtake  of  te  clerk : he  corrected  it  in  te  postscript, 
vich  I read  tis  minute,  after  I hadgiven  te  order  for  te  dinner." 

“ Pay  me,  or  I '11  strangle  you,"  said  Benjamín,  seizing  him. 

f‘You've  lost  your  vits,  man,"  said  the  lottery  contractor,  hob- 
bling  off. 

“ He's  gone !"  cried  Benjamín,  Cíand  leaves  a wretched,  a ruined 
man.  Mr.  Levi,  vill  you  consolé  me  ?" 

“ Vell,  out  of  cliarity,"  said  Levi,  <(  you  muy  take  the  vork  I of- 
fered  you,  and  clean  te  k ni  ves  and  forks,  and  brush  te  boots  ; but 
te  partnership  ant  te  marriage  is  now  all  noting." 

“ Raehel,  my  love  !"  said  he  imploringly. 

I pity  you  from  my  hairt,"  said  the  maiden  of  Judah  ; “ but  I 
must  obey  my  fater  : te  fates  have  severed  us."  And,  taking  her 
father's  arm,  she  crossed  the  square  homewards. 

“ Fater !"  said  Benjamín,  holding  down  his  head,  and  covering  liis 
face. 

“ Vot  have  you  done  vit  de  monish  I gave  you  ?"  said  oíd  Aarons 
sternly. 

“ It  's  gone/' 

“ Vere's  te  bag  of  false  guilders  ?" 

“ Tey  are  gone  too." 

“ Your  fortune  is  gone,  you  vortless  fool ! But  you  have  learnt  te 
vorlt ! Go,  idiot ! never  show  yourself  to  me  till  you  are  rich.’*  And 
his  father  relentlessly  strode  away. 

“Ach  vaigh !"  groaned  Benjamín,  striking  his  forehead,  “ 1 have 
learnt  te  vorlt  /" 

You  have”  said  the  stranger  in  the  cloak,  who  appeared  by  his 
side,  looking  keenly  at  him. 

“ Ah!”  said  Benjamín,  shrinking  with  terror.  “Avay! — avay  ! 
— ’tis^GM  have  brought  dis  misery  on  me.  You  must  be  te  tevil !" 

“ I am — your  Jriend,”  coolly  replied  the  stranger,  with  a grim 
sneer. 

The  catliedral  dock  liere  struck  one. 

“ Hark  !"  he  continued,  “ did  I not  tell  you  tliat  within  the  hour 
you  would  have  learnt  the  world  ?” 

Benjamín  mechanically  nodded  his  head,  and  groaned. 
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“ Are  you  not  now  pennyless  and  friendless  ?" 

The  miserable  young  Israelite  repeated  the  gesticulation. 

“ Agree  to  my  terms,  and  I will  malte  you  master  o f gold  in  pro- 
fusión !" 

“ Ha  l”  said  Benjamin,  starting  wildly  ; how  ?” 

“By  signing  this  paper,”  said  the  stranger,  drawing  forth  a small 
scroll,  and  seizing  firm  hold  of  Benjamin's  arm,  he  whispered  ear- 
nestly  in  his  car. 

The  morning  liad  been  lowering,  and  the  gathering  of  heavv 
clouds  bctokened  a sudden  storm  ; big  drops  of  rain  began  to  falí, 
and  the  wayfarers  hurried  to  and  fro  liomeward,  and  for  shelter 
from  the  coming  outbreak  of  the  elements. 

“ Speak/'  said  the  man  in  the  cloak,  still  retaining  his  hold  of 
Benjamin,  who  was  almost  speechless  and  paralyzed ; “do  you 
agree  ? Choose  between  wealth  that  shall  make  the  lord  of  yon 
bíack  eagle  bow  down  to  you,"  (pointing  to  the  royal  emblazonraent 
over  Guilderswetz's  door,)  “ and  want,  that  will  drive  you,  a pitiful 
pedlar,  through,his  wide  dominions.  Speak  ! — do  you  agree  ?" 

“ I — I — I do  Y*  gasped  the  young  Israelite,  and  fell  helpless  in 
his  arms. 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  a fearful  flash  of  lightning  revealed  a 
malignant  grin  on  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  cloak,  and  a terrific 
peal  of  thunder  followed. 

“ Thuu  ’?'t  mine  V*  shouted  a hoarse  voice,  in  a tone  of  triumph, 
accompaniéd  with  a fiendish  laugh  ; — another  seeond,  and  the  square 
of  Breslau  was  deserted. 

★ » # # * # 

This  legend  may  or  may  not  be  true ; but  one  thing,  the  ancient 
Israclites  of  Breslau  say,  is  indisputable,  viz.,  that  Benjamín,  the 
hero,  rapidly  beeame  the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth,  in  fact  a 
modern  Crcesus,  and  died  full  of  years,  away  from  lióme,  if  not  the 
richest,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Kurope. 
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It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Catharine  de  Mande- 
ville  liad  been  consigned  to  the  family  vault  in  St.  Peter’s  church, — 
a day  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kentish  eoast,  from 
the  circumstanee  of  an  awful  earthquake,  accompaniéd  by  strange 
and  fearful  noises,  described  in  the  oíd  records  of  Sandwich  as  re- 
sembling  an  engagement  at  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais,* — it  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  just  one  fortnight  from  the  even- 
ing  on  which  the  gallant  barque  of  the  adventurer  had  gone  down 
upon  the  Goodwins,  that  arnidst  the  fury  of  the  elements  a French 
flshing-boat  was  seen  struggling  against  wind  and  tide,  and  endea- 
vouring  to  make  the  harbour  of  Ramsgate;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  oíd  seamen  congregated  upon  the  beach  expected  every  moment 

# The  earthquake  happened  on  the  seeond  of  April,  twenty-second  of  Elizubetli. 
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to  see  the  little  barque  engulphcd  in  the  roaring  surge,  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  safely  into  port.  No  sooner  liad  she  done  so 
than  a gallan t-looking  youth,  dressed  somewliat  like  a huntsman  or 
falconer  of  the  period,  leaped  ashore. 

Dripping  ivith  the  salt  spray,  he  took  his  pnrse  from  his  pocket, 
and  after  dividing  its  contenta  between  the  crew  of  the  físhing-boat 
and  a man  who  the  spectators  instantlyrecognized  as  aPégwell  smug- 
gler,  whose  boat  ivas  supposed  to  have  been  lost  near  the  Goodivins 
about  a fortnight  before,  hedesired  to  be  conducted  to  the  nearest 
hostel  in  the  toivn  ; and  having  hired  a horse,  threiv  himself  upon  its 
back,  and  dashing  through  the  toivn,  took  his  ivay  across  the  upen 
country,  and  passing  the  stnall  wood,  ivhieh  at  that  time  greiv  round 
the  little  farm  of  Osengell,  made  a lialf  turn  to  the  left,  and  checked 
not  his  pace  till  he  saiv  looming  before  him  the  massive  walls  of 
Richborough.  Urging  his  panting  steed  toivards  the  northern  ívall, 
he  entered  the  Porta  Decumana,*  and  dreiv  bridle  upon  the  myste- 
rious  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  eastle,  and  looked  around 
him.  “ The  hour  ivas  come,  and  the  man.”  If  alive,  he  liad  sworn 
by  the  sacrcd  Symbol  on  which  he  slood  to  meet  ivith  the  fair  Ca- 
tharine  on  that  day,  at  that  hour,  and  having  ivaited  for  a ivind  on 
the  French  eoast,  ivhere  liis  frail  boat  had  been  driven  on  the  night 
of  the  day  he  had  endeavoured  to  overtake  the  barque  of  the  ad- 
venturer ; love,  strong  as  death,  had  at  length  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  voiv.  It  was  the  very  hour  in  ivliieh,  if  alive,  he  had  sworn  to 
plant  his  foot  upon  the  foundation  of  that  cross,  ivhich  by  some  is 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  com memórate  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 
gustine  in  Britain.t  Where,  hoivever,  ivas  she  who  liad  sworn  as 
cieep  an  oath  to  reivard  his  constancy  ? The  siveeping  ivinds,  which 
whirled  the  oíd  ivy  lcuves  from  the  walls,  and  streived  tlieni  upon 
the  dark  moss  at  his  feet,  might  have  answered  where. 

Dismounting  from  his  steed,  he  led  him  to  the  ridge  of  the  elevu- 
tion  upon  which  the  castle  stood,  and  looked  over  the  marshes  to- 
wards  Sandwich.  The  heavyrain  had  ceased  for  a feiv  minutes,  and 
the  thick  mist  rolled  over  the  marshes  as  he  looked  upon  that  melan- 
choly-looking,  Dutch-built  toivn,  ivith  its  gable-eiul  edifices,  castel- 
lated  gate-houses,  Saxon  towers,  and  thick-ribbed  ivalls.  Whilst  he 
gazed  the  great  bell  of  SU  Peter’s  church  began  to  toll.  It  had  a 
funereal  sound,  like  the  knell  ofhis  departed  joys.  A presentiment 
of  evil  slruck  upon  his  heart.  The  oíd  ivalled  toivn  looked  doomed, 
a city  of  the  dead,  and  as  the  mists  from  the  fíats  again  rolled  over 
it,  imagination  bodied  forth  the  hideous  forms  of  fiends  in  fantastic 
simpes,  pervading  the  atmosphere  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 

* Near  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  is  the  oblique  ent ranee,  or  Porta  Deeti- 
maua  ; ¡t  is  narrow,  and  from  the  holes  remaining  in  the  walls.  it  nppeai'8  to  have 
been  furnished  with  good  timher-defences. 

f Within  the  area  of  this  castle,  and  almost  in  its  centre,  under  gi'ound,  is  a 
solid  rectangular  platform  of  masonryj  one  hundred  and  forty-fonr  feet  long,  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick.  In  the  middle  of  the  platform  is 
the  base  of  a supcrstnictiirc  in  the  simpe  of  a cross,  rising  somewlmt  above  the 
ground,  and  about  tíve  feet  above  the  platform.  The  shaft  of  the  cross,  running 
north  aml  south,  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and  niue  feet  five  inches  hroad  ; the 
traverso  is  twenty-two  feet  in  widtli,  and  forty-six  in  length.  A base  of  such  soli- 
dity  could  seureely  have  been  inten'ded  for  the  support  of  a roof,  or  have  formed 
a p*art  of  any  common  building.  Indeed,  ibis  mass  of  masonry  has  puzzled  the 
antiquury  for  many  hundred  ycars. 
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wliirling  about,  and  earrying  on  their  hellish  gambols  over  its  de- 
voted  buildings,  steeples,  and  towers. 

After  watching  the  town  íbr  sorae  minutes,  he  once  more  leaped 
upon  his  steed,  and  galloped  around  the  walls  o f the  fortress.  All, 
however,  seemed  desoíate,  and  he  again  approached  the  raysterious 
cross.  As  he  approached  it  from  the  north  wall  of  the  castle,  lie 
ivas  aware  of  a sraall  opening,  which  liad  evidently  been  recently 
dug,  some  few  yards  from  the  structure  ; steps  liad  been  cut  for  a 
short  distance,  as  if  the  descent  led  immediately  beneath  the  solid 
masonry,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  descended.  Ere  he 
liad  progressed  many  yards,  the  passage  contracted,  so  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  without  groping  forwards  upon  his  hands 
and  knees. 

The  stranger  youth,  ivho  liad  entered  the  cavernous  passage  under 
the  idea  that  the  lady  he  souglit  might  llave  taken  shelter  in  its  re- 
cess  from  the  fnrious  rain,  now  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  he 
distinctly  heard  the  clink  of  a hammer  not  many  yards  from  the  spot 
he  had  reached  ; he  therefore  persevered  in  his  eftorts,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a wider  space,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  awild  and 
haggard-looking  figure  busily  employed  in  sraiting  the  hard  raasonry 
of  the  platform  of  tlie  cross,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  apos- 
trophise  the  subject  of  his  labours,  as  beads  of  sweat  poured  from  his 
hair  and  ragged  heard.  The  man  was  evidently  insane,  and  his  lan- 
guage  as  singular  as  his  employment  and  appearance. 

“O  miglity  Claudiusl*  Ó great  Vitellius,  Valerianus,  and  Arca- 
dius  V*  he  said,  as  he  heaved  up  a ponderous  sledge-hammer,  “ thy 
workmen  framed  dwellings  wliose  foundations  shall  cumber  theeartli 
till  doomsday.” 

The  maniac,  whose  fnrious  exertions  at  breaking  into  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  mysterious  cross  had  liindered  him  from  noticing  the  in- 
trusión of  the  adventurer,  now  again  addressed  himself  to  his  la- 
bours, dealing  his  blows  with  amazing  forcé  upon  the  solid  masonry  ,* 
tliough  apparently  from  its  liardness  a year's  labour  would  scarcely 
have  struck  off  as  many  chips  as  he  could  llave  carried  lióme  in  his 
bonnet.  Whilst  he  laboured  the  adventurer  glanced  round  the 
cavern.  Itssides  were  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  whilst  the  roof 
was  furnished  by  the  bolders  and  ceinent  of  the  gigantic  crucifix. 
Upon  a sort.  of  slielf  stood  an  antique-looking  lamp.  The  youth  was 
about  to  accost  the  workman,  wlien,  resting  from  his  labours,  he 
again  apostrophised  the  solid  masonry  before  him. 

“O  niighty  Jove !”  he  said,  “ grant  me  but  one  weck  more  of  the 
planetary  plague  now  hanging  over  yonder  town.  Let  but  its  in- 
fectad breath  poison  the  atmospherc  for  onc  short  weck,  cripplc  its 
barons  and  burgesses,  and  liold  its  authorities  panic-stric.ken  till  I 
have  fathomed  the  mystery  of  tliis  structure,  and  picked  niy  way 
into  the  treasury  of  the  magnificent  ltoman ; and  Tis  all  1 ask.” 

As  the  crack-brained  antiq  uarian  finished  his  rliapsody,  he  uguin 
heaved  up  his  ponderous  hammer  to  smite  the  solid  wall,  when  the 
adventurer,  stepping  towards  him,  called  his  attention  to  himself 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  teme- 
rity.  The  madman,  at  the  first  glance  of  a spy  upon  his  labours, 

+ Román  coins  of  brass,  from  Claudius  to  Arcadius,  abound  at  Reculver  and 
itichborougli.  Al)  thu  villages  about  iSimdwicli,  and  in  Thanet  are  continuolly  fur- 
nishing  Rritisb  and  Uoman  monev. 
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wheeled  swiftly  round,  and  with  the  full  swing  of  his  heavy  liam- 
mer  would  llave  dashed  out  tlie  intruder's  brains  on  the  spot ; but 
the  youth  stepped  nimbly  aside,  and  unsheathing  his  rapier,  opposed 
it  to  the  madman’s  breast. 

“ What  seck  ye  here  ? ” shrieked  the  madman.  “ This  achieve- 
ment  is  mine  alone.  For  years  have  I pondered  over  the  mystery  oí* 
Richborough  Cross.  Its  secret  has  weighed  me  to  the  earth,  blanch- 
ed  my  hair,  and  driven  me  mad.” 

It  ivas  in  vain  the  youth  tried  to  explain  that  his  intrusión  was 
perfectly  accidental.  The  maniac  was  wrought  to  a pitch  of  fury. 

“ For  years/'  he  again  shrieked,  " have  I watched  for  the  hour 
when,  unmolested  by  thewolves  girded  in  by  yonder  town,  I might 
dig  my  way  to  the  fouiulalion  and  maw  of  this  stupendous  cross. 
What  seek  ye  here  ?" 

The  adventurer  now  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
TIic  maniac  was  a powerful  man,  and  to  his  natural  strength  was 
superadded  the  ferocity  and  resolution  of  madness. 

"Again  I askye,"  hecried,  "what  seek  ye  at  Richborough  Cross? 
Is  ’t  gold  ? Perish  the  cominou  drudge  ! — I seek  it  not ; I care  not 
for  it.  I seek  for  arrow-heads,  battle-axes,  and  sword-blades  ; I 
seek  for  any,  the  smallest  relie  of  bygone  times.  I seek  for  bones, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  urns,  of  the  magnificent  Román  ; and 
more,  I seek  to  penétrate  into  the  purposes  of  this  eternal  mass  of 
masonry : whilst  thou,  miscreant!  art  come  hither  to  pry  into  my 
doings,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  the  mystery  I alone  am  iáted  to 
discover ; but  ye  shall  be  baffled." 

Thus  saying,  the  maniac  whirled  his  sledge-hammer  round  his 
liead  ; but,  instead  of  again  attacking  the  adventurer,  he  let  it  de- 
scerní upon  the  brazen  lamp,  and  dashing  it  into  a hundred  pieces, 
both  were  instantly  left  in  utter  darkness. 

The  adventurer  was  a youth  of  iron  nerves,  but  his  present  situa- 
tion  was  enough  to  appal  even  him.  He  felt  that  the  evil  eye  of  the 
madman  was  upon  him,  even  in  the  dark.  With  cat-like  watch  he 
therefore  listened  for  the  slightest  motion,  and,  as  his  opponent 
lieaved  up  his  weapon,  suddenly  crouched  down,  and  tlien,  as  the 
heavy  hummer  was  buried  in  the  sand  behind  him,  he  sprung  upon 
the  maniac,  aml  unsheathing  his  dagger  from  his  waistbelt,  the  next 
instant  it  would  have  been  driven  into  the  intestinos  of  his  enemy, 
but  an  awful  noise  stayed  his  hand,  and  caused  his  powerful  foe  at 
the  same  time  to  relax  his  grasp.  A strange  rumbling  sound  seemed 
to  traverse  the  depths  where,  reptile-like,  they  were  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  It  rolled  along  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  which 
they  were  entombed.  The  cavcrn  trcmblcd,  und  the  mass  of  masonry 
on  which  the  maniac  had  been  working,  was  split  with  the  shock. 
The  madman  loosened  his  gripe  at  the  sound,  and  extricated  himself. 

" Plark  ! " he  said,  “ the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer  ! the  Román 
cross  is  split ! a light ! a light ! Follow  me  to  upper  air." 

The  adventurer,  nothing  loth  to  agree  to  a trnce,  now  busied  him- 
self in  assisting  his  late  foe  in  finding  out  the  aperture  by  which  he 
had  descended,  and  with  some  little  difliculty  they  discovered  the 
opening,  and  creeping  along  it,  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the 
cavern  in  safety. 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  seemed  changed  as  they  left  the  passage, 
and  ascended ; a lurid  glare  shone  through  the  atmosphere;  there 
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was  a cióse  and  suftbeating  smell  in  tlie  air,  and  an  awful  noise  was 
heard  on  every  side  around  them.  As  the  youth  leaped  upon  his 
stecd,  the  madnian  pointed  to  the  gigantic  croas  upon  the  ground. 

ff  Behold,"  he  said,  “ the  red  cross  of  the  plague/' 

As  the  youth  looked,  the  reflection  of  the  heavens  shone  upon  the 
mass  of  masonry,  and  gave  it  a sort  of  sunset  glow. 

c<  You  *11  find  that  mark/’  continued  the  madman,  “ upon  the  door 
of  her  yon  come  here  to  seek.  This  day  fortnight,  whilst  I stood  con- 
cealed  in  yonder  passage,  1 heard  yon  swear  to  meet.  Catharine  de 
Mandeville  upon  this  spot.  You  were  riglit  in  seeking  her  beneath 
the  earth  ; she  lies  underground,  but  not  here.  Seek  her  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  Peter’s  church.” 

The  youth  felt  alarined  at  the  words  his  companion  uttered.  He 
tried  to  learn  more  from  him  ; but  it  was  in  vain.  The  maniac's 
ideas  were  again  beginning  to  wander,  and  he  was  relapsing  into  his 
an  ti  q uarian  follies. 

“Look,”  he  said,  as  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a rusty  scythe- 
blade,  “ behold  a scimitar-blade  of  a thousand  years,  the  weapon  of 
the  Stablesian  Horse  !"* 

He  then  threw  his  arms  wildly  towards  the  heavens,  and,  turning 
towards  the  cavern,  once  more  dived  into  the  earth  ; whilst  the  ad- 
ven turer,  struck  with  foreboding  at  his  words,  buried  his  spurs  in 
his  horse’s  flanks,  and  rodé  swiftly  towards  Sandwich. 

It  was  dark  as  night  when  the  adventurer  rodé  into  the  town  of 
Sandwich*  What  a contrast  did  the  place  present  to  its  appearance 
a few  sliort  days  back,  when  the  Queen  and  all  her  court,  glitter- 
ing  in  goldeu  coats  like  images,”  revelled  in  the  streets  and  tho- 
rouglifares  ! The  very  gate-houses  were  now  almost  unwatched  and 
unguarded  ; the  sentinels  leant,  haggard-looking,  against  the  but- 
tresses  ; scarcely  a person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  ; and  on  almost 
every  door  was  the  awful  red  cross  of  the  plague  set  like  a brand. 

The  adventurer  rodé  into  the  stable-yard  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mande- 
ville's  mansión.  All  seemed  desoíate ; the  stalls  were  untenanted, 
and  the  outbuildings  empty.  The  waters  of  the  haven  rolled  slug- 
gishly  along  their  muddy  channel ; but  their  slimy  tide  washed  the 
Indis  of  no  vessels  as  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Stabling  his  steed,  he  hastened  to  the  front  of  the  mansión,  but 
recoiled  with  alarm  as  he  beheld  the  fatal  red  cross  of  the  plague 
scorcd  upon  the  door.  He  essayed  in  vain  to  gain  admittance ; no 
one  answercd  to  his  repeated  summons.  Hecollecling  the  passage  by 
which  Catharine  had  guided  him  on  the  day  of  his  escape  from  the 
mayor  and  Corporation,  he  essayed  the  small  postern,  and,  forcing  it 
open,  found  him  sel  f upon  the  little  patch  of  greensward  in  rear  of  the 
mansión,  w henee  he  approached,  and  opening  the  lattice,  introduced 
himself  into  the  room  we  llave  formerly  described.  There  was  every 

♦ The  castles  of  Richborough  and  Iteculver,  Sttitfall  Castle,  Borough  Castle,  and 
Caister,  were  all  erccted  nliout  the  saíne  time.  They  were  none  of  them  calcuíated 
for  defence  against  a regular  siege  ; ñor  were  they  iarge  enough  to  contain  within 
their  area  at  the  same  time  a garrison  of  soldiers  and  a civil  cnmmunity  of  citi’/eus. 
Garrionum,  in  Norfolk,  was  proteeted  by  the  Stablesian  horse  quartered  in  Borough 
Castle  and  Caister.  A detachment  of  Tournay  soldiers  garrisoned  Limne  or  Stut- 
fall  Castle.  The  first  cohort  of  the  Vetasiaiis  seoured  the  north  moutli  of  the 
Tortus  Rutupinus,  and  the  Urbs  Rutupite  was  of  so  much  consequence  as  to  re- 
quire  a whole  legión. 
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evidence  of  the  mansión  having  becn  recently  occupied  ; but  at  pre- 
sent  it  was  deserted.* 

Disappointed  in  bis  expectation  of  finding  some  person  to  answer 
bis  inquines,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  suddenly  the  rich  and 
silver  notes  of  a stringed  instrument  carne  o’er  his  ear.  It  sounded 
in  those  melancholy  rooms  with  a strange  and  peculiar  sweetness; 
its  tones  were  those  of  other  days, — ton  es  awakening  dreamsof  early 
and  shadowy  reeollection,  each  strain  leading  tlie  imagination  baek, 
as  it  were,  to  a former  age  and  previous  existence.  The  long-drawn 
notes,  now  swelling  solemnly  upon  the  ear,  seemed  the  funeral-dirge 
of  her  he  loved  ; and  then,  again  tripping  back  in  a more  lively 
strain,  they  spoke  of  life,  and  hope,  and  joy.  The  adventurer  stood 
entranced,  whilst  the  rich  tones  of  the  instrument  floated  through 
the  dark  apartments.  Where,”  he  thought,  “ should  this  music 
be  ? — i'  the  air  or  the  earth  ?”  As  it  ceased,  lie  opened  a door  whieh 
admitted  i uto  a small  closet-like  apartment.  It  was  tenanted  l>y  a 
stately-looking  man,  of  a noble  presence.  He  liad  been  playing  a 
favourite  air  of  his  daughter’s ; and,  as  the  youth  entered,  the  viol 
de  gamba  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  gave  way  to  an  agón  y of  grief. 
It  was  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville  : he  liad  despatehed  the  domestics 
from  the  mansión,  but  was  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  roof 
whence,  by  order  of  the  mayor,  his  daugliter  liad  so  suddenly  been 
removed  but  a few  hours  before.  There  was  no  speculation  in  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  them  upon  the  captain  of  the  sliip  he  liad  fitted 
out  to  the  Catian  mines ; but  his  countenance  as  he  rose  was  that  of 
a livid  corpse,  and  he  fell  heavily  upon  the  oaken  floor,  stricken 
with  the  plague. 


Few  towns  present  a more  dark  and  dismal  appearanee  by  niglit 
tlian  the  town  of  Sandwich.  Even  at  the  present  period,  when 
bude-lights  and  gas-lamps  illume  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
most  other  places  in  our  islaiul.  Sandwich,  from  Def  Street  to  Ilog's 
Córner,  is  dark  as  a wolf's  mouth.  The  midnight  chimes  sounded 
from  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s  eliurch  as  our  hero  bent  his  way  from 
Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville's  mansión  on  this  eventful  night,  and  en- 
tered the  Fishmarket.  No  other  sound  disturbed  “ the  sleeping 
and  the  dead  ” as  he  groped  his  way  through  the  courts  and  blind 
alleys  towards  this  part  of  the  town.  The  exhalations  whizzing  in 
the  air  aíforded  him  an  occasional  light,  as,  guided  by  the  chimes, 
he  sought  St.  Peter's  church.  It  was  indeed  an  awful  night  of  hor- 
rors.  The  town,  on  ordinary  occasions  davk  and  ominous,  seemed 
now  the  grave  of  its  sometirae  inhabitants.  As  our  hero  neared  the 
Fishmarket  a w’ailing  cry  met  his  ear  ; and  on  entering  it,  he  heard 
a voice  as  of  one  preaching  to  a multitude.  In  the  Fishmarket  of 
Sandwich  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a quaint  oíd  building,  wliicli,  from 
the  oddity  of  its  build  and  posilion,  seems  advancing,  wedgelike,  to 
clioke  up  its  extremity.  As  he  approached  this  Dutch-built  man- 
sión, he  beheld  a figure  standing  at  an  open  casement  in  its  upper 
story,  with  a torch  in  one  hand,  and  a drawn  sword  in  the  other, 

* This  carious  mansión  (in  whieh  Henry  tho  Eightli  aiul  Queen  Elizabuth  were 
both  lodged,  whilst  visiting  Sandwich)  is  now  the  residence  of  James  Wood,  Es<p, 
through  whose  tasto  and  proper  feeling  the  apartments  are  still  preserved  in  nearlv 
the  sume  átate  as  at  that  distant  period. 
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crying  out  in  a louil  voice,  aiul  preaching  a sort  of  sermón  to  the 
audience  he  supposed  assembled  beneath  bis  window.  It  was  the 
maniac  of  the  sunken  cross : his  only  auditor  stood  leaning  against 
the  angle  of  the  building,  wrapped  in  a horseman’s  cloak.  and  every 
now  and  then  giving  a sort  of  melancholy  chuckle  at  the  conceits 
uttered  by  this  strange  pastor. 

“ Woe,”  he  cried,  “to  the  inhabitanls  of  this  town  ! Vcrily  the 
worid  hatli  not  seen  since  the  fall  of  Adam  so  miserable  a spectacle 
as  this  poor  wretched  place  prcsents.  Woe  unto  the  edi fices  and 
temples  of  all  towns  defaced  by  the  sons  of  rebellion  ! Uehold  the 
effects  of  ribaldry,  dissimulation,  and  canting ! Oh  ! what  an  en- 
riehing  commodity  is  hypocrisy  ! If  to  be  rich,”  he  said,  thrusting 
his  body  forward,  like  a methodist  parson  of  the  present  day,  “ If  to 
be  rich  be  to  be  a gentleman, — if  to  be  crafty  be  prudent, — if  to  dis- 
semble be  the  higli  way  to  be  saint cd, — if  the  fears,  and  cowardice, 
and  folly  of  fools  and  sinners,  and  the  scorn  and  pity  of  the  wise  and 
good,  will  make  men  truly  honourable,  then,  oh  ! then  are  we  pros- 
perous  and  thriving.  Put  the  plough  through  tliis  town.” 

Here  he  shut  his  window  violently,  but  the  next  moment  re- 
opened  it,  and  recommenced. 

“ Oh  ! ye,”  he  said,  “ who  llave  lavished  out  your  lives  in  taverns, 
lying  dubbling  in  dirt,  and  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sin,  rather  than 
walk  in  the  pleasant  path  of  holiness,  the  highway  to  lieaven,  be- 
hold  the  eífeets  of  your  own  flaming  passions  ! Ye  are  suddenly 
astounded  at  the  prodigious  bulk  of  your  own  sin, — ye  mourn  now 
in  secret  and  sadness  of  spirit  o ver  your  perished  friends.  Where 
now,  oh  ! swaggerers,  are  your  fine  feathers  and  lace,  your  flaunting 
cloaks  and  tinsel,  and  fine  stuffs  and  silks  ? Woe  unto  the  wicked,  I 
say  again  ; put  a ploughshare  through  the  town  !” 

The  single  auditor,  who  had  stood  with  his  arras  folded  listening 
to  this  rhapsody,  again  laughed  a hollow  laugh  as  the  maniac  now 
stopped  for  breath  ; upon  which  the  latter  leaned  his  body  out  of 
the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  sight  of  him. 

“ Men  expeet  not,”  he  again  cried,  “of  thistles  grapcs,  ñor  of 
brambles  figs.  Olí ! ye  indefatigablc  in  villanous  devices,  behold 
your  beggarly  eondition  ! Ye  thought,  oh  ! sinners  that  ye  are,  to 
fill  your  coffers  by  delving  in  the  dirt;  but  lo!  correction  and  disci- 
pline llave  o'erta'en  ye!  Woe,  woe,  I say,  ye  spurious ! salt  and 
vinegar  vexeth  your  wrounds,  and  bitterness  is  in  your  cup  ! Ye 
llave  quaffed  a healtli  to  the  devil,  and  he  liath  put  a red-hot  plough- 
share through  your  town.  Ay,  laugh,  sinner,”  he  said,  as  the  indi- 
vidual standing  beneath  his  window  again  chuckled  at  this  last  con- 
ceit ; “ but  thistles,  and  brambles,  and  grass  shall  flourish  in  thy 
Fishmarket,  O Sandwich,  and  three  hundred  years  henee  thou  shalt 
be  desoíate  as  now.  The  strings  crack,  the  pegs  fall,  the  music 
ciases !” 

lie  was  now  about  to  cióse  his  casement  and  his  discourse,  wlien 
the  rumhling  sound  of  a heavy  cart  was  heard  jolting  up  Strand 
Street. 

“ Hark  !”  he  said,  as  the  horrid  sound  met  his  ear,  “ the  searcher's 
cart  is  at  hund,  Deuth  sitting  upon  the  shafts,  and  the  Devil  riding 
the  fore-horse  of  the  team,  Destrnction  fang  the  town  ! All  ’s  up 
with  Sandwich  !” 

Til  na  saying,  the  maniac  whirled  his  fiaming  torch  into  the  middle 
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of  tlie  Fifihm.'irket,  and,  slirieking  wildly,  closed  the  casement,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

As  if  to  verify  the  words  of  the  madman,  the  earth  again  shook 
violently, — the  awful  noise,  before  described,  hurtled  in  the  air, — 
and,  with  a dreadful  crash,  down  carne  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s 
churcli,  filling  the  middle  of  the  building  three  fathoms  deep  with 
rubbish,  and  totally  demolisliiug  the  soulh  aislé. 

The  adventurer  was  struck  with  awe.  He  lifted  the  half-extin- 
guished  torch,  and,  drawing  his  rapier,  approached  the  figure  thus 
listlessly  leaning  against  the  angle  of  the  mansión.  ít  was  his  friend, 
Valentine  Harkaway.  Since  the  authorities  of  the  town  had  ordered 
the  body  of  Miss  Mandeville  to  be  hastily  conveyed  to  the  family- 
vault,  he  had  remained  wandering,  like  some  ghost,  around  the  holy 
edifice;  nay,  he  would  have  forced  the  door  of  the  vault  in  his  un- 
belief  of  her  actual  death,  had  not  the  seárclier  placed  a strong  guard 
before  it. 

The  approach  of  our  hero,  and  the  fall  of  the  tower,  aroused  the 
huddled  spirits  of  Valentine.  Hequickly  recognised  his  friend,  and 
the  two  together  rushed  towards  the  church,  and,  clambering  over 
the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  tower,  sought  the  south  aislé,  and  ap- 
proaching  the  vault,  they  found  that  a large  mass  of  niasonry  liad 
fallen,  and  burst  its  marble  jaws.  Guided  by  the  torch  of  the  ma- 
niac,  they  pushed  tliemselves  through  the  opening,  and  descended. 
What  was  their  surprise  at  beholding  a sheeted  figure  standing,  like 
some  spectre,  at  its  extremity.  It  was  Catharine  de  IMandeville. 
Sbe  liad  never  been  seized  by  the  plague ; but,  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  the  busy  mayor,  during  the  crisis  of  the  fever  she  had 
been  suffering  from,  had  been  buried  ulive.* 


Let  the  reader  now  imagine  us  to  liavc  passed  o*er  one  short  year 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  just  narrated,  and  again  look  upon 
Sandwich.  No  trace  remained  of  the  deadly  scourge  which  liad 
liulf  dcpopulatcd  its  dwellings  and  thoroughfares  ; no  trace  even 
was  to  be  observed  in  the  visages  or  the  trappings  and  suits  of  the 
surviving  citizens,  again  mixing  in  the  business  of  life  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  of  the  grief  they  had  so  recently  expressed 
íor  their  relatives  and  friends  put  to  bed  with  a shovel.  They  carne 
fortk  again  in  the  town  like  summer-ílies  i'  the  shambles,  and  many 
a rich-left  lieir  now  let  his  father  rot  without  a monument. 

The  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shonc  upon  the  massive  walls  of 
Richborough,  as  a gay  and  joyous  party  reclined  upon  the  delicious 
carpet  of  greensward  around  the  mysterious  cross  in  the  centre  of 
the  area.  The  flask  passed  merrily,  the  guitar  tinkled,  and  sounds 
of  mirth  and  revelry  filled  the  circumambient  air.  It  was  a scene 
sucli  as  a painter  would  have  loved  to  gaze  upon.  The  assemblage, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  that  age  of  ricli  C09tume,  were  di- 
vided  in  little  parties  within  these  walls,  which  had  perhaps  wit- 
nessed  the  stately  march  of  the  Román  soldiery.  Some  danced, 

* Such  n ctroumstance  happened  about  this  period  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Char- 
lotte Clopton  was  buried  witli  great  baste,  and,  on  opening  tlie  vault  sume  days 
after,  sbe  was  found  leaning  against  the  wall.  She  had  fixed  her  teeth  in  her  slioul- 
der  during  the  rage  of  hunger  and  madness  consequent  upon  the  horronj  of  her 
situación.  Iler  picture  was  a favourite  with  Shakspeare. 
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some  sang  “ to  the  lascivious  tinkling  of  the  lute/'  — all  seemed 
light-hearted  und  happy. 

As  the  last  faint  rays  of  the  setting-sun  gradually  faded  from  these 
glorious  ruins,  the  distant  sound  of  a gun  at  sea  carne  booming  over 
the  fíats,  and  was  echoed  back  from  the  walls.  The  hilarity  of  the 
party  was  suddenly  checked  at  the  sound,  and  all  looked  forth  upon 
the  main  of  waters,  where  at  that  moment  a high-decked  vessel  of 
war  was  to  be  seen  swinging  round  upon  her  moorings,  and  as  she 
did  so,  again  the  white  curling  smoke  darted  from  her  side,  and 
again  carne  the  booming  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  replication  of 
the  sound  from  the  walls  around.  Some  half-a-dozen  gallants,  ac- 
coutred  in  the  military  costume  of  the  period,  imraediately  leaped 
to  their  feet,  adj usted  their  sword-belts,  threw  the  embroidered 
cloaks — upon  which  they  had  been  seated — upon  their  shoulders, 
and  approached  to  take  leave  of  Catharine  de  Mandeville,  and  our 
oíd  friend,  the  adventurer.  The  noble  look  and  gallant  bearing  of 
him  who  seemed  the  leader  of  these  cavaliers,  was  such,  that  those 
who  had  once  gazed  upon  his  high  forehead,  and  countenance  of 
genius  and  beauty,  would  scarcely  in  after  life  be  likely  to  forget  him. 
It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

“Cousin,"  he  said,  addressing  the  adventurer,  “the  hour  has  ar- 
rived  in  which  wTe  must  part.  I will  not  say  I regret  tliou  art  no 
longer  of  my  band,  since  thou  hast  made  so  happy  a venture  here. 
All  the  gold  of  México  and  Peru  wTere  not  worth  one-twrenty-thou- 
sandth  part  the  titile  of  the  fair  treasure  thou  hast  found  in  yonder 
Dutch-built  Cinque  Port.  Farewell,  lady,*'  he  said,  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Catharine.  “ In  exchange  for  the  relative  I leave  behind 
me  here,  I llave  prcssed  into  my  service  your  cousin  Valentine.  He 
sails  witli  me  this  night." 

“ Sails  with  y ou,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  I*'  said  Catharine,  in  a voice 
of  surprise.  “ 1 knewr  not  before  that  Valentine  meant  to  leave  us. 
Since  my  father's  death  I llave  no  nearer  relative  to  advise  wdth. 
Valentine  is  my  cherished  friend — my  adopted  brother." 

“ Rest  content,  madam,”  said  Sir  Walter ; “I  know  his  story. 
There  are  other  worlds  besides  Britain.  You  llave  chosen  another 
to  befriend  and  protect  you.  Valentine  is  now  a soldier,  and  woos 
the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war.  Hark  I again  the  signal  gun  ! 
Valentine,  I give  you  one  minute  to  bid  your  friends  farewell/' 

Valentine  approached  the  fair  Catharine,  and  took  her  hand. 

“ No,"  said  Cathurine ; “ it  cannot  be!  You  will  not  leave  us, 
Valentine  ?" 

The  youth  bent  his  knee ; his  tears  fell  like  rain  ; and  his  bulky 
form  heaved  with  emotion. 

“ Oh,  stay  with  us,  Valentine/'  said  Catharine,  “ and  sliare  all  we 
llave.  Hounds,  horses,  and  hawks,  all  are  thine/' 

Valentine  gave  one  look  upon  her  he  loved.  He  then  leapt  to 
his  feet,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  adventurer  with  convulsive 
fervour. 

“ My  last  hour  is  spent  in  Britain,"  he  said  ; <c  my  last  look  is 
taken  of  these  wfalls.  Cherish  my  faithful  hound,  Wolf;  the  dog 
may  perhaps  miss  me." 

Catharine  concealed  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wfept,  but  she  no 
longer  urged  her  cousin  to  remain ; she  had  learnt  his  secret,  and 
when  she  again  removed  her  hands  from  before  her  face,  he  wfas 
gone. 
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CIIArTEIl  I. 

VIENNA. 

What  a curious  place  is  Vienna  ! Of  its  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousaiul  inhabitants,  only  fifty  thousand  are  in  the  city  itself.  This 
oíd  city — dic  Stadl  IVien — covers  an  acclivity  which  vises  in  the 
plain  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned 
by  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephan,  which  raises  its  venerable  spire 
about  the  centre  of  the  town  ; the  streets  are  very  narrow,  clean, 
admirably  paved,  and  lined  with  gay  and  handsome  shops  ; tlie 
houses  are  lofty,  substantially  built  of  brick,  and  whitewashed.  A 
huge  wall  and  spacious  ditch  encompass  the  city ; the  broad  glacis 
is  covered  with  turf,  and  intersected  by  walks,  shaded  by  avenues  of 
lime-trees  and  acacias,  which  lead  frora  the  various  gates  of  the  town 
into  the  Faubourgs.  These  extend  on  all  sides  far  and  wide,  for  the 
most  part  dusty,  i 11- pa ved,  or  not  paved  at  all.  To  the  south  and 
west  a beautiful  ridge  of  mountains  rises  behind  the  suburbs  ; while 
a vast  level  expanse  of  country  stretches  away  to  the  north  and  east, 
exposing  Vienna  to  the  sweeping  and  unwholesome  blasts  froni  those 
quarters. 

I know  of  no  capital  more  amusing  to  the  stranger  tlian  Vienna, 
— none  where  the  time  passes  so  rapidly, — no,  not  even  París.  There 
is  always  something  going  on,  soraething  new  to  be  seen.  And  then 
these  Viennese  are  such  lazy,  happy-looking  beings,  with  their 
heavy,  good-natured  faces,  their  broad  Yorkshire-like  dialect,  and 
slang  phrases  and  witticisms.  They  nevcr  trouble  themselves  about 
politics,  or  taxes,  or  their  neighbours'  affairs, — no,  ñor  their  own 
neither, — not  they.  Why  should  they  ? Their  good  Emperor — der 
guie  Kaiser — manages  everything  for  them.  As  long  as  they  have 
their  Prater , and  their  promenades,  their  cafés,  and  their  theatre,  or 
Straus  and  Lanncr  in  the  sunnner  evenings,  what  cave  they  how  the 
world  wags?  And  so,  in  truth,  nothing  but  gaiety  goes  forward 
from  morniog  to  niglit. 

Let  us  take  a stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  okl  city.  The  shop- 
windows  are  very  tempting.  Such  beautiful  Bohemian  glass, — such 
brilliaut  jewellery, — such  gay  haberdashers'  and  linendrapers'  wares, 
all  displayed  to  the  best  possible  advantage ; — then  each  shop  has 
some  sign,  hinting  at  its  trade,  painted  in  bright  colours  on  the  wall. 
But  take  care — there  is  no  foot-way ; and  those  hackney-coaches 
(Prince  Mctternieh  says  they  are  the  best  in  Europe)  drive  so  furi- 
ously,  and  with  such  utter  disregard  of  life,  that  yours  is  in  some 
perií ; and,  just  as  you  spring  aside  to  escape  the  prancing  steeds 
and  the  rattling  carriage-wheels,  comes  a great  Hungarian  fellow 
and  drives  his  loaded  truck  against  your  shins.  Look  up  the  Karth- 
ner  Strasse — what  a seene  it  is ! — what  a jostling  of  well-dressed 
men  and  elegant  women,  amidst  the  whirl  of  carriages,  whose  horses 
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are  continually  slipping,  and  often  falling,  upon  the  smooth  pave- 
ra en  t ! One  wonuers  now  any  une  ol*  the  pedestrlans  gets  hume 
aguin  without  a broken  limb.  But,  if  this  noise  and  bustle  confusa 
your  senses,  let  us  turn  for  a iiioment  into  the  venerable  cathedral  oí* 
St.  Stephan,  which  opens  wide  its  doors  the  whole  day  long,  an  em- 
blem  of  tlie  religión  wliose  temple  it  is,  — affording  rest  to  the 
weary,  shelter  alike  from  the  storm,  from  the  scorching  sun,  and 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  without.  A good  custom  this  of 
throwing  open  their  churches,  in  which  methinks  the  Papists  set  us 
a laudable  example!  The  most  worldly  must  feel  sonríe  grave 
thoughts  arise  as  he  stands  within  the  solemn  building ; and  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  peasant  or  the  labourer  enter  as  he  passes  the 
sacred  door,  and,  liaving  oflered  his  little  prayer,  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  Vicnnese  are  justly  proud  of  their  cathedral.  It  was  begun 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ceritury,  and  various  Emperors 
have  contributed  to  its  beauty.  It  is  a noble  gotliic  pile  ; the  darle 
grey  hue  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  building,  and  softens 
dovvn  the  profusión  of  ornament  with  which  all  parts  of  the  cliureh 
are  loaded.  The  height  of  the  spire  is  four  hundred  and  tliirty  feet. 

The  oíd  imperial  palace,  the  Burg,  is  a huge,  shapele3s  mass  of 
whitewushed  and  most  incongruous  building,  containing  under  its 
roof  a theatre,  whose  performers  are  pensioned  by  government,  and 
are  the  best  in  Germany.  This  oíd  palace  is  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  its  ñame  frequently  oc- 
curs  in  the  history  of  Austria. 

When  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  gay  shops,  the  lively  Street», 
and  glittering  cafés  of  the  city,  we  will  sally  forth  into  the  suburbs, 
always  rememhering  to  return  to  dinner  in  the  city.  The  restaurants 
at  the  Casino,  for  instance,  or  the  Archduke  Charles,  are  excellent. 
Passing  through  one  ofthe  dark,  narrow  gateways,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  glacis.  Here  are  crowds  of  people  of  the  lower  class,  walk- 
ing,  sitting,  or  lyingon  the  turf,  under  the  shade  ofthe  trees ; some 
chatting,  some  reading,  some  smoking,  and  mauy  sleeping.  Follow- 
ing  one  ofthe  many  gravelled  paths  shadetl  by  sweet-smelling  aca- 
cias, we  arrive  in  the  Faubourgs.  Ilere,  if  you  like  pictures,  yon 
may  find  a very  large  collection  in  the  Belvidere,  an  imperial  villa  to 
the  snuth  of  the  town,  whose  garden  commands  a good  view  of 
Vienna.  At  the  palace  of  LicUtenstein  is  another  good  collection. 
Then  yon  may  stroll  in  the  garden  of  Schwartzenburg,  whose  shady 
bowers  I have  often  made  my  place  of  study  on  a hot  summer’s  day. 
13 ut  the  place  which  takes  my  fancy  most  is  the  Prater.  This  is  a 
park  of  considerable  extent,  lying  bctwccn  the  large  suburb  of  Leo- 
]>oldstadt  and  the  JDanube,  to  the  norf  h-east  of  Vienna.  It  is  fiut, 
but  well-planted  ; and  in  the  morning  the  solitude  of  its  woods,  and 
the  cool  verdure  of  its  pasture,  afford  a refreshing  contrast  to  the 
bustle  and  glare  of  the  city  ; while  in  the  evening  the  scene  is  gay, 
and  extrcmely  animated  ; the  carriage-drives  are  filled  with  hand- 
some  equipages,  and  gay  parties  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  while  on 
the  grass,  and  under  the  trees,  are  crowds  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  amusing  themselves  in  all  possible  ways.  All  kinds  of  shows, 
concerts,  dancing,  skittles,  and  various  other  gomes,  are  carried  on, 
while  groups  of  people  are  sitting  at  the  little  tables,  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  elm-trees,  cating,  drinking,  and  smoking ; the  children 
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meanwliile  gambolling  on  the  grass.  In  tile  hills,  at  a few  miles*  dis- 
tance  from  Vienna,  there  are  numerous  very  pretty  spots,  much 
visited  by  the  good  eitizcns.  Among  these  is  Schonbrunn,  the 
country  seat  to  which  the  Emperor  usual ly  retires  in  the  suramer. 
The  palaee  is  modern,  and  ugly,  and  miserably  situated  in  a hole ; 
but  it  is  interesting,  because  JNfapoleon  took  up  bis  quarters  here  on 
his  first  visit  to  Vienna.  The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  form  an 
agreeable  retreat  un  a hot  sumraer's  day. 

Among  the  places  worth  seeing  within  the  city  í ought  not  to 
omit  the  Arsenal.  Here  there  is  a superb  collection  of  arms  offen- 
sive  and  defensive,  of  all  ages,  many  of  them  interesting  from  histo- 
rical  associations ; but,  amidst  the  splendid  armour  of  Kings  and 
Emperors,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting,  to  ray  mind,  than  the 
plain  leathern  jerkin  which  was  worn  by  Gustavus  at  the  field  of 
Lützen.  It  is  pierced  by  a ball,  which  entered  near  the  spine,  and 
passed  through  the  hero*s  body. 

I happened  to  be  at  Vienna  on  the  grand  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  ; 
and  although  I had  witnessed  the  processions  at  Florence,  and  other 
Román  Catholic  places  on  this  day,  so  great  among  the  Papists,  I 
never  saw  anything  equal  to  the  pageant  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor, 
with  most  of  the  imperial  family,  and  all  the  ministers  and  great  of- 
ficers  of  state,  walked  bare-headed  in  the  procession  through  the 
streets  to  the  cathedral.  Such  an  assembly  of  illustrious  persons, 
together  with  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  chief  men  among  the 
clergy,  arrayed  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  office,  amidst  silkcn  bun- 
ners  of  the  brightest  lme,  and  crucifixes  and  images  that  glittered 
with  goldand  precious  stones,  formed  altogethcr  a inagnificent  spec- 
tacle.  Meanwhile  the  sonorous  sound  of  martial  music  rent  the  air; 
thousands  of  soldiers,  chiefly  the  iron  ranksof  the  Hungarian  grena- 
diers,  lined  the  streets,  and  formed  the  avenue  down  which  moved 
the  glittering  throng,  while  countless  multitudes  filled  every  open 
space,  and  crowded  each  window  and  housetop  ; a lieterogeneous 
mass, — bearded  Jews,  and  Turks  with  flowing  robes,  red-capped 
Greeks,  swarthy  Hungarians  and  Croats,  dark-eyed  Italians,  and  the 
lieavy-visaged  Germán.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the  three 
imperial  body-guards,  Germán,  Hungarian,  and  Italian.  These 
guards  are  entirely  coinposed  of  men  of  noble  families,  and  the 
Hungarians  were  extremely  magnificent,  mounted  on  white  horses, 
and  dressed  in  their  hussar  u ni  form  of  scarlet  and  silver.  Among 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  was  the  Archduke  Charles  : 
the  oíd  hero  has  a slight,  small  figure,  but  a fine  eye,  and  an  ex- 
pressive  under-lip. 

I think  the  sketch  that  I llave  given  of  Vienna  will  suffice  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  amusement  for  people  of  all  tastes, — of  such 
amuscments,  at  least,  as  a great  city  can  afford.  With  regar d to  the 
society  of  Vienna,  I know  that  foreigners,  even  of  the  first  rank  and 
station  in  their  own  country,  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  the  cold- 
ness,  not  to  say  the  pride,  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  highest  circles  in 
Vienna,  howevcr  estimable  they  may  be  in  their  domestic  inter- 
course.  An  Englishman  also  is  struck,  on  first  arriving  at  Vienta, 
by  the  somewhat  rigid  scrutiny  which  he  is  doomed  to  undergo  at 
the  pólice- office,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  his  stay  at  the  capital, 
the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  even  the  ñame  of  his  banker.  For  my 
part  I don*t  quarrcl  with  such  things, — on  my  own  account,  at  least. 
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If  a man  chooses  to  travel  in  a foreign  country,  he  must  conform  to 
the  rules  and  customs  of  that  country,  and  not  cry  down  everything 
which  he  íinds  diíferent  from  the  usages  of  England.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  such  customs  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  that  is  an- 
other  matter.  A superficial  observer  of  tlie  condition  of  the  Vien- 
nese  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  paternal  government  óf  Austria 
is  a mighty  good  thing.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  appear  better  tlian 
the  surface.  Peace  and  order,  laughter  and  amusement,  reign  on  all 
si  des.  No  such  thing  as  an  improper  house  exists  in  Vienna ; every 
individual  must  account  to  the  pólice  for  the  way  in  which  he  earns 
his  subsistence.  What  can  he  better  than  this  ? Is  not  this  a highly- 
civilizcd,  and  tlierefore  a vcry  happy  people  ? M.  Guizol  has  told 
us  of  governments,  “ oü  les  sujets  ont  été  traites  conime  des  trou- 
peaux,  bien  tenus  et  materiellement  heureux,  mais  sans  activite  in- 
tellectuelle  et  morale  and  he  asks,  “Est-ce  la  la  civilisation  ?”* 
Whether  this  is  the  condition  of  the  Vienncse,  let  those  say  who 
have  been  as  much  among  them  as  I llave.  It  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  happiness  of  animáis,  or  at  best  of  children,  can 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a large,  an  intelligent,  and,  in  all  social 
points  of  view,  a highly-civilized  people.  And  farther,  when  one 
goes  behind  the  scenes,  when  one  penetrates  a little  through  this 
smooth  and  joyous  surface,  and  sees  the  vice,  the  sensuality,  and 
heartless  profiigacy  that  reign  within,  and  observes  the  rcstlcssness, 
the  misery,  and  the  despair  which  surely  follow,  one  is  led  to  ex- 
claim,  “ Is  this  a really  civilizcd  or  a really  happy  people  ?**  One  is 
led  to  compare  the  condition  of  this  people  with  that  of  others,  who, 
under  a more  free  government,  have  a wider  xange  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  whose  noblest  energies  are  not  chained  down  by  a rigid 
and  an  uncompromising  pólice.  Final  ly,  one  is  compelled  to  draw 
conclusions  not  very  favourable  to  the  paternal  rule  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  June,  sick  of  the  confinement,  the 
glare  and  whirl  of  Vienna,  I sallied  forth  from  the  city  by  the  Burg- 
thor,  the  massive  and  handsome  gateway  erected  by  the  late  Em- 
peror  Frang,  and  made  my  way  by  the  hot  and  dusty  suburb  of 
Josef  Stadt  towards  the  country.  Having  at  lcngth  cleared  the 
houses,  I climbed  the  Callen berg,  (the  mountain  whose  wooded  sides 
rise  so  picturesquely  above  the  Danube,  to  the  west  of  the  city,)  and 
having  dined  at  a little  wirthshaus  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I gained 
the  highest  eminence,  and  laid  me  down  upon  the  soft  and  springy 
turf  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  day,  and  of  the  scene  before  me. 
How  calm  and  fresh  was  everything  around  me,  after  the  bustle  of 
the  capital ! The  song  of  birds  resounded  through  the  woods ; on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  mountains  were  little  villages,  amidst  vine- 
yards,  orcliards,  and  corn-fields ; in  the  plain  lay  the  busy  city,  girt 
about  by  the  green  belt  of  the  glacis,  beyond  which  the  suburbs, 
with  their  churches,  their  palaces,  their  barracks,  and  other  public 
buildings,  were  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was  a surprising  thing  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  one's  own  capital,  to  see  at 
one  glance  so  great  a city  spread  out  at  one’s  feet,  every  building 
distinct  and  clcarly  defined  as  in  an  exqu isite  painting.  From  the 
town  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  Danube, — the  mighty  Donau, — and 
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traced  its  long,  serpent-like  course,  dividing  into  numerous  branches 
among  woody  swamps,  till,  united  lower  down,  it  rolls  in  one  vast 
stream  over  the  plains  of  Iíungary.  The  ridge  of  the  Carpathians 
was  clearly  visible  to  the  north-east.  On  the  south  rose  hill  behind 
hill,  till  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Styrian  mountains  closed  the 
view.  Enchanted  with  the  lovely  landscape  before  me,  I determined 
no  longer  to  bury  myself  in  the  confinement  of  the  town,  whose 
amusements  and  frivolities  I had  already  shared  for  two  months,  but 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  country,  and  to  penétrate  those  lofty 
alps,  whose  green  valleys,  puré  air,  and  simple  pcasantry  I doubted 
not  to  find,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more  congenial  to  my  tastes. 

On  returning  to  the  city,  I made  all  the  neeessary  arrangements 
for  my  departure,  and  determined  not  to  rest  till  I had  seen  some- 
thing  of  the  far-famed  Southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire. 


CHAPTEIl  II. 

Journey  througli  Styria — Snlzburg — Valley  of  the  Pinzgau — Falls  of  the  Suiza— 

Inusbruck. 

Having  in  vain  tried  to  induce  an  acquaintance  at  Vienna  to  ac- 
company  me  in  my  expedition,  I set  off  one  fine  J uly  morning  by 
the  Eilwagen,  bag  and  baggage,  for  the  Styrian  mountains. 

I confess  I am  not  one  of  those  unsociable  beings  wlio  can  gladly 
travel  alone  through  a fine  country,  conversing,  as  they  say,  with 
nature,  and  not  wishing  their  lofty  contemplations  to  be  intruded 
upon  by  their  fellow  moríais.  There  is  not  a more  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer  of  Dame  Nature  than  myself;  but  tlien  I like  to  llave  a com- 

Íjanion  with  whom  I can  share  my  delight.  But  a mere  casual  fel- 
ow-traveller  will  liardly  suffice  ; not  one  of  those  voyageurs,  for 
instance,  whom  you  so  often  find  amongst  the  educated  French,  Rus- 
sians,  or  even  Germans, — men  full  of  lively  wit,  but  without  heart, — 
abounding  in  sentiment,  but  destitute  of  real  feeling.  No  ; it  should 
be  a fellow-countryman,  or  at  least  one  with  whom  one  can  sympa- 
tliise  in  inost  important  matters.  However,  wlicn  one  has  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  a country,  (and  I would  not  willingly 
travel  among  any  people  with  whose  language  I am  unaequainted,) 
one,  perhaps,  sees  more  of  the  inhabitants,  and  gets  a better  insight 
into  their  manners  and  habits  by  travelling  alone,  than  if  one  had  a 
coinpanion  or  two  of  one's  own  class  in  society. 

In  any  mountainous  country,  and  generally  througliout  honest  oíd 
DcutsvhUuul,  one  íinds  a hearty,  simple  pcasantry,  with  whom  one 
can  chat  on  the  road-side,  or  in  the  rustic  inn,  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
march,  so  tliat  the  loss  of  a coinpanion  is  less  sensibly  felt  than  in 
the  populous  city.  On  the  present  occasion,  being,  as  I have  said, 
alone,  I was  obliged  to  make  the  best  I could  of  it,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  from  this  very  circumstance,  I saw  more  of  the  honest 
mountaineers  of  Southern  Austria  than  I might  otherwise  have  done. 
But  let  us  get  on,  at  least  as  fast  as  that  good,  easy-going  vehicle, 
the  eilwagen , mis-named  schnell  pust,  or  fas l post,  can  lumber  along. 
It  is  a fine  July  morning,  as  above  related,  about  seven  o'clock ; the 
postilion  has  lighted  his  pipe,  — so  has  the  Herr  Condncleur)  so  have 
the  Hcrrn  reisende , — those  pipes  destined  never  to  leave  the  lips  of 
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the  smokers,  except  for  meáis,  so  long  as  the  journey  lasts.  And 
now  we  are  fairly  under  weigh,  and  rattling  over  the  clean  paved 
streets  o f Vienna,  which  as  yet  ha  ve  not  assumed  their  usual  bustle. 
After  clearing  the  barrier,  where  the  passports,  &c.  are  inspected, 
the  road,  deep  with  fine  white  dust,  and  full  of  holes,  lies  over  the 
plain,  with  the  Badén  mountains  on  the  right.  A railroad,  however, 
has  lately  becn  completed  to  Badén,  and  it  is  intended  to  carry  it  on 
to  Trieste,  a distance  of  some  three  hundred  English  miles ; but  the 
intervening  country  is  mountainous,  and  it  will  be  a work  of  time 
and  money. 

To  the  left  of  the  road  is  a vast  extent  of  level  country  ; on  this 
plain  the  Turkish  host  encamped  in  their  last  siege  of  Vienna,  in 
1682.  Having  passed  through  the  neat  little  town  of  Vienar  Neu- 
stadt,  we  turned  westward,  and,  at  about  fifty  English  miles  from 
Vienna,  we  reached  the  mountains  which  form  the  frontier  of  Styria, 
and  80011  exchanged  the  arid  plain  for  the  rich  green  of  the  valleys. 
The  pass  by  which  the  road  is  carried  over  these  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely  picturesque;  some  lofty  peaks  tower  on  the  right,  many  of 
them  ciad  with  snow.  After  an  aseen t of  an  hour  and  a half,  we 
wound  down  a beautiful  valley,  and  about  midnight  reached  the 
little  town  of  Bruck,  where  I parted  from  the  eilwagen,  and  from 
my  fellow-travellers,  and  turned  into  bed  at  a very  snug  inn,  in- 
tending  to  pursue  my  journey  on  foot.  The  situation  of  this  little 
town  is  charming  : it  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Whir,  in  a green, 
peaceful  valley,  amidst  wooded  mountains.  The  people  are  an  in- 
dustrious,  simple  race,  but  the  ugliest  set  of  peasants  I llave  ever 
met  with. 

Styria  was  the  Román  province  of  Noricum  ; it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ; its  mountains  abound  in 
mineral  productions,  particularly  iron.  Tliey  are  covered  with  fine 
timber  ; and  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valleys  are  well  stocked  with 
cattle.  A good  deal  of  gemse,  or  chamois,  is  met  with  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  tíiere  are  also  a few  bears.  The  whole  of  Styria  (or  Stey- 
ermark)  is  rugged,  and  intersected  by  chains  of  mountains,  of  which 
the  principal  ridge  are  the  Noric  Alps,  running  east  and  west.  The 
population  of  Styria  does  not  amount  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Germans  (on  the  Tyrol- 
ese  frontier)  and  partly  Sclaves.  Nearly  all  the  peasants  are  more 
or  less  a filie  te  d with  the  goítre.  Their  dress  is  as  sombre  and  unbe- 
coming  as  their  figures  are  mean  and  ill-formed. 

The  villages  throughout  Styria  are  picturesque.  The  houses,  roof 
and  all,  are  entirely  of  wood  ; the  roof  projeets  far  beyond  the  walls, 
and  a gallery  of  carved  wood-work  surrounds  the  house.  Each  cot- 
tage  stands  in  its  little  garden,  with  an  orchard  adjoining. 

Having  sent  my  heavy  baggage  forward  to  Salzburg,  1 determined 
to  proceed  thither  on  foot,  the  only  real  way  to  enjoy  mountain- 
scenery.  What  more  delightful  than  the  feeling  of  independence 
with  which  one  buckles  on  one's  pack,  takes  one's  trusty  stick,  and 
sallies  fortli  in  the  fresh  mountain  air,  to  pursue  one's  ever-varying 
march  through  rocks  and  woods,  amidst  verdant  fields  and  sparkling 
torrents  ! And  how  one  enjoys  the  evening  meal  in  some  snug  road- 
side  inn  ! In  these  countries,  too,  the  traveller  is  sure  to  find  a tidy 
resting-place  at  every  post,  that  is,  every  eight  or  ten  miles.  How 
many  a pleasant  evening  I have  passed  in  this  way,  sitting  among  a 
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group  of  simple,  honest  peasants,  smoking  my  pipe,  listening  to 
their  quaint,  old-fashioned  notiuns,  clotlied  in  language  equally 
simple,  and  amusíng  them,  in  return,  by  answering,  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  their  numerous  questions  about  England,  or  other  lands, 
which  they  knew  of  but  by  ñame.  Turning  to  my  journal,  which 
was  roughly  noted  down  at  the  end  of  eaeh  day*s  marcli,  I find  thc 
following  sketch  of  my  journey  between  Bruck  and  Salzburg,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles,  which  I aecom- 
plished  in  six  days,  averaging  therefore  twenty-five  miles  a-day. 

At  ten  o’clock  one  sunshiny  morning  I marched  out  of  the  little 
town  of  Bruck,  and  comnienced  my  campaign  amid  the  Noric  Alps. 
The  first  fifty  miles  lay  through  rather  confined  valleys  or  glens,  the 
mountains  well-wooded,  and  the  low  ground  covered  witli  rich  pas- 
tures and  corn.  The  second  day  brought  me  to  Rottenmann,  a cu- 
rious  little  town,  right  at  the  foot  of  a great  alp.  It  has  two  tall, 
slender  church-towers,  and  an  old-fashioned  gateway  at  either  end 
of  thc  main  Street,  forming  altogether  a most  picturesque  spot. 
Aí’ter  this  the  mountains,  bccoming  bolder  and  more  craggy,  open 
out  to  the  north,  leaving  room  for  a lovely  plain,  watereu  by  the 
river  Enn9.  In  this  secluded  but  fertile  valley  lie  the  little  towns  of 
Leibnitz  and  Steinach.  The  fourth  day’s  marcli  brought  me  to 
Aussee,  a town  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  valley,  enclosed  by  rugged 
alps.  Here  I was  joined  by  a Bavarian  of  Augsburg,  an  agreeable 
young  fellow,  bouiul,  like  myself,  for  Salzburg.  From  Aussee  we 
paid  a visit  to  the  lalce  of  Ilallstadt,  a beautiful  piece  of  water,  from 
which  the  craggy  mountains  rise  abruptly,  casting  a deep  shade  over 
its  dark  surface.  The  situation  of  Hallstadt,  hanging  on  the  moun- 
tain  side,  is  very  picturesque.  The  place  can  only  be  approached 
by  boat,  or  by  a rugged  footpath.  After  leaving  Ilallstadt,  wepassed 
through  the  pretty  valley  oflschel,  lately  become  quite  a fashionable 
watering-plaee  for  the  Viennese,  then  along  the  romantic  margin  of 
the  Wolfganger  See,  till  finally  we  saw  Salzburg  before  us  in  its 
ricli  plain,  girt  in  to  thc  south  and  west  by  lofty  alps. 

Salzburg  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  all  Europe.  It  is 
quite  an  Italian-looking  town ; and,  although  the  population  does 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand,  yet  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
churches  here,  many  of  them  handsome.  The  Salza,  a broad  and 
rapid  rnountain-stream,  divides  the  town,  and  fertilizes  the  sur- 
rounding  plain.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  lovely.  A picturesque 
and  prominent  feature  is  the  castle,  which,  like  that  of  Stirling, 
crowns  a lofty  rock.  The  fine  outline  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
varied  scene  of  waving  woods,  and  fertile  crops,  intcrspersed  with 
village-towers  and  grey  castle- walls,  that  deck  the  plain,  form  a de- 
lightful  landscape. 

From  Salzburg  I walked  to  Berchtcsgaden,  a most  picturesque 
little  town  of  Bavaria,  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Salzburg. 
It  is  a favourite  summer  residence  of  that  worthy,  but  eccentric 
character,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  principal  thing  to  be  seen  at 
Berchtcsgaden  is  the  Künigsee,  a lake  inclosed  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, that  rise  sheer  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a height  of 
many  thousand  feet.  Here  I parted  from  my  Bavarian,  and  pushed 
forward  alone  for  Innsbruck,  whither  I had  sent  on  my  baggage.  The 
distance  from  Salzburg,  by  the  circuit  that  I made,  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  which  I performed  in  six  days.  The  country  which 
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I journcyed  through  between  Salzburg  and  Innsbruck  is  extremely 
wild,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  but  seldora  travcrscd  by  strangers, 
evcn  by  Englishmen.  I strnck  southwards  for  a day’s  march,  after 
leaving  Berchtesgaden,  and  making  my  way  through  deep  narro w 
glens,  and  over  a rugged  pass,  I carne  (lown,  towards  evening,  upon 
the  plain  where  lies  the  liltle  town  of  Saalfelden.  As  I emerged 
from  the  defile,  I saw  before  me  the  great  chain  of  the  Noric  Aíps, 
ronning  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  highest 
points  of  this  snowy  ridge  attain  a height  of  eleven  and  twelve  tliou- 
sand  fect. 

Next  day,  near  the  little  lake  and  town  of  Zcll,  I got  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Pinzgau,  running  east  and  west  along  the  Salza.  By 
this  í intended  to  make  my  way  into  the  Tyrol.  The  Pinzgau  is  a 
curious  and  secluded  district  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  valley 
is  about  forty  English  miles  in  length,  by  four  to  five  in  breadth. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  north,  west,  and  sonth  by  a wall  of  mountains, 
varying  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  upper 
end  of  the  valley  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  district  contains  one  market-town,  a dozen  vil  1 ages,  and 
about  eight  thousand  cheerful,  industrious  inhabitants.  After  march- 
ing  for  six  hours  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Salza,  I crossed  that  river 
by  a wooden  bridge,  and  entered  the  little  town  of  I\Iittersill,  the 
capital  of  the  district. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  after  leav- 
ing Mittersill.  The  mountains  are  broken  into  bolcí,  detached 
masses  by  picturesque  glens,  into  one  of  which  I turned  aside  to 
visit  a waterfall,  near  the  village  of  Wald,  wliere  a tributary  of  the 
Salza  falls  into  a deep  chasm,  and  is  completely  lost  in  the  column 
of  mist  which  it  throws  upwards.  Sonic  miles  higher  up  the  valley, 
I visited  the  great  waterfall  of  Krimoul.  It  is  the  grandest  I llave 
yet  seen  in  Europe.  The  whole  body  of  the  river  Salza  bounds 

0 ver  the  side  of  a mountain  in  a succession  of  ti’emendous  leaps. 
The  effect  is  grand  beyond  all  description.  The  scenery  around  is 
beautiful.  The  day  was  pcrfectly  calm,  and  the  sky  cloudlcss.  The 
glorious  sun  shone  out  upon  the  fertile  valley  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  a deep  stillness  pervaded  the  vast  pine-forests,  and  the 
only  souiul  that  broke  the  universal  silence  was  the  ceaseless  roar 
and  dash  of  the  waterfall.  For  hours  I lingered  on  that  spot,  fasci- 
nated  by  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  seene,  till,  suddenly  remember- 
ing  that  I had  many  hours  toilsome  march  before  me,  1 tore  myself 
away  from  a seene  which  I shall  never  forget,  and  began  to  climb 
the  rugged  mountain  which  separates  the  Pinzgau  from  Tyrol.  But, 
even  when  a long  distance  had  divided  me  from  the  fall,  I could 
hear  its  deep  and  sullen  roar;  and  it  was  not  till  I had  crossed  the 
mountain  top,  and  began  to  descerní  into  a wild  glen  of  the  Tyrol, 
that  I quite  lost  the  uiurmur  of  its  waters.  Winding  down  a steep 
path,  an  alternation  of  rock  and  swamp,  I at  length  reached  Geslos, 
a collection  of  wooden  llovéis,  in  the  midst  of  desoíate  pine-forests  ; 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  up  the  valley  as  I reached 
my  halting-place. 

Next  morning  I wound  down  the  valley  by  one  of  the  worst  roads 

1 have  ever  met  with  ; and,  after  battering  my  feet  for  four  hours 
over  rocks,  I reached  the  beautiful  village  of  Zell,  in  Zillerthal.  The 
view  from  the  bridge  of  Zell  delighted  me — the  church  with  its 
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taper  spire,  the  pieturesque  houscs  clustered  round  it — the  snowy 
alps  which  closed  the  valley  to  the  south — all  was  lovely.  I pur- 
sued  my  course  down  the  valley,  wbich  is  throughout  beautiful,  and 
enteriug  towards  evening  the  great  valley  of  the  Inn,  I pushed  on  to 
Schwatz,  a town  with  a fine  church  ; and  next  day,  procecding  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  I reached  the  capital  of  Tyrol. 

Innsbruck  is  all,  and  more,  than  I liad  expected.  It  is  but  a small 
place  for  the  capital  of  a province,  for  it  contains  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  ; yet  it  is  a charming  little  town.  It  has 
clean,  wide,  and  even  handsome  streets,  and  some  curious  oíd  houses 
and  churches.  The  Hof  Kirche  contains  a fine  statue  of  Andrew 
Hofer,  and  a large  collection  of  curious  effigies  in  bronze,  represent- 
ing  diíferent  Germán  Emperors,  who  form  a solemn  and  imposing 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  To  a lover  of  mountain  scenery 
the  situation  of  Innsbruck  is  perfect.  It  lies  in  a small  but  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Inn,  and  surmounted  by  grand  mountain 
ridges.  The  garb  and  appearance  of  the  groups  of  peasants  who 
throng  the  streets  of  Innsbruck  accord  well  with  the  character  of 
the  town  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  dress,  as  well  as  in 
their  handsome  features  and  tall  muscular  figures,  they  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  peasant.  The  same  high-crowned  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  the  same  short  jacket,  stockings,  and  closely- 
fitting  breeches.  They  also  wear  a belt,  or  girdle,  round  the  waist ; 
not,  however,  of  the  blue  or  scarlet  wool  which  the  Spanish  peasant 
uses,  but  of  black  leather,  curiously  ornamented.  Ilere,  too,  as  in 
Spain,  the  men  all  wear  tlic  moustache.  The  women  of  the  northern 
valleys  have  the  high-crowned  hat,  jacket,  and  half-boots  of  the 
men  ; and,  though  they  have  comely  and  regular  features,  are  withal 
somewhat  too  masculine  in  their  appearance  to  suit  my  taste.  If 
the  men  resemble  the  bold  paisanos  of  Arragon  and  Cataluña,  the 
women  are  as  unlike  the  soft  and  gentle  dames  of  Spain  as  they  well 
can  be.  At  Innsbruck  I rested  some  time,  and  amused  myself  dur- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  in  strolling  about  the  very  pretty  public 
walks  which  deck  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  book  in  hand,  and  pipe  in 
mouth  ; in  the  evening  I rambled  into  the  neighbouring  glens,  or 
watched  the  practice  with  the  rifle,  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
the  Tyrol  ese. 


A SONG. 

Disdain  not  the  minstrcl,  thougli  love  be  his  theme — 

In  pity  to  mortals  ’twas  given, 

To  blend  with  the  darkness  of  life’s  chilling  dream, 

A ray  of  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

When  Edén  was  lost,  and  man  senteneed  to  rovo, 

This  one  wreck  of  its  glory  remain’d  ; 

The  last  lingering  solace  allow’d  him  was  love, 

In  its  origin  bright  and  unstaiiiM. 

And  still  the  fond  passion  its  altars  will  raise 
In  the  liearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave ; 

It  springs  in  the  soul  from  the  eye-tlirilling  gazc, 

And  smooths  e’en  the  path  to  the  grave. 

Olí  ! still  may  affection,  unsullied  by  eartli, 

Per  vade  the  soft  hreasts  of  the  you  ng, 

By  its  purity  marking  its  lieavenly  birtl), 

The  fountain  of  light,  whence  it  sprung.  II.  B.  K. 
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Tixere  are  persons  who  argüe,  and  tlie  French  nation  warmly  en- 
courage  the  idea,  that  a soldier  should  be  a reasoning  animal ; that 
the  powers  vested  in  him  should  be  used  only  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  he  should  alvvays  consider 
every  order  reeeived  by  him  as  discretionary.  The  majority,  how- 
ever,  of  military  men  consider  that  a soldier  should  be  little  more 
than  an  automaton  when  under  arms,  and  I confess  I am  of  the  same 
opinión.  In  his  private  acts  it  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  cavil  and 
to  argüe,  and  change  his  miad  as  often  as  he  likes ; but  wlien 
habited  and  armed,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  who  is  at 
least  supposed  to  know  better  than  himself,  I consider  that  tiie  sol- 
dier should  blindly  obey  whatever  directions  he  may  receive,  and 
act  strictly  as  he  may  be  commanded  to  do.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
so  mucli  admire  the  native  troops  of  India.  A sepoy  is  a part,  a 
willing  and  active  part,  of  his  officer.  He  knows  no  will  but  that  of 
his  leader.  He  hesitates  not  to  do  whatsoever  that  leader  tells  him, 
so  long  as  he  finds  his  own  danger  shared  by  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
instant  the  European  officer  wavers  or  flies,  the  sepoy  does  the  same. 
But  into  the  very  cannon’s  mouth  if  led  by  his  superior,  the  native 
soldier  will  boldly  follow.  He  requires  no  exciting  cause  of  war  to 
goad  him  on  to  valour  ; no  cry  of  Vive  V Kmpereur  !”  to  hurry  him 
on  to  glory  ; quietly  and  steadily  he  ad vanees  at  the  bidding  of  his 
officer,  nor  does  he  turn  his  back  till  that  officer  desires  him  to  re- 
treat,  only  checking  his  onward  career  when  death,  orthe  commands 
of  his  superior,  compel  him  to  do  so. 

I remember,  when  quartered  at  JDelhi,  that  many  things  had  been 
stolen  from  the  officers*  quarters  ; a series  of  petty  tliefts  had  put 
us  all  on  the  qui  vive . These  depredations  were  evidently  com- 
mitted  by  some  stranger,  who  after  nightfall  managed  to  get  into 
cantouments  ; every  avenue  to  our  lines  was  carefully  watched  by 
sentries,  with  strict  orders  that  any  one  approaching  and  refusing  to 
give  the  countersign  was  immediately  to  be  fired  on.  These  orders 
were  fulfillcd  in  the  bazaar,  and  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  to 
prevent  any  untoward  accident  arising  out  of  their  strict  fulfilment. 

One  evening  I had  strolled  into  Major  M‘Pherson's  quarters,  and 
was  enjoying  a hookah  with  that  distinguished  officer  (than  whorn  a 
braver  or  better  never  lived),  when  we  were  suddenly  uroused  from 
our  slecpy  employment  by  the  sharp  report  of  a musket.  We  both 
started  up,  and  rushed  out  to  inquire  the  cause ; for  I need  not  add 
for  the  information  of  the  military  portion  of  my  readers,  that  no- 
thing  but  a cause  of  importance  can  justify  the  discharge  of  íirc- 
arms  in  a garrison-town  ; and,  finding  that  the  sound  proceeded 
from  a central  fort  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  we  started  at  full 
speed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstanee. 

When  we  carne  up,  we  beheld  by  the  light  of  torches,  carried  by 
persons  who,  like  ourselves,  had  been  attraeted  to  the  spot  by  the 
report,  a dead  body  stretched  on  the  ground,  while  across  it  lay  the 
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soldier,  apparently  insensible.  The  blood  was  still  streaming  from 
tile  wound  of  the  man  who  liad  been  sliot,  and  stained  the  white 
trowsers  of  the  sepoy.  I instantly  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
raised  up  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  really  dead,  or  mere- 
ly  in  a swoon.  As  his  countenance  met  my  view  I started  back 
witli  horror ; his  eyes,  friglitíully  distended,  exhibited  so  much  of 
the  white,  that  my  blood  curdled  as  I gazed  upon  him.  His  lips 
were  drawn  upwards  and  downwards,  shewing  his  ivory-like  teeth, 
which  chattered  in  fearful  insanity ; and,  as  he  strugglcd  with  tliose 
who  attempted  to  lift  him  up,  as  he  strove  hard  again  to  throw  him- 
self  on  the  corpse  before  him,  I beheld  with  horror  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  what  the  faculty,  Ibelieve,  entitle  Risus  Snrdonicus , work- 
ing  on  the  lower  part  of  a face,  wliose  fierce  and  glaring  eye  denoted 
raving  and  agonizing  madness. 

Tlie  frantic  gestures,  and  rending  screams,  the  menacing  threats, 
alternated  with  feeble  sighs,  piteous  entreaties  for  mercy  uttered  by 
the  poor  fellow  before  us,  wliom  I well  knew,  and  whom  I liad  seen 
in  perfect  health  only  a few  hours  before,  shocked  me  to  a degree  I 
cannot  describe,  and  almost  deprived  me  of  the  presence  of  mind 
it  required  to  make  instant  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us. 

The  unhappy  maniac  led  away,  I instantly  set  about  invcstigating 
the  circumstance,  which  turned  out  to  be  as  follows : — 

Jesseree,  the  poor  fellow  I llave  mentioned,  had  been  posted  on 
sentry  about  an  hour  before  midnight,  with  strict  orders  to  fire  on 
any  one  who  might  approach  without  giving  the  password.  Scarcely 
had  two-thirds  of  his  allotted  time  to  remain  on  this  duty  elapsed, 
when  a footstep  was  heard  stealthily  approaching.  The  sentinel 
ehallenged ; but,  instead  of  receiving  a reply,  the  intruder  only 
seemed  to  advance  quicker ; a second  time,  and  still  silent;  a 
third,  and  Jesseree,  lcvelling  his  musket,  fired  at  the  individual  now 
seen  within  twenty  yards,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a more  than 
usually  obscure  night.  The  report  had  not  yet  died  away,  when 
Jesseree  heard  a cry  of  agony,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  his  oíd 
father  cali  out  the  ñame  of  his  beloved  son.  He  threw  down  his 
musket,  and  madly  rushed  up  to  his  victini,  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
unintentional  parricide  had  but  too  efTectually  taken  aim  ; and  with 
that  cry  of  affection  which  had  caused  the  child  to  recognize  his 
parent,  life  had  fled  for  ever  from  the  breast  of  the  okl  Judian,  who 
had  travelled  on  foot  througli  dangerous  woods,  and  swam  the  most 
rapid  rivers,  once  more  to  behold,  as  he  had  hoped,  his  darling  off- 
spring.  Nearly  six  hundred  miles  had  he  travelled,  through  difli- 
culties  innumerable,  to  embrace  once  more  the  life  of  his  declining 
age.  He  had  heard  his  loved  voice,  when  in  English  (as  is  cus- 
tomary)  he  had  ehallenged,  and  not  understanding  the  meaniug  of 
the  demand,  had  rushed  forward  to  press  to  his  fond  lieart  that  son 
whose  fatal  aim  had  in  an  instant  deprived  the  autlior  of  his  being  of 
life.  He  had  fallen  dead,  attempting  to  utter  his  ñame. 

The  next  morning  I fervently  uttered  an  exclamation  of  thanks- 
giving,  when  I heard  that  death  had  relieved  the  maniac  from  his 
sufferings. 
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CIIAFTER  XIX. 

LONDONOFIIILISTS. 

To  thc  man  in  London  the  affairs  of  life,  política],  literary,  seienti- 
fic,  social,  come  fresh  and  fresh  at  first  hand.  News  is  netas  here ; 
we  get  it  liot,  new,  and  smoking,  likc  a brcakfast  roll ; great  events 
are  stirring  near  us,  great  men  are  around  us,  great  ñames  are  in  our 
mouths;  and  although  these  concern  us  as  little,  perhaps  less,  than 
they  do  dwellers  in  remóte  places,  yet  because  we  are  upon  the  spot, 
we  take  tlie  same  ¡ntercst  as  if  we  were  partners  in  the  action. 

We  are  at  the  head-quarters  of  power,  anditis  amusingto  hearour 
coffee-house  politicians  talk  as  if  they  were  power  itself ; at  the  me- 
trópolis of  the  world  our  ideas  grow  metropolitan,  and  we  puff  our- 
selves  ¡uto  something  likc  analogy  with  thc  magnitude  of  the  place 
wherein  we  dwell. 

The  pett.y  gossip,  the  small  yet  irritating  interference  of  others  in 
your  affairs,  and  the  too  intímate  knowledge  men,  and  women  too, 
have  of  each  other  in  remoter  places,  we  are  free  from.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  choice  of  ambition,  retirement, 
action,  and  repose,  should  alike  fall  upon  a sphere  where  the  field  of 
ambition  is  inimitable,  the  means  of  retirement  complete,  and  the  op- 
portunities  of  activity  or  relaxation,  without  stint  or  end. 

If,  as  has  been  asserted,  all  pleasure  consists  in  variety,  where,  savc 
in  this  metrópolis,  can  variety  furnish  sucli  inexhaustible  stores  of 
pleasure  ? Ñor  do  we  speak  of  pleasure  mcrely  as  selíish  pleasure, 
or  the  painful  pleasure  of  dissipation  ; but  pleasures  of  high  converse, 
great  undertakings,  brilliant  successes,  and  lasting  renown, 

Of  Londonophilists  none  were  more  enthusiastic,  constant.,  or  warm 
in  their  attaelmient  to  this,  the  head-quarters  of  iife,  tlian  the  illus- 
trious  Samuel  Johnson. 

“ Talking  of  London,”  he  observed,  ct  sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a just 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  its  great  strects  and  squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumera- 
ble little  lañes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  thc  showy  evolutions  of 
buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  whieh  are 
crowded  together  that  tlie  immensity  of  London  consists.” 

In  another  place  it  is  recorded : 

“ We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich  Park.  He  askcd  me,  I 
suppose,  by  way  of  trying  my  disposition,  1 Is  not  this  very  fine  ?’ 
Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  being  more 
dclighted  with  the  ‘ busy  hum  of  raen/  I answered,  ‘ Yes,  sir ; but 
not  equal  to  Fleet  Street.’  Johnson.  (You  are  right,  sir / 99 

Again  : 

“ It  was  a delightful  day ; as  we  walked  to  St.  Clementes  Church  I 
again  remarkcd  that  Fleet  Street  was  the  most  checrful  scene  in  the 
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vvorld.  4 Fleet  Street/  said  I,  4 is,  in  my  mind,  more  delightful  than 
Tempe/ — 4 Ay,  sir ; but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull/  ” 

Lipón  almost  every  occasion  his  preeminent  appetite  for  London  life 
is  strongly  evidenced.  “ The  happinesa  of  London”  he  said,  44  is  not 
to  he  conceived  but  hy  tliose  who  have  Leen  in  it . 1 will  ven  ture  to  say, 

there  is  more  learning  and  science  witliin  tlie  circumference  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  novv  sit,  than  in  all  thc  rcst  of  the  kingdom. — 
Boswell.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  distance  at  which  peo- 
pie  live  from  one  another. — Johnson.  Yes,  sir ; but  that  is  occa- 
sioned  by  the  largcness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
advantages.” 

He  observed,  that  the  induence  of  London  now  extended  cvcry- 
where,  and  that,  from  all  manner  of  communication  being  opened, 
there  shortly  would  be  no  remains  of  thc  aucient  simplicity,  or  places 
of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

Ofthe  obscurity  of  modes  of  life  liere,  he  said,  44  A man  who  is  not 
publicly  known  in  London  may  live  as  he  picases,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  him ; but  it  is  wonderful  how  a pcrson  of  any  consc- 
quence  is  watched.” 

In  a burst  of  his  predominent  enthusiasm,  when  twitted  with  hav- 
ing  seen  no  more  than  his  native  island  could  oífer  to  his  notice,  he 
cxclaimed,  41  But,  sir,  by  seeing  London  I have  seen  as  much  of  life 
as  the  world  can  shew. — Boswf.ll.  You  have  not  seen  Pekín. — John- 
son. What  is  Pekin  ? Ten  thousand  Londoners  would  drive  all  thc 
people  of  Pekin ; tliey  would  drive  them  like  deer.” 

Yct  lie  would  not  permit  in  otliers  an  irrational  preference  for 
London  to  influence  the  minds  of  others,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
circumstances,  or  neglect  of  their  affairs  ; he  writes  to  Boswell  : — 44 1 
do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other  places,  for  it  is 
really  to  be  preferrcd,  if  the  choice  is  free ; but  few  have  the  choice 
of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life  ; and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action.” 

He  observed,  44  London  is  nothing  to  some  people,  but  to  a man 
wliose  pleasure  is  intcllcctual  London  is  the  place.  And  there  is  no 
place  where  cconomy  can  be  so  wcll  practised  as  in  London  ; more 
can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  anywherc  else. 
You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a small  place  ; you  niust 
make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here  a lady  may  have  well-furnished 
apartments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  ment  in  her  kitchcn.” 
Again,  on  another  occasion  he  is  said, 44  To  have  talked  a good  deal 
of  the  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  observed  that 
men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few 
could  even  imagine/' 

44  Our  conversaron,”  observes  his  biographer,  44  turned  upon  living 
in  the  country;  when  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the 
dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  con- 
sider  as  a kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  4 Yet,  sir/  said  I,  4 there  are 
many  people  who  are  contentto  live  in  the  country/ — Johnson.  4 Sir, 
it  is  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world,  we  are  told  by  natural 
philosophers  that  a body  is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ; they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country  are Jit  for  the  country/” 

The  essence  of  Jolmsoi/s  enthusiastic  preference  for  London  was 
twofold ; the  zest  with  which  he  enjoyed  at  once  its  creature-com- 
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forts,  and  the  exhilarating  effervescence  of  i ts  talk.  “ Walking  in  a 
wood  when  it  rained  was,”  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  “ the  only  rural  iniage  he 
pleased  his  fancy  with.  For,”  said  he,  “ after  one  has  gathered  the 
apples  in  an  orchard,  one  wishcs  them  well-baked,  and  removed  to  a 
London  eating-house  for  enjoyment.” 

“ There  is  in  this  world,”  he  observed,  “ no  real  delight,  except  in 
those  of  sensuality,  but  exchange  of  ideas  in  conversution  ; and  who- 
ever  has  once  experienced  (he  ful  i 1 fiow  of  London  (alhy  when  he  re- 
tires to  country  friendships  and  rural  sports,  nmst  either  be  content- 
ed  to  turn  baby  again,  and  play  with  the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine  away 
like  a great  fish  in  a little  pond,  and  die  for  want  of  his  usual  food.” 
The  llev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  assistant-preacher  at  the  Temple,  in  a 
communication  to  the  indcfatigable  Boswell,  says  : — 

“Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London  ; he  observed  that  a man 
stored  his  mind  there  much  better  than  anywhere  else;  and  that  in 
remóte  situations  a man’s  body  might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was 
starved,  and  his  facultics  apt  to  degcnerate,  from  want  of  exereise 
and  competition.  i No  place/  he  said,  i cured  a man’s  vanity  or  arro- 
gance  so  well  as  London  ; for,  as  no  man  was  either  great  or  good, 
per  se , but  as  compared  with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  was  sure 
to  find  in  the  metrópolis  many  his  equals,  and  some  his  superiors.’ 
lie  observed,  that  a man  in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in 
love  indiscreetly  than  any  where  else;  for  there  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding  between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a vast  variety  of  objects 
kept  him  safe.  lie  told  me  that  he  liad  frcquently  been  offered 
country  preferment  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders  ; but  he  would 
not  lcave  the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange 
the  exhilarating  joys  and  splendid  decorations  of  public  life,  for  the 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remóte  situations.’* 

Neither  age,  sickncss,  approacliing  death,  ñor  retirement,  and  the 
endearing  respect  of  friends  in  his  native  place,  could  wean  him  from 
Londonophilism.  u Such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a relish 
liad  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment,  that  he  languishcd  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having  be- 
come  quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metrópolis; 
and  therefore,  though  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends  who  loved 
and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  liad  a very  sincere  aífection,  he 
still  found  that  such  conversation  as  London  aífords  could  be  found 
nowhere  else.  These  feelings,  joined  to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London,  who  kindly 
and  generously  attended  him,  without  accepting  fees,  raade  him  re- 
solve  to  return  to  the  metrópolis.” 

Perhaps,  to  the  val  id  reasons  adduced  above  for  Johnson’s  enthusi- 
astic  preference  of  London,  we  might  add  the  apparent  equality  of 
outward  condition  resulting  from  the  variety  of  ambitions  — wealth, 
pow  er,  learning,  taste,  idleness,  and  pleasure,  mutually  acting,  and 
in  some  sort  neutralizing  one  another.  In  country-places  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  greatest  land-owncr,  or  the  wealthiest  man,  overcrows 
all  other  distinctions ; he  is  the  great  man  of  the  place;  in  London 
his  greatness  does  not  extend  nextdooi' ; he  is  great  in  his  own  house. 
among  his  own  dependents  and  servants ; his  tradesmen,  even,  llave 
no  conception  of  him,  save  as  a good  customer.  However  large  his 
fortune,  London  liath  fortunes  yct  larger  than  his;  his  pride  ofbirth, 
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which  in  tlie  country  mises  him  aloft  above  liis  neighbours,  in  London 
is  levclled  with  a great  and  numerous  high-born  class  ; his  broad  acres 
give  bim  strength,  weight,  and  importance,  only  while,  I¡ke  Antreus, 
lie  touches  the  paternal  sod.  In  the  country  he  is  one  only>  in  town 
one  of  thousands  ; at  borne,  he  ¡s  the  man  in  everybody's  mouth  ; in 
London,  nobody  knows  where  he  lives,  how  he  lives,  ñor  would  a 
butcher’s  boy  turn  his  head  o’  one  side  to  look  at  him. 

Boswell  was  equal  with  his  great  associate,  at  least,  in  one  respect 
— be  equally  delighted  in  the  intellectual  life  of  London. 

44  Ilaving  always  entertained  an  exalted  idea  of  the  felicity  of 
London,  in  the  year  1760  he  visited  that  capital;  in  the  manners  and 
amusements  of  which  he  found  so  much  that  was  congenial  to  his 
own  tastes  and  feelings,  that  it  ever  after  became  his  favourite  resi- 
dence,  whither  he  always  returned  from  his  estáte  in  Scotland,  and 
from  his  various  rambles  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  with  increas- 
ing  eagerness  and  delight ; and  we  find  him,  nearly  twenty  years 
after,  condemning  Scotland  as  too  narrow  a sphere,  and  wishing  to 
make  his  chief  residence  in  London,  which  he  calis  the  great  scene  of 
ambition,  instruction,  and,  comparatively,  máliing  his  heaven  upon 
cortil? 

Fielding,  in  one  of  his  novéis,  forcibly  pourtrays  tlic  condition  of  a 
man  broken  by  misfortune,  hiding  his  miseries  in  the  heartlessness  of 
London. 

11 1 hastened,  therefore,  back  to  London,  the  best  retirement  of 
either  grief  or  shame,  except  for  persons  of  a very  public  character ; 
for  liere  you  liave  the  advantage  of  solitude  without  its  disadvantagc, 
since  you  may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same  time  ; and,  while 
you  walk  or  sit  unobserved,  noise,  hurry,  and  a constant  succession  of 
objects,  entertain  themind,  andprevent  the  spirits  from  preying  upon 
tliemselves,  or  rather,  upon  grief  and  shame,  which  are  the  worst  diet 
in  the  world,  and  which,  tliough  t liere  are  many  who  never  taste 
either  but  in  public,  tliere  are  some  who  can  feed  very  plentifully, 
and  very  fatally  whcn  alone. 

“ But,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  human  good  without  its  concomitant 
evil,  so  there  are  people  who  find  an  inconvenience  in  this  unobserv- 
ing  temper  of  mankind.  I mean  persons  who  háve  no  xnoncy ; for  as 
you  are  not  put  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  are  you  clothed  or  fed 
by  those  who  do  not  know  you.  And  a man  may  be  as  easily  starved 
in  Leadenhall  market  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.0 

Sir  Ilumphrey  Davy  has  pourtrayed  the  sunny  and  shady  side  of 
the  picture  with  great  truth  and  feeling. 

14  In  my  youth,  and  through  the  pride  of  manhood,  I never  entered 
London  without  feelings  of  pleasure  and  hope.  It  was  to  me  as  the 
grand  theatre  of  intellectual  activity,  the  ficld  of  every  species  of  en- 
terprise  and  action,  the  metrópolis  of  the  world  of  business,  thought, 
and  action. 

“ There  I was  sure  to  find  the  friends  and  companions  of  my  youth, 
to  hear  the  voice  of  encouragement  and  praisc.  There  society  of  the 
most  refined  kind  oífered  daily  its  banquets  to  the  mind  with  such 
varicty  that  satiety  liad  no  place  in  them,  and  new  objects  of  interest 
and  ambition  were  constantly  exciting  attention,  either  in  politics, 
literature,  or  Science.” 

How  melancholy  and  complctely  sad  the  reverse  of  the  picture  ; 
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ñor  more  contrasted  a sunrisc  from  the  glowing  pencil  of  Claude 
tlmn  a twilight  cmbrowned  with  the  broad,  deep  shadows  of  a Item- 
brandt. 

“ I now  entered  tliis  great  city  in  a very  diíferent  tone  of  mind — 
one  of  settled  melancholy,  not  merely  produced  by  the  mourníul 
event  which  recalled  me  to  my  country,  but  owing  likewise  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  condi tion  of  my  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
being.  My  1 leal th  was  gone,  my  ambition  was  satisficd;  I was  no 
longer  excited  by  the  ambition  of  distinction  ; what  I regarded  most 
tenderly  was  in  the  grave ; and,  to  take  a metaphor  derived  from  the 
change  produced  by  time  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  my  cup  of  life 
was  no  longer  sparkling,  sweet,  and  effervescent ; it  had  lost  its 
sweetness  without  losing  its  power,  and  it  had  become  bitter.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  LONDON. 

Notwithstanding  the  forcé  of  these  great  examples,  we  should 
ill  discharge  our  duty  to  many  a young  man  wlio  may  be  tempted  to 
try  bis  fortune  in  tliis  great  arena  of  ambition  and  action,  if  we  did 
not  warn  him  that  London  life  is  not  all  sunshine,  or  instruct  liirn 
that  there  are  great  and  serious  disadvantages  attending  the  lives  of 
those  who  piten  their  tents  therein. 

When  we  descant  upon  the  pleasures  of  London,  its  infinite  variety, 
its  splendour,  its  wide  avenues  of  ambition,  let  it  never  he  forgotten 
by  our  young  and  adventurous  readers  that  it  is  also  a place  of  toil, 
hardship,  struggle,  and  privation  ; a place  where  the  most  severe 
study,  the  most  intense  labour,  the  most  resolute  self-denial,  are  im- 
perativcly  demanded,  to  open  to  him  aught  of  its  splendour,  its  va- 
riety, its  pleasure,  its  opportunitics  of  action  and  ambition. 

In  many  points  of  view,  London  is  not  a desirable  place  to  dwell ; 
in  many  more  it  is  positively  objectionable;  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced,  it  is  in  almost  every  sense  highly  dangerous.  Let  the 
young  man,  excited  by  what  he  may  have  hcard  or  read  of  London, 
and  who  finds  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  how  greatly 

M Distancc  lcnds  enchantineiit  to  tlie  view,” 

pause  before  he  swells  the  full  tide  of  existence  struggling  in  London, 
and  liear  what  one  oíd  and  experienccd  in  its  ways  has  to  say. 

Let  him  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  London  labour-market 
is  always  overstocked.  We  do  not  refer  only  to  mere  mechanic  toil  ; 
professional  skill  is  supplied  in  mucli  greater  abundance  than  is  re- 
quired  by  the  demand. 

A place  to  which  thousands  are  daily  attracted  by  the  workings  of 
an  excited  imagination,  and  the  delusive  promises  of  liope,  must  be 
pcrpetually  overílowing  with  a surplus  talent,  ambitious  of  establish- 
ment  in  an  inimitable  and  boundless  sphere ; and,  as  we  never  calcú- 
late our  doubts  and  fears  with  the  same  exaetness  with  which  we 
enumérate  the  chances  in  our  favour,  which  vanity,  caprice,  ambition, 
are  apt  to  deceivc  us  with,  we  eaunot  wonder,  if,  when  we  come  to 
gird  on  our  armour,  and  prepare  for  the  battle,  our  heart  should 
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oftentimes  sink  within  us,  and  that  we  sliould  give  way  before  the 
difficult  realities  of  our  position. 

For,  ¡n  truth,  tlic  warfare  of  London  life  ¡s  a contest  in  which  the 
raw  recrnit  has  all  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  save  youth,  acti- 
vity,  and  the  desire  of  doing ; he  has  to  forcé  a place  among  thou- 
sands,  whose  places  are  already  settled  and  made  fast ; he  has  hefore 
liiin  the  difficult  premier  pas  qui  conté . 

In  the  next  place,  everything  in  London  is  done  by  conn exion. 
Connexion  necessarily  implies  introduction  ; not  the  ordinary  letter 
of  introduction  which,  when  young  and  inexperienced,  we  carried 
with  us  to  town  hy  pocketsful,  and  found  to  introduce  us  to  just — 
nothing  at  all ; but  the  introduction  of  knowledge,  experience,  skill 
applicahle  in  a high  degree  to  some  useful,  practical  purpose  of  life, 
for  which  raen  are  wanted,  and  for  which,  when  they  are  wanted, 
they  are  accnstomed  to  be  paid.  Of  course,  if  you  go  to  London  for 
the  gratificaron  of  your  vanity,  or  as  an  author,  or  other  poor  devil  of 
that  sort,  or  because  you  think  yourself  a clever  fellow,  or  your  pa- 
rents  think  so  for  you,  that  is  another  affair.  1 only  recommend  yon 
to  take  plenty  of  rnoney  in  your  pocket.  I am  now  writing  for  the 
information  of  people  who  mean  to  do  well,  in  a well-doing  way,  and 
not  for  clever  fcllows  or  madmcn. 

Then,  I tell  you,  first  make  a connexion , — a connexion  upon  your 
rnerits , and  upon  nothing  else ; for  nothing  else  will  serve  yon  here. 
And  this  connexion  is  best  raade  in  the  country,  where,  under  the 
keen  eye  of  your  neighhours,  relatives,  and  fricnds,  you  can  forra  your 
character  into  liabits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy,  which 
you  will  find  occasion  for,  and  profit  in,  every  day  of  your  life.  Or, 
if  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  a connexion  in  London  already 
estahlished,  and  that  you  go  there  to  learn  your  business,  leave  Latin 
hehind  you,  and  all  other  kinds  of  trash,  and  go  with  a practical, 
common-sensical  education  ; not  an  education  of  hooks  merely,  not 
even  a sound  commercial  education,  but  a hábil  of  looking  straight 
forward,  of  straight-forward  acting,  of  judging  rightly,  and  raaking 
reason  at  once  the  spring  of  your  action,  and  the  bounds  of  your  de- 
sires.  And  if  you  have  not  at  least  indications  of  a steady,  deter- 
mined  character, — if  unhappily  you  show  yourself  a bad  or  a clever 
boy, — if  you  are  very  talented,  or  very  idle, — if  you  cannot  gara  wis- 
dora  except  by  paying  the  market-price  for  it,  ray  advice  to  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  is,  that  they  should  never  let  you  put  a 
foot  in  London. 

Another  word  in  your  ear ; if,  unhappily,  you  may  be  a bit  of  a 
scamp,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  don't  be  fool  enough  to  imagine 
that  you  can  go  on  with  your  pranks  in  London  without  paying  the 
customary  penalty.  London  is  a wide  place  and  a long,  but  rutnour 
has  wider  scope  and  a longer  tongue  ; ñor  is  there  any  place  I have 
seen  (and  this  I tell  you  in  good  time)  where  character , in  the  raost 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  vital,  or  where  the  want  of  it 
is  so  fatal  to  a man’s  success  as  London. 

Never  imagine  that  London  wraps  a man’s  vices  or  follies  all  over 
like  a cloak.  It  does  no  such  thing.  When  we  told  you  that  there  is 
frecdom  here  frora  observation  and  neighbourly  gossip,  we  told  the 
truth  ; but  the  truth  holds  only  of  those  who  choose  to  live  alone, 
and  who,  perchance,  may  have  reasons  for  living  alone.  If  you 
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choosc  to  be  a recluse,  or  to  lead  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  London  is  the 
greatest  desert.  yon  can  find,  and  a more  secluded  hermitage  than 
mountains  can  bestovv.  So  long  as  you  pay  your  way,  annoy  nobody, 
and  be  not  found  out,  you  can  go  on  as  you  picase,  and  pursue,  with- 
out  interíerence  or  observation,  your  especial  vice  or  dissipation. 

But  when  yon  want  anything  of  society,  or  of  the  goodwill  of  men, 
— employment,  advancement,  respect,  credit,  consideraron,  or  the 
intimacy  of  the  wise  and  good,  you  will  find  your  character  has  gone 
before  you  like  a herald,  with  the  difference  only  that,  ¡nstead  of  pro- 
claiming  your  titles  of  honour,  Fame,  who  performs  the  part  of  Nor- 
roy  King  at  Arms,  is  much  more  busy  to  sound  upon  her  trumpet  the 
base  notes  of  your  life,  tliau  to  flourish  out  your  virtues  or  abilities. 

If  you  are  a man  of  any  note,  or  striving  to  makc  a ñame  for  your- 
self,  you  will,  of  course,  have  enemies.  Nowhere  will  you  have  more 
than  m London,  because  nowhere  is  eompetition,  not  only  for  fortune, 
but  for  that  bombastic  bladder  of  win d9Jame,  more  active  and  unre- 
mitting.  Of  course  your  enemies  will  have  a fling  at  you  ; and  your 
friends,  if  you  llave  any,  you  may  rest  assured  will  be  very  little  be- 
hind  your  enemies,  in  damning  with  faint  praise,  assenting  with  civil 
leer,  and  good-naturedly  bringing  on  the  taj)is>  which  they  are  sure  to 
do,  whatever  defeets  in  your  life  or  conversaron  tlieir  intimacy  may 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with. 

Tliis  observation  may  seem  harsh,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
fricndship  ; but  every  reader  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  test  its  truth; 
and  if  he  comes  forward  and  says,  that  in  any  conversation  about  an 
absen t friend  among  friends,  he  has  not  heard  the  predominan t vice, 
folly,  or  eccentricity  of  that  friend  ineidentally  touched  upon,  at  least 
once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  thenl  beg  pardon  for  the  calumny, 
and  desire  the  pleasure  of  his  better  acquaintance. 

In  London,  especially  among  the  enterprising  and  ambitious,  we 
have  often  sighed  over  the  hollowness  and  selfishness  that  exist 
even  among  friends.  The  field  being  unlimitcd,  and  the  horizon 
boundless,  each  man's  desires,  each  man’s  ambition,  are  perpetually 
extending  from  the  centre  of  self.  Nowhere  is  commendation  less 
warm,  nowhere  encouragement  less  hearty,  nowhere  does  failure  or 
misfortune  fmd  less  compassion,  pity,  or  relief. 

This  all-absorbing  selfishness  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending 
a London  life  ; it  re-aets  upon  yourselti  hardens  your  heart  in  your 
own  defence,  and  renders  you  incapable  of  those  tender  promptings  of 
pity,  and  those  delicate  sensibilities  of  aífectiou,  without  which,  in  our 
estimation,  a man  is  no  more  than  a two-lcgged  rhinoceros. 

But  to  return.  If  you  are  a footman  or  Minister  of  State,  a jour- 
neyman  tailor  or  Lord  Chamberlain,  a Marchioness  or  maid-of-all 
work,  you  will  find  charactcr  absol utely  necessary  to  your  success, 
and,  what  is  more  than  success,  to  your  happiness.  Not  that  you 
will  escape  calumny;  don’t  imagine  it.  Live  so  as  not  to  deserve  it ; 
for  calumny  runs  like  water  from  a duck’s  back,  unless  the  inward 
se n se  of  right  and  wrong  adds  its  whisper  witliin  the  breast. 

Live,  tlien,  so  that  calumny  shall  swim  against  the  puré  and  even 
tenor  of  a well-spent  life.  Whatever  your  weak  point,  or  your  pre- 
dominant  vice  may  be,  if  your  enemies  get  liold  of  it,  no  such  matter; 
tliey  must  have  something;  and,  being  known  your  enemies,  tlieir 
animadversions  upon  you  will  fall  with  so  much  diminished  weight. 
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I3ut  guard  it  sedulously  from  your  friends;  they  will  make  no  secret 
of  it.  When  you  wish  a friend  to  kccp  a secret,  tell  hím  something 
of  yourself  tlmt  it  vvould  be  creditable  to  you  to  have  known,  and  you 
may  depend  on  ’t  it  will  never  g o any  farther. 

13ut  never  for  a moment  imagine  that  without  conduct,  and  its 
consequent  character,  you  can  get  on  in  London.  We  hear  it  called 
a sink  of  vice,  an  abiding  place  of  iniquity,  and  what  not.  Was  it 
iniquity  or  vice,  we  might  inquire,  that  raised  tlie  stately  frame  of  its 
social  structure,  where  every  gradation  in  the  scale  of  life  is  preserved 
harmoniously  and  in  order?  Was  it  iniquity  or  vice  tliat  filled  its 
streets  and  squares  witli  spacious  buildings,  that  spread  over  its  face 
a thousand  charitable  institutions,  that  crowd  the  shipping  of  nations 
into  its  docks,  that  fill  the  hand  of  the  artizan  with  work,  and  his 
home  with  fatness  ? No,  sir,  it  is  industry,  enterprize,  self- denial, 
economy,  and  credit.  London  is  a place  of  work ; and  if  you  have 
not  a turn  for  that  amusement, — if  you  cannot  take  your  pleasuro  out 
of  a tough  job, — if  you  cannot  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  fight  your 
way  to  the  top,  try  Yankee-land,  or  Australia,  or  Texas,  or  some  other 
loose-living  place,  where  you  can  work  one  day  and  sleep  six.  That 
will  not  do  here,  it  will  not  do,  sir,  I assure  you. 

Vice  liides  in  boles  and  corners,  lurks  about  in  the  clouds  of  the 
n i gil  t,  gets  transponed  or  hanged,  lives  miserably  on  gin,  and  dies  in 
the  hospitals  or  the  workhouses  of  London,  just  the  same  as  it  does  in 
Little  Pedlington ; and  London  being  larger  than  Little  Pedlington 
by  several  chalks,  more  vice  is  concentrated  here,  and  more  concen- 
trated  is  more  seen.  13ut  it  is  by  industry,  and  its  consequenccs,  not 
by  good  luck  or  accident,  that  the  adventurer  in  London  must  stand 
or  fall. 

A young  man  coming  here  to  learn  or  pursue  a trade  or  profession, 
is  exposed  to  terrible  temptations.  Vice  is  not  here,  at  first  siglit,  a 
monster  of  “ so  hideous  mien”  as  she  appears  in  places  less  luxurious 
and  less  populous  ; she  is  disguised  in  every  seductive  form,  decked 
out  with  every  ornament,  and  apt  to  excite  every  passion.  Mere 
moral  education  or  the  soundest  principies  will  often  fail  to  preserve 
youth  from  ruin.  However  well  and  creditably  the  business  of  the 
day  may  be  gone  through,  there  is  the  vacant  evening  to  he  passed, 
and  the  gloom  of  solitudc  to  be  dispelled ; the  theatre,  the  tavern,  the 
concert-room,  parade  before  his  inexperienced  eyes  their  dangerous 
attractions ; he  cannot  mope  in  his  chamber ; he  must  go  somewhere, 
and  he  can  hardly  go  any  where  that  he  will  not  go  wrong. 

The  want  of  a home , — the  escape  from  the  well-governed  paternal 
roof  to  the  chamber  or  the  furnished  lodging,  is  a trial  too  great  for 
many.  Many  sink  beneath  it.  If,  therefore,  we  might  offer  our 
humble  suggestion  to  the  guardians  of  youth, — if  we  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  attempt  to  do  a little  good,  (without  which  twopence-half- 
penny  is  too  much  for  the  best  papers  ever  penned,)  we  would  advise, 
that  the  first  establishment  of  youth  in  London  should  be,  if  possible, 
in  a well-governed  family,  where  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  its  business,  and  where  a refuge  might  be 
found  in  the  social  circle  from  low  pursuits,  mean  habits,  and  danger- 
ous dissipations. 

Ilaving  thus  wisely  established  youth  in  a comfortable  home,  where 
he  sliall  have  at  least  refuge  from  the  temptations  of  the  town,  the 
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next  point  of  moment  is  the  choice  of  liis  way  of  life.  Tliis,  indeed, 
we  sliould  liavc  considercd  first ; but,  if  it  be  well  considered  in  prac- 
tice,  our  placing  it  a little  out  oí’tlie  regular  order  is  neither  here  ñor 
there. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  great  fools  in  tliis  respect,  with  respcct 
be  it  spoken.  You  hear  them  dilate  upon  the  inclination  of  a boy,  of 
the  bias  of  bis  genios,  of  what  lie  is  most  likely  to  be  fit  for,  and  such 
stuff ; as  if  it  were  not  as  true  as  the  moon  that  the  inclination  of  a 
boy  is  to  idleness,  the  bias  of  liis  genius  inclining  to  lioop  and  taw, 
and  bis  fitness  for  everything  that  is  nothing  good.  A boy  is  what  he 
is  made  to  he,  and  nothing  else.  If  he  is  made,  while  a boy,  to  deny 
himself,  to  bear  hardship,  disappoin tmen t,  and  fatigue ; to  enjoy  re- 
crention  or  receive  reward  rationally,  for  good  conduct,  as  the  man  in 
after  life  receives  it;  to  be  punished,  when  he  deserves  it,  not  with 
whips  ñor  vain  reproaches,  but  by  showing  him  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
tr usted,  as  men  punish  the  man,  when  he  deserves  it ; by  not  allow- 
ing  bis  mother  to  have  her  own  way  with  him,  and  by  turning  out  of 
doors  everybody  who  lauds  him  as  a smart  or  clever  boy ; by  putting 
him  early  on  bis  own  responsibility,  and  liis  own  resources,  and  early 
leading  him  to  a sensc  of  bis  interest  in  well-doing, — a boy  is  just  as 
fit  for  one  thing  as  for  another  thing. 

I speak  not  now  of  that  higlier  education,  to  which  all  worldly  in- 
terests  are  vanities  and  follies,  and  which  alone  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a sumid  rule  of  life;  because  I do  not  consider  myself,  though  no 
worse  than  my  neighbours,  a fit  man  to  interfere  with  what  does  not 
concern  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a writer  for  the  inagazincs. 

Profcssions  and  trades,  and  all  modes  of  living,  I find,  diífer  as  to 
eligibility  only  in  the  eyes  of  fools ; rnuch  misery  is  perpetuated  upon 
the  earth  by  notions  tlmt  the  bar  is  a better  profession  than  physic, 
or  the  church  (in  a worldly  sense)  than  the  bar,  or  that  life  is  plea- 
santer  in  the  army,  or  that  a cabinet-maker  is  a better  trade  than  a 
stucco-plasterer,  and  so  on.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  igno- 
rance  ; modes  of  life,  when  ice  luiow  and  have  experienced  them , are  all 
alike  in  tliis,  that  tliey  have  their  necessary  evils  and  compensatmg 
advantages,  and  that  a love  of  labour,  perseverance,  integrity,  and 
general  good  conduct,  are  necessary  to  success  in  any. 

Where  the  choice  of  life  is  determined  upon  untried  preferences, 
the  choice  is  the  choice  of  a fool;  when  it  results  from  cxperience, 
reason,  and  opportunity,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  wise  man. 

Therefore,  the  general  rule  of  life  in  London,  when  the  son  pursues 
the  vocation  of  bis  fatlier,  is  a wise  one  ; the  cxperience  of  genera- 
tions  is  transmitted,  together  with  his  savings,  from  father  to  son; 
every  new  possessor  of  the  sliop,  or  office,  or  business,  has  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy ; in  time  tile  establishment  be- 
comes  an  estáte,  and  its  annual  protits  a princely  revenue. 

I sliould  say,  tlien,  that  opportunity  sliould  determine  the  choice  of 
life;  that  wherever,  or  in  whatever  avoeation  the  best  prospeets  open 
of  well-doing,  therein  sliould  youth  make  his  selection ; that  lie 
sliould,  as  a general  rule,  follow  the  way  of  life  of  his  father,  or  next 
friend,  or  such  pursuit  as  he  could  be  assisted  in  by  whatever  con- 
nexion  or  ¡ntroduction  he  may  possess. 

If,  unfortunately,  his  choice  is  undetermined  by  tliis  great  and 
primary  inducement,  then  I recommend  him  that  he  be  not  Ied  away 
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by  the  great  lotteries  of  life,  as  I may  justly  térra  the  professions.  To 
these  are  attracted  those  who  can  profít  by  patronage,  tliat  is  to  say, 
those  whose  friends  have  interest  enough  to  get  theni  a living  at  your 
expense  and  mine;  and  this  description  of  paupers,  you  will  observe, 
ahvays  breeds  up  to,  and  a little  over  the  demand,  so  that  if  in  the 
array,  the  church,  or  at  the  bar,  you  succeed  in  getting  a snug  thing, 
being  a poor  man’s  son,  you  will  stand  as  one  of  the  very  few  excep- 
tions  that  are  permitted  to  prove  the  rule. 

Never  be  seduced  into  those  learned  professions  by  wliat  you  hear 
of  poor  men’s  sons  rising  by  dint  of  naked  talent  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State;  don’tbe  quoting  Lyndhurst,  and  Brougham,  and  Johnny 
Campbell,  and  two  or  tliree  more ; quote,  if  you  can,  the  number  of 
poor  men’s  sons,  who  have  followed  the  professiou  of  these  eminent 
tnen,  and  have  struggled,  and  starved,  and  died,  and  have  left  neither 
ñame  ñor  money  behind  them.  Do  the  same  in  the  church,  and  the 
army,  and  then  calcúlate  your  chances  like  a man  of  this  w'orld  ; open 
an  account  of  profitand  loss,  and  determine  your  choice  as  the  balance 
will  direct  you. 

To  those  great  lotteries — ten  thousand  blauks,  and  twenty  prizes 
— are  attracted  all  the  clever  fellows,  the  great  geniuses,  the  vanity- 
struck  children  of  vanity-struck  parents ; these  you  have  to  compete 
with,  and  I ask  you,  is  vanity  or  ambition,  a solid,  rational  ground 
whereon  to  determine  your  aim,  that  is,  your  happincss  or  misery  of 
life  ? 

To  the  professions  also  are  attracted  the  sons  of  wealrhy  people, 
who  can,  as  far  as  money  will  do,  purchase  their  promotion  ; these, 
also,  are  your  eompetitors,  and  very  formidable  ones  they  are;  they 
can  wáit;  while  the  grass  is  growing  they  are  eating  their  oats,  while 
perhaps  you  are  starved  out  of  your  profession  just  as  you  may  begin 
to  hope  to  make  a living  of  it. 

If  your  choice  is  independent,  let  utili/y  determine  your  choice. 
London  is  a commercial  place  — a place  of  buying  and  selling;  a big 
shop,  where  everything  is  always  wanted,  and  where  everything  is  al- 
ways  to  be  liad;  by  going  into  the  shop  with  a good  character,  and  a 
good,  but  not  too  good  education,  you  will  get  a living  ; nay,  more,  if 
you  take  advantage  of  the  Londoners  in  their  weak  points  ; if  you 
Uve  hard,  as  well  as  work  hard,  you  may  save  money,  and  in  the 
meanest  occupation  make  yourself  more  or  less  independent. 

Nobody  can  bcat  a Londoncr  at  wrork ; he  puts  his  head,  as  well  as 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ; like  a night  cab-horse  he  is  always  in  har- 
ness,  never  has  time  to  get  tired,  or  fall  down ; but  he  is  too  fond  of 
spcnding  his  money,  and  rny  hair  has  oítcn  stood  on  end  at  the  indif- 
ference  with  which  he  flings  dow  n his  hard-earned  shillings  for  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water. 

Your  only  chance  is  to  work  hard,  and  save  your  money.  Another 
thing — begin  low  ; this  is  a wrinkle  worth  putting  in  your  eyebrow\ 
London  is  a place  where  promotion  goes  by  seniority;  by  time  and 
patience  you  succeed  to  the  death-vacancies  ; but  you  will  find  your- 
self very  much  mis  take  n if  you  think  you  are  to  jump  over  people’s 
heads.  John  Bull  is  a fellow  who  will  not  let  you  take  him  by  the 
horns  ; your  plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  by  holding  on  at  his  tail,  and 
by  patience,  tact,  and  courage,  you  may  in  time  get  on  his  back,  and 
ride  him  any where. 
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This  is  thc  way  a Scotchman  docs  ít,  and  an  Irishman  doesn’t  do 
it.  The  former  begins  iow,  works  hard,  saves  bis  money,  and  makes 
himself  generally  useful ; the  latter  comes  over  to  be  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  to  marry  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts. 

One  word  more,  and  you  may  go  get  your  lesson  by  heart.  Never 
have  any  politics  in  London.  The  only  politicians  I see  in  London 
are  the  politicians  of  the  pot-houscs,  and,  upon  inquiry,  1 find  that 
they  never  have  any  money  in  their  pockets.  Politics  in  London  are 
a trade  ; some  fellows  make  a good  thing  of  it,  but  then  they  work 
hard,  serve  a long  apprenticeship,  suíTer  much,  and  certainly  earn,  if 
they  do  not  deserve,  what  they  get ; but  no  man  with  any  other  way 
of  living  troubles  himself  about  matters  of  State,  and,  as  I said  before, 
it  is  left  to  nc'cr  do  weels  and  sots  to  settle  the  aífairs  of  thc  nation. 

CIIAPTER  XXI. 

PARLIAMENTA RY  LIFE. 

When  a man  turns  the  córner  of  Charing  Cross,  and  leisurely 
saunters  down  Whitehall,  he  is  in  the  political  highway  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Jf  for  bis  stroll  he  chooscs  a fine  summer's  evening,  soon  after  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  the  crowded  way,  dense  with  coronetted  carri- 
ages,  cabrioléis,  and  every  variety  of  vehicle  aristocratic,  with  eques- 
trians  of  the  first  fashion,  winding  their  devious  way  between,  and  the 
loitering  mob  of  pedestrian  strollers  gathered  on  either  side  the  Street, 
to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  thick-coming  visions  of  senatorial  great 
inen,  suífieiently  indícate  to  bis  excursive  eyc  that  Tiie  House  is 
sitting. 

“ What  House  ?”  inquires  the  curious  reader.  Why,  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  surc,  whither  we  are  now  going  to  pass  the  evening. 

Whitehall  is  a noble  avenue, — “ it  shines  well  where  it  stands” — 
a connecting  artery,  a medius  terminus  between  London  proper  and 
Westminster’s  ancient  eity.  To  the  right  is  the  Admiralty,  not  un- 
like  another  Noah’s  ark,  with  a wooden  poop  on  the  top,  where  the 
telegraph,  silent  transmitter  of  state-secrets,  lifts  its  mast-like  head. 
Next  neighbour  to  the  Admiralty  is  the  Paymaster-Gencrals  Office, 
the  Helicón  of  naval  and  milltary  zeal  ; then  thc  Horse-Guurds,  where 
recruiting-scrgeants,  spruce,  dapper  fellows,  in  exaggerated  uniforms, 
and  fiowing  ribbons  of  divers  hues,  linger  about  the  spacious  gate, 
and  where  wondering  mobs  gatlier  to  admire  the  herculean  propor- 
tions  of  life-guardsmen  and  life-gua'rds’  horses. 

An  ancient,  somewhat  dilapidated  structure — or  rather  a very  oíd 
and  a very  new  building  tacked  together,  divided  from  the  Horse- 
Guards  only  by  a canteen,  or  military  tippling-house, — is  the  Trea- 
sury  ; at  the  end  of  the  new  building  is  what  once  was  Downing 
Street. 

Thus,  then,  on  this  side  Whitehall  you  have  the  public  depart- 
ments — military,  naval,  civil,  and  political,  like  the  fiddlers  of  bis  late 
majesty,  King  Colé,  “ all  of  a row.”  Mere  are  official  residences  of 
Lords  of  the  Admiraltry,  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Secretarles  ; 
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here,  the  numberless  tribus  of  lesser  great  men,  deputy  assistant  dc- 
puties-deputies,  Treasury  clerks,  Admiralty  clerks,  Home  Office, 
Toreign  Office,  Colonial  Office,  clerks  swarni  liku  drones  about  the 
moutli  of  a well-filled  liivu;  here  apoplectic  porters  snoozle  in 
thcir  well-stuffed  leathern  cháirs;  in  the  passages,  and  in  the  offices, 
of  reading  newspapers,  mending  pens,  and  eating  sandwiches,  there  is 
no  end. 

Here  you  behold  the  temple  of  Interest — adeity,  not  enumerated 
in  Tooke’s  Pantheon,  yet  of  more  than  mortal  influence  in  the  aflairs 
of  men.  Here  all  who  are  ambitious  of  serving  their  country,  their 
friends,  their  eonstituents,  or,  since  all  human  motives  are  at  the  best 
mingled  with  imperfeetion,  vve  may  add,  themselves,  linger,  in  happy 
cxpectancy  of  promised  good  things.  Here  the  man  who  has  only 
merit  or  long  Service  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  men  in 
power,  kicks  h is  heels  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  an  ante-chamber, 
while  the  sprig  of  nobility,  or  the  personal  friend  of  the  minister, 
penetrates  with  ease  to  the  most  inaccessible  official  bureuu . 

Lcaving  this  temple  of  Ilope,  where  so  many  thousands  llave  in 
their  turn  bowed  before  the  altar  of  power,  and  worshipped  fortune 
in  the  disguise  of  a great  man,  we  enter  Parliament  Street,  and  ar- 
rive,  at  length,  in  Oíd  Palace  Yard.  Here  the  observing  stranger 
pauses  to  look  around, — especially  if  he  now  accompanies  us  hither 
for  the  first  time, — for  in  no  other  spot  in  this  great  world  are  objeets 
of  grave  and  awí  ul  interest  more  densely  congregated. 

Abeste , profani. 

Away  you  common  domestic  dwellings  ! you  staring  mob  of  vul- 
gar habitations  I to  the  right  about  face  I clear  the  ring,  and  let  us 
behold  the  supreme  seats  ofBritish  luw  and  legislation  I 

**  Conspicuous  suene — another  yet  is  nigh, 

More  silent  far — where  kings  and  poets  lie  !” 

Silently,  and  with  awe  and  admiration  we  gaze  upon  the  Abbey ; 
no  prose,  ñor  haidly  verse,  can  expresa  for  us  what  we  feel  — a full 
tide  of  emotion  rushing  from  the  heart,  and  quivering  in  ecstacy  upon 
the  lip : 

" IIow  venerable  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Wbose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  maride  lieads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arohed  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  mude  steadfast  and  immoveable, 

Looking  tranquillity  ! It  atrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight.  The  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  coid, 

And  shoot  a chillness  to  my  tremlding  heart.M 

To  the  contemplative  mind,  powerful,  and  not  witliout  profit,  is  the 
contrastbetween  the  city  of  the  dead  within,  the  more  plcbeian  graves 
withour,  over  whose  defensivo  fíat  stones  we  now  walk,  as  upon  a 
pavement,  and  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  There,  you  sec  all  the  nobler  and  the  baser  passions  in  ac- 
tive exercise — ambition,  enthusiasm,  avarice,  envy,  bate  ; hiere,  they 
are  all,  all  trodden  into  the  dust  from  whence  they  sprung,  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  death. 

But  our  business  now  is  with  the  living  ; let  us  mingle  with  the 
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admiring  niüb,  intent  on  contemplating,  with  as  much  carnestness  as 
if  they  were  to  gct  anything  by  it,  the  great  raen  passing  rapidly 
down  to  either  house. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  business  of  more  than  ordinary  iraport- 
anee  ¡s  to  be  transacted  on  this  evening.  Wlien  we  say  of  inore  tlian 
ordinary  importance,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  to  al- 
inde to  measures  of  relief  of  the  poor,  of  education,  or  of  any  other 
species  of  praetieal  “ legislation.”  By  business  of  more  than  ordinary 
Importance  wc  mean,  a contest,  verging  towards  a dcad  heat,  between 
Whigs  and  Tories ; in  which,  notwithstanding  that  they  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  the  least  ínterested  in,  or  benefitted  by  the  possi- 
ble  clrange,  thousands  of  well-dressed,  idlc  people  are,  nevertheless, 
found  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  interest. 
Let  us  suppose — what  happens  tliis  evening  to  be  the  fact — that  the 
debate  has  raged  with  varlous  fortune  for  a week  or  more,  to  the  ex- 
clusión of  all  business,  properly  so  called  ; that  the  “ great  guns”  on 
the  opposition-benches  have  discharged  their  salvos  against  the  ene- 
my,  ranged  in  compac t order  under  the  banners  of  the  Treasury 
leader ; that  the  Ministerial  benches  have  already  taken  credit  for  all 
the  good  they  have  done,  and  for  that  much  greater,  yet  somewhat 
indefinable  good  they  inteiul  to  do  ; that  the  long-bottled  invective  of 
retainers  on  both  sides  has  been  uncorked,  and  sputtered  in  the  faces 
of  their  antagonists ; that  the  vocabulary  has  been  exhausted  of  cri- 
mination  and  recrimination  ; that  the  result  of  all  this  oratorical  dis- 
play,  the  división,  is  expected  to-night ; this  premised,  you  ure  no 
Ionger  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  carriages,  peers,  horses,  com- 
moners,  grooms,  policemen,  confusión,  and  congregated  spectators. 

While  the  heterogeneous  mob  of  obscure  senators  is  permitted  to 
pass  without  no  ti  ce,  a buzz  of  admiration,  and  sometimes  a cheer, 
greets  the  leaders,  Ministerial  or  Opposition,  as,  with  atfected  mo- 
desty,  and  the  pride  that  apes  humility,  they  pretend  to  steal  their 
devious  way  among  the  opening  mob;  or,  if  a member  obnoxious  to 
the  majority  of  the  spectators  makes  his  appearance,  there  is  a sub- 
dued  expression  of  disapprobation  ; but  these  demonstrations  are 
rare,  and  confined  only  to  momentous  occasions  like  the  present. 

Now,  waiting  the  arrival  of  our  friend,  the  member  whose  kindness 
is  to  provide  us  with  the  entree  to  the  house,  we  indulge  our  imagina- 
tion  with  reflexiona  on  the  great  assembly — the  cottective  wisdom , into 
whose  presence  we  are  so  soon  to  be  ushered,  a silent,  but  not  unob- 
serving  spectator. 

Something  awful  is  there  in  contemplating  in  imagination  the poiver 
of  Parliament.  What  córner  of  the  uear  or  remóte  world  is  not,  or  has 
not  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  influenced  by  its  deliberations,  its  ora- 
tions,  its  enaetments  ? Over  what  class  or  denomination  of  men  does 
not  its  mighty  power  extend  ? Nothing  is  too  large  for  the  grasp  of  its 
long  hand,  nothing  too  little.  Sceptres  it  wrenehes  from  the  hands  of 
Kings,  and  seizes  pickpockets  by  the  collar.  Dynasties  are  by  its 
might  overthrown,  and  stalls  of  octogenarian  applcwomen  ; princes  it 
binds  in  chains,  and  emancipates  the  quadrupedal  captives  of  the 
dog-trucks.  Its  jiat  sends  forth  havoc  and  desolation  over  distant 
lands,  and  at  lióme  forbiddeth  little  boys  to  play  at  taw  upon  the 
pavement;  it  changeth  whatever  it  listeth,  and  whenever  it  listeth 
changeth  what  it  hath  changed.  It  bringeth  in  an  Act  to  amend  an 
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Act,  and  an  Act  to  amend  the  Amcndment,  and  maketh  an  Act  to 
explain  an  Act,  passing  all  understanding ! 

It  taketh  the  crown  from  the  liead  of  one  man,  and  putteth  it  upon 
the  liead  of  another ; and  maketh  everybody  swear  allegiance  to  the 
same.  It  clmngeth  its  religión,  enacting  that  everybody  shall  believe 
that  it  hath  changed,  not  from  false  to  true,  or  from  true  to  false,  but 
from  truc  to  true  ; and  everybody  that  doth  not  so  believe,  or  preterid 
to  believe,  it  hurteth  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties.  It  put- 
teth at  will  its  hand  ínto  the  pockct  of  everybody,  taking  therefrom 
gold  and  silver,  ñor  disdaining  brass,  telling  everybody  that  this  it 
doeth  for  his  protection,  and  everybody  submits,  and  hath  no  re- 
medy.  It  luugheth  in  its  sleeve,  and  cajoleth,  and  coaxeth,’ and  wax- 
eth  wroth  witli  everybody  ; it  givcth  anybody  lcave  to  liveupon  every- 
body, and  enacteth  that  everybody  who  is  not  living  upon  everybody 
may  live  how  they  can;  it  maketh  anybody  to  be  everybody,  and 
everybody  to  be  nobody. 

It  babbleth  for  six  months  in  the  year,  more  loquacious  than  fish- 
retailing  fag  of  Billingsgate  ; and  although  it  pretendeth  to  s])eak  in 
a whisper,  yet  is  indignant  if  its  talk  be  not  retailed  next  morning 
over  all  the  town.  It  beginneth  what  it  calleth  its  business  when 
men  of  business  are  asleep.  It  babbleth  droningly  through  the  long 
hours  of  night,  and  the  short  hours  of  morning,  and  goeth  to  bed  when 
it  hath  levied  enough  taxes ; the  world  in  general  then  getteth  up,  to 
slave,  and  strive,  and  struggle  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  lahoureth  all  day, 
till  night,  when  Parliament  getteth  up,  goeth  to  the  House,  babbleth, 
and  levieth  more  and  more  taxes ; and  this  it  doeth  eternally,  a 
machine  of  perpetual  tax-motion  I 

With  countenances  noble,  and  brows  furrowed  with  perpetual  con- 
templations  of  the  public  cure,  wc  saw  Parliament  arrayed  before 
us ; already  we  hcard  the  preparatory  indications  of  fixed  attention 
to  the  rising  statesman,  and  witnessed  with  delight  the  undiverted 
attention  with  which  his  wisdom,  dressed  in  eloquence,  was  regarded. 

We  liad  scen  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster  Hall,  and  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ermined  pomp,  the  ju- 
dicial dignity  with  which  they  occupied  their  thrones  of  justice.  If  the 
judges,  who  are  merely  the  administrators  and  expounders  of  the  law, 
impress  the  mind  with  so  rauch  awe,  how  much  more  awful,  said  I, 
will  appear,  clothed  in  their  legislative  robes,  the  authors  of  the  pon- 
derous  machinery  of  legislation,  the  makers  of  the  laws  judges  ad- 
minister,  lawyers  expound,  and  citizens  obey? 

With  this  profound  and  original  notion  we  glided  through  the  mob, 
along  a passnge  linee!  with  numbers  of  people  in  waiting,  and  pushing 
aside  a folding  door,  made  the  best  of  our  way  up  an  undignified  stair- 
case,  to  a dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  filled  to  suílbcation  with  a tnis- 
cellaneous,  well-dressed  mob.  'I  bis  dingy  apartment  is  called  the 
Lobby  of  tiie  House. 

For  an  introduction  to  the  body  and  soul,  thereof,  the  reader  must 
wait  til!  next  number,  when  we  shall  take  care  to  provide  him  with  a 
ticket  of  admission. 
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LOVE  AND  REASON. 

BY  ANNA  SAVAGE. 

“ Quand  la  Kaison  combat  contre  l’Amour  c’est  toujours  celtii-ci  qui  l’emporte.” 

Cette  fit*re  Raison  dont  on  faít  tant  «le  bruit, 

Contre  les  passions  n’est  pas  un  grand  remede  ; 

Un  peu  de  vin  la  trouble,  un  enfant  la  séduit, 

Et  déchirer  un  cernir  qui  l’appelle  a son  aide, 

Est  ton t l’effect  qu’elle  produit.  Madame  Deshoüillieees. 

Reason,  Olí  Love,  in  vain  I preaeli,  yon  rave  and  rattle. 

As  if  you  ne’er  my  admonitions  heard ; 

One  hour  you  stun  me  with  your  baby  prattle, 

Then  pout  and  wliimper : you  are  quite  absurd  ! 

Thrioe  with  sound  logic  llave  I tried  to  lili  you; 

Thrlce  tried  to  cram  you  with  puro  mathematics ; 

You  swore  that  simple  algebra  would  kill  you. 

And  to  the  purnp  you  voted  hydrostatics. 

Those  I once  íed  in  astrouomic  laboura, 

Ry  you  mislcd,  vuin  studies  still  purgue : 

Their  eyes  are  ralsed  no  higher  than  their  neighbours  : 

Of  alí  the  stars  they  reckon  only  two. 

Oh  ! baby,  senseless,  fickle,  wild  and  wilful, 

Bend  down  thy  stubborn  car,  and  let  me  warn  thee. 

Love.  Stop,  my  good  Mentor,  eloquent  and  skilful, 

Yet,  yet,  beware ! say,  is  it  wise  to  scorn  me? 

A soldier  I ! 1 own  my  gallant  mission, 

In  spite  of  all  your  súber,  senselcss  jar. 

Reason.  A soldier  you  ! Where  held  you  your  commission  ? 

Love.  Under  brave  Paris  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Reason.  Olí  1 earth  would  be  a purudise  without  tbee  ! 

With  Peace  would  Science  blend,  and  Peace  with  Reason  ; 
Rut,  a destrucción  liovers  still  ahout  thee ; 

Thy  very  ñame  bringá  bloodshed,  tears,  and  treason  ! 

Love.  My  equal  nnd  at  merry  masquerading; 

At  ero w ni ii g Wisdom's  brow  with  hells  of  Fully  ; 

Rright  Wit  in  domino  of  dullness  shoding, 

Or  veiling  Mirth  with  mask  of  Melancholy. 

Reason.  With  your  wild  phantasies  you  drive  men  frantic, 

Then  laugli  at  their  bewiíderment  and  wonder; 

The  masquerading  o’er,  they  ’re  less  romnntic. 

And  frown  when  Reason  points  to  Passion’s  hlunder. 

Love.  My  fine  oíd  friend  ! you  think  that  you  are  clever. 

How  good  you  are  ! how  kind  ! how  very  stupid  ! 

I tried  your  trade,  and  failed  ; yet  grant,  nowever, 

The  world  pwes  sometliing  to  poor,  ill-used  Cupid. 

1 9m  not  unletter’d  ; botany  I doat  on  ; 

I taught  caligraphy,  so  ne'er  deny  it ; 

I fon nd  the  mystic  bark  that  lovers  wrote  on, 

When  idle  Reason  never  dreamt  to  try  it. 

I Ve  studied  optics,  mnny  a fair  delusion 

The  blind  have  welcomed  when  my  glass  they  wore  ; 
Coulcur  de  rose  I tinted  the  illusion  ; 

*T  was  passing  fair,  and  passed ; it  was  no  more  ! 
ín  the  great  Science  of  anatomy 

I 've  won  the  honours  of  each  hall  and  school, 

Till  ’twas  agreed  in  heart's  plilebotomy, 

Hippocrates  to  Cupid  was  a fool  ! 
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’Twas  I who  pointed  out  the  painter’s  dnty. 

And  all  his  shadowy  visions  fondly  nourished, 

Till  they  glowed  forth  in  tints  of  living  beauty. 

The  fine-arts  ’neath  my  fostering  wing  have  flourislied. 
*T  was  I who  hade  the  sculptor's  chisel  waken 
The  coid,  still  marbie,  into  breathing  life; 

Think  you,  by  poring  over  Locke  or  Bacon 

The  fond  Pyginalion  would  have  fouud  his  wife  ? 

I smile  upon  the  poet  in  his  slumbers, 

1 throw  a niagic  o'er  the  Téian  lyre  ; 

’Tis  my  soft  breathings  o’er  his  graceful  numbers 
Enkindles  beauty  ilame  of  fond  desire. 

’Twas  I inspired  sad  Sappho,  I who  taught  her 
The  last-born  1 o ve- son  g ’neath  the  twilight  dini. 
Reason.  Through  you  Leander  perish’d  in  the  water! 

Love.  You  should  have  taught  the  fellow  liow  to  swim. 

I ani  life’s  alchymist,  (you  see  you  nettle 
My  vanity  the  while,  so  you  must  bear  it,) 

And  brass  of  mine  produces  precious  metal. 

Still  1 *m  no  miser  ; for  T seek  to  share  it. 

Reason.  With  me,  sweet  chihl,  watchful  and  grave,  beside  thee, 

Thou  shouldst  be  warn’d  from  paths  of  flattering  error. 
Oh  ! wilful  Love,  I pray  thee  let  me  guide  thee 
From  ruin  darle,  the  tempest,  and  its  terror. 

Love.  If  thou  my  little  bark  were  gravely  steering, 

The  charm  would  vanish  that  from  freedom  springs, 

My  wilding  reign  were  o’er,  my  gay  careering, 

When  Reason’s  hand  should  stay  Love’s  rapid  wings. 
Reason.  Let  me  direct  thee — let  us  sail  together. 

As  down  Life’s  stream  thy  merry  pinnace  dances. 

Time  shall  not  rob  thy  bright  wing  of  a feather, 

Or  dim  the  rndiance  of  thy  sunny  glances. 

Love.  Wondrous  devotion  ! My  most  sapient  Mentor, 

You  José  your  labour  ; I shall  ne’er  obey. 

1 almost  wonder  you  should  daré  to  venture. 

So  oft  I ’ve  led  e’en  your  slow  steps  astray. 

When  loving  faces  would  be  smiling  near  thee, 

Say,  wouldst  thou  frown  as  now,  and  look  so  wise  ? 

Or  wouldst  thou  greet  them  ? 

Reason.  Henee,  away  ! I fear  thee. 

Love.  And  if  they  went  not  ? 

Reason.  1 should  shut  my  eyes. 

Love.  Henee,  Reason,  henee  ! come  back,  my  merry  Folly, 

My  blithe  companion  ! dearer  than  of  yore. 

Wisdom,  thy  warnings  make  me  melancholy. 

And  I will  rule  without  thee,  as  hefore. 

Oh  ! when  did  Reason  ever  clip  my  pinion, 

Or  íling  one  borní  upon  my  róscate  wing? 

Despise  me  ? — no  ! — he  owns  my  proud  dominión. 

I still  will  rule  the  peasant  and  the  king. 

Reason.  Thy  hrightest  smiles  but  bring  thy  votaries  sorrow  ; 

And,  thougb  thy  cliains  appear  a flowery  wreath, 

The  blossoms,  that  from  tears  their  radiance  horrów, 
Twine  round  the  fetters  that  are  hid  beneath. 

Love.  Thou  dost  me  wrong  ! From  Fancy’s  beaming  tower 
1 fiung  the  beacon  o’er  life’s  gloomy  sea. 

And  hearts,  ’mid  all  their  anguish,  bless  my  power, 

Still  let  the  worldlings  frown,  they  turn  to  me. 

There  must  be  shadows,  though  the  day  be  sunny ; 

The  clouded  sky  sume  bright  liue  still  adonis  ; 

Where  sweet  ílowers  smile,  the  bees  will  seek  for  lioney; 
And  with  the  roses  we  must  take  the  thorns. 
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